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PREFACE 

A  GENERAL  discussion  which,  among  other  things,  speaks 
of  the  purpose  and  the  method  of  this  book,  will  be  found  in 
the  accompanying  Introduction.  Since  this  is  intended  chiefly 
for  teachers,  it  is  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  book.  The 
latter  is  for  the  student,  working  preferably  under  direction, 
and  it  contains  accounts  of  the  theory  of  writing  and  exercises 
for  practice.  The  more  important  parts  are  Chapters  V-VII, 
of  Part  I,  Chapters  II-IV  of  Part  II,  and  Chapters  II-V 
of  Part  III,  largely  because  they  give  more  opportunity  for 
practice.  But  they  cannot  wholly  be  understood  without  the 
other  chapters.  Several  citations,  notably  those  on  pages  ii6- 
139,  I  have  introduced  without  the  usual  form  of  reference, 
deeming  it  best  for  students  to  come  to  some  opinion  without 
knowing  the  authorship. 

My  indebtedness  to  the  many  writers  of  rhetorics  from  the 
days  of  Aristotle  to  our  own  immediate  year  is  manifest 
Many  of  these  are  specifically  mentioned  in  foot-notes,  but 
I  should  also  like  especially  to  name,  as  books  that  have  been 
most  useful  to  me,  the  late  Adams  Sherman  Hill's  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Rhetoric,  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  English  Com' 
position,  the  late  Hammond  Lamont's  English  Composition, 
Professor  George  P.  Baker's  The  Principles  of  Argumenta- 
tion, and  Professor  Ashley  H.  Thomdike's  The  Elements  of 
Rhetoric  and  Composition.    My  obligation  to  my  present  and 
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former  colleagues  in  the  department  of  English  at  Columbia 
University,  particularly  to  Professor  G.  C  D.  Odell,  Pro- 
fessor C.  S.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Ringwalt,  should  be 
mentioned  with  especial  gratitude.  Whatever  is  good  in  this 
book  comes,  however,  chiefly  from  an  association  and  friend- 
ship of  many  years  with  the  late  George  Rice  Carpenter. 

W.  T.  B. 
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ENGLISH   COMPOSITION  AND 
STYLE 

•  CHAPTER  I 

WHAT  WRITING  ACTUALLY  IS 

Speaking  and  writing.  Some  differences  between  speak- 
ing and  writing  should  be  understood  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  process  of  writing,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  book.  Most 
of  us  learn  to  speak,  as  to  breathe,  of  necessity,  and  almost 
everybody  is  likely  to  talk  on  the  slightest  pretext,  whereas 
few  people  write  unless  they  have  to.  To  become  a  finished 
speaker  is  often  an  achievement  of  rare  and  difficult  art,  which 
few  of  us  take  pains  to  acquire,  and  writing  of  any  kind  is, 
to  an  untrained  person,  probably  as  laborious  a  process  as 
his  early  exercises  in  penmanship.  Speaking  is  normally  an 
informal  exercise;  writing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  a 
deliberate  process.  In  operation,  speaking  may  be  aided  by 
pantomime,  and  the  gestures  and  intonations  that  go  with  it 
may  supply  lack  of  language,  but  writing  has  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet.  Speaking,  though  it  may  have  been  thought  out, 
is  in  point  of  structure,  incapable  of  revision,  except  by  suc- 
cessive modifications  and  additions;  it  is  typically  loose. 
Writing  may  be  subject  to  much  revision  before  the  act  of 
publication.  This  matter  of  revision  constitutes,  possibly,  the 
chief  practical  difference  between  the  two.  Considered  as  a 
result,  speaking,  though  often  very  influential,  is  ephemeral; 
whereas  writing  is  the  chief  way  of  recording  ideas.  Writ- 
ing,  too,  can  carry  a  far  greater  distance  than  speaking.    All 
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this  means,  in  general,  that  writing  is  necessary  for  per- 
manent, prolonged,  elaborate  trains  of  thought  and  for  the 
wide  dissemination  of  ideas.  Rhetoric  may  evidently  apply  to 
both  speaking  and  writing,  but,  in  point  of  practice,  the 
rhetoric  of  ordinary  speaking  is  but  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  rich  table  of  the  rhetoric  of  writing.  "  Write  as  you  would 
speak  "  is  by  no  means,  therefore,  a  wholly  true  precept. 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  study  of  composition  and 
style  it  will  be  well  to  come  to  some  general  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  this  study  to  what  writiiig  actually  is. 

Actual  writing  may  be  regarded  as  either  (i)  a  process  of 
putting  thoughts  and  facts  on  paper  by  means  of  words,  sen- 
tences, and  other  elements  of  style,  or  (2)  as  the  results  of 
that  process,  that  is,  as  a  corpus,  or  body,  of  the  writing  ac- 
tually in  existence.  These  realities  sometimes  supply  no  good 
examples  of  the  theories  and  ideals  of  composition  frequently 
inculcated.  The  first  aspect  of  writing,  the  process  of  putting 
thoughts  on  paper,  may  be  studied  psychologically,  as  there 
has  been  some  tendency  in  recent  years  to  do,*  but  since  this 
application  of  psychology  to  rhetoric  has  had,  in  practice,  no 
very  substantial  result,  the  matter  need  not  detain  us.  It  is 
more  fruitful  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  results  of  the 
process,  that  is,  at  the  actual  body  of  writing,  in  order  more 
clearly  to  understand  what  writing  is.  This  body,  to  put  the 
matter  briefly,  consists  of  whatever  is  in  manuscript  or  printed 
form,  and  it  comprises  newspapers,  novels,  periodicals,  per- 
sonal letters,  business  letters,  advertisements,  poems,  books, 
sermons,  addresses,  college  themes,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
forms  that  we  recognize  by  the  special  end  that  they  have  in 
view  or  the  occasion  that  brings  them  forth.  This  ever- 
changing,  ever-increasing  body  of  writing  merely  records  in  a 
more  or  less  permanent  way  what  would  otherwise  remain 

^As,  for  example,  The  Metaphor:  a  Study  in  the  Psychology  of 
Rhetoric,  by  Gertrude  Bucl^  AJin  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  Studies  in 
Literary  Psychology  by  "Vernon  Lee,"  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
I903-<M. 
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unexpressed  thought  or,  if  uttered,  often  forgotten  as  soon 
as  spoken,  or,  at  best,  remembered  as  an  impression  or  by 
reason  of  a  few  telling  sentences. 

The  occasion  of  writing.  Though  writing  is  commonly  de- 
fined as  the  art  of  expression  in  written  language,  actual 
writing  is  better  understood,  and  the  actual  process  of  com- 
position is  made  clearer,  if  looked  at  largely  as  a  matter  of 
occasion.  What  is  meant  will  be  clearer  from  the  further 
saying  that  occasions  may  be  more  or  less  formal  or  more 
or  less  informal.  Formal  occasions  are  likely  to  have  in  view 
a  class  of  readers  or  hearers,  and  are  best  illustrated  by 
sermons,  editorial  articles,  and  all  the  productions  of  stated 
times.  Informal  occasions,  in  their  various  degrees,  are  much 
freer ;  most  letters  are  of  this  nature ;  they  are  called  forth  in 
answer  to  an  immediate,  rather  than  a  regular,  need.  On 
formal  occasions,  such  as  the  delivery  of  an  address  or  the 
writing  of  an  argument  for  a  college  English  department,  the 
writer  is,  so  to  speak,  on  his  good  behavior,  as  to  both  senti- 
ment and  expression.  In  less  formal  matters  he  is  likely  to 
take  more  liberty  to  say  what  he  thinks  and  to  write  in  as  free 
a  manner  as  he  will.  In  short,  the  student  is  confronted,  at 
the  outset  of  the  study  of  composition  and  of  style,  with  the 
fact  that  many  methods  of  composition  and  various  manners 
of  expression  actually  do  exist. 

Except  in  writing  of  the  "  promoting  *'  or  advertising  type, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  writing  dictated  by  the  higher  kinds  of 
curiosity  or  imagination  or  zeal,  on  the  other, —  and  in  these 
kinds,  also,  to  some  d^^ee, —  there  is  likely  to  be  a  definite 
external  call  for  writing.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  printed  publication.  The  vast  improvements  in  certain  me- 
chanical processes  —  the  advent  of  abundant  and  cheap  paper, 
of  multiple  presses,  of  linotype  machines,  of  phonographs,  tele- 
graphs, and  typewriters,  and  many  other  labor-saving  devices  — 
have  resulted  in  an  enormous  amount  of  manuscript  and  printed 
matter.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  easier  to  print  matter  than  to 
produce  "  copy  " ;  certainly  our  modern  mechanical  processes 
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can  publish  words  a  great  deal  faster  than  the  human  mind 
can  produce  ideas,  or  the  imagination  envisage  interesting  situ- 
ations. This  greater  opportunity  for  expression  may,  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  incidentally,  though  possibly  lowering 
the  general  excellence  of  what  is  written,  tend,  through  vastly 
increased  amount,  to  result  in  more  really  good  things  than 
would  be  possible  where  the  means  of  publication  are  re- 
stricted ;  but,  equally,  it  might  tend  to  make  everybody  arti- 
ficial in  utterance,  as  if  one  were  always  talking  to  a  crowd* 
Dropping  this  guess,  the  fact  remains  that  writing  is  produced 
in  vaster  quantities  than  ever  before,  particularly  in  the  more 
ephemeral  forms,  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  the  advertise- 
ment, and  in  business  correspondence.  Books,  also,  particu- 
larly novels,  can  be  published  in  larger  quantities  than  formerly. 
All  this  stimulates  more  writing.  It  illustrates  also  a  diflfer- 
ence  between  speaking  and  writing :  the  former  is  likely  to  be 
pretty  well  proportioned  to  the  number  of  people  who  wish 
to  talk,  the  output  is  steady;  the  latter  depends  on  occasions 
and  processes,  on  opportunities,  calls,  and  markets. 

Much  of  this  writing  is  produced  under  conditions  and  occa- 
sions of  a  pretty  well  conventionalized  sort  and  serves  well- 
recognized  classes  of  readers.  The  news  item,  the  newspaper 
paragraph,  the  editorial  article,  the  sermon,  the  novel,  the 
magazine  story,  the  text-book,  the  business  letter,  even  the 
more  flexible  and  varied  personal  letter  —  the  decadence  and 
passing  of  which  are  so  often  bewailed  —  have  well  recognized, 
though  not  easily  defined,  lengths  and  functions.  Editorial  arti- 
cles of  half  or  tihree-quarters  of  a  column,  produced  every  day, 
willy-nilly,  sermons  of  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  minutes, 
delivered  every  week,  80,000-word  novels,  in  place  of  the  older 
three-volume  novel,  flocking  just  before  the  summer  vacations 
and  about  Christmas  time,  short  stories  and  interesting  articles 
of  an  informatory  or  reformatory  description  —  good  in  any 
case  for  an  idle  half  hour  —  poetry,  well  adapted  to  fill  space 
left  vacant  by  failure  of  prose  to  come  out  even, —  all  these 
represent  the  more  obvious  occasions  and  limitation  of  actual 
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writing  and  publication.  Conformity  to  these  limits  and  con- 
ventions is  to  a  pretty  large  degree  a  condition  of  publication, 
if  not  of  actual  writing.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for 
interesting  writing,  and  one  produces  as  much  as  is  necessary 
for  the  occasion. 

The  occasions  that  have  been  suggested  represent  well-recog- 
nized public  interests,  and  they  exist  on  the  assumption  that 
whatever  good  matter  is  put  into  any  of  these  forms  will  find 
fit  audience.  Indeed,  one  may  go  further  and  say  that  about 
any  matter  appearing  in  certain  of  the  better-known  forms,  if 
emanating  from  an  authorized  source, —  a  well-known  news- 
paper, an  established  preacher,  a  successful  novelist,— will 
have  some  hearing  irrespective  of  its  actual  merit;  will  have 
more  hearing  than  if  arrayed  in  a  less  fashionable  dress.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  reading  public  wishes  to  learn  some  oracular 
opinion  on  politics,  on  the  value  of  the  good  life,  on  the  latest 
discovery  in  physics  or  medicine  or  plant  breeding,  or  the 
administration  or  the  iniquities  of  trusts,  or  will  be  perennially 
enthralled  by  tales  of  love  and  adventure.  Certain  classes  of 
professional  writers  are  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  this 
condition,  and  they  get  used  to  expressing  themselves  within 
certain  limits.  Editorial  writers  are  not  unknown  to  fail  when 
it  comes  to  writing  books;  preachers  accustomed  to  twenty 
minutes  often  find  it  difficult  to  say  an3rthing  in  less  time ;  and 
successful  novelists  are  often  indiflferent  writers  of  tales. 
Nothing  about  composition  is  more  observable  than  the  ruts 
into  which  writers  actually  tend  to  fall;  these  ruts,  indeed, 
are  not  altogether  bad ;  expressed  in  a  more  liberal  metaphor, 
they  mean  that  a  writer  has  "  struck  his  gait"  But  the  really 
and  permanently  refreshing  writers  are  likely  to  be  those  who, 
like  Montaigne,  speak  not  in  some  professional  capacity, —  that 
of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  oracular  writer, —  but  like 
their  own  intelligent  selves.*  The  psychology  of  the  matter  is 
interesting,  but  need  not  detain  us. 

*Cf.  the  opening  of  Montaigne's  essay  Of  Repenting, 
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Nothing,  obviously,  is  meant  by  the  foregoing  remarks  so 
sweeping  as  that  all  writing  follows  formulas.  Much  is,  in- 
deed, done  under  definite  conditions,  but  much  is  not  intended 
for  print,  and  much,  though  intended  for  publication  and  ex- 
cellent in  itself,  is  deemed  by  judges  in  these  matters  imsuit- 
able  for  publication,  at  the  particular  time  or  for  any  likely 
audience.  Much  of  the  best  writing,  again,  follows  the  facts 
at  the  disposal  of  the  author,  rather  than  the  exigency  of  any 
set  occasion.  Nor,  again,  does  the  following  of  form  and  oc- 
casion preclude  the  production  of  work  of  the  highest  order: 
witness  the  splendid  sermons  that  have  observed  the  conven- 
tional limits  of  discourse,  the  eloquent  orations  and  powerful 
novels  that  have  been  rigorously  restricted,*  and,  if  further 
example  be  necessary,  our  immortal  dramatists,  Moliere,  Shak- 
spere,  and  others,  conform,  often  with  great  closeness,  to  the 
conventions,  prevalent  at  the  time,  of  one  of  the  most  exactly 
limited  of  forms  and  occasions.  Like  novelists,  great  and 
small,  they  take  the  prevalent,  and  hence  the  easily  compre- 
hended, form  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas;  just  as  one 
would  to-day  prefer  to  travel  by  rail  than  by  stage  coach. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  in  a  literary  way  than  to  refuse 
to  employ  forms  because  of  their  commonness ;  for  their  com- 
monness simply  means  that  the  public  is  used  to  them,  and 
that,  therefore,  one  can  think  more  freely  of  what  is  to  go 
into  the  envelope,  a  much  more  important  matter.  Forms  are 
in  a  sense  the  invention  of  critics;  the  writer,  as  a  writer,  is 
likely  to  say  what  he  has  to  say  in  some  usual  manner  of  the 
time. 

The  process  of  writing.  What  has  been  said  is  important 
in  an  understanding  of  writing,  even  of  an  informal  kind.  A 
child  has  to  write  a  letter  to  his  father,  a  clerk  must  answer  a 
correspondent,  a  clergyman  is  obliged  to  produce  a  twenty- 
minute  discourse  that  will  interest  and  stimulate  his  hearers  and 
induce  them  to  take  account  of  their  spiritual  welfare,  an  edi- 
torial writer,  though  harassed  by  heat  and  burdened  with  desire 
for  sleep,  has  to  deliver  an  authoritative  dictum,  a  novelist  finds 
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his  pleasure  and  income  in  entertaining  the  somewhat  jaded 
minds  of  idle  people  during  summer  sojourns.  Where  there  is 
some  immediate  business  in  hand, —  when  the  son  wants  motley, 
or  the  clerk  is  shi[q)ing  an  order  of  goods,  or  a  President  has 
just  been  elected,  or  the  Sabbath  has  been  invaded,  or  a  foreign 
war  is  giving  opportunity  for  the  disporting  of  heroes  and 
heroines, —  the  subject  is  obvious  enough.  But  when  there 
is  no  immediate  and  obvious  business,  there  is  difficulty.  Even 
the  clerk  may  have  to  beat  his  brains  for  some  new  advertising 
scheme  to  keep  the  stenographer  busy, —  such  are  the  ex- 
igencies of  modem  mechanical  methods, —  and  every  one,  un- 
less burning  with  things  to  say,  will  be  vexed  with  the  funda- 
mental, universal,  and  momentous  question,  ''What  shall  I 
write  about?" 

Granted  a  subject,  the  question  of  material  obviously  next 
arises.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  usually  part  and  parcel  of  the 
subject ;  for  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  choose  a  sub- 
ject that  did  not  at  the  same  time  suggest  material  and  possi- 
bilities of  treatment.  Actually,  material  comes  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources.  With  hasty  and  occasional  writing,  one  is 
very  likely  to  call  on  his  previous  knowledge,  prejudices,  opin- 
ions, training,  habits  of  mind,  his  imagination, —  all  those 
things  in  short,  which  he  would  employ  in  conversation  or  im- 
promptu address.  With  longer  subjects  requiring  greater 
care  in  treatment,  these  same  sources,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
also  enter,  but  special  reading,  research,  the  careful  study  of 
situations,  and  other  things  also,  supply  material.  In  any 
event,  actual  writing,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
analysis  of  certain  conventionalized  forms,  contemplates  an 
audience,  a  body  of  readers,  a  clientele.  Material  and  arrange- 
ment and  style  are  all  conditioned  by  the  audience,  by  the 
writer's  estimate  of  their  knowledge  or  their  sympathies.  This 
conditioning  is  more  apparent  in  persuasive  work,  in  sermons 
and  editorials,  in  addresses,  for  example,  than  in  scholarly 
work,  where  one  must  have  even  more  regard  for  his  fact 
than  for  his  readers.    But  in  any  event,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
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no  piece  of  writing  proceeds  without  some  diagnosis  of  the 
market,  the  reader,  the  audience,  or  the  occasion.  No  writer 
ever  tells  all  he  knows  in  any  article  or  book;  some  may  not 
know  very  much,  but,  even  so,  some  information  is  kept  in 
cold  storage  for  other  occasions  or  other  audiences.  The  ques- 
tion, "  For  whom  am  I  writing?  "  is  as  important  as,  "  What 
shall  I  write  about?"  and  it  unconsciously  modifies  material, 
arrangement,  and  style. 

Granted  a  subject  and  material,  there  follows  the  process  of 
composition.  Of  this,  as  actually  practised,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  general  statement.  Obviously,  much  writing  that 
actually  appears  is  hastily  done  and  receives  very  little  delib- 
eration; newspaper  writing  is  typically  of  this  character,  and 
consequently  has  to  be  done,  for  the  most  part,  by  trained  and 
ready  men,  with  much  command  of  current  fact  and  opinion ; 
for  which  reason,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  newspaper 
opinion  is  usually  wholly  safe  and  even  reactionary.  Ad- 
dresses and  sermons  are  susceptible  of  greater  polish,  by  reason 
of  greater  leisure,  and,  of  course,  statements  of  fact  in  longer 
articles  and  treatises  require  time  for  gathering  and  verifica- 
tion and  arrangement.  Novels  and  stories  are  often  hastily 
produced,  but  not  necessarily  so ;  nor  is  their  excellence  by  any 
means  proportionate  to  the  work  expended  on  them.  Among 
great  writers  we  find  all  manner  of  diverse  practice.  To  limit 
the  discussion  to  prose, —  setting  aside  writers  who,  like  Shak- 
spere,  could  apparently  produce  fine  bursts  of  poetry  with  one 
dip  of  the  pen,  or  who,  like  Milton,  apparently  revised  much, 
—  we  find  Addison  sometimes  revising  his  Spectator  papers, 
though  newspaper  articles,  as  many  as  eight  times ;  Swift  capa- 
ble of  producing  five  or  six  thousand  entirely  lucid  words  at 
a  sitting,  with  little  revision ;  Newman  revising  and  polishing ; 
Ruskin  taking  "  extreme  pains  " ;  Trollope  doing  his  250  words 
every  fifteen  minutes  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  revising, 
for  half  an  hour  the  next  morning,  what  he  had  written  the 
previous  day,  before  doing  his  next  2,500  words;  Macaulay 
filling  his  "  blue  fools-cap  with  dashing  periods  " ;  Pater  writing 
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on  every  other  line,  then  making  corrections  and  additions, 
then  rewriting  again  on  every  other  line  with  space  for  further 
corrections  and  emendations  and  additions,  and  so  finally  pro- 
ducing a  tortuous  maze  of  highly  intricate  and  exactly  worded 
sentences.  There  are  as  many  ways  as  there  are  men,  in  actual 
practice. 

Just  as  the  question,  "  What  shall  I  write  about?  "  involves 
some  knowledge  of  the  reader,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  so  the  process  of  actual  composition  and  writing  had 
better  —  unless  one  is  a  Swift  or  a  Shakspere,  or  unless  one 
is  very  much  pressed  for  time,  or,  very  informal  —  comprehend 
three  stages : 

I.  Arrangement  of  Ideas;  Composition.  Except  for  very 
short  pieces,  some  scheme  is  good.  Certain  writers  make  card 
catalogues  of  their  ideas  and,  shuffling  these  cards  into  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  lucid  order,  proceed  to  embellish  them 
with  the  graces  of  style.  Others,  equally  well-known  and 
agreeable,  never  have  more  than  a  point  of  departure,  from 
which  they  proceed,  letting  the  subject  grow  as  it  will,  and 
branch  and  flower  into  fine  ideas  and  solid  facts.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  write  without  beginning  somewhere,  and 
some  event,  some  familiar  idea  or  quotation  furnishes  such  an 
opening.  It  is  doubtful  whether  writers  as  a  rule  have  very 
fully  thought-out  schemes.  Perhaps  a  set  of  topics,  like  the 
table  of  contents  of  a  book,  arranged  in  any  one  of  several 
interesting  orders,  is  as  far  as  most  writers  go.  Certainly 
great  novelists  like  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Trollope,  have  taken 
more  care  to  keep  the  story  moving  under  their  hands  than  to 
know  beforehand  where  it  was  coming  out  But  some  arrange- 
ment is  doubtless  good.  This  is  composition,  a  term  that  may 
be  briefly  explained. 

Composition  is  the  art  or  act  of  arranging  ideas  so  that  they 
will  best  go  together  and  make  the  best  eflfect;  more  particu- 
larly, both  in  art  and  literature,  it  is  the  act  of  bringing  into 
special  notice  or  relief  what  is  deemed  by  the  artist  or  the 
writer  to  be  the  more  important  parts  of  his  work,  and  of 
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subordinating  other  matters  and  all  details  to  that.  In  writ- 
ing it  is  a  plan  or  scheme  of  ideas,  and  is,  in  application,  a 
very  various  matter,  as  we  shall  see  later.  Literary  composi- 
tions, that  is  writing  with  composition,  may  be  variously  short 
or  long.  They  may,  on  the  one  hand,  consist  of  single  short 
sentences,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  affairs  of  sev- 
eral volumes,  like  Gibbon's  famous  composition  The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  writing  as  actually  prac- 
tised, and  also  in  speaking,  the  term  does  not  usually  apply  to 
single  words  of  exclamation,  interjection,  or  isolated  fragments 
of  dialogue,  nor  again,  to  compendiums  of  information,  such  as 
almanacs,  guide-books,  dictionaries,  and  encyclopedias,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  given  to  a  gallery  of  miscellaneous  pic- 
tures, however  well-composed  individually.  A  piece  of  writ- 
ing, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  composition,  may  evidently 
have  good  composition  or  bad  composition.  It  is  important 
that  these  two  uses  of  the  term,  composition  as  any  piece  of 
writing  and  composition  as  arrangement,  should  be  kept  in 
mind;  for  it  is  obviously  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  term  is 
here  used.  Many  so-called  "  compositions  "  have  no  composi- 
tion. Composition,  to  repeat,  is  simply  good  planning,  and 
good  planning  may  evidently  take  many  forms  and  be  greatly 
varied  according  to  the  material  or  the  occasion. 

2.  Writing.  However  much  antecedent  planning  may  be 
done,  it  is  evident  that  the  process  of  first  writing  is  usually 
carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  it  is  a  short  matter, 
one  may  finish  it  and  several  others  at  a  sitting, —  or  dictate 
them  to  his  stenographer.  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be 
done  at  one  "  go  "  may  perhaps  be  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole.  In  the  cases  of  the  celebrated  writers  just  mentioned, 
the  differences  in  rapidity  of  writing  were  probably  consider- 
able. They  all  wrote  as  much  as  they  wanted  to  say,  at  pre- 
sumably very  different  rates  of  speed.  But  they  wrote,  it  may 
be  presumed,  with  an  eye  on  the  facts  to  be  produced  rather 
than  to  the  immediate  finish  of  the  style.  Falling,  as  all  writers 
will,  into  a  sort  of  gait,  they  afterwards  retraced  their  steps 
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more  or  less  carefully,  with  a  view  to  better  expression.  This 
is  the  process  of 

3.  Revision.  Here  the  sensible  practice  is  to  revise  until, 
within  reasonable  limits  of  time,  a  thing  is  said  as  well  as  a 
writer  knows  how  to  say  it.  The  only  kinds  of  composition 
which  do  not  actually  have  much  revision  are  the  business 
letters  of  trained  letter-writers,  which  are  of  course  carefully 
read  before  signing,  and  personal  letters,  though,  even  here, 
few  are  rash  enough  to  post  letters  without  rereading.  A  very 
lucid  and  punctilious  man,  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  accustomed 
to  rewrite  all  his  letters,  and  that  practice  is  not  uncommon 
in  important  matters.  Even  rapidly  written  editorial  articles 
are  subject  to  proof-reading,  and  all  published  work  of  a  more 
leisurely  sort  goes  through  two  or  three  revisions  in  proof 
after  it  leaves  the  personal  revisions  of  the  author.  It  is  im- 
possible, m  actual  practice,  to  escape  revision.  Such  revision 
is  wholly  necessary  for  accuracy  of  style,  as  well  as  for  im- 
provement in  the  arranging  of  ideas. 

Application  of  rhetoric  to  actual  writing.  It  is  evident 
that  rhetoric,  as  a  formal  study,  does  not  apply  with  equal 
importance  to  all  the  processes  of  actual  writing  analyzed 
above.  It  can  suggest  subjects  and  tell  in  a  general  way  how 
to  gather  material,  but  these  are  evidently  the  concern,  diiefly, 
of  individual  or  scientific  interests.  Notfiing  that  a  text-book 
on  rhetoric  could  tell  with  regard  to,  say,  the  collection  of 
material  for  a  short  article  or  a  long  treatise  on  botany  or 
politics,  could  possibly  compare  in  value  with  what  a  teacher 
of  either  subject  could  refer  you  to.  An  experienced  pub- 
lisher or  newspaperman  could  tell  more  in  a  few  minutes  about 
what  would  actually  "  go  "  than  it  would  be  possible  to  enun- 
ciate in  any  text-book  on  the  subject  But  rhetoric  may  lay 
down  some  general  principles  of  suggestive  value  and  may 
point  out  some  ways  of  collecting  material  and  of  stimulating 
inventive  processes. 

In  matters  of  arrangement  and  general  composition,  rhetor- 
ical analysis  can  elucidate  principles  that  will  be  of  help  to 
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the  beginner,  but  it  would  hardly  aspire  to  instruct  really  ac- 
complished writers  in  the  mastery  of  their  art ;  for  it  is,  indeed, 
from  the  practice  of  such  writers  that  the  principles  have  been 
obtained.  Nor  are  the  principles  particularly  potent  unless 
supplemented  with  considerable  practice;  and  here,  again,  the 
special  interference  of  the  teacher  or  the  practical  editor  is 
indispensable. 

Nor  is  it  best  for  one  to  pay  much  attention  to  rhetoric  in 
the  actual  process  of  writing.  One  should  write  with  his  eye 
on  the  subject,  with  a  sole  desire  to  make  it  as  clear  and  forci- 
ble as  possible,  to  free  his  mind  of  his  idea.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  previous  habits  and  training  will  cause  him  to  say  the 
thing  well  rather  than  ill,  without  taking  thought. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  revision  that  rhetorical  laws  and  ex- 
pedients are  chiefly  useful.  A  rhetorical  text-book  supplies 
suggestions  and  rules  for  procedure.  Properly  applied,  it 
shows  how  the  effect  of  a  word  may  be  heightened,  how  a 
sentence  may  be  better  rounded,  how  a  composition  may  be 
more  firmly  arranged,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  founded 
on  good  example  and  precept.  A  well-ordered  text-book  of 
rhetoric  enables  a  writer  readily  to  find  these  facts  for  him- 
self, but  they  may  also  be  had  from  the  criticism  of  friends 
or  teachers  or  other  competent  persons.  Rhetoric  is,  therefore, 
simply  the  application  of  certain  principles  to  the  expression 
of  ideas  and  the  statement  of  certain  matters  of  usage,  and  a 
rhetorical  text-book  is  merely  a  compendium  of  such  prin- 
ciples and  such  facts.  As  related  to  actual  writing,  rhetoric, 
along  with  common  sense  and  experience,  wherever  picked  up, 
is  simply  a  means  of  making  such  writing  better.  It  works 
chiefly  in  the  matter  of  revision  of  writing,  as  Professor 
Wendell  has  pointed  out,'  but  also  in  the  arrangement  of  ma- 
terial and  to  some  degree  in  the  selection  thereof. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  college  writing,  one  mor^ 
matter  regarding  the  relation  of  rhetorical  study  to  actual  writ- 

9  English  Composition,,  page  ii6.    New  York,  1893. 
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ing  should  be  mentioned.  That  is,  that  formal  study  of  rhet- 
oric is,  on  the  whole,  a  study  for  beginners.  The  moment  a 
writer  has,  thrpugh  the  aid  of  rhetoric,  if  not  by  nature,  and 
tact,  become  a  skilled  and  competent  writer,  he  abandons  rhet- 
oric except  as  a  very  sporadic  study.  He  proceeds  to  write 
as  he  thinks  wise  and  sensible  and  as  his  habits  have  formed. 
He  employs  rhetoric,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  usually  as  an  informal 
act  in  accordance  with  his  predilections  and  habits.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  rhetoric  is  both  (i)  the  art  of  writ- 
ing and  speaking  well  and  (2)  the  facts  and  principles  that 
have  to  do  with  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  well.  When 
you  have  the  former  you  may  afford  to  forget  the  latter. 
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CHAPTER  II 

SUBJECTS  AND  TITLES 

The  great  question,  '*What  shall  I  write  about?"  is  an- 
swered in  the  actual  world  of  discourse  by  one's  desires,  inter- 
ests, and  mental  resources,  by  a  knowledge  of  an  audience 
and  the  call  of  an  occasion  or  an  editor.  In  school  and  college 
courses  in  rhetoric  it  is  usually  answered  by  the  selection  of 
subjects  suitable  for  training  at  a  special  stage.  Evidently  the 
more  nearly  the  latter  conditions  may  imitate  the  former  the 
better.  For  convenience  in  this  chapter  we  may  say  that  good 
subjects  for  training  comprise  (i)  reproductions  of  what  is 
already  in  print,  as  translations  and  summaries,  (2)  personal 
subjects,  taken  from  one's  experience  or  interests  and  involving 
observation  and  imagination,  and  (3)  learned  subjects  which 
call  for  some  reading  and  research.  This  classification  is  less 
accurate  and  complete  than  suggestive,  but  it  will  be  found  to 
be  not  very  far  from  what  authors  are  actually  writing  about, 
though  the  varieties  in  each  class  are  legion. 

Translation  and  summary.  The  function  of  these  forms  in 
the  world  of  writing  is  to  make  more  accessible  facts  expressed 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  or  what  is  of  too  great  length  for  the 
reader  with  limited  time,  or,  in  longer  works,  to  serve  as  illus- 
tration. This  last  function  needs  further  explanation;  the 
necessity  for  the  others  is  evident.  Of  the  use  of  summary  to 
illustrate  a  point,  the  following  example  will  serve.  Walter 
Bagehot,  in  a  brilliant  essay  entitled,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson 
and  Browning;  or,  Pure,  Ornate,  and  Grotesque  Art  in  English 
Poetry,^  used  his  poets  to  illustrate  his  idea  of  the  three 
kinds  of  art.    Of  "  ornate  art "  he  says : 

1  Literary  Essays, 

Id 
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The  extreme  opposite  to  this  pure  art  is  what  may  be  called 
ornate  art.  This  species  of  art  aims  also  at  giving  a  delineation 
of  the  typical  idea  in  its  perfection  and  its  fulness,  but  it  aims  at 
so  doing  in  a  manner  most  di£ferent  It  wishes  to  surround  the 
type  with  the  greatest  ntunber  of  circumstances  which  it  will  bear. 
It  works  not  by  choice  and  selection,  but  by  accumulation  and 
aggregation.  The  idea  is  not,  as  in  the  pure  style,  presented  with 
the  least  clothing  which  it  will  endure,  but  with  the  richest  and 
most  involved  clothing  that  it  will  admit. 

We  are  fortunate  in  not  having  to  hunt  out  of  past  literature 
an  illustrative  specimen  of  the  ornate  style.  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
just  given  one  admirable  in  itself,  and  most  characteristic  of  the 
defects  and  the  merits  of  this  style.  The  story  of  Enoch  Arden, 
as  he  has  enhanced  and  presented  it,  is  a  rich  and  splendid  com- 
posite of  imagery  and  illustration.  Yet  how  simple  that  story  is 
in  itself!  A  sailor  who  sells  fish,  goes  to  sea,  is  wrecked  on  a 
desert  island,  stays  there  some  years,  on  his  return  finds  his  wife 
married  to  a  miller,  speaks  to  a  landlady  on  the  subject,  and  dies. 
Told  in  the  pure  and  simple,  the  unadorned  and  classical  style, 
this  story  would  not  have  taken  three  pages,  but  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  been  able  to  make  it  the  principal  —  the  largest  tale  in  his  new 
volume.  He  has  done  so  only  by  giving  to  every  event  and  inci- 
dent in  the  volume  an  accompanying  commentary.  He  tells  a  great 
deal  about  the  torrid  zone,  which  a  rough  sailor  like  Enoch  Arden 
certainly  would  not  have  perceived;  and  he  gives  to  the  fishing 
village,  to  which  all  the  characters  belong,  a  softness  and  a  fascina- 
tion which  such  villages  scarcely  possess  in  reality. 

In  this  passage,  Bagehot  used  the  striking  summary  of  the 
poem  and  also  the  very  brief  accounts  of  Tennyson's  descrip- 
tion of  English  village  life  not  only  in  a  purely  illustrative 
way,  but  also  to  bring  into  active  relief  the  thesis  on  which  he 
is  bent,  the  ornate  character  of  a  certain  kind  of  writing  best 
illustrated  by  Tennyson.  The  summary  is  here  completely 
subordinated  to  the  thesis  and  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
composition.  It  grows  out  of  the  composition  and  is  natu- 
rally introduced.  Too  frequently  summaries  do  not  compose 
with  the  rest  of  the  work  and  have  no  real  function  to  perform. 

Translation  offers  no  chance  and  simimary  very  little  chance 
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for  practice  in  composition.  In  translation  the  composition  is 
ready  made ;  the  translator  merely  has  to  understand  the  ideas 
and  to  express  them  in  as  good  English  as  possible,  either  lit- 
erally or  with  sufficiently  free  rendering  to  make  them  appear 
like  English  passages  of  a  corresponding  class.  Translation  is 
good  for  training  in  style.  Many  briefs  are  held  for  various 
theories  of  translation,  but  truth  to  the  ideas  and,  when  possi- 
ble, to  the  effect^of  the  original,  and  good  JEnglish  expression 
are  the  things  most  commonly  called  for.  Chiefly  to  be 
shunned,  apart  from  factual  falsity,  is  the  so-called  "trans- 
lation English,"  illustrated  by  the  schoolboy's  Virgil: 

O  Muse,  rela'te  to  me  the  causes,  which,  divine  will  having  been 
vexed,  or  grieved  at  what,  the  queen  of  the  gods  compelled  a  man 
of  so  great  renown,  to  undergo  the  round  of  so  many  chances  and 
to  perform  such  labors.    Is  such  wrath  to  celestial  minds  ? 

Summary,  like  translation,  has  its  composition  furnished, 
and  many  summaries  are  no  more  than  running  digests  of  facts 
or  ideas  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  original.  But  for  the 
ease  of  an  audience,  it  is  often  better  to  recast  the  order,  be- 
ginning with  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  gist  of  the  matter, 
especially  in  summaries  incorporated  in  longer  work.  Here 
there  is  some  field  for  ingenuity,  but  a  young  writer  had  best 
be  chary  of  trying  to  improve  on  the  order  of  Mill,  Newman, 
and  other  lucid  writers.  Except  in  running  narrative  it  is 
often  a  good  plan,  other  things  being  indifferent,  to  begin  with 
a  statement  of  the  main  idea  and  to  introduce  qualifications 
as  may  be  necessary.  Practice  in  summary  is  of  undoubted 
value  in  all  note-taking,  debating,  thesis-writing,  and  the  like. 

EXERCISES   IN   TRANSLATION   AND    SUMMARY 

I,  Translate  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  notable  piece  in  any 
foreign  language,  trying  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  style. 
Translate  a  short  poem  and  a  few  stanzas  from  a  long  poem,  in 
prose,  and  also,  where  possible,  in  verse.  Cf.  Part  IV,  Versifica- 
tion. 
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2.  Make  short  summaries,  of,  say,  two  or  three  pages,  of  the 
following  passages :  ^ 

1.  Parkman's  account  of  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  chapter  4  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  nnd  the  Indian  War  after  the  Con- 
quest of  Canada, 

2.  J.  S.  Mill's  early  education,  in  chapter  i  of  the  Autobiography. 

3.  The  Siege  of  the  Round-House.  Chapter  10  of  Stevenson's 
Kidnapped. 

4.  Dobbin's  Fight  with  Cuff.    Chapter  5  of  Vanity  Fair. 

5.  A  Dog  and  His  Master.  From  Jack  London's  The  Call  of  the 
Wild. 

6.  Arnold's  account  of  the  reasons  for  Wordsworth's  unpopu- 
larity.   From  Essays  in  Criticism:    Second  Series. 

7.  Learned  Words  and  Popular  Words.  Chapter  3  of  Greenough 
and  Kittredge's  Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech. 

8.  Huxley's  exposition  of  the  three  hypotheses  regarding  the 
formation  of  the  universe.  Lecture  i  of  Three  Lectures  on 
Evolution, 

9.  The  Pathetic  Fallacy.  From  part  iv.,  chapter  12  of  Ruskin's 
Modern  Painters. 

la    The  central  idea  of  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  IntimaHons  of 
Immortality,  or  of  Browning's  The  Statue  and  the  Bust. 

3.  Describe  briefly  any  one  of  the  following  poems: 

1.  Tennyson's  The  Lotus  Eaters. 

2.  Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 

3.  Shelley's  Alastor. 

%    Byron's  A  Vision  of  Judgment. 

5.    Fitzgerald's  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

1  Several  passages  cited  in  the  following  exercises  have  actually  been 
tested  and  have  worked  well,  but  others  would  evidently  be  quite  as 
satisfactory.  For  the  convenience  of  the  student  it  may  be  remarked 
that  certain  passages  in  exercises  ^,  5,  and  6  are  reprinted  in  the  fol- 
lowing books  of  selections. 

Carpenter,  G.  R.    American  Prose. 

Carpenter,  G.  R.  and  Brewster,  W.  T.    Modern  English  Prose. 

Brewster,  W.  T.    Specimens  of  Narration. 

Brewster,  W.  T.    Specimens  of  Modern  English  Literary  Criticism, 

Bouton,  A.  L.    The  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates. 

Baker,  G.  P.    Specimens  of  Argumentation. 

Lament,  H.    Specimens  of  Exposition. 

Gardiner,  J.  H.    The  Forms  of  Prose  Literature: 
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4.  What  is  the  central  idea  of  the  following  plays: 

1.  Shakspere's  Hamlet 

2.  Sheridan's  The  Rivals. 

3.  Byron's  Manfred, 

4.  Pincro's  Trelawney  of  the  Wells. 

5.  Ibsen's  A  Doll's  House. 

5.  State  briefly  and  concisely,  but  with  distinctness,  what  the 
following  books  are  about: 

1.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

2.  Kipling's  Plain  Tales  from  the  HUls. 

3.  Meredith's  The  Egoist 

4.  Hawthorne's  The  Marble  Faun. 

5.  Scott's  Quentin  Durward. 

6.  Mill's  The  Subjection  of  Women. 

7.  Arnold's  Culture  and  Anarchy. 

8.  Stevenson's  The  Amateur  Emigrant 

9.  Plato's  Crito. 

la    William  James's  The  Will  to  Believe. 

6.  Combine  short  summaries  of  the  following  subjects,  by 
whatever  method  may  seem  most  fitting,  into  statements  of  a 
general  idea:  (Compare  Bagehot  and  Huxley  in  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  on  pages  16-17  and  19,  exercise  2,  8.) 

I.  The  home  training  of  Mill,  Franklin,  and  Trollope,  as  de- 
scribed in  their  autobiographies. 

a.  Newman's  theory  of  a  university  compared  with  the  facts 
expressed  in  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus, 
Darwin's  Autobiography,  or  what  you  yourself  know. 

3.  Arnold  and  Pater  on  what  criticism  is.  Compare  The  Func^ 
tion  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time  in  Arnold's  Essays  in 
Criticism,  with  Pater's  preface  to  the  Renaissance. 

4.  Two  roseate  views  of  Shakspere:  De  Quincey's  Shakespeare 
and  Lamb's  On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 

5.  Keats's  delight  in  beautiful  objects  as  expressed  in  the  Ode  to 
the  Nightingale,  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  and  Ode  to  Autumn. 

6.  Arnold's  Morality,  Self  ^Reliance,  and  Dover  Beach. 

7.  Kipling's  Stalky  and  Company  and  Owen  Johnson's  The  Eter^ 
nal  Boy. 

8.  The  opening  speeches  of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates. 

9.  James  and  Stevenson  on  fiction  (see  Henry  James's  The  Art 
of  Fiction,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson's  A  Humble  Remonstrance). 

10.  Two  plans  for  the  New  York  Subway. 

11.  Political  platforms  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1912. 
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Personal  subjects,  and  subjects  depending  on  observation 
and  imagination.  These  are  evidently  as  varied  as  people. 
What  you  have  done,  what  you  see  about  you,  what  you  think 
of  things  that  you  see  and  hear  of,  the  products  of  your  imag- 
ination, supply  a  host  of  suggestion,  some  of  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  readable  and  interesting  sketches  and  stories.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  separate  subjects  of  this  very  inclusive 
class  from  its  neighbors ;  for  evidently  many  subjects  in  which 
we  feel  keen  interest  take  some  alien  utterance  for  a  point  of 
departure,  and  that  may  call  for  a  summary.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  careful  analysis  of  personal  subjects  not  infrequently 
involves  research,  if  one  is  at  all  curious.  Almost  anything  is 
good,  provided  it  interest  the  writer  and  has  a  remote  chance 
of  interesting  a  reader,  and  therefore,  in  theory,  no  subjects 
suitable  for  communication  may  be  deemed  improper.  But 
experience  shows  that  certain  subjects  are  not  likely  to  be 
good.  Character  sketches  and  stories  of  personal  experience 
are  excellent,  but  such  subjects  as,  "  How  I  spent  my  va- 
cation," by  reason  of  its  staleness;  descriptions  of  people  in 
the  street  cars,  because  of  their  customary  superficiality ;  and 
accounts  of  the  bizarre, —  of,  say,  cripples,  idiots,  and  other 
abnormal  t3rpes, —  from  their  likelihood  of  degenerating  into 
the  merely  obvious,  are  less  good  than  more  humdrum  things 
that  make  some  demand  on  one's  observation  and  thinking. 
A  little  reflection  or  experimentation  will  show  at  once  that 
certain  subjects,  good  in  themselves,  will  not  pan  out.  Noth- 
ing is  a  bad  subject  so  long  as  it  can  be  made  interesting,  but, 
for  the  majority  of  young  writers,  the  facts  of  every-day  expe- 
rience, and  what  one  thinks  about  these  facts,  are  likely  to  be 
more  worth  while  than  matter  of  remote  interest  and  uncertain 
knowledge.  "  What  do  I  think  about  this?  "  is  a  fine  question 
to  ask,  and  constant  practice  in  devising  subjects  will  b^et  a 
host  of  notions  and  situations. 
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EXERCISES 

1,  Write  short  themes  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  My  room. 

2.  What  happened  at  the  class  meeting. 

3.  The  view  from  my  window. 

4.  Fraternities. 

5.  What  a  good  book  is. 

6.  The  new  chapel. 

7.  Some  characteristics  of  my  college  class. 

8.  A  favorite  novel. 

9.  My  next-door  neighbor. 

10.  Football :  its  merits  and  defects. 

11.  Football :  how  to  play  it 

12.  How  I  write  a  theme,  or,  How  I  study  (a  comparison  between 
advice  or  the  ideal  and  actual  fact). 

13.  Professional  and  amateur  baseball. 

14.  My  course  of  study. 

2.  Comment  on  the  following  phrases  in  any  way  that  seems 
interesting  to  you, —  as  to  meaning,  truth,  etc. 

1.  A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds. 

2.  Proverbs  are  the  conventional  lies  of  civilization. 

3.  It  is  a  duty  that  a  man  owes  to  society  to  lie  to  one  who  asks 
impertinent  questions. 

4.  Home  is  the  girl's  prison  and  the  woman's  workhouse. 

5.  The  love  of  economy  is  the  root  of  all  virtue. 

6.  When  it  comes  to  rendering  service,  what  counts  most  in  the 
college  man,  as  with  every  other  man,  is  not  intellect,  not  hon- 
esty or  courage,  but  character. 

7.  It  is  better  to  lose  health  like  a  spendthrift  than  to  waste  it 
like  a  miser. 

8.  That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it; 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue. 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one« 

His  hundred 's  soon  hit : 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  a  unit 
g.    Why  be  this  juice  the  growth  of  God,  who  dare 
Blaspheme  the  twisted  tendril  as  a  snare? 
A  blessing,  we  should  use  it,  should  we  not? 
And  if  a  curse,  why  then  who  set  it  there ! 
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3.  Compose  such  motifs  as  the  following  into  short  narratives: 

1.  Pleasant  day ;  pleasant  companion,  quickly  moving  vehicle,  in- 
creasingly interesting  talk,  sudden  interruption,  unexpected  bath. 

2.  Intense  rivalry;  equal  number  of  victories;  final  conflict;  wav- 
ering fortunes;  critical  episode;  display  of  heroism,  counter- 
balanced by  skill;  general  uncertainty;  crushing  defeat  at  the 
very  end ;  joy  and  applause. 

4.  Write  a  short  story  accounting  for  the  presence  of  an  empty 
canoe  gp-ounded  on  the  shore  of  a  small  pond.  (Take  any  other 
circumstance,  but  do  not  kill  your  characters  if  you  can  possibly 
avoid  it.) 

5.  Write  short  stories  illustrating,  through  the  character  of 
some  person,  such  motives  as  selfishness,  bravery,  stupidity,  etc., 
but  in  so  doing,  try  to  avoid  preaching. 

6.  In  separate  themes  describe  and  characterize  some  person 
from  the  following  points  of  view: 

1.  The  impression  he  makes  on  you ;  your  own  likes  and  dislikes. 

2.  An  account  of  the  picturesque  facts  at  your  disposal 

3.  An  interpretation  based  on  his  attitude  towards  various  ideas 
and  objects. 

Learned  subjects.  Under  the  preceding  head  would  be 
classified  practically  all  the  literature  of  entertainment  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  literature  of  information  and  instruction, 
especially  that  of  an  informal  kind.  The  present  group  of 
subjects  deals  with  information  and  persuasion;  amusement 
and  entertainment  are  secondary  and  incidental.  In  the  actual 
world  such  subjects  make  up  the  bulk  (stories  excluded)  of 
our  more  serious  magazines,  of  our  books,  of  our  treatises, 
of  all  works  of  published  research  and  criticism,  and  the  greater 
part  of  serious  speeches  and  sermons.  They  may  be  merely 
explanatory,  or  expository,  or  they  may  involve  argumentation 
of  critical,  logical,  and  persuasive  sorts.  In  whatever  way  one 
may  come  by  the  idea  for  the  subject,  good  work  calls  for 
looking  up  the  facts  wherever  they  can  be  found;  if  not  in 
print  or  in  personal  possession,  then,  so  far  as  may  be,  by 
experimentation  and  original  inquiry.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  additions  to  human  knowledge  are  made  or  a  new  mean- 
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ing  given  to  old  facts.  Such  matters  are,  however,. the  busi- 
ness, in  university  life,  of  the  graduate  faculties  and  are  not 
matters  chiefly  of  rhetorical  training.  All  that  a  student  of 
composition  may  ordinarily  aim  at  by  way  of  college  exercises 
is  the  gathering  together  of  some  facts,  some  weighing  of  evi- 
dence, and  some  care  in  arrangement  If  one  can  compass 
clear  and  reasonable  statements  of  what  is  already  known, — 
though  more  or  less  scattered  in  bodks,  magazines,  pamphlets, — 
one  is  doing  good  work.  Evidently  this  class  of  subjects  may 
call  for  translation,  summary,  and  such  matters  as  have  been 
treated  in  the  previous  category.  The  special  questions  of 
exposition  and  argumentation  will  be  dealt  with  at  greater 
length  in  the  third  part  of  this  volume. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  LEARNED  ESSAYS 

I,  Write  themes  on  the  following  subjects.  They  should  be 
of  whatever  length  is  necessary  for  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
facts,  and,  where  necessary,  criticism  of  opposing  views  and  inter- 
pretation on  the  facts  may  be  added:  — 

1.  The  Book  of  Job. 

2.  Wagner's  system  of  music. 

3.  The  servant  in  the  comedies  of  Moli^re. 

4.  The  literary  study  of  the  Bible. 

5.  Modern  novels  dealing  with  early  Christianity. 

6.  The  world  of  Anthony  Trollope. 

7.  Stories  of  American  college  life. 

8.  Recent  critics  of  the  American  university. 

9.  American  notes  by  British  travelers. 

10.  Lincoln  as  politician. 

11.  The  musical  societies  of  New  York. 

12.  Dutch  settlements  in  America. 

13.  The  position  of  the  Free  Silver  party  in  1896. 

14.  What  is  evolution? 

15.  The  system  of  classification  in  botany  and  zoology. 

16.  The  Brook  Farm  experiment. 

17.  Washington's  strategy  in  the  Yorktown  campaign. 

18.  The  ethics  of  Browning's  poetry. 

19.  The  Stuarts  in  fiction. 

20.  Pragmatism. 
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2»    Write  arguments  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Has  the  Raines  Law  reduced  drunkenness  in  New  York  City? 

2.  Is  the  age  at  which  young  men  become  established  in  the  pro- 
fessions increasing? 

3.  Is  the  medical  profession  overcrowded? 

4.  Should  the  State  place  its  orphans  in  private  families? 

5.  Should  New  York  City  own  and  operate  its  subways? 

6.  Should  the  policy  popularly  known  as  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work"  be  adopted  in  the  public  school  system? 

7.  Should  the  Federal  government  establish  a  uniform  divorce 
law? 

8.  Should  the  education  of  women  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
assume  the  same  form  as  that  given  to  men? 

9.  Was  Luther  responsible  for  the  Peasant's  Revolt? 
la    Is  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Steele  just? 

11.  Are  the  arguments  of  the  Baconians  sound? 

12.  Has  the  United  States  been  justified  in  taking  possession  of  the 
Philippines? 

13.  Should  United  States  senators  be  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote? 

14.  Should  capital  punishment  be  abolished  ? 

15.  Is  Mars  inhabited? 

16.  Should  the  "honor  system"  be  established  in College? 

17.  Are  Quentin  Durward,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  and  Henry 
Esmond  accurate  pictures  of  the  life  with  which  they  deal  ? 

Titles.  Titles  of  books,  articles,  and  other  forms  of  writ- 
ing, like  the  names  of  houses,  estates,  pets,  and  children,  usu- 
ally follow  the  acquisition  of  the  subject  But  this  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case :  often  a  chance  phrase  or  title  suggests 
a  suitable  situation.  Such  titles  as  The  Lady  of  the  Seven- 
Forty-Seven  or  His  One  Witticism  may  readily  occur  to  any 
one,  and  may  possibly  suggest  a  subject.  Again,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  definite,  clear  title,  in  place  of  a  vague  affair,  helps 
to  clarify  our  ideas.  The  processes  of  finding  subjects  and 
titles  are  interwoven  at  all  points,  though,  logically,  the  title  is 
ancillary  to  the  subject.  In  any  event,  titles  have  two  uses: 
(i)  they  tell  the  reader  what  the  subject  is,  and  (2)  they  try 
to  make  that  subject  as  attractive  as  possible.  This  last  func- 
tion is  of  minor  importance  in  exposition  and  argumentation 
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where  accuracy  is  essential,  but  is  evidently  of  much  moment 
in  work  designed  for  entertainment.  Argumentative  titles,  in- 
deed, are  conventionalized  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  or  propo- 
sition, which  may  be  put  in  a  declarative  way  or,  as  in  the 
preceding  exercises,  in  the  form  of  a  question.  Expository  titles 
are  usually  a  phrase  or  a  topic.  In  both  argumentation  and 
exposition  accuracy  and  definiteness  are  desirable,  since  in  cer- 
tain aspects,  the  actual  treatment  is  nothing  more  than  an 
expansion  of  the  terms  in  the  title. 

The  same  general  principle,  that  titles  should  be  as  definite 
as  possible,  applies  also  to  imaginative  subjects  and  all  writing 
that  is  done  for  entertainment.  Such  titles  as  "  A  Mountain 
Climb,"  "  A  Dream,"  "  A  Runaway,"  or  "  An  Adventure,"  are 
of  very  little  value  by  reason  of  vagueness  and  commonplace- 
ness;  they  seldom  arouse  interest.  They  inevitably  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  writer  cannot  have  anything  to  say.  They 
should  be  more  definite ;  and  should  name,  if  possible,  the  par- 
ticular interest  or  point  of  the  climb,  the  dream,  the  adventure, 
as,  say,  "  Midnight  in  the  Madison  Hut,"  or  "  A  Siesta  on 
the  Wengem  Alp,"  or  "  Sunset  from  the  Rigi,"  all  of  which 
are  comparatively  particular  and  name  some  central  experience. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  pages  of  no  current  magazine  will 
you  find  such  titles  as  "  A  Dream,"  and  its  companions  in 
vagueness,  though,  in  a  book,  after  it  is  once  a-going,  there 
may  be  chapter  heads  of  much  nebulosity. 

Beyond  being  definite,  titles  may  be  made  attractive  and 
alluring  and  stimulating  in  many  ways.  Titles  that  set  the 
reader  a-guessing, —  as  The  Man  Who  Would  he  King,  The 
Return  of  the  Native,  The  WUd  Ass's  Skin,  The  Man  Who 
Laughs,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The 
Mark  of  the  Beast, —  abound  in  good  literature;  they  excite 
one's  curiosity  and  are  easy  to  remember.  Of  this  class  are 
titles  that  run  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  alliterative  titles,  as 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  Celt  and  Saxon,  Headlong  Hall,  Pen, 
Pencil,  and  Poison;  lines  from  the  poets,  as  A  Hazard  of  New 
Fortunes,  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,  Far  from  the  Mad- 
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ding  Crowd,  But  Yet  a  Woman;  imaginative  titles,  like  Rus- 
kin's  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  Stones  of  Venice,  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  such  titles  must  be  used  with 
taste,  since  all  methods  may  be  so  overworked  as  to  degenerate 
into  absurdity  and  cheap  alliteration. 

Many  titles  of  novels  and  books  of  entertainment  are,  evi- 
dently, merely  name  titles,  as  Adam  Bede  or  Rhoda  Fleming. 
Frequently  to  these  is  prefixed  some  qualifying  phrase,  as  The 
Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Reverend  Amos  Barton,  or  The  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  or  some  descriptive  phrase,  as  Tom  Jones,  the  His- 
tory of  a  Foundling.  These  very  likely  go  back  to  the  picar- 
esque novel,  but  in  any  case  there  is  choice  among  names. 
Dickens,  for  example,  using  this  form  of  title  very  commonly, 
evidently  tried  to  give  it  some  distinction  in  Oliver  Twist, 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  David  Copperfield,  and  the  like.  Scott  was 
characteristically  happy  in  such  modified  name  titles  as  The 
Antiquary,  Old  Mortality,  and  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  and 
his  change  of  the  original  Merries  to  Redgauntlet  shows,  like 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  his  sense  for  good  names.  Akin  to 
these  personal  titles  are  place  titles,  such  as  Treasure  Island, 
and  action  titles,  like  Kidnapped,  and  it  is  evident  that  these 
slide  easily  into  the  kind  of  titles  that  we  have  previously  con- 
sidered, The  Man  Who  Was,  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  and  so 
on.  The  purpose  in  all  cases,  aside  from  mere  exactness,  is 
to  make  something  attractive  to  the  mind,  just  as  advertise- 
ments and  posters  aim  to  attract  the  eye  and  hence  win  atten- 
tion for  the  alleged  merits  of  a  commodity  or  the  contents  of 
a  magazine. 


EXERCISES 

I.  Find  appropriate  titles  for  any  of  the  subjects  suggested 
in  the  preceding  exercises  of  this  chapter  that  seem  to  you  to  need 
titles  other  than  the  topic  as  phrased.  Explain  briefly  how  your 
title  describes  the  contents. 

a.    Reword  any  of  the  explanatory  and  argumentative  titles  in 
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the  preceding  sections  in  order  to  gain  greater  definiteness  and 
accuracy.    Explain  exactly  what  is  gained  by  the  change. 

3.  Which  of  the  following  titles  names  or  suggests  the  most 
interesting  subjects?  (Poems  and  fiction  are  omitted  from  the 
actual  table  of  contents  of  a  current  magazine, —  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  June,  191 1.) 

1.  Undergraduate  Scholarship. 

2.  The  War  against  War. 

3.  The  Problem  of  Priscilla. 

4.  The  Order  of  the  Garden. 

5.  Lee  and  Jackson. 

6.  What  is  Wrong  with  our  Boys? 

7.  The  Country  Minister. 
a  The  Portrait  Incubus. 

9.  The  Abolition  of  the  Queue. 

10.  A  South  African  Sweet-Tooth. 

11.  If  the  United  States  Should  Go  to  War. 

12.  The  Pedigree  of  Pegasus.     (aYid,  as  short  sketches) 

13.  In  Praise  of  Journeys. 

14.  The  Immorality  of  Travel. 

15.  Wedding  Journeys  by  Proxy. 

16.  My  View. 

17.  The  Pleasures  of  Acquaintance. 

4.  To  the  foregoing  subjects,  what  added  interest  would  come 
from  the  name  of  the  author?  In  which  subjects  is  the  author's 
name  most  necessary  to  lend  authority  and  interest  to  the  title? 

5.  In  the  following  very  well-known  stories  show  to  what  de- 
gree the  title  characterizes  the  main  point  of  the  narrative. 

1.  Poe's  The  Cask  of  Amontillado, 

2.  Hawthorne's  The  Ambitious  Guest, 

3.  Hale's  A  Man  without  a  Country, 

4.  De  Maupassant's  The  Necklace, 

5.  Harte's  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat. 

6.  Stevenson's  Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr,  Hyde. 

7.  Kipling's  The  Light  that  Failed. 
a  Doyle's  The  Speckled  Band, 

6.  Comment  on  the  chapter  titles  in  any  well-known  novels, 
with  regard  to  fitness  in  naming  the  subject  of  the  chapter  and 
to  quality.  Scott's  Quentin  Durward,  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone 
and  George  Eliot's  Felix  Holt  illustrate  different  methods. 
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7.    Criticize  the  following  titles  actually  employed  in  students' 
themes: 

A  Trip;  A  Horse  Experience;  The  Prophecy  of  Hallowe'en; 
Two  Hours  on  Horseback;  A  Schoolroom  Incident;  John  to  the 
Rescue;  The  Silver  Buckle;  How  a  Physician  cured  a  Case  of 
Lockjaw  by  administering  Poison;  The  Story  of  Hilda;  Apache 
Warfare;  Why  Uncle  John  Married;  A  Visit  to  the  Homedale 
Glass  Works ;  From  Long  Island  to  New  Hampshire ;  The  Canyons 
of  Illinois;  A  Race  between  Cup  Defenders;  My  Visit  to  my  Old 
Relation ;  My  Trip  with  the  Football  Team ;  Caught  in  a  Driving 
Rain;  A  Short  Canoe  Trip;  Users  of  the  One  Talent;  Queen 
Louisa's  Tomb;  A  Crazy  Craze;  Thoughts  of  a  College  Novice; 
Something  at  ihe  Window;  My  Experience  with  a  Sailboat;  A 
(K) night  without  a  Home;  On  a  Fishing  Steamer;  The  Wagner 
Festival  at  Munich;  A  Lightning  Stroke;  The  Towers  of  Silence; 
A  Day  on  the  Mississii^i  River;  Canvassing;  More  Inhuman  than 
a  Dog;  A  Mistaken  Pursuit;  Sunset  and  Nightfall  upon  a  Mt 
Top ;  A  Mistaken  Kindness ;  The  Revival  of  the  "  Magic  Flute  "  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House ;  High  School  and  College  Entrance 
Requirements;  Two  Views  of  the  Sea  from  Tennyson;  At  the 
Ferry ;  My  Reading  of  '*  The  Man  without  a  Country  " ;  The  Snob  — 
A  Zoological  Study;  The  Englishman  in  the  United  States;  The 
Last  Night  of  the  Military  Show;  The  Renaissance  Period  in 
Browning's  Poems;  Work  among  the  Poor  done  by  Young  Girls; 
The  Topeka  Daily  Capital;  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady;  Hawthorne, 
the  Optimist;  The  Value  of  Experience;  The  Hoodoo  of  Style; 
Some  Comments  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Interest" 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  COLLECTION   OF   MATERLAL ;   NOTE-TAKING 

Sources  of  material  for  writing.  Just  as  most  of  our 
wealth  comes  ultimately  from  the  soil  and  its  products,  so  most 
of  our  material  for  writing  comes  from  the  earth  and  the  things 
that  are  upon  it  Man's  observation  of  the  details,  or  his  con- 
ception of  the  sum  total,  of  the  world  and  its  relationships  is, 
according  to  his  reactions  and  his  temperament,  the  spring  of 
all  his  literary  effort.  Broadly  speaking,  all  material  consists 
of  facts  about  the  universe  or  combinations  of  facts,  often  of 
a  very  abstruse  kind;  or  notions  about  the  facts,  that  is,  of 
ideas.  Facts  are  usually  determined  by  observation,  aided  by 
whatever  intellectual  processes  may  be  brought  to  bear ;  ideas 
usually  spring  from  a  very  active  and  often  inaccurate  agent 
commonly  called  imagination,  of  the  real  nature  of  which  very 
little  is  known.  It  is  often  thought  to  be  the  peculiar  property 
of  literary  people,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  just  as  important 
in  science,  in  business,  in  politics,  and  philanthropy,  and  is  as 
active  there. 

Like  Moliere,  the  sensible  writer  "  takes  his  good  "  where  he 
finds  it,—  with  due  regard,  of  course,  to  the  copyright  law  and 
to  the  modern  courtesy,  also,  of  giving  credit  to  other  writers 
and  authorities.  Now,  there  are  four  sources  of  material,  all 
of  which  may,  but  need  not  necessarily,  enter  into  any  piece  of 
writing.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  draw  hard  and  fast 
lines  or  in  most  cases  to  say  which  is  the  cart  and  which  is 
the  horse,  but  two  sources  for  writing  as  it  actually  goes  on 
might  be  called  primary,  and  two  secondary.  The  primary 
are  observation  and  imagination ;  they  are  evidently  the  sound- 
ing-lines which  the  human  mind  has  always  been  dropping  into 
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the  dq)ths  of  nature's  sea.  The  secondary  record  the  results 
of  these  observations;  they  are  the  charts  and  log-books  of 
the  voyage.  In  plainer  terms,  these  secondary  sources  consist 
of  floating  information,  whether  of  the  common  run  or  in  the 
mind  of  a  particular  person,  and  of  the  recorded  information 
and  ideas  in  published  form.  That  is  to  say,  what  you  take 
in  with  your  senses,  what  you  imagine,  what  you  are  told,  and 
what  you  read,  are  in  general  the  only  sources  of  material  for 
writing. 

This  matter  has  to  be  spoken  of,  because  the  view  is  so  often 
held  that  libraries  are  the  sources  of  material  and  that  one  must 
go  to  them  to  get  something  to  write  about.  The  truth  is  that 
libraries  are  the  repositories  of  recorded  knowledge,  and,  like 
all  repositories,  such  as  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  are 
somewhat  behind  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  and  thought; 
for  a  library,  like  each  particular  book,  records  something  that 
is  changing  or  is  actually  passed  away.  Still  the  records  of 
books  and  libraries  are  probably  the  most  useful  of  the  com- 
monly held  sources  of  material  that  we  have;  for  though  in 
observation  and  certainly  in  imaginative  work,  one  may  not 
need  them  at  all,  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  in  any 
work  making  the  slightest  claims  to  scholarship. 

How  to  get  at  materiaL  Following  the  preceding  analysis 
of  the  sources  of  material,  we  may  say,  regarding  what  have 
been  called  the  primary  sources  of  material,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  any  valuable  counsel,  because  the  subject 
is  a  very  large  one  and  for  the  reason,  also,  that  includes 
the  saying  that  poets  are  bom  and  not  made.  Nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  natural  endowment.  An)rthing  that  trains 
one's  observation  in  any  field  of  knowledge  is  good,  any  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind  in  discrimination  is  helpful,  and  the  sitting 
down  to  hard  thinking  on  a  topic, —  resolving  what  it  is,  what 
it  is  not,  whence  it  arose,  whither  it  leads,  the  analysis  of  its 
meaning,  its  practical  applications,  why  one  should  think  about 
it  at  all,  how  it  divides  and  subdivides  itself, —  these  are  all 
aids  to  intellectual  digestion  and  to  the  finding  of  material. 
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Applying  the  same  methods  to  imaginative  work, —  revolving 
a  scene  before  one's  mind  till  it  takes  on  more  definite 
form,  mulling  over  the  why  and  wherefore  of  some  event, 
trying  to  envisage,  in  a  new  relation,  people  and  things  that 
one  is  familiar  with  are  all  aids  to  what  is  known  as  invention. 
"Try  to  be  one  of  the  people  on  whom  nothing  is  lost"  is 
the  counsel  of  a  great  realistic  novelist,^  and  it  goes  far.  As 
we  progress  we  shall  see  various  ways  of  stimulating  inven- 
tion in  special  topics  of  composition;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact 
invention  and  composition,  with  many  writers,  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Information  one  gathers  where  it  is  to  be  found, —  that 
is,  one  goes  (i)  to  one's  own  knowledge,  previously  gained, 

(2)  to  men  who  have  the  facts  and  the  suggestions,   and 

(3)  to  publications.  How  to  get  at  the  second  is  not  al- 
ways clear,  and,  as  to  the  first,  many  of  us  unfortunately 
know  many  things  too  vaguely  or  hold  our  opinions  with  too 
prejudiced  a  grasp  to  profit  much  by  them  in  actual  composi- 
tion. The  third  demands  a  special  word.  Owing  to  the 
enormous  number  of  books  and  articles  already  published  and 
continually  being  published,  a  special  science  of  bibliography 
has  arisen..  This,  in  brief,  aims  simply  at  getting  at  the  vast 
body  of  information  scattered  in  books  and  periodicals  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  No 
royal  road  to  bibliography,  however,  has  yet  been  made. 
Hence  we  find  general  encyclopedias  and  special  encyclopedias 
with  articles  on  all  subjects  of  knowledge  and  references  to 
the  chief  authorities  on  these  subjects,  indexes  and  lists  of 
references  in  any  book  pretending  to  scholarly  dignity,  card 
catalogues  in  all  well-regulated  libraries,  arranged  both  by 
subject  and  title,  special  indexes  of  periodical  literature,  such 
as  Poole's  Index  and  the  Cumulative  Index,  and  also,  perhaps 
above  all,  staffs  of  well-trained  and  obliging  librarians  who 
are  ready  to  give  information  and  assistance.     Special  bibli- 

1  Henry  James :    The  Art  of  Fiction. 
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Qgraphies  arise  in  connection  with  every  subject,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  subjects,  bibliography  is  so  important  that  it  con- 
sumes the  major  part  of  one's  eflforts.  No  writer  who  would 
tap  the  accumulated  information  on  any  subject  can  neglect 
the  aid  of  bibliography.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious 
way  of  getting  material,  and  references  will  from  time  to  time 
be  made  to  special  subjects. 

Note-Taking.  The  chief  object  of  taking  notes  is  to  aid 
one's  memory;  and  since  nearly  all  memories  are  defective,  it 
is  well  to  take  notes  on  all  important  matters.  Note-taking 
is  usually  thought  of  as  an  especial  adjunct  to  college  courses 
and  learned  reading,  and  that  type,  indeed,  is  the  one  that 
chiefly  concerns  us.  But  it  is  manifest  that  note-taking  may 
apply  to  all  the  sources  of  material  that  have  been  enumerated 
above.  For  example,  Emerson  took  notes  on  his  intuitions 
and  inspirations  about  various  things,  and  when  he  had  a 
good  many  he  conjoined  several,  more  or  less  alike,  into  a  lec- 
ture on  Self 'Reliance,  or  The  American  Scholar,  or  The  Over- 
Sotd,  or  what  not.  Many  people  have  many  inspirations  and 
flashes  of  ideas  of  this  kind,  but  they  do  not  always  put  them 
down,  or  if  the  notions  stray  into  print,  they  are  likely  to  be 
much  inferior  to  Emerson's.  Stevenson,  again,  tells  us  how 
he  was  accustomed  to  keeping  a  note-book  in  which  he  re- 
corded impressions  and  descriptions  of  what  he  saw  or  "  com- 
memorated some  halting  stanzas."*  Sketches  of  ideas  for 
poems,  of  situations  in  stories,  and  a  thousand  and  one  such 
things  are  made  the  subject  of  note-taking  by  authors ;  Haw- 
thorne's note-book  as  published  in  the  complete  editions  of  his 
works,  is  an  example  of  this  note-taking,  not  so  much  from 
books  as  from  one's  own  brain. 

Another  very  important  use  of  note-taking  contemplates  in- 
tellectual sharpness,  that  basis  of  good  scholarship  and  of  much 
good  writing.  This  has  been  made  lustrous  by  Gibbon's 
practice :  • 

^A  College  Magagine  in  Memories  and  Portraits, 
•  Memoirs, 
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As  I  am  now  entering  on  a  more  ample  field  of  society  and  study, 
I  can  only  hope  to  avoid  a  vain  and  prolix  garrulity  by  overlooking 
the  vulgar  crowd  of  my  acquaintance,  and  confining  myself  to 
such  intimate  friends  among  books  and  men  as  are  best  entitled  to 
my  notice  by  their  own  merit  and  reputation,  or  by  the  deep 
impression  which  they  have  left  on  my  mind.  Yet  I  will  embrace 
this  occasion  of  recommending  to  the  young  student  a  practice 
which  about  this  time  I  adopted  myself.  After  glancing  my  eye 
over  the  design  and  order  of  a  new  book,  I  suspended  the  perusal 
till  I  had  finished  the  task  of  self-examination ;  till  I  had  revolved, 
in  a  solitary  walk,  all  that  I  knew  or  believed,  or  had  thought  on 
the  subject  of  the  whole  work,  or  of  some  particular  chapter.  I 
was  then  qualified  to  discern  how  much  the  author  added  to  my 
original  stock,  and  if  I  was  sometimes  satisfied  by  the  agreement 
I  was  sometimes  warned  by  the  opposition  of  our  ideas. 

Nearly  all  note-taking  by  college  students  is  on  the  lectures 
or  the  reading  connected  with  their  college  courses.  Certain 
kinds  of  English  themes  call  for  a  good  deal  of  reading  and 
note-taking,  but  students  should  also  be  encouraged  to  make 
notes  of  what  they  see  and  hear  or  of  scenes  and  situations 
that  occur  to  them. 

The  essence  of  note-taking.  Much  note-taking  is  as- 
suredly a  weariness  to  the  flesh  and  the  ruin  of  handwriting. 
Quite  as  many  students  take  too  many  notes  as  too  few  jot- 
tings, and  the  result  of  the  one  excess  is  intellectual  under- 
brush, of  the  other,  vague  ideas  and  bad  examinations.  There 
IS  much  art  in  good  note-taking.  Whether  of  reading  or  of 
lecturing,  the  good  note-taker  merely  follows  any  good  in- 
tellectual process:  (i)  he  distinguishes  fact  from  opinion; 
(2)  he  distinguishes  between  detail  or  illustration  and  idea 
or  principle;  (3)  he  gets  the  gist  of  the  idea;  and  (4)  he 
puts  things  in  proper  proportion*  As  a  mechanical  aid  in  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  doing  such  things  well,  the  practice,  among 
beginners,  of  rewriting  notes  is  very  important.  The  exer- 
cises in  the  first  part  of  the  preceding  chapter  are  essentially 
exercises  in  note-taking  and  the  rewriting  of  notes,  but  they 
are  called  summary. 
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System  in  note-taking.  Whether  one  uses  a  separate  book 
for  each  course  or  subject;  whether  one  prefers  a  large  and 
learned  looking  book  that  will  afterwards  grace  one's  shelves, 
or  a  small  flexible  aflfair  that  can  be  slipped  into  one's  pocket 
or  reticule ;  whether  one  likes  separate  leaves  or  solid  books ; 
ruled  paper  or  unruled  paper ;  red,  white,  gre^n  or  blue  lines, 
double  lines ;  square  or  round  holes ;  chains,  earrings,  or  pins, 
for  binders, —  all  this  is  a  matter  largely  of  personal  pref- 
erence,—  though  some  instructors,  in  courses  where  note- 
books have  to  be  examined,  rightly  insist  on  uniformity  and 
adaptation  to  the  kind  of  material  with  which  a  course  deals. 
For  the  individual  some  system  is  probably  good,  provided  it 
be  not  engrossing;  for  the  object  of  all  systems  of  note-taking 
is  to  enable  the  student  to  find  the  material  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Some  form  of  card  or  envelope  system  is  probably 
a  good  one  to  follow. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  notes  that  a  student  takes 
of  lectures  in  a  college  course,  though  following  the  same 
intellectual  process,  are  practically  different  from  almost  all 
other  kinds  of  notes.  Notes  on  college  courses  aim  to  re- 
produce that  course,  as  a  matter  of  mental  training  or  as  a 
body  of  new  fact  to  be  incorporated  into  one's  mind.  Other 
notes  are  likely  to  serve  some  immediately  practical  purpose, 
the  ordering  of  a  bill  of  goods,  the  making  of  cake,  or,  in  the 
world  of  writing,  what  is  going  to  be  4  propos  of  a  subject. 
In  the  world  of  published  writing  there  are  a  few  summaries 
and  digests  of  longer  books  and  articles  for  the  convenience 
of  readers,  and  these  may  involve  seriatim  note-taking,  but 
usually,  in  actual  writing,  one  assorts  from  various  bodies  of 
notes  what  is  essential  to  his  purpose.  Therefore,  whereas  a 
sq)arate  book  may  be  a  good  tWng  for  each  coUege  course 
where  one  subject  of  knowledge  is  sequestrated  from  other 
knowledge  (and,  alas,  tends  so  to  remain  in  the  minds  of 
many  students),  in  the  actual  world,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
information  comes  from  many  sources  and  knowledge  doubles 
on  its  tracks,  the  isolated  note,  or  jotting,  or  clipping,  to  be 
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retained  in  a  folder  or  envelope,  or  engrossed  or  mounted  on 
a  separate  card,  all  properly  labelled  and  indexed,  is  the  pref- 
erable method.  Any  college  course  that  compels  the  student 
to  get  material  from  various  sources  and  to  coordinate  it  for 
himself  is  evidently  valuable  in  actual  training. 


EXERCISES  IN  NOTE-TAKING 

1.  Jot  down  briefly  what  you  know  about  the  life  of  Shakspere, 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Natural  Selec- 
tion, the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and  other  such  subjects,  and 
then  read  any  authority  on  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  for 
Shakspere,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  for  the  French  Revolution,  etc. 

2.  What  is  the  gist  of  the  following  essays  and  books?  State 
the  main  principles  and  the  chief  illustrations  that  are  used  to  set 
out  these  principles :  * 

1.  An  Apology  for  Idlers,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

2.  Liberty,  by  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  What  is  a  University  f  by  J.  H.  Newman,  in  the  Rise  and  Prog^ 
ress  of  Universities. 

4.  The  New  South,  by  H.  W.  Grady. 

5.  The  Strenuous  Life,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 

6.  The  Social  Value  of  the  College-Bred,  by  William  James  in 
McClure's  Magazine  for  February,  1908. 

3.  In  the  following  essays  and  books  discriminate  between 
what  is  fact  and  what  is  opinion,  however  derived  or  however 
dignified: 

1.  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison,  by  Macaulay. 

2.  The   Philosophy   of  the   Short-story,  by   Professor   Brander 
Matthews. 

3.  On  a  Piece  of  Chalk,  by  T.  H.  Huxley. 

4.  Compensation,  by  Emerson. 

5.  The  Division  of  Labor  from  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Adam 
Smith. 

^  Some  of  the  essays  cited  are  reprinted  in  the  books  referred  to  on 
page  19  and  others  will  be  found  in  R.  C.  Ringwalt's  Modem  Amer- 
ican Oratory  and  Fercival  and  JelliflFe's  Specimens  of  Exposition  and 
Argument, 
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4.  Try  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  material  in  the  foregoing 
and  other  essays;  in  other  words,  try  to  find  out  how  the  writers 
came  by  their  facts  and  their  opinions,  and  why  the  facts  are 
sound  or  not  sound  and  the  opinions  true  or  not  true. 

5.  Test  your  own  notes  taken  in  any  lecture  to  see  if  they 
discriminate  between  fact  and  opinion  as  uttered  by  the  lecturer, 
and  to  see  if  they  keep  gist  and  illustration  apart. 

6.  Assemble  notes  that  you  have  made  from  different  sources 
on  one  subject  and  note  similarities,  differences,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  different  points,  in  the  treatment  by  different  writers. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CXDNVENTIONS  OF  COMPOSITION 

What  conventions  are*  Conventions  are  the  ideas,  S3rm- 
bols,  and  practices, —  among  any  group  of  people,  in  the  world 
at  large,  or  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect, —  that  are  commonly 
accepted  and  agreed  upon.  They  constitute  a  kind  of  com- 
munal or  class  habit,  though  they  are  often  more  a  matter 
of  consciousness  than  are  most  personal  habits.  Like  habits, 
they  are  extremely  useful  in  that  they  save  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  leave  our  minds  free  for  other  matters.  Again, 
despite  the  customary  railing  against  conventions,  they  are 
usually  founded  on  some  entirely  reasonable,  though  often 
forgotten,  experiences  and  judgments.  Like  customs,  they 
tend  to  grow  outworn,  and  it  is  when  in  this  musty  state  that 
they  become  irksome,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not 
keep  pace  with  fact  and  practice.  But  conventions  will  al- 
ways exist  and  every  art  will  have  them  and  will  so  habituate 
us  to  them  that  we  shall  confound  them  with  reality.  They 
are,  indeed,  a  part  of  reality.  Artistic  conventions  are  perhaps 
seen  most  palpably  in  the  apparently  arbitrary  symbolism  of 
allegorical  pictures  and  heraldic  emblems.  In  literature,  it  is 
a  constant  convention  that  a  story  or  a  drama  shall  have  a 
beginning  and  an  end,  and  all  writing  whatsoever  also  exem- 
plifies that  convention,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  form  of  life, 
from  which  the  facts  are  taken,  goes  on  in  any  such  way.  In 
the  drama  the  conventions  of  stage  limitations  and  practice 
usually  cause  a  writer  to  begin  with  an  exposition  or  presen- 
tation of  situation,  antecedent  to  the  main  action,  though  not 
prophetic  of  it.  Such  a  scene,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  carefully 
picked   out    from   the   thousand   things    that    probably    did 
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happen,  and  it  is  picked  out  with  a  view  to  how  it  will  tell 
in  the  end.  This  evidently  in  no  wise  corresponds  to  the 
usual  way  things  move  in  life.  Unity,  coherence,  and 
emphasis,  so  much  insisted  on  in  composition,  are  conventions, 
but  they  are  of  high  importance  for  the  adequate  transmission 
of  ideas  of  any  considerable  complication.  Indeed,  in  one 
sense,  the  entire  study  of  rhetoric  and  composition  is  a  study 
in  the  sign  manual,  so  to  speak,  of  writing.  But  any  sensible 
rhetoric  would  discriminate  between  the  useful  and  the  out- 
worn conventions. 

Just  here,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  those  more  ele- 
mentary and  mechanical  conventions,  which,  like  evening 
clothes  and  soldier's  uniform,  tend  to  forestall  remarks  on 
irrelevant  things  or  to  prevent  mortal  confusion.  These  are 
what  the  advanced  student  should  know  before  beginning  to 
write. 

Grammar  and  usage  in  words.  These  are  important  and 
fundamental.  They  are  the  bone  and  marrow  of  expression. 
Grammar  is,  so  to  speak,  the  racial  order  of  thought;  usage, 
the  racial  choice  of  words.  A  writer's  words  must  be  Eng- 
lish words,  used  in  an  English  way,  and  his  sentences  must 
conform  to  English  syntax,  that  is,  to  the  way  words  are  put 
together  in  English.  The  chief  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
these  conventions  is  the  liability  of  a  serious  misunder- 
standing. Again  faulty  grammar  and  an  excessively  local  or 
slang  diction  are  held  to  be  signs  of  illiteracy  and  are  marks  of 
a  deficient  education  and  inadequate  c(Mnmand  of  the  very  in- 
strument of  one's  discourse,  of  proper  sense  for  the  mother 
tongue. 

Grammar,  as  applied  to  composition,  simply  means  that  the 
relation  of  various  facts  and  ideas  in  any  piece  of  writing  shall 
be  indicated  by  the  usual  forms  of  the  words, —  that  objects 
shall  take  the  customary  forms  of  nouns,  ideas  of  action  those 
of  verbs,  etc., —  and  that  any  unit  of  thought  shall  assume  the 
customary  manner  of  an  English  sentence, —  shall  have  a  sub- 
ject and  a  predicate.    Within  these  and  similar  grammatical 
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restrictions,  there  is  evidently  the  greatest  possible  range  for 
individual  variation  in  the  manner  in  which  the  relationships 
are  shown  and  in  the  ideas  to  be  expressed.  The  practical  and 
esthetic  values  of  such  variations  are  matters  of  rhetorical 
study,  and  will  be  treated  more  at  length  under  Style  in  Part 
II  of  this  book.  For  this  reason,  and  because  a  knowledge  of 
the  essential  rules  of  grammar  is  presupposed  in  everybody 
who  has  been  through  elementary  schools,  the  matter  need 
not  detain  us  here. 

Word  usage  is  at  least  an  equally  important  subject  of 
rhetorical  study;  for  the  accurate  use  of  words,  in  their  most 
widely  accepted  sense,  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  style. 
This  also  will  be  treated  in  Part  II.  As  with  grammar,  the 
moment  conformity  to  the  somewhat  changing  convention  is 
attained,  there  is  much  freedom  for  individual  skill. 

Spelling.  From  any  sensible  point  of  view  this  is  a  much 
less  important  matter  than  grammar,  wording,  or  even  punctu- 
ation. Bad  spelling  rarely  results  in  a  lack  of  clearness  and 
is  never  the  sign  of  unsound  thinking  or  a  seriously  defective 
education.  It  is  obviously  absurd  to  speak  as  follows: 
"  Grant  always  had  distinct  limitations  as  a  writer.  He  was 
a  bad  speller,  and  occasionally  he  lost  himself  in  a  loose  gram- 
matical construction  "  ^  even  though  one  or  two  other  unim- 
portant limitations  are  also  noted.  Spelling  is  but  the  husk 
of  words,  and  yet  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  highly  con- 
ventionalized part  of  written  composition.  Fewer  departures 
from  a  norm  are  "permissible"  (though  many  more  are 
actually  made  by  all  classes  of  writers)  than  are  allowed  even 
in  grammar  or  wording.  To  spell  badly  is  to  invite  reproof. 
The  conventional  system  of  English  spelling,  far  less  exact 
and  logical  than  that  of  other  civilized  languages  and  existing 
in  its  present  state  largely  for  the  convenience  of  printers, — 
or  arising  from  a  common  sentiment  of  the  desirability  of  con- 
formity in  all  matters, —  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to 

1  Hamlin  Garland :  Ulysses  S,  Grant  in  Carpenter's  American  Prose, 
p.  406. 
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master.  Probably  very  few  college  themes  are  free  from 
error,  and  few  manuscripts,  until  passed  upon  by  the  type- 
setters, are  in  that  immaculate  state.  Difficult  as  is  the 
mastery  of  the  convention,  our  customary  spelling  can  prob- 
ably be  acquired  by  any  one  with  patience,  industry,  and  suffi- 
cient propulsion.  But  in  many  cases  such  insistence,  except 
as  a  means  of  discipline,  seems  to  be  disproportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  acquisition.  Signs  are  many  that  our  con- 
ventional spelling  will  have  to  undergo  some  changes  in  the 
interests  of  simplicity. 

Capitalization.  The  conventions  here  are  logically  of  little 
importance,  but  violations  of  them  make  pages  appear  very 
odd.  Fortunately,  the  rules  of  capitalization  are  very  few  and 
are  easy  to  remember.  The  general  principle  is  to  avoid 
capitals  unless  there  is  custom  in  favor  of  them.  The  classes 
of  words  calling  for  capitals  tend  constantly  to  become  fewer ; 
that  excellent  writer,  the  late  William  James,  for  example,  in 
SOTie  of  his  later  books,  wrote  "french,"  "english," 
"  baconian,"  etc,  and  there  is  some  authority  for  quoting  titles 
m  small  letters.  Proper  names  and  their  accompanying  titles 
(c.g.,  June,  Mr.  Smith,  Radcliffe  College,  etc.)  ;  the  first  word 
of  each  sentence,  or  of  a  direct  quotation  (e.g..  She  said,  "  I 
am  aweary,")  ;  the  first  word  of  a  line  of  poetry;  and  the 
"I"  and  the  "O,"  are  about  the  only  matters  of  capitali- 
zation in  which  uniform  practice  remains.  The  customary 
rules  for  capitalization  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

Punctuation.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  par- 
ticularly for  clarity  of  expression  and  for  style.  Bad  punc- 
tuation can  clog  the  meaning  of  composition  far  more  than 
the  grossest  of  mistakes  in  spelling;  for  the  sense  is  usually 
to  be  discerned  in  spite  of  spelling,  whereas  the  misplacing 
of  a  comma  may  entirely  distort  a  sentence.  Singularly,  bad 
punctuation  is  no  such  popular  mark  of  flagrant  illiteracy  as 
are  bad  grammar  and  bad  spelling,  nor  is  the  wilful  misplac- 
ing of  a  comma  or  a  period,  which  may  be  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual vice  of  great  magnitude,  so  severely  frowned  upon 
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as  the  so-called  "  comma-sentence  "  (e.g.,  "  He  was  sick,  there- 
fore he  could  not  come"),  which  is  seldom  obscure  in  mean- 
ing unless  it  happens  to  involve  a  squinting  construction.  The 
punctuation  marks,  twelve  in  number,  have  eacli  vatious 
uses ;  the  more  common  of  these  are  treated  in  the  Appendix 
of  this  voliune.  The  most  important  marks  of  punctuation, 
those  which  are  indispensable  and  in  which  the  convention 
is  most  rigorous,  are  the  comma,  the  period,  and  the  quota- 
tion mark.  The  others  are  more  special,  but  are  highly  im- 
portant. How  necessary  they  are  can  be  seen  by  the  simple 
experiment  of  trying  to  express  a  moderately  long  sentence 
in  English,  without  punctuation.  For  in  English,  punctua- 
tion does  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  the  closer  syntax  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  ot^er  highly  inflected  languages. 

Forms  of  address;  letters.  Human  relations  prescribe  cer- 
tain conventions  for  different  occasions,  as  that  we  shall  say, 
in  addressing  an  audience,  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  or  some 
other  courteous  phrase,  by  no  means  necessarily  corresponding 
to  the  truth  in  all  particulars.  Thus  a  writer  has  been  known, 
after  curtly  saying,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  join  your  club  and 
cannot  imagine  why  you  thought  I  should,"  to  sign  himself, 
"  Cordially  yours."  These  conventions  and  the  reasonableness 
of  them  are  best  illustrated  in  letters.  Not  to  know  the  very 
common  conventions  of  communications  is  justly  esteemed 
a  mark  of  insufficient  breeding,  and,  conversely,  the  ability 
to  write  a  good  letter  always  creates  a  favorable  impression. 
As  an  example  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  following 
letter,  wrong  from  all  points  of  view,  was  sent  to  a  lady, 
whose  husband,  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  turned  it  over  to 
the  department  of  English  in  a  certain  college  with  the  fol- 
lowing comment :  "  Might  not  the  appropriate  instructor  in 
composition  take  this  letter  as  a  text  on  *  How  not  to  do  it '  ?  " 
Here  is  the  letter:  it  is  given  as  written  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  proper  names.  The  letter  had  neither  address  nor 
date : 
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The  Qass  of  19. .  of College  presents  their  Junior 

Play,  ,  on  Saturday  November  16  at  2.15  and 

at  8.15  and  we  hope  that  you  will  become  a  patroness.  Tickets 
will  be  one  dollar  apiece,  and  if  you  purchase  ten  or  five,  your 
name  will  be  among  the  list  of  patronesses. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon  in  regard  to  this, 
Sincerely  yours. 


Undergraduate  Mail  Box 
College. 


Without  pausing  to  analyze  the  crudeness  of  the  foregoing 
epistle,  one  may  say  that  a  good  letter  is  what  the  foregoing 
conspicuously  is  not:  that  is,  it  makes  clear  whence,  when, 
and  to  whom  it  is  written,  as  well  as  the  relationship  in  which 
the  correspondents  stand.  It  is  (i)  correct  in  its  forms  of 
address,  (2)  courteous  in  tone,  and  (3)  it  states  its  busi- 
ness, simply,  briefly,  and  clearly. 

These  matters  require  further  explanation,  which  for  con- 
venience may  be  given  under  the  following  heads:  (i)  place 
and  date,  (2)  opening  address,  (3)  body,  (4)  close,  and 
(5)  address  on  the  envelope.  The  use  of  these  forms,  again, 
is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  communication,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  letters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
business  and  pertonal,  which  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

I.  The  place  and  date.  These  usually  go  at  the  upper 
rig^t  hand  comer  of  the  opening  page,  well  down  from 
the  top.  The  reason  for  putting  them  there  is  that  they  can 
be  seen  at  once  and  easily  referred  to  afterwards.  It  is  not 
infrequent  also,  particularly  in  personal  and  semi-personal 
letters,  to  put  the  place  and  date  on  the  left  hand,  slightly 
below  the  name  of  the  writer  which  comes  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  page.  In  all  cases  where  this  information  is  not  in- 
cluded in  a  printed  letter  head,  it  is  customary  to  put  the  date 
on  a  line  below  the  place,  thus. 

New  York  City, 
October  i,  191 1. 
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or, 

Boston,  Massachusetts, 
October  i,  191 1. 

and  the  reason  is  that  two  things  with  different  uses  are  kept 
apart.  Where  printed  letter  heads  are  used,  everything 
usually  goes  on  one  line,  the  distinction  between  date  and 
place  being  visible  through  the  contrast  between  printing 
and  handwriting,  typewriting,  or  the  ubiquitous  rubber  stamp. 
2.  The  opening  address.  The  degrees  of  formality  and 
familiarity  usual  in  the  United  States  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented, in  order  of  stiffness : 

a.  To  public  officials,  newspaper  editors,  and  other  peo- 
ple of  extreme  public  importance,  in  official  capacity  thus: 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington, 

District  of  Columbia. 
Sir,— 

or 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Sir,— 

b.  To  all  strangers  or  to  any  one  whose  relations  with 
you  are  of  a  purely  business  kind: 

Mr.  John  Smith, 

I  West  23rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir, — 

This  may,  naturally,  be  varied  to  read  according  to  one's  usual 
title,  as 

John  Smith,  Esq.,  etc., 
Hon.  John  Smith,  etc., 
Rev.  John  Smith,  etc.. 
Dr.  John  Smith,  etc.. 
Reverend  Dr.  John  Smith,  etc.. 
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and  rather  more  formality  may  be  given  by  saying  "  My  dear 
Sir  "  in  place  of  "  Dear  Sir."  In  addressing  a  woman,  whether 
married  or  mmiarried,  ''Dear  Madam"  takes  the  place  of 
''Dear  Sir."  In  addressing  bodies  of  people,  as  firms, 
councils,  etc.,  the  plural  of  "Dear  Sir,"  is  usually  "Gentle- 
men." This  is  preceded  by  "  Messrs. —  and  — ,"  etc,  or  "  To 
the  Honorable  Board  of  Aldermen,"  etc.,  or  "  To  the  Committee 
on  Admissions,"  etc,  or  whatever  most  fittingly  describes  the 
body  addressed. 

c.  To  any  one  with  whom  one  has  acquaintance,  whether 
in  a  business  or  a  friendly  way,  the  f or^noing  is  also  the  entirely 
safe  address,  but  lessening  degrees  of  formality  are  repre- 
sented by  the  following : 

John  Smith,  Esq., 

I  West  23rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Smith, —  or 
Dear  Mr.  Smith, —  or 
My  dear  Smith, —  or 
Dear  Smith, —  or 
My  dear  John, —  or 
Dear  John, —  or 
Dear  Jack, —  or 
Dear  old  Man, —  etc. 

In  proportion  as  letters  gain  in  familiarity,  the 

John  Smith,  Esq., 

I  West  23rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

tends  to  be  dropped,  or  to  be  transferred  to  the  lower  left- 
band  comer  of  the  page,  on  a  line  below  the  writer's  signature. 
3.  The  body.  The  main  point  here  is  to  state  the  busi- 
ness briefly  and  clearly  and  to  be  courteous, —  when  necessary, 
firmly  courteous, —  in  tone.  Do  not  adopt  a  tone  of  famil- 
iarity when  it  would  be  out  of  place  (as  with  the  President, 
particularly  if  you  are  asking  for  an  office),  or  of  austerity 
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with  your  most  intimate  friend.  Treat  your  correspondent 
as  a  person  of  sense  and  intelligence.  A  point  of  departure 
is  usually  supplied  by  what  has  gone  before  or  by  some 
matter  of  business.  In  any  event,  there  is  no  reason,  the 
antiquated  convention  to  the  contrary,  why  one  should  not 
begin  a  letter  with  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person. 
Conventional  beginnings  are  usual,  as  "In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter [avoid  'esteemed  favor']  of  October  i,  I  beg  leave 
to  say,"  ["I  would  say"  is  quite  as  good,  certainly  better 
than  "I  have  the  honor  to  say" — but  avoid  "would  say" 
without  a  pronoun] ;  or,  where  there  has  been  no  previous 
business,  "I  write  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly,"  etc.;  or,  in 
ordering  goods,  "Kindly  (or.  Please)  send  me,  at  this  ad- 
dress," etc.  The  main  point  is  to  get  started  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Other  aspects  of  letter-writing  are  a  matter  of  general 
composition  and  will  be  treated  as  such,  but  it  may  be  here 
remarked  that  it  is  convenient,  in  all  business  letters,  to  keep 
each  item  of  business  in  a  separate  paragraph.  Long  para- 
graphs tend  to  confuse  readers  who  are  in  hast^ 

4.  The  close.  As  with  the  opening,  there  are  various 
degrees  of  formality  now  in  vogue,  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  very  severe,  "  Obedient  Servant "  style  of  former  years. 
These  are,  in  order  of  formality :  — 

a.  Corresponding  to  2a  preceding, 

I  am,  Sir,  (or,  I  remain,  Sir), 

Very  respectfully  yourSy 

b.  Business  letters:    . 

Respectfully  yours,  or 
Very  truly  yours,  or 
Yours  truly, 

c.  As  indicating  various  degrees  of  familiarity  or  inti- 
macy : 

Yours  truly, 

Yours  very  truly,  or  Very  truly  yours. 
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Sincerely  yours. 

Cordially  yours, 

Faithfully  yours. 

Yours, 

As  always,  etc. 

or  these  same  things  with  such  personal  variations  as  one  feels 
himself  warranted  in  making. 

Any  one  of  these  forms  may,  of  course,  be  preceded  with 
such  conventional  or  sincere  wishes  of  good-will  and  esteem 
as  one  wishes  to  send,  as, 

I  am,  with  kind  regards  to  you  and  your  family, 
Sincerely  yours. 

As  "  Dear  Sir  "  is  the  safe,  normal  form  of  address,  which 
should  be  used  unless  there  is  reason  for  not  using  it,  so,  of 
these  subscriptions,  ''Yours  truly,"  or  "Very  truly  yours," 
is  the  safe  ending  which  should  not  be  departed  from  without 
reasons  of  formality,  taste,  or  preference. 

In  all  cases  the  name  of  the  writer  follows  the  closing  form. 
This  is  accompanied  by  whatever  information  is  necessary. 
Thus  is  a  business  letter  to  which  a  reply  is  called  for, 

I  am,  with  the  request  for  a  reply  at  your  convenience. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Miss  or  Mrs.)  Mabel  H.  Jones. 

to  which  the  particular  address  may  be  added  if  it  has  not 
already  been  given.  If  the  writer  were  married  and  her  hus- 
band   were    living    she    would    probably    sign    her    name 

Mabel  H.  Jones, 

(Mrs.  William  M.  Jones) 

and  add  the  address,  if  necessary.  In  certain  letters  a  writer's 
title  is  called  for,  as  president,  manager,  dean,  and  this,  of 
course,  follows  the  name,  usually  on  the  line  below.  The  use 
of  rubber  stamps  in  signature  is  not  conventional  in  the  more 
intimate  or  important  forms  of  closure. 
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5.  The  address  on  the  envelope  is  designed  to  cany  the 
missive  to  its  destination  and  should  be  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  this  end.    Thus 

John  Smith,  Esq., 

I  West  23rd  Street, 
New  York  City 

is  probably  adequate,  but  the  addition  of  a  special  room,  or 
the  care  of  some  firm  or  person,  might  be  necessary.  Generally, 
abbreviations  are  to  be  avoided,  both  on  the  envelope  and 
in  the  letter  itself,  on  the  ground  that  they  hint  at  haste, 
and  hence  may  be  discourteous,  as  well  as  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  less  clear  to  mail-handlers.  Certain  fashionable  re- 
finements and  affectations,  as  "  Town "  for  the  full  name 
where  the  address  is  local,  are  harmless  and  need  not  detain 
us. 

In  all  cases  the  punctuation  used  in  the  foregoing  examples  is 
the  usual  punctuation. 

Business  and  personal  letters.  The  line  between  these 
commonly  denoted  classes  cannot  be  exactly  drawn,  for  many 
letters  are  both.  Business  letters  have  to  do  with  affairs; 
personal  letters  with  human  relationships.  Letters  ordering 
goods,  asking  for  information,  inviting  delinquents  to  call  at 
the  dean's  office,  and  all  such,  are  business  letters.  Per- 
sonal letters  go  between  people  for  their  entertainment  and 
the  expression  and  satisfaction  of  their  affection  or  enmity. 
Personal  letters  permit  of  much  greater  latitude  of  expres- 
sion and  address  than  do  business  letters,  and  the  same  man 
may  evidently  write  you  a  business  letter,  on  official  matters, 
at  one  moment  and  a  pleasantly  personal  one  at  the  next  One 
kind  of  letter,  in  form  very  specially  a  business  letter,  in  sub- 
stance often  implying  friendship  and  the  prospect  of  enter- 
tainment, admits  of  very  little  variation.  This  is  the  social 
invitation  and  the  reply  to  it.  The  form,  with  variations  ac- 
cording to  the  event  and  the  circumstance,  is  usually  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Mrs.  John  Smith  requests  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  at  dinner  on 
Saturday,  the  tenth  of  October^  at  half  after 
seven. 

16  West  93rd  Street 
The  reply: 

Mr.  Joseph  Brown  accepts  with  pleasure  (or 
regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  accept)  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mrs.  John  Smith  for  Saturday, 
October  tenth. 

October  First,  191 1. 

References.  Students  should  learn  the  customary  form 
for  references;  for  the  citing  of  authorities  is  indispensable 
in  scholarly  work.  A  carefully  made  reference  gives  (i)  the 
author's  name,  (2)  the  title  of  the  book  to  which  reference 
is  made,  (3)  the  place,  (4)  date,  and,  if  necessary  (preceding 
the  place)  the  edition,  of  the  publication ;  thus : 

Mackail,  J.  W.,  Lectures  on  Greek '  Poetry.    London,  1910. 

or 

Jowett,  B.,  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  translated  into  English. 
Second  edition.    Oxford,  1875. 

When  necessary,  chapter,  volume,  and  page  references  are 
added,  as  in  all  references  to  magazine  articles  and  in  page 
references  to  books  in  quoting  facts  or  words;  thus, 

Tucker,  William  Jewett  Undergraduate  Scholarship.  The  At- 
lantic Monthly,  June,  191 1,  p.  740.    Or  Vol.  107,  p.  740. 

Lists  of  references  are  usually  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
according  to  the  names  of  the  authors.  When  a  reference 
directly  follows  one  by  the  same  author,  it  is  customary  to 
write  Ibid,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  book  or  merely  by  the 
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number  of  the  page  when  the  book  is  also  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  reference. 

Form  of  themes.  This  is  a  minor  matter  for  the  con- 
venience in  filing  material  in  college  courses  from  a  large  body 
of  students.    The  directions  are  usually  as  follows : 

1.  A  theme  should  be  legibly  written,  in  black  ink,  on  paper 
eight  by  ten  inches  (approximately)  in  size. 

2.  It  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  On  the  left  side  of  each  page  a  margin  of  at  least  one 
inch  should  be  left  blank. 

4.  The  pages  should  be  numbered  in  regular  order. 

5.  The  theme  should  be  folded  once  lengthwise.  On  the 
upper  right-hand  quarter  of  the  outside  of  each  theme  should 
be  written :  (i)  The  name  of  the  course ;  (2)  the  name  of  the 
student;  (3)  the  number  of  the  theme;  and  (4)  the  date  on 
which  it  is  due.  Nothing  else  should  be  written  on  the  out- 
side of  the  theme.    The  following  is  an  example : 

Rhetoric  B. 
/.  Q.  Anderson. 
Theme  /. 
October  16,  i8pp. 

The  first  four  of  these  directions  might  properly  apply  to  the 
preparation  of  any  manuscript  that  is  submitted  for  reading 
or  printing  —  except  personal  letters. 


EXERCISES 

I,  Note  the  value  of  the  correct  use  of  the  comma  or  the 
period  in  the  following  sentences,  and  point  out  the  difference  in 
meaning  between  the  two.  Find  other  examples  in  which  a » change 
of  punctuation  alters  the  meaning  of  a  passage: 

1.  In  1876  I  visited  the  Centennial,  the  year  after  I  had  my  college 
degree. 

2.  In  1876  I  visited  the  Centennial.    The  year  after  I  had  my  col- 
lege degree. 
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2.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following  passage  as  seems 
most  in  accordance  with  the  meaning.  Then  compare  the  original 
passage  with  your  version : 

Do  not  doubt  my  secrecy  mine  host  said  tressilian  i  will  retain 
besides  the  deepest  sense  of  thy  service  and  of  the  risk  thou  dost 
run  remember  the  ring  is  my  sure  token  and  now  farewell  for  it 
was  thy  wise  advice  that  i  should  tarry  here  as  short  a  time  as 
may  be  scott  kenilworth  chapter  viii. 

3.  Try  to  express  the  ideas  of  the  following  sentences  without 
any  punctuation  marks,  except  the  period: 

1.  The  universal  dead-level  of  plainness  and  homeliness,  the  lack 
of  all  beauty  and  distinction  in  form  and  feature,  the  slowness  and 
clumsiness  of  the  language,  the  eternal  beer,  sausages,  and  bad 
tobacco,  the  blank  commonness  everywhere,  pressing  at  last  like 
a  weight  on  the  spirits  of  the  traveler  in  Northern  Germany, 
and  making  him  impatient  to  be  gone, —  this  is  the  weak  side; 
the  industry,  the  well-doing,  the  patient,  steady  elaboration  of 
things,  the  idea  of  science  governing  all  departments  of  human 
activity, —  this  is  the  strong  side;  and  through  this  side  of  her 
genius,  Germany  has  already  obtained  excellent  results,  and  is 
destined,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  however  her  pedantry,  her  slow- 
ness, her  fumbling,  her  ineffectiveness,  her  bad  government,  may 
at  times  make  us  cry  out,  to  an  immense  development  Matthew 
Arnold :    Celtic  Literature. 

2.  A  young  Irish  gentleman  of  the  numerous  clan  O'Donnells, 
and  a  Patrick,  hardly  a  distinction  of  him  until  we  know  him,  had 
bound  himself,  by  purchase  of  a  railway  ticket,  to  travel  direct 
to  the  borders  of  North  Wales,  on  a  visit  to  a  notable  landowner 
of  those  marches,  the  Squire  Adister,  whose  family-seat  was  where 
the  hills  begin  to  lift  and  spy  into  the  heart  of  black  mountains.. 
George  Meredith;  Celt  and  Saxon. 

3.  Captain  Duncan  made  a  good  speech;  he  made  the  only  good 
speech  of  the  evening.    He  said : 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  May  we  all  live  to  a  green  old  age, 
and  be  prosperous  and  happy.  Steward,  bring  up  another  basket 
of  champagne." 

It  was  regarded  as  a  very  able  effort  "Mark  Twain":  The 
Innocents  Abroad. 

4.  Recast  the  following  passage  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of 
other  punctuation  besides  the  periods  and  the  three  commas. 
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Women  were  not  then  allowed  upon  the  stage.  Women's  parts 
were  played  by  boys.  Some  have  thought  that  this  must  have 
taken  from  the  excellence  of  the  performances.  It  is  highly  likely 
that  it  added  much  to  them.  Nearly  all  boys  can  act  extremely 
well.    Very  few  men  and  women  can. 

The  playing  of  women's  parts  by  boys  may  have  limited  Shake- 
speare's art.  His  women  are  kept  within  the  range  of  thought 
and  emotion  likely  to  be  understood  by  boys.  This  may  account 
for  their  wholesome,  animal  robustness.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
modern  heroine,  the  common  woman  overstrained,  or  the  idle 
woman  in  her  megrims,  in  any  Shakespearian  play.  The  people 
of  the  plays  are  alive  and  hearty.  They  lead  a  vigorous  life  and 
go  to  bed  tired.  They  never  forget  that  they  are  animals.  They 
never  let  any  one  else  forget  that  they  are  also  divine.  John 
Masefield:  William  Shakespeare, 

5.  Write  the  following  letters,  taking  care  that  they  are  cor- 
rect in  form  and  tone  and  that  the  business  which  they  contain 
is  matter  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
letters  are  addressed.  Put  each  letter  in  a  properly  addressed  en- 
velope : 

1.  An  order  of  goods. 

2.  A  petition  or  request  to  a  college  official. 

3.  An  invitation  to  a  dance. 

4.  An  answer  to  this  invitation. 

5.  A  personal  letter. 
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CHAPTER  V 

COMPOSITION 

The  importance  of  composition.  We  have  now  some 
knowledge  of  the  usual  occasions  for  writing,  of  subjects  for 
writing,  of  the  gathering  of  material,  and  the  most  important 
of  the  necessary  conventions  to  be  followed.  In  certain  of 
these  last,  Httle  opportunity  is  given  for  judgment  or  orig- 
inality. We  now  approach  a  division  of  the  subject  of  rhetoric 
in  which  there  is  much  opportunity  for  constructive  thought, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  more  than  to  lay  down  gen- 
eral principles  and  give  suggestive  illustrations,  where  exact 
and  rigid  rule  gives  way  to  individual  thinking,  to  tact,  and  to 
preference. 

Looked  at  in  one  way,  much  actual  composition  is  sub- 
ject to  particular  regulation.  For  example,  there  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  general,  loosely  prescribed  lengths  for  diflferent 
fomis  of  discourse  and,  in  particular,  certain  forms  proceed 
in  a  prescribed  way,  as  sermons  from  texts  of  scripture  and, 
less  rigidly,  after-dinner  speeches  from  what  the  toastmaster 
has  said  by  way  of  introduction  or  frcMn  some  apposite  story. 
These  are  mere  matters  of  conventional  convenience,  of  which 
a  writer  or  speaker  would  be  foolish  not  to  take  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  part  of  our  verbal  intercourse, 
partictdarly  our  oral  interchange  of  ideas,  takes  place  without 
any  apparent  composition  at  all,  is  designed  merely  to  exchange 
facts  and  opinions,  or,  more  subtly,  to  play  upon  the  mood 
of  the  interlocutor  for  selfish  or  unselfish  ends.  In  all  this 
there  may  be  much  art>  but  we  rarely  think  of  the  matter 
as  composition.  Manifestly,  too,  in  these  informal  matters, 
style,  or  telling  expression,  is  usually  a  much  more  potent 
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matter  than  composition.  We  begin  to  think  of  composition 
only  when  as  writers  or  readers  we  have  larger  and  more 
related  bodies  of  fact  to  master.  But  it  is  also  evident  that 
some  skill  in  composition  is  of  aid  in  our  more  casual  moods. 
The  importance  of  the  matter  is  manifest  in  the  great  amount 
of  disjointed,  loose,  indeterminate  writing  and  speaking  that 
confronts  us.  To  give  us  bad  composition  is  usually  to  waste 
our  time  and  frequently  to  mislead  us.  As  a  rule,  inexperi- 
enced writers  and  speakers  compose  badly,  that  is  to  say,  they 
do  not  know  how  to  arrange  what  they  have  in  mind ;  they  are 
diffuse,  roundabout,  and  irrelevant;  often  matter  for  five 
minutes  may  occupy  an  hour.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
more  and  more  time  is  being  given  to  the  study  of  com- 
position, and  comparatively  less  excessive  preponderance  to  the 
study  of  style;  for,  important  as  is  the  latter  subject,  it  cannot 
be  taught  except  in  an  elementary  way,  whereas,  composition, 
or  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  can  be  more  happily  inculcated. 
There  is  no  better  sign  of  a  well-trained  —  not  necessarily  a 
rich  or  imaginative  mind  —  than  the  ability  to  compose  well. 

The  best  method  of  studying  composition,  on  its  more 
formal  side,  is  by  means  of  well-constructed  pieces  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  are  to  be  found,  in  wholesome  variety,  in  any  of 
the  numerous  books  of  selections  that  have  latterly  been  edited 
for  class  work.  These  should  naturally  be  supplemented 
by  much  practice,  in  all  of  which  structure,  order,  arrangement, 
should  be  insisted  on.  At  this  moment  hardly  more  can  be 
done  than  to  make  a  general  analysis  of  composition  in  vari- 
ous forms  and  to  suggest  exercises.  Now  there  are  two 
capital  questions  that  may  be,  and  actually  are,  asked  in  refer- 
ence to  any  piece  of  writing  whatsoever,  be  it  published  work 
or  class  theme  or  letter.  These,  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  in  this  chapter,  are: 

1.  What  is  the  writer  driving  at?  which  deals  with  the 
substance,  the  idea,  or  the  mood,  and 

2.  How  does  he  get  to  his  point?  which  deals  with  the  order 
or  method  of  the  piece. 
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Kinds  of  composition.  If,  in  answer  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions, any  one  is  at  pains  to  examine  a  considerable  number 
of  pieces  of  literature, —  editorial  articles,  stories,  novels, 
speeches,  scientific  treatises,  books  of  travel,  biographies, 
volumes  of  essays, —  he  will  find  that  they  all  separate  into 
four  loosely  defined  types.  These  types  are  not  pure,  since 
any  two,  and  all  four  even,  may  enter  into  any  one  piece  of 
writing,  and  therefore,  they  indicate  tendencies  rather  than 
classes.  But  they  are  evidently  as  pure  as  the  familiar  cate- 
gories of  the  so-called  forms  of  discourse, —  narration,  descrip- 
tion, exposition,  and  argumentation, —  and  like  these  are  to  be 
employed  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  actual  writing,  like  all  classification  and 
categorizing  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  except  mathematics, 
cannot  quite  correspond  to  the  variety  and  shade  of  reality. 
So  with  the  present  pigeon-holing  process. 

These  four  manners  of  composition  may  be  called  (i) 
Composition  by  Enumeration  or  Division,  (2)  Composition  by 
Progression  or  Composition  by  Movement,  (3)  Composition 
by  Theme  or  Thesis,  and  (4)  Composition  by  Prevailing 
Mood.  Evidently  the  two  last  may  employ  the  two  first,  the 
first  and  second  may  combine,  and  other  tilings  may  happen; 
so  that  one  could,  if  one  wished,  make  a  further  classification, 
but  this  is  not  important;  our  object  is  to  make  clearer  the 
nature  of  composition  in  literature,  and  to  this  end  some 
further  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  these  classes  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

I.  Composition  by  enumeration  or  division.  This  is  very 
common,  perhaps  the  most  evident  method  of  composition. 
It  is  useful  chiefly  in  making  explanations  of  nearly  every 
kind.  It  is  the  method  of  recipes,  directions, —  as  of  how 
to  swim  or  how  to  reach  the  Pennsylvania  Station, —  and  of 
very  learned  treatises,  such  as  Mr.  Bryce's  The  American 
Commonwealth,  or  various  chapters  thereof.  It  is  the  method 
of  many  sermons,  with  "  first,"  "  secondly,"  and  "  thirdly," 
and  it  is  handily  illustrated  by  the  present  discourse  on  this 
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subject;  or  by  any  text-book.  To  make  the  matter  fully 
clear,  however,  the  classic  example  from  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  may  be  briefly  considered  as  the  most  familiar 
instance  that  we  have.  The  opening  and  the  closing  para- 
graphs are  given  entire  and  the  opening  sentences  of  each 
intermediate  paragraph : 

In  this  character  of  the  Americans,  a  love  of  freedom  is  the 
predominating  feature  which  marks  and  distinguishes  the  whole; 
and  as  an  ardent  is  always  a  jealous  affection,  your  colonies  be- 
come suspicious,  restive,  and  untractable,  whenever  they  sec  the 
least  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by  force  or  shuffle  from  them 
by  chicane,  what  they  think  the  only  advantage  worth  living  for. 
This  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies 
probably  than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth;  and  this  from  a 
great  variety  of  powerful  causes;  which  to  understand  the  true 
temper  of  their  minds,  and  the  direction  which  this  spirit  takes, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  open  somewhat  more  largely. 

First,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendants  of  English- 
men.— 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  pleasing  error  by  the  form 
of  their  provincial  legislative  assemblies. — 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  this  necessary  operation  of  the 
form  of  government,  religion  would  have  given  it  a  complete  ef- 
fect.— 

Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner,  that  some  gentlemen  object 
to  the  latitude  of  this  description,  because  in  the  southern  colonies 
the  Church  of  England  forms  a  large  body,  and  has  a  regular 
establishment  It  is  certainly  true.  There  is,  however,  a  circum- 
stance attending  these  colonies,  which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  coun- 
terbalances this  difference,  and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still 
more  high  and  haughty  than  in  those  to  the  northward.  It  is, 
that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have  a  vast  multitude  of 
slaves. — 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  add  another  circumstance  in  our  colonies, 
which  contributes  no  mean  part  towards  the  growth  and  effect  of 
this  untractable  spirit.     I  mean  their  education. — 

The  last  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  is  hardly 
less  powerful  than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely  moral,  but  laid 
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deep  in  the  natural  constitution  of  things.    Three  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  lie  between  you  and  them. — 

Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources:  of  descent;  of  form 
of  government ;  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces ;  of  manners 
in  the  southern ;  of  education ;  of  the  remoteness  of  situation  from 
the  first  mover  of  government;  from  all  these  causes  a  fierce 
spirit  of  liberty  has  grown  up.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of 
the  people  in  your  colonies,  and  increased  with  the  increase  of 
their  wealth;  a  spirit,  that  unhappily  meeting  with  an  exercise 
of  power  in  England,  which,  however  lawful,  is  not  reconcilable 
to  any  ideas  of  Hberty,  much  less  with  theirs,  has  kindled  this 
flame  that  is  ready  to  consume  us. 

Each  of  these  intermediate  sentences  is  followed  by  an  ex- 
planation of  what  is  meant  by  that  part  of  the  subject  and  often 
by  an  illustration  thereof;  all  this  by  way  of  developing  the 
ideas  more  succinctly  stated  in  the  summary.  With  the  same 
general  method  of  composition  one  would  write  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as,  say,  "  Methods  of  Cooking  Ham  " ;  but  here,  under 
each  head,  the  idea  would  conveniently  develop  with  more 
reference  to  time, —  as  "  First,  you  take,"  etc.  In  the  class 
of  writing  of  which  Burke  and  Mr.  Bryce  furnish  excellent 
examples,  the  material  is  gathered  from  wide  reading,  thought- 
ful observation,  and  generous  ideas;  in  the  latter  case  from 
experience,  gathered  by  hearsay  and  garnered  in  cook-books, 
of  many  generations  of  burnt  fingers  and  upset  stomachs.  But 
diverse  as  the  material  and  the  style  and  the  occasion  may  be, 
a  vast  body  of  actual  writing  follows  this  method,  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  characteristics  and  the  classes,  and  the  explanation 
of  these,  with  no  necessary  reference  to  how  they  came  about. 

2.  Composition  as  progression  or  movement.  Unlike  the 
fomier  method,  which  divides  things  by  topics  without  refer- 
ence to  time,  the  method  of  progression  implies  that  the  com- 
position proceeded  as  a  series  of  acts  or  stages  or  processes, 
having  relation  to  each  other  in  time.  It  is  hence  the  primary 
method  of  composition  in  all  narrative,  and  is  well  illustrated 
by  chronicle  histories,  as,  say,  much  of  the  narrative  of  the 
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Old  Testament.  But  it  is  also  indispensable  to  all  those  forms 
of  explanation  which  involve  a  process,  as  the  making  of  gun- 
powder, or  directions  that  have  to  be  sequential.  Famous 
books  do  often  little  more,  as  composition,  than  follow  this 
method:  Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  for  example, 
simply  records  the  doings  and  saying  of  the  famous  doctor 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  conventional  "Life  and  Letters 
of "  is  rarely  little  more ;  the  composer  merely  has  to  ex- 
ercise some  tact  in  editing  the  material  supplied  by  the  corre- 
spondence, or,  if,  like  Boswell,  he  is  devoted  and  industrious, 
by  his  own  notes  and  recollections. 

Certain  useful  modifications  and  refinements  of  this  method 
may  be  noted.  In  dealing  with  a  large  body  of  facts  which 
stand  in  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  it  is  sometimes 
convenient  for  the  writer  to  do  the  moving,  and,  though  the 
phenomena,  as  presented,  have  no  relation  to  time,  neverthe- 
less to  attach  them  to  time  through  the  movement  of  a  htunan 
being,  actual  or  assumed.  In  descriptions  of  landscape,  and 
especially  those  of  regions  so  vast  that  the  eye  cannot  take 
them  all  in  from  one  spot,  such  movement  is  about  the  only 
way.  The  classical  instance  is  Gibbon's  description  of  Byzan- 
tium, but  instances  can  be  found  in  any  book  of  travel  or  of 
rambles,  as  Peary's  The  North  Pole  or  Stevenson's  Travels 
with  a  Donkey,  Or  again,  matters  may  be  treated  as  moving 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  here  you  have  a  logical  as  well  as  a 
temporal  progression. 

Chronicle  histories  are  not  much  thought  of  now  as  composi- 
tion and,  in  this  method  of  progression,  modern  taste  usually 
asks  for  some  disguise ;  even  the  straightforward,  dignified  ac- 
count of  very  interesting  facts  that  you  find  in  such  a  book  as 
Grant's  Personal  Memoirs  has  been  termed  "  almost  tediously 
truthful."  Especially  in  fictitious  narrative  of  adventure  is 
there  often  a  deliberate  derangement  or  complication  of  the 
time  order  for  the  purposes  of  mystification.  Detective  stories, 
for  example,  consist  essentially  of  three  stages  (i)  something 
queer  happens  or  a  man  acts  oddly;  (2)  baffled,  the  ordinary 
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people  consult  the  superior  person,  who  examines  the  circum- 
stances, does  a  few  curious  and  exciting  things,  and  lands  a 
thug  or  a  pot  of  gold;  (3)  amid  universal  wonderment  he 
tells  the  superficial  observers  what  really  happened.  Here 
there  are  obviously  two  stories  progressing  side  by  side,  first 
(i)  and  (2),  what  apparently  happened,  and,  second  (3)  what 
really  happened.  The  disguises  are  stylistic  and  circumstan- 
tial; the  doubling  of  the  movement  is  the  means  of  the  com- 
plication. 

3.  Composition  as  thesis  or  theme.  The  foregoing  methods, 
which  are  very  widely  and  of  necessity  employed,  are  natural 
methods  for  handling  a  large  body  of  facts  of  any  kind. 
Wherever  the  fact  is  important,  one  of  these  methods  is  likely 
to  be  used.  Now  ideas  about  facts,  or  interpretations  of  facts, 
wherein  the  idea  or  the  interpretation  becomes  the  important 
thing,  evidently  call  for  a  somewhat  different  method  of  com- 
position from  the  foregoing,  largely  by  reason  of  greater  refine- 
ment and  subtlety.  Among  the  examples  cited  above,  Mr. 
Bryce  has  no  thesis  to  sustain,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned, 
any  more  than  has  a  cook  book ;  he  presents  his  facts,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  as  scientific  facts.  The  American  Common- 
wealth is  not  a  thesis  about  the  United  States,  but  a  statement 
of  facts  about  it,  of  scientific  value  in  so  far  as  such  matters 
can  be  made  scientific.  Boswell  has  no  more  thesis  than  that 
Johnson  was  a  very  marvelous  man,  the  greatest  that  ever  was. 
There  is,  of  course,  more  thesis  in  Burke,  who,  though  a  care- 
ful observer,  presses  his  exposition  into  the  service  of  the  thesis 
that  England  should  conciliate.  A  novel  may  be  constructed 
from  facts  within  the  writer's  observation,  without  any  domi- 
nant idea,  or  the  facts  may  be  bent  to  set  up  and  illustrate  a 
general  view  of  things.  Novels  of  the  first  class  are  likely  to 
be  what  is  usually  called  "  realistic,"  those  of  the  second  class 
are  more  likely  to  be  what  is  commonly  called  "  idealistic." 
Where  you  are  concerned,  not  so  much  with  the  facts,  as 
with  your  own  idea  of  the  facts,  where  you  try  to  make  a  point, 
in  short,  you  pursue  the  composition  by  thesis. 
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It  is  evidently  very  hard  alwiiys  to  distinguish  between  the 
type  of  composition  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  and  those 
that  have  preceded ;  composition  by  thesis  may  frequently  em- 
ploy one  of  the  preceding  methods.  But  the  distinction  may 
be  made  clear  by  an  illustration.  Boswell's  Johnson,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  skilfully  selected  omnium  gatherum  of  the  events 
of  Johnson's  life ;  except  in  a  very  few  short  passages  it  con- 
tains no  "  views  "  of  the  author  and,  as  a  whole,  no  thesis 
whatsoever.  A  critical  essay  on  Johnson,  however,  would  be 
likely  to  defend  or  explain  a  thesis,  that  is  to  say,  a  dominant 
idea  of  Johnson,  whether  it  were  on  a  general  subject  like 
Johnson  as  a  writer,  or  on  a  restricted  subject,  for  example, 
Johnson  as  a  critic  of  Shakspere.  Even  so,  essays  on  these 
subjects  might  be  merely  enumerations  of  facts  falling  under 
the  proper  topics.  Titles  like  The  Homeric  Spirit  in  Scott 
and  The  Will  to  Believe  evidently  suggest  the  presence  of  a 
thesis,  and  almost  all  argumentation  is  essentially  the  develop- 
ment of  a  thesis.  Thesis  composition  is  always  well  illustrated 
by  the  writings  of  people  who  have  notions  about  things  and 
who  love  paradox;  for  such  writers  are  likely  to  place  their 
own  ideas  in  opposition  to  other  ideas  on  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  that  entertaining  writer,  exemplifies  this. 
The  first  ten  essays  in  his  book  Varied  Types  may  be  expressed 
as  the  following  theses : 

1.  Charlotte  Bronte.  The  usual  gossip  about  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  sisters  is  irrelevant,  because,  Jane  Eyre  is  perhaps  "the 
truest  book  ever  written,"  because  true  to  the  essential  expectation 
of  joy  in  life. 

2.  Morris,  Great  as  he  was  in  quickening  esthetic  sense,  he 
nevertheless  failed  in  that  he  tried  to  restore  ancient  life,  did  not 
render  modern  things  beautiful,  and  missed  the  joie-de-vivre, 

3.  The  Optimism  of  Byron,  The  onslaught  of  Byron  upon  the 
world  was  the  result,  not  as  is  commonly  thought  of  pessimism, 
but  of  optimism,  in  that  he  painted  the  world  black  to  give  his 
spirit  fiercer  play. 

4.  Pope  and  the  Art  of  Satire,    It  is  necessary  to  measure  the 
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strength  of  one's  opponent  and  to  accept  it  —  as  did  Pope  —  in 
order  to  satirize  effectively,  not  in  a  merely  vituperative  manner. 

5.  Francis,  The  fact  that  ascetism  is  the  price  of  denial  which 
we  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  purchase  that  we  hold  excessively 
dear  is  illustrated  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  who  saw  the  world 
optimistically  and  imaginatively,  and  believed  in  himself  and  other 
men. 

6.  Rostand.  "  Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac  *'  is  properly  called  a  heroic 
comedy  in  that  "the  spiritual  sentiment  mounts  increasingly  till 
the  last  line." 

7.  Charles  II.  This  monarch  had  some  moral  value  in  that  he 
exemplified  a  reaction  from  the  intellectual  completeness  of  Puri- 
tanism to  the  more  human  incompleteness. 

8.  Stevenson.  In  spite  of  critics,  Stevenson  had  the  genuine 
idea  of  romance,  delight  in  objects  and  the  possibilities  of  objects ; 
hence  the  various  aspects  of  his  life  were  unified. 

9.  Carlyle.  Though  inadequate  in  that  he  believed  in  himself 
and  not,  like  really  great  reformers,  in  men,  Carlyle  nevertheless 
did  good  service  in  attacking  fundamental  assumptions  and  in 
seeing  the  real  value  of  the  human  soul.  He  insisted  so  much 
on  consistency  that  he  often  forgot  real  human  needs  and  became 
harmful. 

10.  Tolstoy.  Though  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  general  return 
to  simplicity  of  a  fundamental  sort,  Tolstoy  mistook  the  conditions 
of  this  return  to  simplicity  and  nature  and  became  too  theoretical 
in  his  love  for  humanity. 

The  foregoing  brief  summaries  suggest  several  things  about 
composition  by  thesis.  As  composition,  the  aptness  with  which 
the  main  idea  may  be  summarized,  gives  some  inkling  of  the 
clearness  of  the  construction.  If  it  is  painfully  hard  to  disen- 
tangle the  main  idea  of  what  is  manifestly  thesis  work  from  the 
mass  of  matter,  the  composition  is  doubtful.  If  the  thesis  oc- 
cupies a  book  where  it  should  occupy  a  magazine  article,  its 
composition  is  also  bad.^ 

^As  for  example,  the  various  books  on  American  colleges  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Birdseye,  Women  and  Economics  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  and  the  various  works  of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  on  nutrition. 
There  are  many  others.    Such  books  suggest  a  possible  fact  — that 
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Thesis  writing  is  probably  the  most  taking  that  we  have  out- 
side of  narrative.  To  have  ideas  about  things  and  to  put  them 
plausibly  and  brilliantly  is  a  fine  thing, —  unless  the  reader  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  liking  for  facts.  The  great  danger  of  thesis 
writing  is  not  that  the  composition  may  be  too  lucid, —  most 
of  us  cannot  be  too  clear, —  but  that  the  thesis  may  be  pushed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  intellectual  safety;  the  escaping  fancy 
may  crawl  over  the  intellectual  dead  line.  This  is  a  matter 
that  will  be  treated  at  considerable  length  under  argumenta- 
tion, and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  give  merely  one  illustration. 
Matthew  Arnold,  notable  as  a  writer  of  theses  of  great  interest 
—  as  the  value  of  poetry  and  the  need  of  culture, —  wrote  an 
essay  on  Gray  in  which  he  attributed  Gray's  scantiness  of  pro- 
duction,—  the  fact  "  that  he  never  spoke  out," —  to  the  poet's 
having  "  fallen  on  an  age  of  prose."  This  thesis  he  pushed 
to  extremity,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  one's  for- 
getting it.  The  composition  is  admirable  and  the  tone  is  dig- 
nified, urbane,  and  tolerant,  but  —  the  thesis  is  not  necessarily 
correct  and  is  probably  far  from  the  whole  truth.  Gray  may 
have  been  lazy,  for  example,  or  had  intestinal  indigestion,  all  of 
which,  though  less  noble  as  explanations,  are  probably  as  near 
the  truth  as  any  other  explanation  which  does  not  contemplate 
the  evidence,  but  is  based  on  a  plausible  guess  or  a  striking 
theory.  Sound  writers  are  somewhat  chary  of  theses,  but 
theses  are  very  taking,  and  when  one  is  combined  with  a  very 
scrupulous  analysis  of  the  facts,  as  in  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species,  or  in  Burke,  the  eflfect  may  be  very  widespread  and 
profound. 

4.  Composition  by  prevailing  mood.  When  the  selection 
characteristic  of  thesis  writing  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining an  eflfect,  rather  than  giving  an  idea,  we  get  what  is 
usually  called  a  prevailing  mood.  This  is  evidently  most  com- 
mon and  useful  in  artistic  narrative  and  description,  but  it  is 

despite  rhetorical  theory,  many  readers  prefer  plethora  to  conciseness. 
De  Quincey  (cf.  p.  123)  may  be  wholly  wrong  in  his  views  of  excision. 
Certainly  many  people  are  heard  only  "by  their  much  speaking." 
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evidently  of  use  also  in  other  forms  of  discourse.  Classic  ex- 
amples of  this  method  of  composition  are  furnished  by  Poe's 
The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death,  and  The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,  and  by  many  of  Hawthorne's  stories  and  romances,  as 
The  Ambitious  Guest,  and  Ethan  Brand.  Like  any  narrative, 
it  proceeds  by  the  enumeration  of  events  usually  in  order  of 
time,  but  these  events  are  selected  to  give  a  prevailing  impres- 
sion, as  in  the  examples  cited,  of  futility  or  gloom.  Some 
things  are  all  "  atmosphere,"  as  the  artists  say,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  as  matters  approach  this  atmospheric  state,  they  become 
less  and  less  susceptible  of  statement  as  facts.  The  point  of 
many  stories  consists  in  giving  this  impression  and  in  nothing 
else ;  the  writer  is  driving  at  that  impression ;  it  cannot  be  sum- 
marized in  terms.  You  may  say,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Henry 
James's  story  Thd  Great  Good  Place,  for  example,  is  about  an 
overworked  and  sleepy  man,  but  in  no  way  except  by  reading 
the  story  can  you  get  the  impression  of  the  intense  and  unutter- 
able weariness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  that  the  story  is  intended 
to  convey,  which  is  indeed  the  very  point  of  the  tale.  A  good 
many  readers,  failing  to  understand  the  actuality  of  this  kind 
of  composition  or  being  obsessed  with  the  indispensability  of  a 
definite  moral  in  every  tale,  miss  the  reason  for  a  large  and 
important  class  of  literature. 

Though  useful  chiefly  in  fiction,  the  method  of  mood  is  not 
confined  to  it.  It  is  common  in  argumentation  and  eloquence 
that  is  dominated  by  real  enthusiasm,  though  here  usually 
in  combination.  Facts  may  be  selected,  less  for  their  scien- 
tific value  than  for  the  general  impression  that  they  will 
convey  to  the  reader  or  the  hearer.  Newman,  for  example, 
is  usually  thought  of  as  a  careful  and  logical  writer  of  a  formal 
kind:  his  compositions  are  orderly  and  systematic;  they  de- 
velop by  stages  from  one  fact  to  another,  from  one  conclusion 
to  another.  But  he  also,  whether  consciously  or  not,  composed 
moods  in  his  apparently  most  exact  exposition.  Often,  as  in 
The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Universities  or  The  Idea  of  a  Uni- 
versity, sectioning  a  chapter  or  address  into  eight  or  ten  parts. 
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indicative  of  various  aspects,  turns,  or  stages  of  his  subject, 
he  also  often  elevated  the  tone  of  each  section  somewhat  over 
the  preceding,  and  thereby  produced  an  impression  of  growing 
enthusiasm,  or  climax  of  tone.  Such  a  method  naturally  pre- 
sumes a  very  considerable  command  of  style.  It  might  be 
called  composition  by  style. 

The  two  cardinal  questions,  therefore,  "  What  is  the  writer 
driving  at?"  and,  "How  does  he  get  there?"  are  susceptible 
of  various  types  of  answer.  He  may  be  driving  at  an  enimier- 
ation  of  facts,  he  may  be  striving  to  recount  a  process,  me- 
chanical or  vital,  he  may  be  sequestrating  a  point  and  playing 
with  it,  or  he  may  be  presenting  a  mood,  and  while  driving 
at  one  thing,  he  may  be  combining  two  or  more  methods. 

Principles  of  composition.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs 
reference  has  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  bad  composition. 
A  piece  may  evidently  follow  any  one  of  the  methods  described 
and  still  not  be  well  composed.  Accordingly,  there  are  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  methods,  an  understanding  and  application  of 
which  are  necessary  for  good  composition.  These  principles 
are  the  familiar  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  The  first  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  selection  of  ideas,  the  two  last  to  the  ar- 
rangement, or  structure,  of  composition.  These  principles 
apply  also  to  paragraphs  and  sentences  and  their  applications  to 
compositions  therefore  demand  further  explanation. 

I.  Unity,  This  principle  simply  means  that  whatever  is 
in  a  composition  should  belong  to  the  subject  of  the  composi- 
tion. What  unity  is  may  best  be  seen  by  an  example  of  what 
it  is  not.  The  familiar  instance  is  the  imaginary  composition 
devised  by  Newman*  to  burlesque  a  mind  untrained  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  diflference  between  a  term  and  a  proposi- 
tion.   The  subject  is 

FORTES  FORTUNA  ADJUVAT 

Of  all  the  uncertain  and  capricious  powers  that  rule  our  des- 
tiny, fortune  is  the  chief.     Who  has  not  heard  of  the  poor  being 

*  Lectures  on  University  Subjects, 
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raised  up,  and  the  rich  being  laid  low?  Alexander  the  Great 
said  he  envied  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  because  Diogenes  could  have 
nothing  less.  We  need  not  go  far  for  an  instance  of  fortune 
Who  was  so  great  as  Nicholas,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  a  yi^x 
ago,  and  now  he  is  "  fallen,  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  witij(^qt 
a  friend  to  grace  his  obsequies."  The  Turks  are  the  finest  ^9^,917 
men  of  the  human  race,  and  yet  they,  too,  have  experiencj^j^j^th^ 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Horace  says  that  we  should  wrap  our- 
selves in  our  virtue,  when  fortune  changes.  Napoleon,  tob',  siicfws 
us  how  little  we  can  rely  on  fortune;  but  his  faults,  gri*ilf^k^  iH^ 
were,  are  being  redeemed  by  his  nephew,  Louis  Na^lBDrfJ'^hii 
has  shown  himself  very  different  from  wh^t  we  expe^tfel,  »fl»iUgh 
he  has  never  explained  how  he  came  to  swear  to  thecGiHiitiluttoni 
and  then  mounted  the  imperial  throne.  >  nt  ]/  >1  'Air^'Hy 

From  this  it  appears  that  we  should  rely  on  f^iftWflefiPnltf  y/h'M 
it  remains, —  recollecting  the  words  of  the  thesis^^Vnf'^t^s  ^f^ff? 
adjuvat;"  and  that,  above  all,  we  should  ever  cpl^jlyftte  t|j^93e  yiji-- 
tues  which  will  never  fail  us,  and  which  are  a  sure  j^asis  of  re- 
spectability, and  will  profit  us  here  and  hereafter..    '    /       '      :.  ' 

This  is,  obviously,  very  grossly  exagger^Aedi  im^jt^jgto^ 
burlesque;  very  few  tyros,  even,  would  bw^i^ftjliki^  ottwi 
Newman,  as  very  frequently,  makes  a  man  Qf  -fi^rj^Wv  V  $WAf^'$ 
A  Tritical  Essay  on  the  Faculties  of  the  Afiftrfnisf^nuflb.hcrtf 
ter.  It  illustrates,  however,  lack  of  unity,  ^a<rjji'jtb»t.ila<^lq!i$ 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  alleged  youth  shc^Wrih^W^  ^written 
on  a  thesis,  or  proposition,  fortune  favors  th^  b^av^iy  W^Her§ft9i 
he  says  a  number  of  disjointed  things  ai^g^j^  jioftm^  &&i 
about  bravery,  which  have  no  connection  jwith]-€»ch  vOih^ 
Unity  simply  asks  that  what  you  say  on  a  Swt)f^tiibQ;tt)jlajrg9 
or  small,  shall  be  d  propos  of  the  subject,  thsrtjit^^Hftnjbe.^bwt 
something,  that  what  you  are  writing  abouH^Mi  i^eviimh 
The  principle  of  unity  will  receive  much  jllvi?itr^Jt«3ffiqir^/t§!4CT 
ceeding  chapters,  and  need  only  be  stated  h^^v,r,\u  ) 

Referring  for  a  moment,  however,  to  tlj^ji^^^li^Jnian^^yfiil 

of  methods  of  composition,  we  shall  see  th^t-jiffiijy  ifiiJ^ytjI^ft 

means  a  fixed  principle  and,  though  import;^l^t  ijpii^Hyici^dsof 

writing,  is  not  always  to  be  had  in  one  way.'^ii|ni,writiftgjQp,d 
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definite  thesis  or  proposition,  in  stories  painting  a  prevailing 
mood,  unity  is  a  more  definite  thing  than  in  many  longer 
and  looser  works;  that  is  to  say,  the  subject  is  more  definite. 
About  all  that  one  may  ask  of,  say,  Boswell's  Johnson  or 
The  American  Commonwealth  is  that  most  of  what  the  au- 
thors say  shall  be  about  Johnson  or  about  the  American  Com- 
monwealth, that  they  should  not  talk  too  much  of  unrelated 
or,  what  is  worse,  unimportant  things.  The  unity  of  very 
much  interesting  writing  is  of  the  most  haphazard  kind ;  much 
charm  may  lie  in  the  lack  of  rigor,  in  the  license  that  the 
writer,  like  Isaak  Walton  or  Thoreau  or  Bishop  Berkeley 
in  his  discourse  on  Tar  Water,  may  take  to  ramble  from  his 
specific  text  to  cull  wisdom  by  the  way.  It  is  doubtful,  again, 
if  the  usual  human  mind  can  sustain  a  unity  of  impression  or  of 
subject  for  more,  at  most,  than  one  sitting.  Unity  of  im- 
pression—  that  modern  shibboleth  —  is  practically,  to  a  great 
degree,  determined  by  physical  endurance;  in  short,  by  one's 
ability  to  sit  still.  This  fact  has  often  led  to  the  interpreting 
of  the  term  in  an  excessively  narrow  sense,  as  if  it  were  both 
more  present  and  more  necessary  in  a  short  story  than  in,  say, 
Vanity  Fair  or  Lorna  Doone.  Young  writers, —  all  writers, 
indeed, —  should  cultivate  the' art  of  sticking  to  the  subject, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  one's  manner  is  entertaining  or  if 
one  has  an  interesting  body  of  facts  to  present,  readers  will 
not  be  troubled  by  an  alleged  lack  of  unity.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  many  readers  like  much  about  a  subject  rather  than  a 
closely  constructed  text  probably  accounts  for  the  plethoric 
character  of  certain  books  heretofore  referred  to  (p.  6i,  foot- 
note). Unity,  then, —  in  compositions,  paragraphs,  and  sen- 
tences,—  is  merely  another  name  for  the  fact  that  any  compo- 
sition, paragraph,  or  sentence,  should  be  about  something. 

2.  Coherence.  This  principle,  in  composition,  deals  with 
the  arrangement  and  the  cementing  of  ideas.  Just  as  certain 
materials  will  combine  and  others  will  not  combine  so  well, 
so,  in  writing,  ideas  that  are  similar  should  apparently  go 
together.     In  the  foregoing  example  from  Newman  (p.  64), 
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the  composition  is  incoherent,  that  is,  disjointed,  as  well  as 
ununified;  it  follows  neither  sequence  of  time  nor  sequence 
of  subjects. 

It  is  evident,  from  reference  to  the  discission  of  methods  of 
composition,  that  coherence  may  do  no  more  than  depend  on 
a  time  order,  and  in  all  the  vast  number  of  compositions  that 
follow  this  method,  the  principle  of  coherence  is  readily  ap- 
plied,—  is,  as  it  were,  ready  made.  In  writing  that  calls  for 
the  arrangement  of  topics,  more  judgment  is  required,  and 
here,  even  in  comparatively  short  compositions,  much  skill 
mdy  be  displayed,  as  in  Huxley's  well-known  lecture  On  a 
Piece  of  Chalk,  or  Arnold's  Celtic  Literature.  Usually  a  text 
or  a  point  of  departure,  a  knowledge  of  the  audience,  or  an 
arbitrary  method  of  procedure,  as  from  the  simplest  ideas  to 
the  most  complex,  from  the  least  important  to  the  most  impor- 
tant, from  a  statement  of  an  idea  to  the  illustration,  or,  odd  as 
it  may  seem,  by  the  reverse  of  any  of  these  processes,  will 
determine  the  arrangement.  The  essential  thing  in  coherence 
is  to  keep  to  some  scheme  of  arrangement.  The  best  order 
is  a  matter  often  requiring  much  judgment  and  tact,  but  in  very 
many  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  In  a  recent  book 
on  contemporary  politics,*  for  example,  the  writer,  in  dis- 
cussing events  in  America  during  the  past  two  decades,  ar- 
ranges his  discussion  by  time,  treating  the  topics  as  they  fol- 
lowed each  other  chronologically.  Consequently  there  are 
three  separate  discussions  of  the  silver  agitation,  that  of 
the  panic  of  1893,  that  of  the  election  of  1896,  and  that  of  the 
election  of  1900,  all  separated  by  the  discussion  of  other  topics. 
The  coherence  is  entirely  simple,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
order  might  have  been  topical  rather  than  temporal,  in  which 
case  all  the  silver  discussion  would  have  been  conjoined.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  rearrangement  would  have1)een  of  an  ad- 
vantage, particularly  as  the  sketch  is  short.  Generally  speak- 
ing, if  your  facts  fall  into  a  time  order,  it  is  far  better  so 
to  arrange  them  than  to  shift  them  into  somewhat  formal 

'A,  Cooch,  History  of  Our  Time,  . 
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topics.  Or  again,  the  order  of  this  present  book  might,  with 
good  reason,  have  been  reversed;  there  is  good  example  for 
beginning  with  words  and  closing  with  composition.  The  only 
really  fatal  thing,  so  far  as  coherence  goes, —  for  one  is  not 
now  talking  of  facts  and  ideas, —  would  be  to  mix  topics  and 
chapters  in  any  random  way.  The  essential  thing  is  some  ar- 
rangement. 

Coherehce  is  greatly  aided  by  the  employment  of  such 
sentences  and  connective  words  as  help  to  indicate  the  relation 
of  one  passage  to  another,  and,  more  formally,  by  tables  of 
contents,  by  briefs  and  outlines  of  the  substance,  by  topical 
analyses,  and  the  various  devices  that  one  actually  finds  in 
books. 

3.  Emphasis.  Emphasis  in  writing,  as  in  elocution,  con- 
sists in  laying  stress  on  the  important  idea  or  the  important 
word.  In  composition,  good  emphasis  brings  out  the  main 
ideas,  as  sugar  and  salt  are  said  to  bring  out  the  flavor  of  oat- 
meal or  melons.  In  well  emphasized  composition,  the  reader 
has  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  most  important  points. 
Obviously  the  easiest,  as  well  as  the  most  usual,  way  of  giving 
salience  to  main  points  is^  to  say  that  they  are  the  main 
points, — "  In  this  essay  I  am  chiefly  concerned,'*  etc.  "  We 
now  come  to  a  ve.ry  important  part  of  our  subject,"  etc.,  or 
to  do  as  Arnold  did  and  repeat  catch  words  over  and  over 
again,  "  To  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail,"  *  etc. 
So  far  the  matter  is  one  of  no  great  subtlety ;  all  that  one  has 
to  do  is  to  know  what  the  important  points  are,  to  say  that 
they  are  important,  and  to  give  them  important  treatment. 
There  are,  also,  literary  and  mechanical  devices  for  gaining 
emphasis.  Of  literary  devices,  contrast,  the  throwing  of  ideas 
into  opposition,  is  possibly  the  best  known.  Ruskin,  for  ex- 
ample, in  descril^ing  St.  Mark's,  compares  it  with  an  English 
cathedral ;  ^  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Chesterton,  Mr.  Belloc,  and  other 
paradoxical  writers,  contrast  the  writings  of  former  publicists, 

*  Sweetness  and  Light  in  Culture  and  Anarchy,  chap.  i. 
«  Cf.  pp.  9B-102. 
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essayists,  and  historians  with  their  own,  not  to  the  detriment 
of  the  latter :  — "  It  was  formerly  thought,  but  the  truth  is 
that."  So,  too,  suspense  in  stories,  or  the  many  ways  of  mak- 
ing mystification  are  literary  devices  for  gaining  emphasis.  Of 
mechanical  devices,  one  may  mention  types,  black  letter  or 
italic,  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  a  paragraph  or  to  em- 
phasize a  particularly  important  point.  Such  devices  are  often 
thought  to  be  in  bad  taste  in  literary  composition,  however  use- 
ful in  text-books,  and  certainly  excessive  use  of  them  gives  a 
cheap,  annoying,  and  flashy  effect,  like  the  superlative  style  of 
discourse  often  affected  by  young  people.  Like  coherence  and 
unity,  emphasis  is  better  illustrated  and  may  even  be  more  im- 
portant in  short  compositions  than  in  long  ones. 

The  order  of  composition.  Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
very  act  of  reading  or  listening  extends  over  a  space  of  time, 
the  natural  methods  of  composition  are  progressive,  rather 
than,  as  in  painting,  visual.  The  essential  difference  between 
painting  and  writing  has  many  times  been  pointed  out  since 
Lessing  •  achieved  the  memorable  distinction.  In  writing,  one 
thing  has  to  follow  another ;  even  with  the  help  of  the  visual 
memory  the  mind  cannot  see  everything  at  once.  Since  a 
procession  of  events  and  facts  is  natural  to  literature  as  a  mode 
of  expression,  just  as  images  are  natural  to  painting  and 
plastic  art,  the  most  common  convention  of  literary  composi- 
tion is  possibly  that  any  piece  of  writing  shall  have  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  ending.  These  limits  are  arbitrary; 
they  do  not,  as  has  previously  been  said,  correspond  exactly 
witii  human  experience  and  knowledge;  but  the  very  condi- 
tions of  publication  of  ideas,  whether  by  word  of  mouth,  by 
manuscript,  or  by  printing,  demand  such  limits.  Hence  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  these  divisions  of  a  composition  is 
of  value  in  writing,  and  a  brief  account  of  them  should  be 
added. 
I.    The  beginning  or  the  introduction.    The  practical  ques- 

•  Laocoon, 
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tion  which  confronts  nearly  every  writer  is  this^  "I  have  my 
subject,  my  idea;  how  shall  I  begin  it?  "  Nearly  every  writer, 
but  not  all  writers;  for  doubtless,  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  in- 
troduction begets  what  follows,  and,  with  experienced  men,  the 
introduction  and  the  idea  form  themselves  side  by  side. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  contained  in  the  nature  of 
introductions;  they  are  links  between  what  has  been  said  or 
what  is  known  and  what  is  to  come.  This  function  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  the  selection  from  Bagehot  previously  quoted 
(p.  17),  or  in  the  following  chapter  introduction  from  The 
American  Commonwealth  (chapter  99)  : 

Those  merits   of  American   gpvernment  which  belong  to   its 

Federal  Constitution  have  already  been  discussed:  we  have  no^ 

to  consider  such  as  flow  from  the  rule  of  public  opioioft,  frcmi 
the  temper,  habits,  and  ideas  of  the  people. 

This  introduction  by  telling  what  has  preceded  and  what  is 
to  come  is  admirably  definite ;  it  leaves  the  writer  in  a  posi- 
tion whence  he  can  proceed,  it  gives  him  a  scheme  of  composi- 
tion, and  tells  the  reader  what  to  expect.  It  is  altogether 
simple  and  safe,  and  this  kind  of  introduction  should  be 
played,  like  trumps,  when  one  is  in  doubt. 

But  the  matter  is  not  always  so  simple;  there  may  be  no 
kindly  disposed  preceding  matter  to  summarize.  In  that  case 
the  evident  thing  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  method  of  the  last 
clause  of  Mr.  Bryce's  sentence,  and  say  directly  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  The  best  example  is  the  opening  sentence  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England, —  a  writer  whom,  alas,  it  is 
somewhat  fashionable  now-a-days  to  despise  as  wanting  in 
sufficient  subtlety  and  exactness  to  serve  as  a  model  for  young 
writers.    He  says: 

I  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the  accession 
of  King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living. 

And  thence  he  goes  on  for  about  three  pages  to  outline  ex- 
plicitly what  he  did  not  live  to  finish.     Mill,  another  lucid 
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writer,  of  very  different  quality  from  Macaulay,  thus  begins  his 
essay  On  Liberty: 

The  subject  of  this  essay  is  not  the  so-called  Liberty  of  the 
Will,  so  unfortunately  opposed  to  the  misnamed  doctrine  of  Phil- 
osophical Necessity;  but  Civil,  or  Social  Liberty:  the  nature  and 
limits  of  the  power  which  can  be  legitimately  exercised  by  society 
over  the  individual  A  question  seldom  stated,  and  hardly  ever 
discussed,  in  general  terms,  but  which  profoundly  influences  the 
practical  controversies  of  the  age  by  its  latent  presence,  and  is 
likely  soon  to  make  itself  recognized  as  the  vital  question  of  the 
future.  It  is  so  far  from  being  new,  Ihat,  in  a  certain  sense,  it 
has  divided  mankind,  almost  from  the  remotest  ages;  but  in  the 
stage  of  progress  into  which  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the 
species  have  now  entered,  it  presents  itself  under  new  conditions, 
and  requires  a  different  and  more  fundamental  treatment. 

Herein  he  tells  what  he  is  going  to  talk  about  and  also  speaks 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  As  with  the  example  from 
Mr.  Bryce  in  respect  to  internal  introductions,  so,  with  ex- 
ternal introductions,  the  plainness  of  Macaulay  and  Mill 
should  be  regarded  as  normally  to  be  followed,  unless  there  is 
manifest  reason  for  using  some  other  method. 

Such  reasons  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  reader  or  the 
hearer.  Mill  and  Macaulay  speak  to  nobody  in  particular, 
nor  do  they  in  the  least  attempt  to  be  literary.  To  meet  these 
new  demands  there  are  various  tricks  and  refinements  in  actual 
use.  A  point  of  departure  of  greater  appositeness  than  those 
in  the  extracts  quoted  above  —  the  statement  of  some  fact  of 
interest  to  the  reader  or  the  use  of  some' apt  quotation  —  is  the 
most  common  of  these  methods.  For  example,  Huxley,  in 
his  address  to  an  unlettered  audience  of  workingmen,  On  a 
Piece  of  Chalk,^  begins  as  follows: 

If  a  well  were  to  be  sunk  at  our  feet  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
of  Norwich,  the  diggers  would  very  soon  find  themselves  at  work 
in  that  white  substance  almost  too  soft  to  be  called  rock,  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  as  "  chalk." 

''Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Reviews. 
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From  this  point  he  goes  on  to  tell  more  of  the  facts  about 
chalk,  its  distribution,  depth,  and  importance  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  before  continuing  to  the  more  subtle  and  conclusive  parts 
of  his  discourse.  Thackeray,  in  his  essay  Nil  Nisi  Bonum^ 
a  tribute  to  the  memories  of  Irving  and  Macaulay,  says: 

Almost  the  last  words  which  Sir  Walter  spoke  to  Lockhart,  his 
biographer,  were,  "  Be  a  good  man,  my  dear  I "  and  with  the  last 
flicker  of  breath  on  his  dying  lips,  he  sighed  a  farewell  to  his 
family,  and  passed  away  blessing  them. 

This  sympathetic  quotation  gives  Thackeray  the  point  of 
departure  and  the  text  for  his  essay,  the  essential  goodness  of 
Irving  and  Macaulay. 

The  following  example  of  a  point  of  departure,  taken  from 
Pater's  essay  on  Wordsworth,'  is  more  intricate  and  would 
evidently  interest  only  the  cultivated  reader: 

Some  English  critics  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  concerning  a  distinction,  of  much  impor- 
tance, as  they  thought,  in  the  true  estimate  of  poetry,  between 
the  Fancy,  and  another  more  powerful  faculty  —  the  Imagina- 
Hon,  This  metaphysical  distinction,  borrowed  originally  from  the 
writings  of  German  philosophers,  and  perhaps  not  always  clearly 
apprehended  by  those  who  talked  of  it,  involved  a  far  deeper  and 
more  vital  distinction,  with  which  indeed  all  true  criticism  more 
or  less  directly  has  to  do,  the  distinction,  namely,  between  higher 
and  lower  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  poet's  perception  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  in  his  concentration  of  himself  upon  his  work.  Of  those 
who  dwelt  upon  the  metaphysical  distinction  between  the  Fancy 
and  the  Imagination,  it  was  Wordsworth  who  made  the  most  of 
it,  assuming  it  as  the  basis  for  the  final  classification  of  his  poetical 
writings;  and  it  is  in  these  writings  that  the  deeper  and  more 
vital  distinction,  which,,  as  I  have  said,  underlies  the  metaphysical 
distinction,  is  most  needed,  and  may  best  be  illustrated. 

This,  though  elaborate,  evidently  gives  the  writer  a  point  of 
departure  and  a  consequent  grip  on  his  subject 

^Round-about  Papers.  ^Appreciations, 
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There  are  other  functions  which  an  introduction  may  per- 
form besides  a  simple  getting  to  the  topic.  Though  of  minor 
value,  the  chief  may  be  stated.  None  of  the  quoted  intro- 
ductions, except  that  of  Mill,  somewhat,  and  Pater,  slightly, 
deal  with  importance  of  the  subject,  its  timeliness,  or  the  writ- 
er's competence.  Certainly  Huxley,  Macaulay,  Mill,  and 
Thackeray  did  not  need  to  make  any  excuse  or  justification  for 
what  they  wrote,  and  Pater  was  too  much  engrossed  with  his 
particular  train  of  thinking  and  too  limited  in  appeal  to  care  to 
do  so.  Timeliness  is,  of  course,  something  of  an  editorial 
shibboleth,  suitable  for  passing  events  in  impermanent  period- 
icals rather  than  for  the  statement  of  important  truth.  So, 
too,  one  had  better  not  say  too  much  of  his  special  qualifica- 
tions for  writing  on  a  subject  of  all-embracing  importance, 
the  like  "that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.'*  These  things 
should  be  allowed,  usually,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But 
sometimes  one  has  to  win  attention  with  a  club,  and  modesty 
is  not  always  popular  with  the  crowd.  Too  often,  especially 
in  college  argumentation  and  debating,  machine-made  "  inter- 
ests in  the  question,"  are  turned  out  by  the  paragraph.  They 
have  no  style.  As  a  matter  of  fact  examples  among  good 
writers  or  among  casual  writers  of  explicit  statement  of  inter- 
est or  of  the  writer's  competence  are  comparatively  rare,  the 
latter  much  more  so  than  the  former;  since  both  of  these 
matters  are  determined  by  the  occasion  and  by  the  character 
of  the  speaker  or  writer.  Good  writing  ultimately  rests  on  its 
own  feet  and  the  public  will  not  be  interested  in  some  subjects 
despite  the  tJiunder  of  the  captions  and  the  shouting.  The 
matter  may  be  dismissed  with  a  quotation  from  Mark  Twain. 
In  the  preface  to  the  uniform  edition  of  his  works,  he  very 
sensibly  says: 

So  far  as  I  remember,  I  have  never  seen  an  Author's  Preface 
which  had  any  purpose  but  one  —  to  furnish  reasons  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book.  Prefaces  wear  many  disguises,  call  them- 
selves by  various  names,  and  pretend  to  come  on  various  busi- 
nesses, but  I  think  that  upon  examination  we  are  quite  sure  to 
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find  that  their  errand  is  always  the  same;  they  are  there  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  book;  in  other  words,  furnish  reasons  for  its  pubUcai- 
tion^    This  often  insures  brevity. 

Introductions  to  stories  and  nbvels  form  a  special  class  to 
which  the  foregoing  observations  do  not  now  apply,  since  the 
formal  introductions  of,  say,  the  fashion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(e.g.,  Ivanhoe,  Queniin  Durward,  etc.),  have  given  place  to 
the  more  crisp,  direct  method  of  a  striking  opening  scene.  So, 
too,  the  '*  While  the  events  of  the  last  chapter  were  going  oti, 
a  different  scene  was  enacting  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess," 
style  of  transition  has,  on  the  whole,  given  place  to  a  more 
direct,  a  less  explanatory  method.  This  we  shall  see  more 
in  detail  in  the  special  study  of  narrative. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  good  composition  to 
take  the  introductions  as  simply  as  possible.  Excessive  length 
and  tediousness  should  be  shunned.  Consider  that  you  are  in- 
troducing one  friend  to  another  and  leave  matters  so  that  they 
can  go  on.  The  introduction  that  does  not  introduce,  that 
forms  an  impasse  or  ctd  de  sac,  whence  the  writer  must  beat 
a  retreat  and  endeavor  to  find  a  more  propitious  means  of  en- 
trance, are  particularly  common  with  young  writers.  The 
"  interest "  introductions,  spoken  of  above,  often  belong  to  this 
class.     So  do  the  following  examples  from  students*  themes: 

In  these  latter  days,  when  fiction  (fiction,  I  mean,  which  has  the 
necessary  characteristics  to  make  it  literature)  is  entering  upon 
its  death  grapple  with  science,  a  final  novel  penned  by  the  hand 
of  one  whom  this  great  reading  public  not  only  loves,  but  regards 
with  a  certain  personal  gratitude;  viz.,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  is 
greeted  with  almost  hero  worship. 

In  these  degenerate  days,  when  vaudeville  tends  to  usuip  the 
stage,  and  high  kicking  is  more  appreciated  by  the  multitude  than 
good  acting,  good  new  play$  are  exceedingly  scarce,  etc. 

Possibly  the  writers  meant  to  be  funny,  but  it  is  quite  as 
likely  that  a  few  scattered  newspaper  and  lecture  ]()hrases  stuck 
in  their  memories  and  were  later  disgorged,  chaos  indigestaque 
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moles.  This  style  of  introduction  has  been  once  for  all 
satirized  by  Swift  in  the  opening  to  A  Tale  af  a  Tub. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  those  introductions 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  composition.  The  word 
**prefjK^e"  used  in  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Mark 
Twain  suggests  another  kind  of  introduction  to  which,  not 
that  this  is  likely  to  trouble  college  students  in  their  own 
compositions,  a  word  should  be  given.  These  are  the  pre- 
liminary discussions^  called  variously  "  preface  "  and  "  intro- 
duction," of  which  the  former  is  fotmd  in  nearly  every  book, 
the  latter  in  many.  Neither  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work ; 
their  attempt  is  to  give  the  composition,  otherwise  more  or  less 
perfect^  additional  setting  and  clarity.  Both  are  usually  post 
hoe  fqcto;  the  preface  is  usually  the  last  word  of  the  writer, 
is  one  way  more  of  emphasis;  the  introduction  may  be  done 
years  later  by  another  hand,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  familiar 
schoc4  editions  of  English  masterpieces  "edited,  with  an  intro- 

ductioo  and  notes^  by ''    Though  both  extra  information, 

prefaces  and  introductions  usually  differ  in  these  respects: 
the  preface  is  about  the  book,  the  introduction  about  the  sub- 
ject of  the  book;  the  preface  is  usually  less  formal  and  often 
^rter  than  the  introduction;  the  preface  is  very  nearly  al- 
ways by  the  author,  the  introduction  not  necessarily  so.  In 
the  main,  the  preface  does  as  Mark  Twain  says;  the  in- 
troduction may  be  an  account  of  other  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  in  the  beginning  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  and 
this  may  be  treated  historically,  critically,  or  controversially, 
or  the  introduction  may  be  a  biographical  or  critical  sketch 
of  the  author,  as  with  Professor  Brander  Matthews's 
Biographical  Criticism  prefixed  to  the  uniform  edition  of  the 
works  of  Mark  Twain^  or  it  may  be  a  description  of  the 
author's  dims  and  literary  ways,  as  with  the  introductions  by 
Fielding,  Scott,  and  Mr.  Henry  James  to  their  own  novels, 
or  those  of  Mrs,  Ritchie  to  the  novels  of  Thackeray.  All 
introductions  are  by  way  of  extraneous  <xMnment  on  the 
work  or  the  subject;  they  are  usually  very  interesting,  espe- 
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daily  when  by  the  author.  Their  danger  is  length,  as  when  a 
recent  editor  took  twice  as  many  words  to  introduce  Burke, 
as  Burke  himself  needed  to  state  the  great  principle  of 
conciliation. 

2.  The  body.  Of  this  little  can  be  said ;  for  this  is  the  facts 
that  are  presented,  facts  of  millions  of  different  kinds.  In 
general,  what  has  preceded  concerning  the  methods  of  com- 
position (pp.  55-69)  relates  to  the  body  of  the  theme  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  body  is  the  main  part  If 
the  preliminary  work  is  well  done,  this  main  part  progresses 
easily  as  composition,  though  not  necessarily  as  substance. 
The  character  of  the  body  is  usually  indicated  by  tables  of 
contents  and  by  preliminary  analyses,  by  prefaces,  introduc- 
tions, and  other  devices.  Occasionally,  especially  in  argu- 
mentative writing  and  debating,  as,  for  example,  in  law 
courts,  it  is  well,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  make  an  ex- 
plicit statement  of  the  topics  included  in  the  subject  and  of 
the  order  of  treatment  "  In  the  following  argument,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  first,"  etc.,  is  a  common  and  useful 
formula,  provided  that  the  promise  is  made  good.  Such  an 
outline  is  called  the  partition  of  the  subject  Whether  it  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  introduction  or  as  the  beginning 
of  the  body  of  the  theme,  or  as  an  interloper,  useful  in  various 
kinds  of  writing,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  The  point 
is  that  the  material  should  be  developed  in  some  way,  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  convenient  and  desirable  to  make  a  formal 
partition  of  the  subject,  a  partition  should  be  made.  Indeed, 
beginners  might  do  well  always,  so  far  as  possible,  to  tie  them- 
selves to  the  apron-strings  of  formal  partition.  It  tends  to 
clarify  ideas  and  to  ease  the  reader. 

Examples  of  development  will  be  so  common  as  we  pro- 
ceed that  space  for  illustration  need  not  be  taken  here.  It  is 
convenient  to  remember  that  the  body  of  a  piece  of  writing 
is  that  part  which  contains  the  body  of  fact  to  be  presented. 
The  introduction  leads  to  these  facts;  the  ending,  which  will 
now  be  considered,  gets  from  them. 
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3.  The  ending.  The  natural  thing  when  done  speaking  or 
writing  is  to  stop,  but  all  of  us  experience  the  difficulty  of 
getting  to,  or  getting  in,  the  last  word.  Furthermore,  the  ideal 
of  nicely  rounded  composition  seems  to  be  founded  on  a 
genuinely  human  demand  for  rather  more  ceremony  than  an 
abrupt  termination  permits.  The  trait  we  see  in  the  practices 
that  spring  up  about  leave-taking  and  letter-writing.  Again, 
endings  may  serve  intellectually  useful  as  well  as  pleasantly 
useful  purposes.  To  illustrate  these  matters,  in  a  different 
order,  the  summary  of  the  points  that  have  been  made,  as 
in  the  preceding  quotation  from  Burke  (p.  56)  is  a  most 
excellent  method  of  carrying  home  the  idea,  provided  that 
it  is,  as  with  Burke,  a  real  summary.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
good  tests  of  most  kinds  of  composition  is  the  clearness  with 
which  they  may  be  summarized;  if  you  cannot  tell  in  topics 
what  you  have  said  your  composition  is  probably  not  very 
good. 

An  ending  may  also  be  a  conclusion,  that  is,  it  may  say 
what  the  outcome  of  the  preceding  discussion  is,  what  it 
all  amounts  to.  In  other  words,  the  body  of  the  theme  may 
have  been  stating  facts  and  arguments ;  the  conclusion,  follow- 
ing a  summary,  it  may  be,  looks  at  the  whole  matter  in  the 
large  and  emphasizes  its  general  bearing.  Obviously,  the 
common  vice  of  such  conclusions  is  that  they  do  not  con- 
clude, that  they  do  not  follow  from  the  facts.  That  is  a 
matter  of  logical  composition.  As  a  matter  of  arrangement, 
a  not  uncommon  defect  of  compositions  is  that  the  conclusions 
will  have  so  seeped  into  the  presentation  of  the  facts,  that 
there  will  be  nothing  left  at  the  end. 

An  ending  may  also  be,  not  a  summary  or  a  logical  con- 
clusion from  the  facts,  but  an  aspiration,  a  hope,  a  heighten- 
ing of  style  to  carry  the  reader  emotionally  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  fact  or  the  thesis.  Ruskin,  Newman,  and  many  other 
winning  writers  are  replete  with  endings  of  this  kind,  and 
this  is  always  likely  to  be  the  type  of  ending  in  public  ad- 
dress.   It  is  given,  however,  only  to  writers  and  speakers  pos- 
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sessed  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  or  a  burning  cdritempt,  to 
be  really  successful  with  this  type.  A  little  heightening  is  not 
amiss;  but  restraint  is  the  safe  niethod  to  pursue. 

Narrative  endings  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  fhstt 
have  been  described,  which  are  more  suitable  to  exposition, 
argumentation,  and  persuasive  writing.  Natrative  of  fact,  as 
history,  does,  to  be  sure,  frequently  make  lise  of  these  methods, 
but  fiction  usually  assumes  a  different  kind  of  logic.  Usually 
in  novels  and  plays,  we  call  for  happy  endings,  whire  the 
good  people  are  satisfied  and  a  pleasant  system  of  riewards 
and  punishments  is  fully  set  in  operation.  But.  there  is  also 
the  tragic  ending,  depending  on  character  and  assumed  to  be 
inevitable.  Hamlet*s  intellectual  temperament  causes  him  to 
hesitate  too  long,  and  consequently  the  State  itnd  himself  are 
involved  in  a  common  ruhl ;  Maggie  Tulliver,  of  a  temper- 
ament far  too  sensitive  and  groining  for  her  crude  and  com- 
monplace surroundings,  finds  no  haven  of  happiness,  nor  could 
have  found  one  among  her  unimaginative  people,  even  if  she 
had  not  at  the  last  been  drowned  in  a  somewhat  supere- 
rogatory flood;  Hedda  Gabler,  bored  to  death  and  craving  ro- 
mantic excitement,  sees  her  last  hope  of  emotional  satisfac- 
tion depart  in  the  ignoble,  unromantic  death  of  her  lover,  and 
shoots  herself;  the  Master  of  Ballantrae,  always  on  the  los- 
ing side,  blights  everything  he  touches, —  his  home,  his  king's 
cause,  the  friendly  pirates,  his  brother's  household,  himself, 
and,  after  death,  his  brother's  life.  All  these  endings  are  in 
the  realm  of  higher  modem  art ;  a  ^eat  many  novels  and 
dramas  do  hardly  more  than  stop  when  they  are  done,  are 
a  series  of  events  with  no  very  well  defined  terminus  a  quo. 

Units  of  composition.  We  have  seen  in  Chapter  I  what 
some  of  the  forms  of  actual  writing  are,  and  in  the  present  chap- 
ter we  have  seen  also  that  a  composition  may  be  a  single  sen- 
tence. The  idea  of  composition  may  be  made  Somewhat  clearer 
if  we  pause  for  a  minute  to  enumerate  some  of  the  units  into 
which  composition  may  ordinarily  fall.  Complete  composi- 
tions may  obviously  be  of  any  length,  but  in  the  longer  com- 
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positions,  as  treatises  and  novels,  and  in  most  short 
compositions,  certain  conventional  and  comfortable  sub- 
divisions are  made,  which  undoubtedly  help  the  reader  to  follow 
the  thought  and  the  structure  of  an  article  or  a  book.  The 
paragraph  is  the  commonest  of  these  units,  and  to  this  special 
study  will  later  be  given.  The  others,  to  arrange  them  in 
what  is  usually  the  inverse  order  of  length,  are  known  as 
sections,  chapters,  parts,  and  books.  (Volumes  are  not  a  unit 
of  composition;  they  are  the  bookbinder's  device  for  not 
making  any  one  mass  of  matter  too  heavy  for  the  bindings  or 
too  bulky  for  the  reader  to  handle ;  hence,  too,  there  may  be 
volumes  of  different-sized  pages,  and  various  kinds  of 
typography  to  meet  various  conditions.)  Each  of  these 
divisions  or  imits  is  an  aggregation  of  a  number  of  the 
smaller  units  that  have  preceded,  and  each  presents  one  aspect 
of  the  subject  and  follows,  roughly,  the  principles  of  unity, 
coherence,  and  emphasis.  Sections,  parts,  and  books,  are  less 
likely  to  be  used  in  novels  than  in  long  narratives  dealing  with 
fact  and  in  treatises ;  George  Eliot,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
few  novelists  who  divides  her  novels  into  books.  Books  could 
be  written  without  any  of  these  aids,  and,  indeed,  many 
of  them  are  of  comparatively  recent  invention,  but  all  of 
them  when  corresponding  to  natural  divisions  in  the  thought, 
are  undoubtedly  a  great  help.  Special  imits  of  composition 
occur  in  the  acts  of  a  play  and  the  cantos  of  an  epic  poem. 

0^tlining.^*^  A  student  will  gain  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  composition,  that  is,  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  parts  and  their  connection  with  one  another 
by  outlining  a  few  pieces,  particularly  of  an  expository  or  an 
argumentative  kind.  Stories  and  plays  and  poems  do  not 
outline  so  well ;  the  better  method  with  these  forms  is  to  make 
a  running  summary  or  to  state  the  "  argument "  of  the  piece, 
or,  even,  to  construct  a  scenario.  Clearness  is  the  main  object 
of  the  outline  and  this  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  one 

io  The  Principles  of  Outlining  by  Margaret  Ball,  Ph.D.,  is  a  con- 
venient hand-book  on  this  subject. 
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of  three  methods:  the  topical  analysis,  the  paragraph  sum- 
mary, and  the  "  brief  "  of  the  ideas.  These  will  be  explained 
in  detail  and  will  be  illustrated  from  the  quotation  from  Burke 

(p.  56). 

1.  Topical  analysis.  Here  the  main  idea  is  stated  and 
the  instances  and  arguments  in  illustration  and  support  thereof 
are  used  as  subdivisions.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of  out- 
line.   Thus : 

I.  The  uncommonly  strong  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  English 
colonists  in  America  proceeds  from  the  following  causes: 

1.  Their  descent  from  the  freedom-loving  English  people; 

2.  The  great  popularity  of  their  form  of  government; 

3.  The  very  independent  form  of  their  religion; 

4.  The  presence  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  colonies ; 

5.  Their  popular  education;  and 

6.  Their  distance  from  the  seat  of  English  government 
II.    This  spirit  must  be  seriously  reckoned  with. 

This  may,  naturally,  be  carried  further  into  detail,  as  will  be 
done  in  the  "brief"  analysis.  Such  a  form  as  this  is  use- 
ful in  two  ways:  it  is  convenient  for  the  speaker  as  notes 
for  an  address,  if  he  has  the  facts  at  his  command  and  wishes 
merely  to  guide  his  memory,  and  it  is  useful  for  the  student 
as  a  starting-point  to  see  what  has  to  be  done  by  way  of 
amplification,  development,  and  style  to  make  a  discourse  in- 
teresting. 

2.  The  paragraph  summary.  Here  the  gist  of  each  para- 
graph IS,  so  far  as  possible,  summarized  in  a  single  sentence. 
The  practical  value  of  the  form  is  slight;  for  it  does  not 
show  the  connection  of  ideas  so  clearly  as  a  topical  analysis. 
Nor  would  it  be  so  useful  for  a  speaker  —  unless  he  were 
to  adopt  it  as  an  exact  wording  for  the  opening  sentence  of 
each  paragraph,  in  order  to  get  his  transitions  quite  exact 
(compare  p.  102) .    Thus : 

I.  The  predominating  love  of  freedom  among  the  English  col- 
onists has  arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes  which  should  be  enu- 
merated. 
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2.  The  great  love  of  liberty  which  they  have  inherited  from 
the  English  manifests  itself  especially  in  this  matter  of  taxation. 

3.  Their  popular  government  has  inspired  them  with  lofty  sen- 
timents about  liberty. 

4.  Historical  causes  show  that  no  religion  is  so  liberty-loving 
as  theirs;  it  may  be  called  "the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion." 

5.  The  Southern  colonists,  though  members  of  the  Anglican 
church,  nevertheless  find  in  the  spectacle  of  their  own  slaves  a 
powerful  incentive  to  personal  freedom, 

6.  The  common  knowledge  of  law  and  the  large  number  of 
lawyers  among  the  colonists  have  fitted  them  by  manner  of  edu- 
cation to  be  very  much  on  their  guard  against  oppression. 

7.  They  live  at  such  a  distance  from  the  English  government 
that  they  are  of  necessity  self-reliant  and  accustomed  to  govern 
themselves. 

8.  These  six  reasons  show  that  their  temper  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with. 

The  difference  between  this  and  the  former,  it  should  be 
repeated,  lies  in  the  explicitness  of  the  propositions,  that  is, 
the  sentences,  as  compared  with  the  terms,  or  the  words  and 
phrases,  of  the  first.  Paragraph  analysis  is  good  practice  in 
the  disengaging  of  ideas  from  style,  and  some  familiarity 
with  it  may  well  precede  the  more  complicated  and  now  more 
often  employed  method  of  the  "  brief." 

3.  The  brief.  This  method  consists  in  putting  in  all  the 
facts  and  propositions  that  there  are, —  though  obviously, 
one  may  draw  his  brief  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale, —  and 
indicating  the  relation  of  these  propositions  to  one  another. 
This  relating  is  called  correlation;  it  shows  the  structure  and 
coherence  of  the  thought.  It  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  con- 
nectives and  a  scheme  of  lettering.  Words  like  "  for  **  and 
"because"  are  used  to  connect  propositions  that  depend 
logically  on  each  other ;  words  like  "  as  follows  "  in  enumera- 
tions following  a  proposition.  The  lettering  of  ideas  and 
propositions  follows  any  system  so  long  as  it  is  carried  out 
consistently.    For  example,  we  may  use  Roman  capitals  to 
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indicate  the  main  propositions,  Arabic  numerals  to  indicate 
the  propositions  following  these,  Arabic  small  letters  to  carry 
the  next  order  of  propositions,  and  any  one  of  these  in  brack- 
ets or  parentheses,  italics,  or  what-not,  for  further  subdivi- 
sions. The  scheme  should  be  followed  out  consistently,  that 
is,  as  consistently  as  possible,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
absolutely  final  brief  of  all  the  propositions  in  any  essay,  nor 
would  any  two  briefmakers  agree  on  the  relative  importance 
of  the  details.  No  writing,  except  mathematical  processes, 
is  so  clear  as  that,  so  devoid  of  style.  The  envelope  for  the 
propositions  might  be  as  follows: 

A for 

I because 

a. and 

b 

2. and 

3 for 

a and 

b for 

(I) for 

(a) and 

(b) for 

I  ^ and 

2l 

(C) 

c for 

(I) 

4. 

B ,  for,  etc. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  brief  of  the  Burke 
passage : 

A.    The  Americans  tend  to  become  restless  whenever  they  think 
their  liberty  threatened,  for 

1.  A  love  of  freedom  is  their  predominating  trait,  and 

2.  An  ardent  is  always  a  jealous  disposition. 
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B.  This  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  among  the  Americans 
than  elsewhere  in  the  earth,  for 

1.  Their  descent  has  fostered  the  idea  of  liberty,  for 

a.  They  are  the  descendants  of  liberty-loving  Englishmen. 

b.  The  question  of  taxation,  the  one  of  present  impor- 
tance, is  the  one  of  all  others  on  which  English  ideas 
of  liberty  are  manifested. 

2.  Their  government  is  one  of  direct  popular  representation. 

3.  The  religion  of  the  Northern  colonies  tends  to  make  the 
Americans  liberty  loving,  for 

a.  Religion  is  always  a  principle  of  energy,  and 

b.  The  colonists  are  Protestants,  an  essentially  liberty- 
loving  persuasion. 

c.  Their  Protestantism  was  one  of  a  character  in  which 
the  desire  for  liberty  was  particularly  strong. 

d.  Furthermore  they  left  England  when  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  was  at  its  height. 

4.  In  the  Southern  colonies  the  practice  of  slavery  offsets 
any  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England  that  may  be 
there,  for  - 

a.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  human  nature  that  in  slave 
States  those  who  are  free  and  those  who  own  the  slaves 
are  particularly  jealous  of  liberty. 

5.  Education  tends  to  make  the  colonists  jealous  of  their 
freedom,  for 

a.  Law  is  a  very  general  study,  for 

(i)     The  lawyers  are  numerous  and  powerful  in  all  the 

provinces. 
(2)     Nearly  everybody  has  some  smattering  of  law. 

b.  A  knowledge  of  law  is  likely  to  make  its  possessors  keen 
to  scent  any  possible  tyranny. 

6.  The  distance  between  England  and  the  colonies  tends  to 
make  them  disobedient,  for 

a.  The  passage  of  the  ocean  may  cause  many  weeks  to 
elapse  between  an  order  and  its  execution. 

b.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  government  is  not  so  effective 
at  a  distance  as  near  the  seat  of  government. 

C.  The  descent,  the  form  of  government,  the  religion  of  the 
Northern  colonies,  the  manners  of  the  Southern,  the  edu- 
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cation,  the  remoteness,  are  six  causes  which  make  conces- 
sion necessary  if  England  is  to  live  harmoniously  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty  in  the  colonies. 

It  IS  to  be  noted  (i)  that  a  greater  minuteness  of  subdivision 
here  would  be  entirely  possible ;  a  brief  might  insist  on  every 
particle  of  evidence,  every  proposition,  every  fact,  but  all  this 
is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  illustration.  (2)  Again, 
another  scheme,  somewhat  different  .in  detail,  would  be  equally 
good;  Burke's  main  emphasis  is  clear,  but  the  more  one 
went  into  detail,  the  more  divergence  of  opinion  there  would 
be  as  to  the  exact  bearing  of  each  fact;  some  bear  several 
ways.  (3)  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  state  this  matter  as 
a  series  of  topics,  correlated  with  "as  follows,"  etc.,  with 
almost  the  same  minuteness  that  we  have  in  the  propositional 
brief.  Doubtless  a  perfect  piece  of  work,  perfect  structurally, 
say  the  pons  asinqrum  in  geometry,  would  not  permit  these 
differences  in  any  one  of  its  several  demonstrations,  would  be 
quite  unambiguous.  (4)  The  main  point  is  for  the  student 
to  get  used  to  examining  the  structure  of  thought,  and  for 
this  purpose  an  outline  is  a  very  handy  thing. 

Stunmarjr.  Composition,  the  attempt  to  relate  ideas  so  that 
they  will  form  well-rounded  bodies  of  thought  or  will  convey 
information  and  impressions  of  one  kind  to  the  reader,  is  a 
very  important  matter  in  writing.  The  point  of  any  piece  of 
writing  may,  however,  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  purpose  of  the  author. 
The  simplest  kinds  are?  those  in  which  the  facts  follow  some 
arrangement  by  topics  or  a  time  order;  the  handling  of  an  idea 
or  thesis  or  the  presentation  of  a  uniiform  tone  or  impression 
is  a  more  difficult  method.  The  principles  or  tests  of  good 
composition  are  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis,  the  successful 
application  of  which  ensures  unified  thought  and  good  structure. 
Perhaps  arrangement  of  some  kind  is  the  most  important 
thing  that  a  composition  may  possess,  and  this  arrangement 
is  aided  by  certain  modem  devices,  as  paragraphs,  sections, 
chapters  and  books,  each  of  which  should  compose  prop- 
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erly.  Arrangement,  along  with  style,  being  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  a  writer  may  acquire, —  after  the  ideas, —  it 
behooves  a  student  of  composition  to  analyze  masterpieces 
of  composition,  by  summaries  or  outlines,  to  note  how  various 
pieces  are  put  together.  One  should  never  forget  that  "  com- 
position'* cannot  satisfactorily  be  treated  in  the  abstract  or 
in  any  way  transcendentally ;  it  is  a  wholly  practical  matter. 
Composition  is  good  arrangement.  Good  arrangement  evi- 
dently is  not  the  same  in  any  two  pieces  of  work,  and  there- 
fore the  only  sound  method  of  studying  the  subject  is  to 
examine  examples  of  what  we  have  come  to  regard  as  good 
arrangement,  and  to  practise,  under  competent  direction,  the 
composing  of  feasible  subjects  of  various  kinds. 


EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION 

1.  What  is  composition?  Can  you  give  a  short  definition  that 
will  cover  the  various  applications  of  the  word?  Wherein  does 
it  differ  from  style? 

2.  What  kinds  of  composition  are  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
pages?    Can  you  add  any  to  the  list? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  compositions?  What 
kind  of  composition  do  they  illustrate? 

Poe's  The  Cask  of  Amontillado, 

Hawthorne's  The  Great  Carbuncle, 

Kipling's  The  Brushwood  Boy, 

Mark  Twain's  The  Innocents  Abroad, 

Stevenson's  An  Inland  Voyage. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe, 

Diunas's  The  Three  Musketeers. 

Balzac's  Eugenie  Grandet. 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner, 

Meredith's  The  Egoist, 

Lamb's  Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist, 

Emerson's  Self -Reliance, 

Lowell's  Democracy. 

Mill's  The  Subjection  of  Women, 

Thomas  Hardy's  The  Return  of  the  Native, 

H.  G.  Wells's  The  History  of  Mr.  Polly. 
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G.  B.  Shaw's  Candida. 

Stevenson's  The  English  Admirals, 

Stopford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature. 

Edward  Dowden's  Shakespeare, 

F.  W.  Hirst's  The  Stock  Exchange, 

Ruskin's  A  Crown  of  Wild  Olive. 

Plato's  Symposium, 

Gibbon's  Memoirs, 

Milton's  Areopagitica. 

Macaulay's  Milton, 

Thoreau's  Walden, 

Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 

Arnold's  On  Translating  Homer. 

Pater's  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Arnold  Bennett's  Clayhanger, 

Any  other  well-written  books  whatever  will  also  answer  the 
purpose,  the  attempt  being  to  get  some  phrasing  of  the  purpose 
of  any  author  which  will  state  the  general  subject  and  account 
for  the  method  by  which  the  author  goes  to  work. 

4.  Characterize  the  methods  employed  by  various  authors  in 
any  volume  of  selected  essays  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

5.  Define  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis,  and  explain  how 
they  apply  to  whole  compositions.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  proposition  and  a  term? 

6.  In  any  of  the  expository  essays  that  you  have  been  con- 
sidering, explain  any  changes  of  order  that  you  think  would  make 
for  clearness  and  soundness  of  composition.  Do  you  note  any 
obscure  passage?  How  would  you  make  these  clearer,  as  by  ex- 
plicit emphasis,  further  illustration,  etc.? 

7.  In  the  foregoing  essays  of  an  explanatory  or  argumentative 
sort,  show  how  much  might  be  called  beginning,  how  much  body, 
and  how  much  the  end?  Exactly  what  does  the  introduction  do? 
What  does  the  ending  say?  How  does  this  differ  from  the  be- 
ginning? What  has  taken  place  meanwhile  in  the  body  of  the 
theme?    How  does  the  author  get  from  beginning  to  ending? 

8.  Analyze  The  Cask  of  Amontillado  or  other  tale  or  novel  in 
the  same  way,  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  has  happened  between 
the  beginning  and  the  ending. 

9.  Outline  in  whatever  way  seems  most  suitable  an  essay  or 
two  from  any  clear  expository  writer,  as  Newman,  Arnold,  Hux- 
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ley,  Fiske,  Mill.  Good  examples  will  be  found  in  Lamont's  Speci- 
mens of  Exposition,  Baker's  Specimens  of  Argumentation,  Gardi- 
ner's The  Forms  of  Prose  Literature,  Lewis's  Specimens  of  the 
Forms  af  Discourse,  Carpenter  and  Brewster's  Modern  English 
Prose,  Brewster's  Studies  in  Structure  and  Style,  and  many  other 
books  of  selections. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
paragraphs:  compositions  of  several  paragjl/vphs  and 

OF  ONE  paragraph 

What  paragraphs  are.  The  foregoing  principles  of  com- 
position may  be  further  discussed,  from  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  view,  in  their  relation  to  paragraphs.  These  units 
of  discourse  have  been  many  times  defined  and  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  ideal  and  the  method  of 
paragraph-making  have  been  pressed  beyond  the  point  of 
utility  or  the  facts  of  actual  writing  of  an  entirely  adequate 
kind.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  of  literary  composi- 
tion, so  of  paragraphs,  there  are  no  "  laws  "  in  any  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  as  there  are  said  to  be  in  the  realm  of  natural 
science.  Certain  principles  of  composition,  based  on  human 
convenience  and  wholesome  literary  tradition,  are  about  all 
that  is  general  and  positive  with  regard  to  paragraphs.  They 
are  matters  of  the  utmost  freedom,  and  the  more  one  experi- 
ments in  variety  of  arrangement  and  freshness  of  phraseology 
in  paragraphing  the  better  one's  writing  is  likely  to  be.  If 
further  illustration  of  this  fact  were  called  for,  one  has  merely 
to  be  referred  to  actual  literature,  where  paragraph  types  are 
much  less  common  than  we  are  sometimes  led  to  suppose. 
The  best  way  to  study  paragraphs  is  to  read  widely  in  well 
varied  writing  of  all  kinds  with  heed  to  paragraph  sense. 

Paragraphs  may  be  best  understood  historically.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  define  them  formally;  for  no  definition  really 
takes  account  of  all  the  facts,  unless  it  is  so  general  as  to  be 
of  no  practical  usefulness.  Now  paragraphs  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin:  not  nearly  so  much  attention  was  given 
to  them  three  hundred  years  ago  as  at  present,  and  such  para- 
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graphs  as  were  attempted  were  usually,  like  sentences,  longer 
than  those  of  to-day.  Paragraphs  are,  in  the  first  place,  simply 
frequent  breaks  in  a  longer  body  of  work  which  enable  the 
eye  to  rest  and  the  mind  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Many  good 
writers  follow  no  other  principle  than  this  —  to  make  a 
paragraph  to  about  a  page  of  manuscript.  With  the  help 
of  some  common  sense  and  skilful  wording,  nothing  more 
may  be  necessary  in  paragraphing  beyond  this  simple  division. 
In  order  to  make  the  matter  clear  let  us  examine  this  primary 
value  of  paragraphing, —  this  convenient  breaking, —  in  two 
simple,  and  somewhat  conventional  instances,  the  business  let- 
ter and  the  narrative  dialogue.  In  the  business  letter  clearness 
is  undoubtedly  gained  by  putting  each  item  in  a  separate 
paragraph,  and,  since  clearness  is  the  main  thing,  this  is  no 
unimportant  matter.    Thus : 

Dear  Sir, — 
I  have  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  August.  In  reply  I  would 
say  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  when  you  speak  of 
the  extension  of  my  credit.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  at  your 
early  convenience?  The  shipment  of  goods  which  you  say  you 
sent  last  Tuesday  has  not  yet  arrived;  it  was  to  have  been  here 
yesterday,  if  I  understood  you  correctly.  Will  you  please  forward 
me  a  case  of  your  best  "  Sunlight "  brand  of  bottled  pickles  ? 

Very  truly  yours,  etc. 

This  is  evidently  less  clear  than  the  following  version,  where 
each  item  has  a  separate  paragraph : 

Dear  Sir, — 
I  have  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  August.     In  reply  I  would 
say  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  when  you  speak  of 
the  extension  of  my  credit.    Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  at  your 
early  convenience? 

The  shipment  of  goods  which  you  say  you  sent  last  Tuesday  has 
not  yet  arrived:  it  was  to  have  been  here  yesterday,  if  I  under- 
stood you  correctly. 

Will  you  please  forward  me  a  case  of  your  best  "  Sunlight " 
brand  of  bottled  pickles? 

Very  truly  yours,  etc. 
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The  matter  being  one  of  practical  utility,  the  second  form  is 
evidently  preferable  to  the  first,  since  each  item  stands  out  by 
itself,  and  the  desirability  of  such  division  grows  greatly  as 
the  number  of  items  increases.  The  eye,  and  hence  the  mind, 
catches  each,  and  all  items  can,  if  necessary,  be  checked  up. 
In  more  formal  language  the  paragraph  unity  and  emphasis 
of  the  second  arrangement  are  better  than  of  the  first. 

The  foregoing  is  not  literature,  but  in  literary  writing,  too, 
the  same  principle  obtains,  though  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
It  is  best  seen  in  dialogue,  where  the  convention,  founded,  as 
frequently,  on  some  real  need,  calls  for  a  separate  paragraph 
for  each  speaker.  This  may  be  on  the  ground  that  the  unity 
changes  with  each  speaker,  but  a  simpler  reason  is  that  broken 
dialogue  is  much  easier  to  read.    Thus : 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  boast  that,  in  all  his  life,  he 
has  never  been  frightened,  and  believes  that  he  never  could  be  so. 
There  may  be  men  of  that  nature  —  I  will  not  dare  to  deny  it; 
only  I  have  never  known  them.  The  fright  I  was  now  in  was 
horrible,  and  all  my  bones  seemed  to  creep  inside  me;  when  lying 
there  helpless,  with  only  the  billet  and  the  comb  of  fern  to  hide 
me,  in  the  dusk  of  early  evening,  I  saw  three  faces  in  the  gap; 
and  what  was  worse,  three  gun  muzzles.  "  Somebody  been  at 
work  here  — "  it  was  the  deep  voice  of  Carver  Doone ;  "  jump  up, 
Charlie,  and  look  about ;  we  must  have  no  witnesses."  "  Give  me 
a  hand  behind,"  said  Charlie,  the  same  handsome  young  Doone  I 
had  seen  that  night;  "This  bank  is  too  devilish  steep  for  me." 
"  Nonsense,  man ! "  cried  Marwood  de  Whichehalse,  who  to  my 
amazement  was  the  third  of  the  number;  "only  a  hind  cutting 
faggots;  and  of  course  he  hath  gone  home  long  ago.  Blind  man's 
holiday,  as  we  call  it.  I  can  see  all  over  the  place;  and  there  is 
not  even  a  rabbit  there."  At  this  I  drew  my  breath  again,  and 
thanked  God  I  had  gotten  my  coat  on. 

Here  is  the  original: 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  boast  that,  in  all  his  life,  he 
has  never  been  frightened,  and  believes  that  he  never  could  be  so. 
There  may  be  men  of  that  nature  —  I  will  not  dare  to  deny  it; 
only  I  have  never  known  them.    The  fright  I  was  now  in  was 
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horrible,  and  all  my  bones  seemed  to  creep  inside  me;  when  lying 
there  helpless,  with  only  a  billet  and  the  comb  of  fern  to  hide 
me,  in  the  dusk  of  early  evening,  I  saw  three  faces  in  the  gap; 
and  what  was  worse,  three  gun  muzzles. 

"  Somebody  been  at  work  here  — "  it  was  the  deep  voice  of 
Carver  Doone;  "jump  up,  Charlie,  and  look  about;  we  must  have 
no  witnesses.*' 

"  Give  me  a  hand  behind,"  said  Charlie,  the  same  handsome 
young  Doone  I  had  seen  that  night ;  "  this  bank  is  too  devilish 
steep  for  me." 

"  Nonsense,  man  I "  cried  Marwood  de  Whichehalse,  who  to  my 
amazement  was  the  third  of  the  number;  "only  a  hind  cutting 
fagots;  and  of  course  he  hath  gone  home  long  ago.  Blind  man's 
holiday,  as  we  call  it.  I  can  see  all  over  the  place;  and  there  is 
not  even  a  rabbit  there." 

At  that  I  drew  my  breath  again,  and  thanked  God  I  had  gotten 
my  coat  on.     Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone. 

In  a  way,  letter-writing  and  dialogue  are  exceptional.  But 
the  principle  applies  in  all  writing.  If  paragraphs  are  very 
long  they  are  likely  to  be  wearisome,  monotonous,  and  even 
confusing;  if  very  short,  if,  say,  very  frequently  (except 
in  dialogue)  no  longer  than  sentences,  they  are  likely,  accord- 
ing to  our  modem  taste,  to  seem  scattering,  to  produce  a  dis- 
jointed effect.  According  to  modem  taste,  be  it  repeated ;  for 
it  would  doubtless  be  quite  possible  for  the  general  common 
mind  to  accommodate  itself  to  long  paragraphs,  especially  in 
sustained  discourse,  or  to  very  short  paragraphs,  especially  in 
rapid  narrative,  as  is  now  not  uncommon  in  certain  cheap  nar- 
ratives of  the  "  penny-dreadful  *'  order.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion of  taste  or  sense  in  paragraph  length  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

Granted  then  that  a  piece  of  writing  is  in  good  order,  is  well 
arranged,  according  to  any  of  the  methods  that  have  been 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  primary  question  of 
paragraphing  is  a  comparatively  simple  one.  It  simply  con- 
sists in  making  a  number  of  convenient  breaks,  containing 
matter  of  moderate  length. 
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But  evidently,  as  in  most  matters  of  himian  convenience, 
these  breaks  are  capable  of  various  refinements  of  a  nature 
both  practical  and  artistic.  These  refinements  have  to  do  with 
(i)  the  place  of  a  paragraph  in  a  longer  composition,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  matter  that  the  paragraph  contains,  (2) 
the  method  of  getting  from  one  paragraph  to  another,  in 
other  words,  with  the  transitions,  with  (3)  the  arrangement  or 
movement  of  the  ideas  in  a  paragraph,  and  (4)  the  method 
of  connecting  these  ideas.  There  is  also  a  fifth  matter,  which 
is  so  important  that  it  will  require  a  special  chapter,  the 
tone,  style,  and  common  sense  of  a  paragraph.  These  mat- 
ters will  be  treated  separately. 

Kinds  of  paragraphs.  Before  dealing  with  these  mat- 
ters in  detail,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
kinds  of  paragraphs  actually  in  use  in  writing.  Evidently 
paragraphs  may  be  composed  of  single  sentences,  but  this  form, 
though  common  enough  even  outside  of  dialogue,  is  actually 
less  common  than  where  several  sentences  are  required  for 
a  complete  composition;  examples  of  one-sentence  paragraphs 
and  compositions  are  to  be  found  among  letters,  news  items, 
as  under  the  "  Sporting  Gossip  "  of  the  daily  press,  and  other 
short  compositions.  Compositions  of  one  paragraph  of  several 
sentences  are  particularly  common  in  editorial  notes,  book 
notices,  news  items,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  papers  and 
periodicals.  To  such  paragraphs  is  sometimes  applied  the 
name  of  "  isolated "  in  distinction  to  the  "  related "  para- 
graphs of  longer  compositions.  The  distinction  is  of  no  great 
importance,  except  for  convenience  in  treatment;  few  writers 
stop  to  think  about  it  any  more  than  did  M.  Jourdain  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  to  speak  in  prose  or  in  verse.  In  writ- 
ing one  thinks,  or  ought  to  think,  of  his  idea,  which  may  be 
related  to  other  ideas  or  may  stand  on  its  own  feet;  which 
may  require  much  space  or  few  words,  for  expression.  Again, 
even  when  one  is  obliged  to  analyze  and  classify  paragraphs, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  from  almost  any  actual  composi- 
tion certain  paragraphs  may  be  taken  out  bodily  to   form 
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complete  compositions  by  themselves.  In  their  place  they 
add  force,  clearness  or  impressiveness  to  the  body  of  the  com- 
position, and  very  likely  do  themselves  gain  value  by  re- 
maining where  they  were  written.  Yet  they  illustrate  com- 
positions of  one  paragraph  just  as  well  as  paragraphs  actually 
intended  to  stand  alone.  The  following  extract  from  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters 
will  serve  as  a  particularly  good  example,  since  Ruskin  was 
usually  a  constructor  of  many  paragraphs  intended  to  hang 
together : 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  impressive  scene  on  earth  than  the 
solitary  extent  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  under  evening  light 
Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  for  a  moment  withdrawn  from 
the  sounds  and  motion  of  the  living  world,  and  sent  forth  alone 
into  this  wild  and  wasted  plain.  The  earth  yields  and  crumbles 
beneath  his  foot,  tread  he  ever  so  lightly,  for  its  substance  is 
white,  hollow,  and  carious,  like  the  dusty  wreck  of  the  bones  of 
men.  The  long  knotted  grass  waves  and  tosses  feebly  in  the 
evening  wind,  and  the  shadows  of  its  motion  shake  feverishly 
along  the  banks  of  ruin  that  lift  as  if  the  dead  beneath  were 
struggling  in  their  sleep;  scattered  blocks  of  black  stone,  four- 
square, remnants  of  mighty  edifices,  not  one  left  upon  another, 
lie  upon  them  to  keep  them  down.  A  dull,  purple,  poisonous  haze 
stretches  level  along  the  desert,  veiling  its  spectral  wrecks  of 
massy  ruins,  on  whose  rents  the  red  light  rests  like  dying  fire  on 
defiled  altars.  The  blue  ridge  of  the  Alban  mount  lifts  itself 
against  a- solemn  space  of  green,  clear,  quiet  sky.  Watch-towers 
of  dark  clouds  stand  steadfastly  along  the  promontories  of  the 
Apennines.  From  the  plain  to  the  mountains,  the  shattered  aque- 
ducts, pier  beyond  pier,  melt  into  the  darkness,  like  shadowy  and 
countless  troops  of  funeral  mourners,  passing  from  a  nation's 
grave. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  beautiful  paragraph,  more  beau- 
tiful perhaps  as  an  example  of  style  than  as  an  instance  of 
paragraph  development.  It  suggests,  incidentally,  the  ques- 
tion of  style  or  sense  in  paragraphing,  to  which,  as  has  been 
said,  a  separate  chapter  must  be  devoted.    But  there  are  count- 
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less  other  excellent  paragraphs  which  do  not  resemble  this 
in  the  least.  An  inquiry  naturally  arises  as  to  what  a  good 
paragraph  is,  and  this  question  again,  following  the  division 
into  "  related  "  and  "  isolated  "  paragraphs,  may  be  split  into, 
"  What  is  a  good  paragraph  in  relation  to  other  paragraphs?  " 
and,  "What  is  a  good  paragraph  in  itself?" 

Good  paragraphing.  These  questions  are  answered  by 
reference  to  the  four  points  indicated  above.  All  four  apply 
to  "  related  "  paragraphs ;  but  to  the  "  isolated  "  paragraph 
only  the  last  two  apply. 

I.  The  arrangement  and  content  of  paragraphs.  This  mat- 
ter depends  wholly  on  the  composition,  and  need  hardly 
be  enlarged  upon  here.  If  we  look  at  examples  cited  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  shall  see  that  Burke  uses  eight  para- 
graphs, one  for  his  introduction,  one  for  his  conclusion  and 
the  intervening  six  for  a  seriatim  statement  of  his  six  causes. 
His  paragraphs  are  very  unequal  in  length ;  he  gives  as  much 
time  as  he  thinks  fit  to  each  statement.  His  endeavor  is  to  make 
it  clear  and  impressive.  Mr.  Bryce  in  the  example  already 
named  (p.  55)  does  the  same  sort  of  thing:  he  pins  each  princi- 
ple to  his  main  theme,  as  does  Burke,  but  sometimes  he 
uses  one  paragraph  for  principle  and  illustration  both,  some- 
times he  puts  the  principle  into  one  paragraph  and  the  illus- 
tration into  the  next.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  writer  should 
be  uniform  in  this  matter. 

But  evidently  all  composition,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  does  not  move  in  the  same  way  as  do 
those  instances  just  cited.  Indeed  the  arrangement  of  para- 
graphs in  the  passages  from  Burke  and  Mr.  Bryce,  is,  struc- 
turally, like  two  clothes-poles  between  which  a  number  of 
interesting  intellectual  garments  float  in  a  more  or  less  breezy 
way.  The  garments  may  be  pinned  up  in  almost  any  order, 
and  if  Burke  happens  to  use  a  more  ornate  and  gilded 
clothes-pin  than  Mr.  Bryce,  that  is  a  personal  affair  of  style. 
Or  to  use  a  figure  more  befitting  the  very  real  eminence  of 
these  two  men,  the  selections  are,  structurally,  like  a  series 
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of  stepping-stones  from  one  river  bank  to  another.  But 
this  figure  implies  an  idea  of  progression  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  foregoing  expository  examples.  Time  order, 
in  this  latter  figure,  rather  than  the  juxtaposition  of  similar 
ideas,  is  the  determinant  in  the  order  of  the  paragraphs. 
These  again  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  the  matter 
that  they  contain :  if  the  events  can  be  made  to  group,  a  para- 
graph may  be  made;  if  there  are  too  many  of  them  for  one 
paragraph,  it  will  simply  have  to  be  broken  in  two  at  some 
point.  The  following  illustration  of  several  "  related  "  para- 
graphs from  Froude*s  History  of  England  will  serve.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  find  better  narrative  than  this  passage; 
it  is  a  rather  rapid  account  of  the  doings  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  it  covers  a  niunber  of  months,  in  a  short  space.  The 
first  paragraph  deals  with  the  cause  and  occasion  of  Drake's 
expedition  and  its  opening  events,  the  second  with  illustra- 
tions of  his  method  of  freebooting,  the  third  with  further 
events,  and  the  last  with  his  return  home  and  a  few  of  the 
eflFects  of  his  voyage. 

Before  returning  to  the  Queen  and  her  diplomacy,  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  remain  a  little  longer  in  the  company  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Elizabeth,  it  will  be  seen,  was  negotiating  with  Parma 
for  permission  to  Drake  to  return  to  England  unpunished.  Drake 
was  caring  better  for  himself,  and  for  England,  and  for  the 
Queen  also,  if  she  could  have  but  rightly  known  it  Before  the 
Spanish  Council  had  collected  their  senses,  he  had  been  down  at 
the  Canaries.  He  had  gone  from  the  Canaries  to  Cape  de  Verde. 
He  missed  the  Indian  fleet  by  twelve  hours  only,  "the  reason 
best  known  to  God,"  as  Drake  put  it,  laying  the  blame  upon  the 
weather;  but  on  the  17th  of  November,  as  a  celebration  of  Eliza- 
beth's accession,  St  George's  cross  was  floating  over  St.  lago, 
and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  secured  in  the  holds  of  his 
cruisers.  From  St  lago  he  flew  westwards  before  the  trade 
winds,  and  after  a  few  days'  rest  at  St.  Christopher's,  he  made 
direct  to  St.  Domingo,  the  first  city  in  the  Indian  dominions. 
His  name  bore  victory  before  it.  St  Domingo  was  carried  by 
assault    The  entire  town  being  too  large  for  the  English  to  oc- 
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cupy,  they  quartered  themselves  in  the  central  square,  taking  pos- 
session of  castle,  palace,  and  town  hall,  where  Philip's  scutcheon, 
a  horse  leaping  upon  a  globe,  with  the  haughty  motto,  Non  suMcit 
orbis,  preached  a  sermon  to  conquerors  and  conquered  on  the 
pride  of  fools. 

Drake  was  no  destroying  Vandal.  He  was  unwilling  to  sack  St. 
Domingo  if  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  to  redeem  its  safety. 
He  remained  at  his  leisure,  holding  the  threat  of  pillage  over  them 
till  they  would  consent  to  terms  with  him.  A  month  was  spent 
in  debate,  and  he  had  now  and  then  to  remind  them  who  he  was, 
and  that  he  was  not  to  be  played  with.  One  day  he  sent  a  negro 
boy  to  the  Governor  with  a  flag  of  truce.  A  Spanish  officer  struck 
the  lad  with  a  lance.  He  came  back  wounded  for  an  answer,  and 
died  in  Drake's  presence.  Monks  and  priests  were  believed,  not 
without  reason,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  misery  which  was 
distracting  the  world.  Drake  selected  a  couple  of  friars  from 
among  his  prisoners,  sent  them  down  with  a  provost-marshal  and 
a  guard  to  the  place  where  the  crime  had  been  committed,  and 
promptly  hung  them  there;  and  he  informed  the  Governor  that 
he  would  hang  two  more  on  the  same  spot  every  day  till  the 
offending  officer  was  given  up  and  punished.  The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous. The  officer  was  brought  in.  To  make  the  example 
more  instructive,  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  execute  him 
themselves;  and  thenceforward  they  knew  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal,  and  were  more  careful.  As  they  were  long  in  coming 
to  a  resolution,  there  was  every  day  less  for  them  to  save.  Each 
morning  two  hundred  sailors  were  told  off  to  burn  and  destroy  till 
the  ransom  money  was  paid.  At  length  they  offered  twenty-five 
thousand  ducats,  which  the  English  accepted  and  departed. 

Having  left  his  mark  on  St  Domingo,  Drake  went  next  to  the 
second  great  city,  Carthagena.  This,  too,  he  took,  burnt  partially, 
and  ransomed  the  rest  for  £30,000,  intending  afterwards  to  go  on 
to  Panama  for  the  chance  of  a  convoy  of  bullion.  Yellow  fever, 
however,  broke  out  in  the  fleet.  The  mortality  became  extremely 
great.  Every  third  man  was  dead  or  dying,  and  very  reluctantly 
Drake  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  of  further  exploits.  As 
regarded  prize  money  the  voyage  had  been  a  failure,  and  barely 
covered  its  expenses;  but  the  plunder  of  Vigo,  the  storming  of 
St.  lago,  St.  Domingo,  and  Carthagena,  and  the  defiant  coolness 
with  which  the  work  was  accomplished,  did  more  to  shake  the 
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Spaniards'  confidence  in  themselves,  and  the  world's  belief  in  their 
invincibility,  than  the  accidental  capture  of  a  dozen  gold  fleets. 

Drake  had  done  his  part  to  make  diplomacy  difficult  It  was  not 
easy  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  a  defensive  war,  after  the  taking 
and  holding  to  ransom  of  Spanish  cities.  He  now  came  home  at 
his  leisure,  entirely  indifferent  to  the  Armada  which  had  been 
sent  in  search  of  him;  but  long  before  his  arrival  all  Europe  was 
ringing  with  reports  of  his  success. 

In  the  more  subtle  kinds  of  composition  that  have  been 
spoken  of, —  compositions  which  depend  on  the  development 
of  a  thesis  and  compositions  with  a  prevailing  mood, —  there 
would  probably  be  a  closer  union  of  paragraphs:  for  in  the 
development  of  a  thesis  the  question  of  the  mutual  order  of 
paragraphs,  that  is,  of  the  main  ideas  and  the  illustrative  de- 
tails, is  of  considerable  importance ;  in  "  effective "  writing 
paragraphs  are  likely  to  occur  where  little  heightenings  are 
necessary,  where  a  group  of  facts  makes  one  impression  which 
may  be  a  continuation  of,  or  a  contrast  to,  a  preceding  impres- 
sion. In  any  event  the  paragraphing  is  determined,  so  far 
as  content  goes,  by  the  immediately  prevailing  tone  that  is 
desired. 

Several  of  the  essays  that  have  heretofore  been  referred 
to  (p.  20),  particularly  Mill's  essay  on  The  Subjection  of 
Women,  Newman's  various  chapters  in  the  Idea  of  a  Univer- 
sity, Arnold's  essay  on  Gray,  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
order  of  paragraphs  in  the  development  of  a  thesis,  as  are 
also  such  familiar  affairs  as  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
and  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France.  The  best  short 
illustration  is  probably  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  which 
is  so  familiar  as  not  to  need  quotation.  The  point  is  that, 
whereas  it  would  have  been  possible  for  Burke  or  Mr.  Bryce, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen,  to  have  put  their  illustrations  in  a 
diflferent  order,  with  certain  necessary  changes  of  detail,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  rearrange  Lincoln's  three  paragraphs 
in  any  other  order  whatever ;  the  order  is,  as  it  were,  inevitable. 
If  the  student  has  practised  the  principles  of  outlining  dis- 
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cussed  in  the  preceding  chapter  this  aspect  of  paragraphing  will 
be  clear  to  him. 

Of  paragraphs  in  compositions  with  prevailing  effects 
Ruskin  furnishes  an  excellent  example  in  his  well-known  de- 
scription of  St.  Mark's  cathedral  in  Venice.  The  structure 
depends  on  the  contrast  that  he  wishes  to  bring  out ;  each  para- 
graph accordingly  deals  with  a  group  of  facts  designed  to 
set  out  a  certain  effect,  and  one  set  of  these  paragraphs 
is  thrown  into  opposition  to  a  set  of  paragraphs  in  the  con- 
trasting effects ;  in  a  final  paragraph  the  point  of  the  contrast- 
ing effects  is  repeated  in  more  categorical  terms.  The  pas- 
sage may  bfc  quoted  entire. 

And  now  I  wish  that  the  reader,  before  I  bring  him  into  St 
Mark's  Place,  would  imagine  himself  for  a  little  time  in  a  quiet 
English  cathedral  town,  and  walk  with  me  to  the  west  front  of  its 
cathedral.  Let  us  go  together  up  the  more  retired  street,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  can  see  the  pinnacles  of  one  of  the  towers,  and 
then  through  the  low  gray  gateway,  with  its  battlemented  top  and 
small  latticed  window  in  the  center,  into  the  inner  private-looking 
road  or  close,  where  nothing  goes  in  but  the  carts  of  the  trades- 
men who  supply  the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  and  where  there  are 
little  shaven  grassplots,  fenced  in  by  neat  rails,  before  old-fash- 
ioned groups  of  somewhat  diminutive  and  excessively  trim  houses, 
with  little  oriel  and  bay  windows  jutting  out  here  and  there,  and 
deep  wooden  cornices  and  eaves  painted  cream  color  and  white, 
and  small  porches  to  their  doors  in  the  shape  of  cockle-shells,  or 
little,  crooked,  thick,  indescribable,  wooden  gables  warped  a  little 
on  one  side;  and  so  forward  till  we  come  to  larger  houses,  also 
old-fashioned,  but  of  red  brick,  and  with  gardens  behind  them,  and 
fruit  walls,  which  show  here  and  there,  among  the  nectarines,  the 
vestiges  of  an  old  cloister  arch  or  shaft,  and  looking  in  front  on 
the  cathedral  square  itself,  laid  out  in  rigid  divisions  of  smooth 
grass  and  gravel  walk,  yet  not  uncheerful,  especially  on  the  sunny 
side  where  the  canon's  children  are  walking  with  their  nursery- 
maids. And  so,  taking  care  not  to  tread  on  the  grass,  we  will  go 
along  the  straight  walk  to  the  west  front,  and  there  stand  for  a 
time,  looking  up  at  its  deep-pointed  porches  and  the  dark  places 
between  their  pillars,  where  there  were  statues  once,  and  where 
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the  fragments,  here  and  there,  of  a  stately  figure  are  still  left, 
which  has  in  it  the  likeness  of  a  king,  perhaps  indeed  a  king  on 
earth,  perhaps  a  saintly  king  long  ago  in  heaven;  and  so  higher 
and  higher  up  to  the  great  moldering  wall  of  rugged  sculpture 
and  confused  arcades,  shattered,  and  gray,  and  grisly  with  heads 
of  dragons  and  mocking  fiends,  worn  by  the  rain  and  swirling 
winds  into  yet  unseemlier  shape,  and  colored  on  their  stony  scales 
by  the  deep  russet-orange  lichen,  melancholy  gold;  and  so,  higher 
still,  to  the  bleak  towers,  so  far  above  that  the  eye  loses  itself 
among  the  bosses  of  their  traceries,  though  they  are  rude  and 
strong,  and  only  sees  like  a  drift  of  eddying  black  points,  now 
closing,  now  scattering,  and  now  settling  suddenly  into  invisible 
places  among  the  bosses  and  flowers,  the  crowd  of  restless  birds 
that  fill  the  whole  square  with  that  strange  clangor  of  theirs,  so 
harsh  and  yet  so  soothing,  like  the  cries  of  birds  on  a  solitary 
coast  between  the  cliffs  and  sea. 

Think  for  a  little  while  of  that  scene,  and  the  meaning  of  all 
its  small  formalisms,  mixed  with  its  serene  sublimity.  Estimate 
its  secluded,  continuous,  drowsy  felicities,  and  its  evidence  of  the 
sense  and  steady  performance  of  such  kind  of  duties  as  can  be 
regulated  by  the  cathedral  clock;  and  weigh  the  influence  of  those 
dark  towers  on  all  who  have  passed  through  the  lonely  square  at 
their  feet  for  centuries,  and  on  all  who  ,have  seen  them  rising 
far  away  over  the  w6oded  plain,  or  catching  on  their  square  masses 
the  last  rays  of  the  sunset,  when  the  city  at  their  feet  was  in- 
dicated only  by  the  mist  at  the  bend  of  the  river.  And  then  let  us 
quickly  recollect  that  we  are  in  Venice,  and  land  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Calle  Lunga  San  Moise,  which  may  be  considered  as  there 
answering  to  the  secluded  street  that  led  us  to  our  English  cathe- 
dral gateway. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  paved  alley,  some  seven  feet  wide  where 
it  is  widest,  full  of  people,  and  resonant  with  cries  of  itinerant 
salesmen, —  a  shriek  in  their  beginning,  and  dying  away  into  a  kind 
of  brazen  ringing,  all  the  worse  for  its  confinement  between  the 
high  houses  of  the  passage  along  which  we  have  to  make  our  way. 
Overhead  an  inextricable  confusion  of  rugged  shutters,  and  iron 
balconies  and  chimney  flues  pushed  out  on  brackets  to  save  room, 
and  arched  windows  with  projecting  sills  of  Istrian  stone,  and 
gleams  of  green  leaves  here  and  there  where  a  fig-tree  branch 
escapes  over  a  lower  wall  from  some  inner  cortile,  leading  the  eye 
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up  to  the  narrow  stream  of  blue  sky  high  over  all.  On  each  side 
a  row  of  shops,  as  densely  set  as  may  be,  occupying,  in  fact,  inter- 
vals between  the  square  stone  shafts,  about  eight  feet  high  which 
carry  the  first  floors:  intervals  of  which  one  is  narrow  and  serves 
as  a  door;  the  other  is,  in  the  more  respectable  shops,  wainscoted 
to  the  height  of  the  counter  and  glazed  above,  but  in  those  of  the 
poorer  tradesmen  left  open  to  the*  ground,  and  the  wares  laid  on 
benches  and  tables  in  the  open  air,  the  light  in  all  cases  entering 
at  the  front  only,  and  fading  away  in  a  few  feet  from  the  threshold 
into  a  gloom  which  the  eye  from  without  cannot  penetrate,  but 
which  is  generally  broken  by  a  ray  or  two  from  a  feeble  lamp  at 
the  back  of  the  shop,  suspended  before  a  print  of  the  Virgin.  The 
less  pious  shopkeeper  sometimes  leaves  his  lamp  unlighted,  and  is 
contented  with  a  penny  print ;  the  more  religious  one  has  his  print 
colored  and  set  in  a  little  shrine  with  a  gilded  or  figured  fringe, 
with  perhaps  a  faded  flower  or  two  on  each  side,  and  his  lamp 
burning  brilliantly.  Here  at  the  fruiterer's,  where  the  dark  green 
water-melons  are  heaped  upon  the  counter  like  cannon-balls,  the 
Madonna  has  a  tabernacle  of  fresh  laurel  leaves ;  but  the  pewterer 
next  door  has  let  his  lamp  out,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in 
his  shop  but  the  dull  gleam  of  the  studded  patterns  on  the  cop- 
per pans,  hanging  from  his  roof  in  the  darkness.  Next  comes  a 
"Vendita  Frittole  e  Liquori,"  where  the  Virgin,  enthroned  in  a 
very  humble  manner  beside  a  tallow  candle  on  a  back  shelf,  pre- 
sides over  certain  ambrosial  morsels  of  a  nature  too  ambiguous  to 
be  defined  or  enumerated.  But  a  few  steps  farther  on,  at  the 
regular  wine-shop  of  the  calle,  where  we  are  offered  "  Vino  Nos- 
trani  a  Soldi  28.32,"  the  Madonna  is  in  great  glory,  enthroned 
above  ten  or  a  dozen  large  red  casks  of  three-year-old  vintage,  and 
flanked  by  goodly  ranks  of  bottles  of  Maraschino,  and  two  crimson 
lamps;  and  for  the  evening,  when  the  gondoliers  will  come  to 
drink  out,  under  her  auspices,  the  money  they  have  gained  during 
the  day,  she  will  have  a  whole  chandelier. 

A  yard  or  two  farther,  we  pass  the  hostelry  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
and  glancing  as  we  pass  through  the  square  door  of  marble, 
deeply  molded  in  the  outer  wall,  we  see  the  shadows  of  its 
pergola  of  vines  resting  on  an  ancient  well,  with  a  pointed  shield 
carved  on  its  side;  and  so  presently  emerge  on  the  bridge  and 
Campo  San  Mois^,  whence  to  the  entrance  into  St.  Mark's  Place, 
called  the  Bocca  di  Piazza  (mouth  of  the  square),  the  Venetian 
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character  is  nearly  destroyed,  first  by  the  frightful  faqade  of  San 
Moise,  which  we  will  pause  at  another  time  to  examine,  and  then 
by  the  modernizing  of  the  shops  as  they  near  the  piazza,  and  the 
mingling  with  the  lower  Venetian  populace  of  lounging  groups  of 
English  and  Austrians.  We  will  push  fast  through  them  into  the 
shadow  of  the  pillars  at  the  end  of  the  "  Bocca  di  Piazza,"  and 
then  we  forget  them  all;  for  between  those  pillars  there  opens  a 
great  light,  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  we  advance  slowly,  the  vast 
tower  of  St.  Mark  seems  to  lift  itself  visibly  forth  from  the  level 
field  of  chequered  stones;  and,  on  each  side,  the  countless  arches 
prolong  themselves  into  ranged  symmetry,  as  if  the  rugged  and 
irregular  houses  that  pressed  together  above  us  in  .the  dark  alley 
had  beem  struck  back  into  sudden  obedience  and  lovely  order,  and 
all  their  rude  casements  and  broken  walls  had  been  transformed 
into  arches  charged  with  goodly  sculpture,  and  fluted  shafts  of 
delicate  stone. 

And  well  may  they  fall  back,  for  beyond  those  troops  of  ordered 
arches  there  rises  a  vision  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  great 
square  seems  to  have  opened  from  it  in  a  kind  of  awe,  that  we 
may  see  it  far  away  —  a  multitude  of  pillars  and  white  domes, 
clustered  into  a  long,  low  pyramid  of  colored  light;  a  treasure- 
heap,  it  seems,  partly  of  gold,  and  partly  of  opal  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  hollowed  beneath  into  five  great  vaulted  porches,  ceiled 
with  fair  mosaic,  and  beset  with  sculpture  of  alabaster,  clear  as 
amber  and  delicate  as  ivory, —  sculpture  fantastic  and  involved, 
of  palm  leaves  and  lilies,  and  grapes  and  pomegranates,  and  birds 
clinging  and  fluttering  among  the  branches,  all  twined  together 
into  an  endless  network  of  buds  and  plumes;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  it,  the  solemn  forms  of  angels,  sceptered,  and  robed  to  the  feet, 
and  leaning  to  each  other  across  the  gates,  their  figures  indistinct 
among  the  gleaming  of  the  golden  ground  through  the  leaves 
beside  them,  interrupted  and  dim,  like  the  morning  light  as  it 
faded  back  among  the  branches,  of  Eden,  when  first  its  gates  were 
angel-guarded  long  ago.  And  round  the  walls  of  the  porches 
there  are  set  pillars  of  variegated  stones,  jasper  and  porphyry,  and 
deep  green  serpentine  spotted  with  flakes  of  snow,  and  marbles 
that  half  refuse  and  half  yield  to  the  sunshine,  Cleopatra-like, 
"their  bluest  veins  to  kiss" — the  shadow,  as  it  steals  back  from 
them,  revealing  line  after  line  of  azure  undulation,  as  a  receding 
tide  leaves  the  waved  sand;  their  capitals  rich  with  interwoven 
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tracery,  rooted  knots  of  herbage,  and  drifting  leaves  of  acanthus 
and  vine,  and  mystical  signs,  all  beginning  and  ending  in  the 
Cross;  and  above  them,  in  the  broad  archivolts,  a  continuous 
chain  of  language  and  of  life  —  angels,  and  the  signs  of  heaven, 
and  the  labors  of  men,  each  in  its  appointed  season  upon  the 
earth;  and  above  these,  another  range  of  glittering  pinnacles, 
mixed  with  white  arches  edged  with  scarlet  flowers, —  a  confusion 
of  delight,  amidst  which  the  breasts  of  the  Greek  horses  are  seen 
blazing  in  their  breadth  of  golden  strength,  and  the  St.  Mark's 
Lion,  lifted  on  a  blue  field  covered  with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in 
ecstasy,  the  crests  of  the  arches  break  into  a  marble  foam,  and 
toss  themselves  far  into  the  blue  sky  in  flashes  and  wreaths  of 
sculptured  spray,  as  if  the  breakers  on  the  Lido  shore  had  been 
frost-bound  before  they  fell,  and  the  sea-nymphs  had  inlaid  them 
with  coral  and  amethyst. 

Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England  and  this,  what  an  inter- 
val! There  is  a  type  of  it  in  the  very  birds  that  haunt  them; 
for,  instead  of  the  restless  crowd,  hoarse-voiced  and  sable-winged, 
drifting  on  the  bleak  upper  air,  the  St.  Mark's  porches  are  full  of 
doves,  that  nestle  among  the  marble  foliage,  and  mingle  the  soft 
iridescence  of  their  living  plumes,  changing  at  every  motion,  with 
the  tints,  hardly  less  lovely,  that  have  stood  unchanged  for  seven 
hundred  years. 

2.  Paragraph  transitions.  Paragraphs,  assumed  originally 
to  be  more  or  less  natural  breaks  in  a  subject,  may  be  used 
so  as  to  give  a  pleasing  variety,  to  indicate  the  connection  of 
one  paragraph  with  another,  and  to  anticipate  the  contents 
of  the  paragraph.  How  to  get  from  one  paragraph  to  another 
is  an  important  matter.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  kind 
of  composition  that  happens  to  be  in  use,  and  the  best  way 
of  studying  it  is,  as  usual,  to  examine  many  excellent  pieces. 
The  simplest  is  possibly  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Bryce 
in  the  preceding  illustrations.  Burke  also  goes  from  one  para- 
graph to  another  in  the  same  way,  logically,  that  is,  for  he 
varies  his  wording  considerably  more  than  does  Mr.  Bryce 
in  the  selection  referred  to  or  in  the  even  better  example  from 
the  chapter  (80)  "  National  Characteristics  as  Moulding 
Public  Opinion "  in  the  American  Commonwealth,     In  the 
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example  from  Froude  (p.  95)  the  transitions,  which  are 
pretty  plain,  are  effected  by  a  variety  of  matter-of-fact  state- 
ments, the  first  referring  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  the 
second  to  the  character  of  Drake,  the  third  to  the  next  event 
on  Drake's  program,  the  last  to  the  general  effect  on  dip- 
lomacy of  Drake's  doings.  The  only  tail  which  ends  the 
paragraph  in  any  particular  way, —  which  does  anything  else 
than  stop, —  is  that  of  the  second  paragraph,  "At  length 
they  offered  twenty-five  thousand  ducats,  which  the  English 
accepted  and  departed."  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make 
any  general  classification  of  the  ways  in  which  a  writer  may 
go  from  one  paragraph  to  another.  The  variety  is  so  endless 
that  the  only  counsel  to  offer  is  the  oft-repeated  advice  to  read 
good  paragraphs;  the  student  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
explicit  statements  of  change  of  subject  or  point  of  view, 
for  reference  to  matters  that  have  gone  before,  for  the  "  mean- 
whiles,"  "  furthermores,"  "  agains,"  and  all  such  words  as 
imply   a   continuation   or   a  change. 

Indeed,  the  student  should  be  on  his  guard  against  finding 
transitions  in  all  writing.  Sometimes  there  are  none,  as  for 
example  in  those  paragraphs  which,  like  Ruskin's  on  the 
Roman  Campagna,  can  be  segregated  bodily.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample from  a  writer  of  very  close  technic.  It  is  wholly  with- 
out transition;  the  paragraphs  simply  follow  each  other  in 
an  order  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  better.  The  second 
paragraph  and  the  first  might  have  been  united  had  the  author 
so  wished: 

The  thousand  injuries  of  Fortunate  I  had  borne  as  I  best  could; 
but  when  he  ventured  upon  insult,  I  vowed  revenge.  You,  who  so 
well  know  the  nature  of  my  soul,  will  not  suppose,  however,  that 
I  gave  utterance  to  a  threat.  At  length  I  would  be  avenged;  this 
was  a  point  definitely  settled  —  but  the  very  definitiveness  with 
which  it  was  resolved  precluded  the  idea  of  risk.  I  must  not  only 
punish,  but  punish  with  impunity.  A  wrong  is  unredressed  when 
retribution  overtakes  its  redresser.  It  is  equally  unredressed  when 
the  avenger  fails  to  make  himself  felt  as  such  to  him  who  has  done 
the  wrong. 
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It  must  be  understood  that  neither  by  word  nor  deed  had  I 
given  Fortunato  cause  to  doubt  my  good  will  I  continued,  as 
was  my  wont,  to  smile  in  his  face,  and  he  did  not  perceive  that 
my  smile  now  was  at  the  thought  of  his  immolation. 

He  Hud  a  weak  point  —  this  Fortunato  —  although  in  other 
regards  he  was  a  man  to  be  respected  and  even  feared.  He 
prided  himself  on  his  connoisseurship  in  wine.  Few  Italians  have 
the  true  virtuoso  spirit.  For  the  most  part  their  enthusiasm  is 
adopted  to  suit  the  time  and  opportunity  to  practise  imposture 
upon  the  British  and  Austrian  millionnaires.  In  painting  and 
gemmary  Fortunato,  like  his  countr)rmen,  was  a  quack,  but  in  the 
matter  of  old  wines  he  was  sincere.  In  this  respect  I  did  not 
differ  from  him  materially;  I  was  skilful  in  the  Italian  vintages 
myself,  and  bought  largely  whenever  I  could. 

It  was  about  dusk,  one  evening  during  the  supreme  madness 
of  the  carnival  season,  that  I  encountered  my  friend.  He  accosted 
me  with  excessive  warmth,  for  he  had  been  drinking  much.  The 
man  wore  motley.  He  had  on  a  tight-fitting  party-striped  dress, 
and  his  head  was  surmounted  by  the  conical  cap  and  bells.  I 
was  so  pleased  to  see  him,  that  I  thought  I  should  never  have 
done  wringing  his  hand. 

I  said  to  him:  "My  dear  Fortunato,  you  are  luckily  met 
How  remarkably  well  you  are  looking  to-day!  But  I  have  re- 
ceived a  pipe  of  what  passes  for  Amontillado,  and  I  have  my 
doubts."  1 

Introductory  paragraphs  and  concluding  paragraphs  are,  in 
a  sense,  paragraphs  of  transition,  in  that  they  serve  to  lead  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  fact  and  ideas  to  a  definite 
subject  or  bring  it  to  a  fitting  close.  This  matter  has  already 
been  sufficiently  treated,  (pp.  69-76  and  p.  77),  but  a  student 
would  do  well  to  note  in  particular  the  way  in  which  an  author 
gets  from  his  introduction  to  the  paragraph  in  which  his  sub- 
ject may  be  said  really  to  begin.  Note  the  wording  or  the 
connective  sentences  of  any  of  the  preceding  passages. 

There  are  also  to  be  observed  many  paragraphs  which  do 
no  more  than  pass  the  subject  along,  from  principle  to  prin- 
ciple or  from  principle  to  illustration.    The  second  paragraph 

1  Poe:    The  Cask  of  Amontillado, 
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in  the  description  of  St.  Mark's  already  quoted,  illustrates 
this,  just  as  the  last  paragraph  enforces  the  conclusion.  Here 
is  a  purely  transition  paragraph: 

The  principle  on  which  I  have  been  insisting  is  so  obvious,  and 
instances  in  point  are  so  ready,  that  I  shotild  think  it  tiresome  to 
proceed  with  the  subject,  except  that  one  or  two  illustrations  may 
serve  to  explain  my  own  language  about  it,  which  may  not  have 
done  justice  to  the  doctrine  which  it  has  been  intended  to  enforce.* 

.The  matter  of  the  transition  from  paragraph  to  paragraph 
depends  also  on  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  and  facts, —  that 
is,  of  sentences, —  in  a  paragraph.  This  subject  will  now  be 
treated. 

3.  The  arrangement  and  movement  of  ideas  in  a  paragraph. 
One  has  to  say  both  "  arrangement "  and  "  movement,"  because 
the  former  is  most  applicable  to  explanatory  matter,  the  latter 
to  facts  arranged  in  the  order  of  time.  As  in  all  matters 
connected  with  paragraphing  and  composition  there  is  here  a 
very  great  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  per- 
sonal preference.  Now  individual  paragraphs  may,  at  one 
extreme,  be  loosely  arranged,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
Emerson's  paragraphs,  or  very  closely  arranged,  as,  say,  with 
Arnold,  at  the  other  extreme,  and  still,  in  all  cases,  be  respect- 
able and  presentable  paragraphs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  precious  few  paragraphs  which  could  not  be  completely 
shifted  as  to  much  of  their  internal  structure  and  still  be  sub- 
stantially as  good  and,  in  arrangement,  as  clear.  Steven- 
son's remarks,  "  We  must  not  wonder,  then,  if  perfect  sentences 
are  rare  and  perfect  pages  rarer,"  •  might  also  apply  to  para- 
graphs. The  following  paragraph,  which  might  be  part  of  a 
longer  composition  or  be  quite  independent,  illustrates  this 
truth.  One  may,  according  to  his  political  persuasion,  doubt 
the  logic  of  the  conclusion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  paragraph  is  clearly  arranged: 

*  Newman:    The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Universities. 

'  On  Style  in  Literature.    In  the  Contemporary  Review,  April,  1885. 
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Our  achievements  since  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War,  in  Cuba, 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  the  Philippines,  have  not  only  quickened 
our  moral  sense  and  raised  our  repute  among  nations;  they  have 
added  to  our  commercial  advantage  as  well.  We,  as  a  nation, 
are  more  prosperous  to-day  than  ever  before.  We  have  joined 
ten  millions  of  people  to  our  domains,  and  our  population  has 
grown  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Our  agriculture  is  augmented, 
our  manufactures  are  multiplied,  our  commerce  courses  over  every 
sea.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  for  example,  one  of  our  financiers 
made  the  world  wonder  at  the  magnificence  of  his  maritime  or- 
ganization; yet  this  fact  need  not  cause  us  to  forget  that  thou- 
sands of  hammers  are  every  hour  resounding  in  our  shipyards, 
piecing  together  the  plates  of  our  merchant  and  war-vessels.  To 
multiply  examples  were,  however,  needless.  Surely  the  behison 
of  heaven  rests  upon  the  wise  and  patriotic  policy  of  the  party  now 
.  so  fortunately  and  auspiciously  in  control  of  the  reins  of  the 
government. 

Structurally,  this  paragraph  is  nothing  more  than  an  illustra- 
tion, by  examples  of  a  pretty  general  sort,  of  the  prosperity  of 
America;  its  unity  can  be  seen  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
idea  can  be  summarized  in  a  single  sentence :  "  Many  facts 
go  to  show  that  the  achievements  of  the  party  at  present  in 
power  have  not  only  raised  our  moral  sense  but  also  have 
greatly  enhanced  our  commercial  prosperity.*'  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  if  expository  paragraphs  can  be  sum- 
marized in  one  sentence  the  unity  is  likely  to  be  good. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  foregoing  paragraph  could 
have  been  made  differently  and  have  been  equally  good.  For 
example,  the  summary  sentence  just  phrased  might  have  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  paragraph  and  the  illustrations  have  followed. 
Or  again,  the  order  of  the  illustrations  might  have  been 
changed  with  no  detriment  to  the  coherence.  Or  again,  the 
summary  sentence  could  have  stood  at  the  end,  with  this  simple 
change,  which  will  explain  the  preceding  matter  in  the  para- 
graphs :  "  All  these  facts  go  to  show  that  the  achievements 
of  the  party,"  etc.    Or  the  state  of  our  morals  and  commerce 
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before  the  Spanish  War  could  have  been  thrown  into  con- 
trast with  what  they  arc  to-day,  as  for  example : 

Before  the  Spanish  War,  our  business  was  lagging  and  yet  we 
were  consumed  with  an  almost  national  selfishness.  Where  are 
we  to-day?  We  are  more  prosperous  to-day  than  ever  before. 
Our  sense  of  morals  is  quickened  and  we  have  been  rewarded  by 
an  unparalleled  commercial  prosperity,  etc. 

Here  follows  another  excellent  paragraph,  of  a  narrative 
kind.  It  contains  a  statement  of  some  of  the  sensations  and 
perceptions  that  the  author  had  when  he  woke  in  the  night. 
He  obviously  had  to  wake  or  he  would  not  have  had  the  sen- 
sations, and  therefore  the  statement  of  that  fact  comes  first. 
But  the  paragraph  would  have  been  equally  good  if  he  had 
not  become  aware  of  his  thirst  till  later  in  the  paragraph, 
and  he  manifestly  might  have  seen  the  Milky  Way  after  his 
eye  had  lighted  on  the  munching  Modestine.  The  paragraph 
would  have  been  equally  good  if  arranged  in  many  other  ways. 
This  happens  to  be  the  way  that  Stevenson  wrote  it :  * 

When  that  hour  came  to  me  among  the  pines,  I  wakened  thirsty. 
My  tin  was  standing  by  me  half  full  of  water.  I  emptied  it  at 
a  draught;  and  feeling  broad  awake  after  this  internal  cold  as- 
persion, sat  upright  to  make  a  cigarette.  The  stars  were  clear, 
colored,  and  jewel-like,  but  not  frosty.  A  faint  silvery  vapor 
stood  for  the  Milky  Way.  All  around  me  the  black  fir-points  stood 
upright  and  stock-still.  By  the  whiteness  of  the  pack-saddle  I 
could  see  Modestine  walking  round  and  round  at  the  length  of 
her  tether;  I  could  hear  her  steadily  munching  at  the  sward; 
but  there  was  not  another  sound,  save  the  indescribable  quiet  talk 
of  the  runnel  over  the  stones.  I  lay  lazily  smoking  and  studying 
the  color  of  the  sky,  as  we  call  the  void  of  space,  from  where  it 
showed  a  reddish  gray  behind  the  pines  to  where  it  showed  a 
glossy  blue-black  between  the  stars.  As  if  to  be  more  like  a 
peddler,  I  wear  a  silver  ring.  This  I  could  see  faintly  shining  as 
I  raised  or  lowered  the  cigarette;  and  at  each  whiff  the  inside 
of  my  hand  was  illuminated,  and  became  for  a  second  the  highest 
light  in  the  landscape. 

*  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
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In  both  these  examples  one  thing  is  evident,  there  is  order, 
or  to  put  the  matter  more  truly, —  though  the  arrangement 
might  in  each  case  have  been  vastly  different,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  seems  to  be  out  of  order,  unless,  to  Democratic 
ears,  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  first  example  should 
seem  to  be  so.  Possibly  better  arrangements  might  be  devised 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "  inevitable  "  paragraphs  are,  in  litera- 
ture, pretty  scarce,  and  whereas  there  are  many  good  para- 
graphs, few  seem  to  be  peculiarly  skilful. 

Latterly,  however,  in  the  study  of  rhetoric  certain  types 
of  paragraph  have  been  analyzed  as  excellent  things  to  know, 
and  since  these  assuredly  have  their  value  as  objects  of  study 
we  shall  explain  some  of  them,  and  add  comments  on  their 
value : 

a.  The  paragraph  with  a  topic  sentence.  Here  an  intro- 
ductory sentence  states  the  subject  of  the  paragraph.  Ma- 
caulay  gives  us  the  best  illustrations  of  this  method  at  its 
greatest  brilliancy  and  there  is  no  better  example  than  the  oft- 
quoted  paragraph  from  the  essay  on  Warren  Hastings : 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great  hall 
of  William  Rufus,  the  hall  that  had  resounded  with  acclamations 
at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  the  hall  that  had  witnessed 
the  just  sentence  of  Bacon,  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers, 
the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for  a  moment  awed 
and  melted  a  victorious  party  inflamed  with  a  just  resentment,  the 
hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with 
the  placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame.  Neither 
military  nor  civil  pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues  were  lined 
with  grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry.  The 
peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshaled  by  the  heralds 
under  Garter  King-at-arms,  etc. 

Strictly  speaking,  only  the  second  sentence  shows  why  "the 
place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial";  the  following  sentences 
deal  with  the  splendor  of  the  spectacle.  But  in  a  more  gen- 
erous sense,  the  whole  paragraph  deals  with  the  fitness  of  the 
place  for  the  scene  that  was  enacted  there.    The  paragraph 
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happens  to  be  largely  descriptive  in  method  and  it  aims  to 
produce  a  prevailing  impression  of  great  interest,  ceremony, 
and  dignity. 

Evidently,  if  one  examines  a  great  number  of  paragraphs, 
he  will  be  put  to  it  to  find  many  as  emphatic  as  that  from 
Macaulay.  Most  paragraphs  begin  a  quieter  way;  the  de- 
scription by  Ruskin  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  for  example,  is 
just  as  good  a  paragraph  as  Macaulay's,  and  it  has  a  definite 
topic  sentence,  but  this  is  much  quieter  in  tone.  There  are  so 
many  ways  of  concealing  explicit  statements  in  the  interests 
of  literary  charm  that  the  matter  cannot  be  thoroughly  treated ; 
a  student  should  examine  the  paragraphs  cited  in  the  following 
pages  to  note  some  of  these  methods. 

b.  The  paragraph  with  a  summary  sentence.  Here  a  final 
sentence  generalizes  the  paragraph.  These  are  even  less  com- 
mon, as  explicit  summaries,  than  are  paragraphs  with  ex- 
plicit topic  sentences.  One  may  read  scores  of  pages  from 
excellent  writers  who  leave  one  in  no  doubt  whatever  about 
their  meaning,  without  happening  on  good  examples.  One 
seldom  meets  them  in  novels  or  in  a  good  deal  of  narrative 
writing,  and  though  more  common  in  exposition  and  argumen- 
tation, they  are  not  so  very  common  even  there.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  illustration: 

Charles,  however,  had  one  advantage,  which,  if  he  had  used  it 
well,  would  have  more  than  compensated  for  the  want  of  stores 
and  money,  and  which,  notwithstanding  his  mismanagement, 
gave  him,  during  some  months,  a  superiority  in  the  war.  His 
troops  at  first  fought  much  better  than  those  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Both  armies,  it  is  true,  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 
men  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of  battle.  Nevertheless,  the  dif- 
ference was  great.  The  parliamentary  ranks  were  filled  with  hire- 
lings whom  want  and  idleness  had  induced  to  enlist  Hampden's 
regiment  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best;  and  even  Hampden's 
regiment  was  described  by  Cromwell  as  a  mere  rabble  of  tapsters 
and  serving-men  out  of  place.  The  royal  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  consisted  in  great  part  of  gentlemen,  high  spirited,  ardent, 
accustomed  to  consider  dishonor  as  more  terrible  than  death,  ac- 
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customed  to  fencing,  to  the  use  of  fire  arms,  to  bold  riding,  and 
to  manly  and  perilous  sport,  which  has  been  well  called  the  image 
of  war.  Such  gentlemen,  mounted  on  their  favorite  horses,  and 
commanding  little  bands,  composed  of  their  younger  brothers, 
grooms,  gamekeepers  and  huntsmen,  were,  from  the  very  first  day 
on  which  they  took  the  field,  qualified  to  play  their  part  with 
credit  in  a  skirmish.  The  steadiness,  the  prompt  obedience,  the 
mechanical  precision  of  movement,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
regular  soldier,  these  gallant  volunteers  never  attained.  But  they 
were  at  first  opposed  to  enemies  as  undisciplined  as  themselves, 
and  far  less  active,  athletic,  and  daring.  For  a  time,  therefore,  the 
Cavaliers  were  successful  in  almost  every  encounter.' 

c.  The  paragraph  with  contrasting  ideas.  This  is  pretty 
common  and  it  exists  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  plainest 
instances,  again,  would  be  from  Macaulay,  but  for  the  sake  of 
variety  it  may  be  well  to  select  one  from  another  writer.  The 
following  illustrates  the  method  and  is  characteristic  both  of 
the  writer,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  essay,  that  on  the  poet  Cow- 
ley: 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning,  and  to  show  their 
learning  was  their  whole  endeavor;  but,  unluckily  resolved  to 
show  it  in  rime,  instead  of  writing  poetry,  they  only  wrote  verses, 
and  very  often  such  verses  as  stood  the  trial  of  the  finger  better 
than  of  the  ear;  for  the  modulation  was  so  imperfect,  that  they 
were  only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting  the  syllables. 

This  is  all  in  one  sentence.  Another  writer,  say  Macaulay, 
might  have  written  it  in  several  shorter  and  more  emphatic 
periods,  or  a  writer  abounding  in  limitations,  like  Pater,  would 
have  made  several  pretty  long  and  rather  carefully  phrased 
sentences.  In  any  event  the  contrast  would  have  been  there. 
The  contrast  in  Johnson's  paragraph  is  between  the  aim  of 
the  poets  and  their  achievements,  which  is  a  palpable  hit  in 
criticism.  The  essay  on  Cowley  is  largely  made  up  of  such 
contrasts,  as  that  between  true  wit  (according  to  Johnson) 
and  the  conception  of  wit  possessed  by  the  metaphysical  school. 

^  Macaulay :    History  of  England,  chap.  i. 
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Evidently,  many  other  bases  for  contrast  and  balance  exist; 
one  is  invited  to  "  look  here  upon  this  picture,  then  on  this  ** 
in  a  great  number  of  ways,  from  a  number  of  points  of  view 
and  with  reference  to  facts  of  all  kinds. 

These  methods  of  paragraphing  must  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing their  value,  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  in  sug- 
gesting to  the  student  different  ways  of  stating  and  developing 
an  idea;  they  give  him  a  kind  of  leading  motive  for  certain 
thoughts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  paragraphs  with  neatly  made 
"topic"  sentences  and  summary  sentences,  paragraphs  con- 
forming with  any  strictness  to  the  "deductive"  type  (state- 
ment first,  illustration  following) ,  or  the  so-called  "  inductive  " 
type  (illustration  or  facts,  followed  by  general  conclusion), 
are  not  nearly  so  common,  even  among  first-rate  writers,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  the  insistence  of  certain  text-books 
on  these  types.  Macaulay,  as  has  been  said,  gives  us  the  best 
examples  and  the  most  numerous  instances  of  the  undoubted 
use  of  the  types,  and,  whereas,  Macaulay's  directness  and  clear- 
ness are  excellent  virtues  to  imitate,  still  he  is  sometimes  held 
in  contempt  by  reason  of  an  alleged  hardness  and  metallic 
quality  of  style,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  direct- 
ness of  his  mind  caused  him  to  see  things  without  qualification. 

Or  again,  to  take  a  very  important  instance,  comparatively 
little  narrative  writing  can  be  analyzed  into  terms  of  strict 
paragraph  types.  In  most  narrative,  especially  in  fiction,  but 
also  in  histories  and  books  of  travel,  the  paragraphs  are  likely 
to  be  a  record  of  events  following  one  another,  with  certain 
transitions  to  mark  the  passage  of  time  or  the  shifting  of 
scene.  A  few  "  meanwhiles,"  and  other  words  of  transition, 
are  about  all  that  show  the  relation  of  paragraphs  to  one  an- 
other. What  applies  to  bodies  of  "  related  "  paragraphs  ap- 
plies also  to  "  isolated  "  paragraphs. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  a  paragraph  may  be  made 
in  about  any  way,  provided  that  it  begin  in  a  manner  that  has 
to  do  with  what  follows,  either  directly  or  by  contrast,  pro- 
vided that  what  follows  is  in  a  comprehensible  order,  and 
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provided  that  there  is  not  so  much  of  it, —  not  so  many  sen- 
tences,—  that  the  reader  is  likely  to  be  confused  as  to  what  is 
really  important.  The  best  method  of  study,  it  must  be  re- 
peated, is  to  examine  a  number  of  paragraphs,  both  good 
and  bad,  with  specific  comment  on  each ;  since,  after  all,  para- 
graphs are  specific  things  for  the  expression  of  certain  facts, 
and,  so  long  as  they  tell  us  what  the  facts  are  and  how  they 
are  related  to  other  facts,  they  are  likely  to  be  good  even  if 
the  type  is  not  easily  analyzed  and  codified. 

4.  The  connection  of  sentence's  in  paragraphs.  Granted  a 
good  order  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  in  a  paragraph, 
these  sentences  may  be  left  with  few  marks  of  connection  or 
may  be  carefully  knit  by  connective  words.  The  example  from 
Mr.  Masefield  (p.  52)  illustrates  the  paragraph  that  is  almost 
wholly  without  connective  words,  that  depends  very  largely 
on  thp  order  of  ideas.  The  following  selection  shows  a  pretty 
liberal  use  of  connective  words  and  phrases.  These  are  printed 
in  small  capitals,  since  the  original  contained  several  italics, 
partly  designed  for  emphasis,  partly  for  connective  purposes, 
which  have  been  retained: 

Suddenly,  from  thoughts  like  these  I  was  awakened  to  a  sul- 
len sound,  as  of  some  motion  on  the  distant  road.  It  stole  upon  the 
air  for  a  moment ;  I  listened  in  awe ;  but  then  it  died  away.  Once 
roused,  however,  I  could  not  but  observe  with  alarm  the  quickened 
motion  of  our  horses.  Ten  years'  experience  had  made  my  eye 
learned  in  the  valuing  of  motion;  and  I  saw  that  we  were  now 
running  thirteen  miles  an  hour.  I  pretend  to  no  presence  of  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  my  fear  is  that  I  am  miserably  and  shamefully 
deficient  in  that  quality  as  regards  action.  The  palsy  of  doubt 
and  distraction  hangs  like  some  guilty  weight  of  dark  unfathomed 
remembrances  upon  my  energies  when  the  signal  is  flying  for 
action.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  accursed  gift  I  have,  as 
regards  thought,  that  in  the  first  step  towards  the  possibility  of  a 
misfortune  I  see  its  total  evolution;  in  the  radix  of  the  series  I 
see  too  certainly  and  too  instantly  its  entire  expansion;  in  the 
first  syllable  of  the  dreadful  sentence  I  read  already  the  last.  It 
was  not  that  I  feared  for  ourselves.    Us  our  bulk  and  impetus 
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charmed  against  peril  in  any  collision.  And  I  had  ridden  through 
too  many  hundreds  of  perils  that  were  frightful  to  approach,  that 
were  matter  of  laughter  to  look  back  upon,  the  first  face  of  which 
was  horror,  the  parting  face  a  jest  —  for  any  anxiety  to  rest  upon 
our  interests.  The  mail  was  not  built,  I  felt  assured,  nor  bespoke, 
that  could  betray  me  who  trusted  to  its  protection.  But  any  car- 
riage that  we  could  meet  would  be  frail  and  light  in  comparison 
of  ourselves.  And  I  remarked  this  ominous  accident  of  our  situa- 
tion,—  we  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  But  then,  it  may 
BE  SAID,  the  other  party,  if  other  there  was,  might  also  be  on  the 
wrong  side;  and  two  wrongs  might  make  a  right.  That  was  not 
likely.  The  same  motive  which  had  drawn  us  to  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road  —  viz.,  the  luxury  of  the  soft  beaten  sand  as  con- 
trasted with  the  paved  center  —  would  prove  attractive  to  others. 
The  two  adverse  carriages  would  therefore,  to  a  certainty,  be 
traveling  on  the  same  side ;  and  from  this  side,  as  not  being  ours 
in  law,  the  crossing  over  to  the  other  would,  of  course,  be  looked 
for  from  us.  Our  lamps,  still  lighted,  would  give  the  impression 
of  vigilance  on  our  part.  And  every  creature  that  met  us  would 
rely  upon  us  for  quartering.  All  this,  and  if  the  separate  links  of 
the  anticipation  had  been  a  thousand  times  more,  I  saw,  not  dis- 
cursively, or  by  effort,  or  by  succession,  but  by  one  flash  of  horrid 
simultaneous  intuition.* 

About  the  foregoing  passage  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  cer- 
tain phrases  are  so  placed  as  to  help  the  coherence  of  the 
sentences  as  well  as  to  emphasize  certain  ideas.  For  example, 
De  Quincey's  ninth  and  tenth  sentences  are  better  con- 
nected than  if  he  had  written,  "  It  was  not  that  I  feared  for 
ourselves.  Our  bulk  and  impetus  charmed  us  against  peril 
in  any  collision."  Again,  the  present  order  of  the  last  sentence 
is  better,  as  a  matter  of  coherence,  than  if  the  author  had 
written,  "  I  saw    ...    all  this." 

A  judicious  use  of  connectives,  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  each 
sentence  in  the  paragraph  and  the  arrangement  of  the  words 
and  phrases  in  the  sentences  so  as  to  give  them  the  maximum 
of  imion  with  one  another, —  these  are  methods  which  it  is 

•  De  Quincey :    The  English  Mail  Coach:  A  Vision  of  Sudden  Death, 
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well  to  employ,  especially  in  writing  that  calls  for  a  good  deal 
of  explicitness.  In  rapid  narrative  they  would  probably  result 
in  some  dragging  and  eddying,  but  in  argumentative  and  ex- 
pository work  they  are  very  useful.  They  are  sign  posts  to 
point  out  an  intricate  way.  In  the  use  of  them  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  practice  of  authors,  and  students  would  do 
well  to  examine  good  writing  from  this  point  of  view.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  young  writers  use  too  few,  or,  if  they  affect 
many  connectives,  may  use  them  somewhat  spuriously.  The 
principal  connective  words  are  "  hence,*'  "  therefore,"  "  the 
former,"  "the  latter,"  "on  the  one  hand,"  "on  the  other 
hand,"  "on  the  contrary,"  "for  that  matter,"  "however," 
"  but,"  "  indeed,"  and  a  great  many  other  phrases  of  a  stock 
nature.  Used  skilfully,  they  aid;  used  semper,  ubique,  et  ab 
omnibus,  they  poison  the  vitality  of  discourse. 

Principles  of  composition  in  paragraphs.  The  principles 
of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis,  that  were  spoken  of  with  re- 
gard to  composition  apply,  with  slight  modifications,  to  para- 
graphs. These  terms  furnish  convenient  catch-words  for  the 
study  of  paragraphs,  as  of  longer  compositions.  That  a  para- 
graph should  be  clearly  about  something,  that  it  should  be  well 
arranged,  that  the  ideas  should  be  clearly  brought  out, —  this 
is  what  we  have  already  seen,  and  this  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  that  paragraphs  should  have  unity,  coherence  and 
emphasis.  What  these  principles  mean,  in  application,  is  a 
very  varied  matter;  it  depends  so  much  on  the  idea,  as  with 
composition,  that  the  manifestation  is  rarely  twice  the  same. 
These  principles  are,  therefore,  merely  aids  in  the  study  of 
paragraphs  and  in  the  writing  of  them.  As  the  place  of  the 
paragraph,  the  paragraph  transition,  the  internal  arrangement, 
the  connection  of  sentences  in  the  paragraph,  were,  so  to  speak, 
points  d'appui,  or  entering  wedges,  to  the  comprehension  of 
paragraphs,  so  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis  are  useful  in 
calling  the  student's  attention  to  the  content  and  structure  of 
a  paragraph  and  they  will  help  him  compass  the  criticism  of 
his  own  work.     The  one  thing  for  the  student  to  be  on  his 
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guard  against  is  the  taking  of  these  terms  in  any  exact  sense ; 
for  in  many  paragraphs  of  no  uncertain  excellence  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  see  the  application  of  these  principles. 


EXERCISES  IN  PARAGRAPH  STRUCTURE 

1.  Explain  in  a  few  words  the  purpose  of  paragraphing,  and 
show  by  what  methods  that  have  come  under  your  own  observation 
the  purpose  may  be  realized. 

2.  Explain  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence  as  applied  to  para- 
graphs, and  find  paragraphs  illustrating  these  principles. 

3.  Find  good  examples  of  topic  sentences,  summary  sentences, 
and  balanced  structure  in  paragraphs  in  your  ordinary  reading. 

4.  Examine  paragraphs  from  Bacon,  Addison,  Defoe,  Swift, 
Lamb,  Burke,  De  Quincey,  Franklin,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold,  Newman,  Carlyle,  Stevenson,  and 
other  well-known  writers,  noting  the  arrangement  of  paragraphs 
in  respect  to  each  other,  the  transitions,  the  internal  structure  and 
the  connectives,  and  make  any  comparisons  between  any  of  these 
authors  that  impress  you.  Try  to  determine  which  of  these  writers 
makes  the  best  paragraphs,  and  state  your  reasons. 

5.  Arrange  the  following  topics  and  sentences  into  a  composi- 
tion of  several  paragraphs : 

1.  The  customary  confusion  between  shall  and  will  is  a  good 
example  of  what  are  called  in  rhetoric  solecisms. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  26Xot  were  held  in  contempt  by  the  Athe- 
nians as  linguistically  degenerate. 

3.  Solecisms   are  of   various   sorts   and  of   varying  d^rees   of 
illiteracy. 

4.  Xo\oiKlj;€Uf  meant  in  Greek  to  talk  like  an  inhabitant  of  26Xot. 

5.  IVill  in  the  first  person,  singular  or  plural,  implies  volition  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker. 

6.  A  solecism  is  to  a  sentence  about  what  a  barbarism  is  to  a  word. 

7.  Shall  is  the  proper  form  to  use  unless  courtesy  requires  will. 

8.  26Xoticof,   one   who   speaks   like   an   inhabitant  of  26Xot,   gave 

9.  Z^XotKorMf,  meaning  the  improper  use  of  language,  came  from 

ff0\0tKll^€l,K 

10.    The  misuse  of  zvill  and  shall  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
solecisms. 
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11.  The  Athenians  used  the  term  c6\oucos  in  contempt. 

12.  We  use  the  term  solecism  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than  did 
the  Athenians. 

13.  The  S^Xot  lived  in  Cilicia. 

14.  The  normal  forms  of  the  future  auxiliary  not  impljring  voli- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  speaker  are  /  shall,  you  will,  he  will, 
we  shall,  you  tvill,  they  will, 

15.  Strictly  speaking,  solecisms  do  not  make  sense,  but  they  rarely 
lead  to  real  confusion  of  thought. 

Use  such  connective  words  as  may  be  necessary,  and  subordinate 
whole  sentences  to  phrases  or  expand  one  sentence  to  several  if 
necessary.  (A  teacher  will  be  able  to  devise  various  exercises  in 
the  rearrangement  of  material :  the  topics  of,  say,  an  Addison  essay 
may  be  extracted  by  the  teacher  and  rearranged  by  the  student. 
This  is  the  way,  in  general,  that  Franklin  tells  us  he  learned  to 
write.) 

6.  Jot  down  on  separate  slips  of  paper  ideas  on  any  subject 
that  you  may  think  of, —  paragraphs,  reciprocity,  the  American 
navy,  ambition,  etc., —  and  when  you  have  a  goodly  number  sort 
them  into  groups  and  write  paragraphs  from  them.  Try  to  give 
the  assortment  a  definite  introduction,  that  is,  link  it  to  some 
interest  of  your  own  or  of  your  hypothetical  reader. 

7.  The  following  passages  are  inserted  for  the  convenience  of 
the  student.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  good  paragraphs,  though 
a  doctrinaire  might  object  to  some,  but  a  totally  different  set  from 
authors  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about  and  have  some 
reputation  as  writers  would  do  as  well;  the  student  should  make 
additions  of  his  own.  Where  the  paragraphs  are  connected  the 
student  should  note  the  contents  of  each  paragraph,  its  relation  in 
substance  and  wording  to  its  neighbors,  the  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences and  the  connections  between  them.  Where  the  paragraphs 
are  given  without  context,  these  same  points  of  interest  apply, 
but  a  student  will  be  obliged  to  guess  from  the  wording  what  the 
function  of  the  paragraph  may  have  been  and  where  it  stood  in 
the  essay  or  novel. 

I.  The  moment  you  abate  anything  from  the  full  rights  of 
men,  each  to  govern  himself,  and  suffer  any  artificial  positive 
limitation  upon  those  rights,  from  that  moment  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  government  becomes  a  consideration  of  convenience. 
This  it  is  which  makes  the  constitution  of  a  State,  and  the  due 
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distribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter  of  the  most  delicate  and  com- 
plicated skill.  It  requires  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
human  necessities,  and  of  the  things  which  facilitate  or  obstruct 
the  various  ends  which  are  to  be  pursued  by  the  mechanism  of 
civil  institutions.  The  State  is  to  have  recruits  to  its  strength, 
and  remedies  to  its  distempers.  What  is  the  use  of  discussing  a 
man's  abstract  right  to  food  or  medicine?  The  question  is  upon 
the  method  of  procuring  and  administering  them.  In  that  de- 
liberation I  shall  always  advise  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  farmer 
and  the  physician,  rather  than  the  professor  of  metaphysics. 

2.  It  was  the  28th  of  July.  The  sun  had  just  set;  the  evening 
sermon  in  the  cathedral  was  over,  and  the  heart-broken  congrega- 
tion had  separated,  when  the  sentinels  on  the  tower  saw  the  sails 
of  three  vessels  coming  up  the  Foyle.  Soon  there  was  a  stir  in 
the  Irish  camp.  The  besiegers  were  on  the  alert  for  miles  along 
both  shores.  The  ships  were  in  extreme  peril,  for  the  river  was 
low,  and  the  only  navigable  channel  very  near  to  the  left  bank, 
where  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy  had  been  fixed,  and  where 
the  batteries  were  most  numerous.  Leake  performed  his  duty  with 
a  skill  and  spirit  worthy  of  his  noble  profession,  exposed  his 
frigate  to  cover  the  merchantmen,  and  used  his  guns  with  great 
eflFect.  .  .  .  Meantime  the  tide  was  rising  fast.  The  Mountjoy 
began  to  move,  and  soon  passed  safe  through  the  broken  stakes 
and  floating  spars.  But  her  brave  master  was  no  more.  A  shot 
from  one  of  the  batteries  had  struck  him,  and  he  died  by  the  most 
enviaWe  of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the  city  which  was  his  birth- 
place, which  was  his  home,  and  which  had  just  been  saved  by  his 
courage  and  self-devotion  from  the  most  frightful  form  of  de- 
struction. 

3.  WraggI  If  we  are  to  talk  of  ideal  perfection,  of  the  best 
in  the  whole  world,  has  any  one  reflected  what  a  touch  of  gross- 
ness  in  our  race,  what  an  original  shortcoming  in  the  more  deli- 
cate spiritual  perceptions  is  shown  by  the  natural  growth  amongst 
us  of  such  hideous  names  —  Higginbottom,  Stiggins,  Bugg!  In 
Ionia  and  Attica  they  were  luckier  in  this  respect  than  "the  best 
race  in  the  world";  by  the  Ilissus  there  was  no  Wragg,  poor 
thing! 

4.  The  crows  we  have  always  with  us,  but  it  is  not  every  day 
or  every  season  that  one  sees  an  eagle.  Hence  I  must  preserve 
the  memory  of  one  I  saw  the  last  day  I  went  bee-hunting.  As 
I  was  laboring  up  the  side  of  a  mountain  at  the  head  of  a  valley, 
the  noble  bird  sprang  from  the  top  of  a  dry  tree  above  me  and 
came  sailing  directly  over  my  head.  I  saw  him  bend  his  eye  down 
upon  me,  and  I  could  hear  the  low  hum  of  his  plumage,  as  if  the 
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web  of  every  quill  in  his  great  wings  vibrated  in  his  strong,  levd 
flight  I  watched  him  as  long  as  my  eye  could  hold  him.  When 
he  was  fairly  clear  of  the  mountain  he  began'  that  sweeping 
spiral  movement  in  which  he  climbs  the  sky.  Up  and  up  he  went 
without  once  breaking  his  majestic  poise  till  he  appeared  to  sight 
some  far-off  alien  geography,  when  he  bent  his  course  thitherward, 
and  gradually  vanished  in  the  blue  depths.  The  eagle  is  a  bird 
of  large  ideas,  he  embraces  long  distances;  the  continent  is  his 
home.  I  never  look  upon  one  without  emotion;  I  follow  him  with 
my  eye  as  long  as  I  can.  I  think  of  Canada,  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  the  wild  and  sounding  seacoast.  The 
waters  are  his,  and  the  woods  and  the  inaccessible  cliffs.  He 
pierces  behind  the  veil  of  the  storm,  and  his  joy  is  height  and 
depth  and  vast  spaces. 

5.  So  the  fortnight  slipped  away,  varied  by  nothing  but  the 
variation  of  the  tide,  which  altered  Mr.  Peggotty's  times  of  ^oing 
out  and  coming  in,  and  altered  Ham*s  engagements  also.  When 
the  latter  was  unemployed,  he  sometimes  walked  with  us  to  show 
us  the  boats  and  ships,  and  once  or  twice  he  took  us  for  a  row. 
I  don't  know  why  one  slight  set  of  impressions  should  be  more 
particularly  associated  with  a  place  than  another,  though  I  be- 
lieve thi«  obtains  with  most  people,  in  reference  especially  to  the 
associations  of  their  childhood.  I  never  hear  the  name,  or  read 
the  name,  of  Yarmouth,  but  I  am  reminded  of  a  certain  Sunday 
morning  on  the  beach,  the  bells  ringing  for  church,  little  Em'ly 
leaning  on  my  shoulder,  Ham  lazily  dropping  stones  into  the 
water,  and  the  sun,  away  at  sea,  just  breaking  through  the  heavy 
mist,  and  showing  us  the  ships,  like  their  own  shadows. 

6.  As  I  thus  lay  ...  a  faint  noise  stole  towards  me  through 
the  pines.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  the  crowing  of  cocks  or  the 
barking  of  dogs  at  some  very  distant  farm ;  but  steadily  and  grad- 
ually it  took  articulate  shape  in  my  ears,  until  I  became  aware 
that  a  passenger  was  going  by  upon  the  high-road  in  the  valley, 
and  singing  loudly  as  he  went.  There  was  more  of  good-will  than 
grace  in  his  performance;  but  he  trolled  with  ample  lungs;  and 
the  sound  of  his  voice  took  hold  upon  the  hillside  and  set  the  air 
shaking  in  the  leafy  glens. 

When  I  awoke  again  many  of  the  stars  had  disappeared;  only 
the  stronger  companions  of  the  night  still  burned  visibly  over- 
head ;  and  away  towards  the  east  I  saw  a  faint  haze  of  light  upon 
the  horizon,  such  as  had  been  the  Milky  Way  when  I  was  last 
awake.    Day  was  at  hand. 

7.  But,  outside  the  ramparts,  no  more  popr.    A  sputter,  per- 
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haps,  southward,  along  the  Savoy  road;  but  in  all  the  champaign 
round,  no  mean  rows  of  cubic  lodgings  with  Doric  porches;  no 
squalid  fields  of  mud  and  thistles;  no  deserts  of  abandoned  brick- 
field and  insolvent  kitchen  garden.  On  the  instant,  outside  Geneva 
gates,  perfectly  smooth,  clean,  trim-hedged  or  prim-walled  country 
roads;  the  main  broad  one  intent  on  far-away  things,  its  signal- 
posts  inscribed  '*  Route  de  Paris " ;  branching  from  it,  right  and 
left,  a  labyrinth  of  equally  well-kept  ways  for  fine  carriage  wheels, 
between  lie  gentlemen's  houses  with  their  farms;  each  having  its 
own  fifteen  to  twenty  to  fifty  acres  of  mostly  meadow,  rich- 
waving  always  (in  my  time  for  being  there)  with  grass  and 
flowers,  like  a  kaleidoscope.  Stately  plane  trees,  aspen  and  walnut, 
—  sometimes  in  avenue, —  casting  breezy,  never  gloomy  shade 
round  the  dwelling-house.  A  dwelling-house  indeed,  all  the  year 
round;  no  traveling  from  it  to  fairer  lands  possible;  no  shutting 
up  for  seasons  in  town;  hay-time  and  fruit-time,  school-time  and 
play,  for  generation  after  generation,  within  the  cheerful  white 
domicile  with  its  green  shutters  and  shingle  roof, —  pinnacled  per- 
haps, humorously,  at  the  corners,  glittering  on  the  edges  with 
silvery  tin.  "Kept  up"  the  whole  place,  and  all  the  neighbors* 
places,  not  ostentatiously,  but  perfectly :  enough  gardeners  to  mow, 
enough  vintagers  to  press,  enough  nurses  to  nurse;  no  foxes  to 
hunt,  no  birds  to  shoot;  but  every  household  felicity  possible  to 
prudence  and  honor,  felt  and  fulfilled  from  infancy  to  age. 

8.  Having  thus  taken  my  resolution  to  march  on  boldly  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and  to  annoy  their  adversaries  in 
whatever  degree  or  rank  of  men  they  may  be  found,  I  shall  be 
deaf  for  the  future  to  all  the  remonstrances  that  shall  be  made  to 
me  on  this  account.  If  Punch  grows  extravagant,  I  shall  repri- 
mand him  freely ;  if  the  stage  becomes  a  nursery  of  folly  and  im- 
pertinence, I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it.  In  short, 
if  I  meet  with  anything  in  city,  court,  or  country,  that  shocks 
modesty  or  good  manners,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to 
make  an  example  of  it.  I  must,  however,  entreat  every  particular 
person,  who  does  me  the  honor  to  read,  this  paper,  never  to  think 
himself,  or  any  of  his  friends  or  enemies,  aimed  at  in  what  is 
said;  for  I  promise  him  never  to  draw  a  faulty  character  which 
does  not  fit  at  least  a  thousand  people,  or  to  publish  a  single  paper 
that  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  with  a  love  to 
mankind. 

9.  There  were  many  good  talkers  on  the  ship;  and  I  believe 
good  talking  of  a  certain  sort  is  a  common  accomplishment  among 
working  men.  Where  books  are  comparatively  scarce,  a  greater 
amount  of  information  will  be  given  and  received  by  word  of 
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mouth;  and  this  tends  to  produce  good  talkers,  and,  what  is  no 
less  needful  for  conversation,  good  listeners.  They  could  all  tell 
a  story  with  effect  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  the 
less  literary  class  show  always  better  in  narration;  they  have  so 
much  more  patience  with  detail,  are  so  much  less  hurried  to  reach 
the  points,  and  preserve  so  much  juster  a  proportion  among  the 
facts.  At  the  same  time  their  talk  is  dry;  they  pursue  a  topic 
ploddingly,  have  not  an  agile  fancy,  do  not  throw  sudden  lights 
from  unexpected  quarters,  and  when  the  talk  is  over  they  often 
leave  the  matter  where  it  was.  They  mark  time  instead  of  march- 
ing. They  think  only  to  argue,  not  to  reach  new  conclusions,  and 
use  their  reason  rather  as  a  weapon  of  offense  than  as  a  tool  for 
self-improvement.  Hence  the  talk  of  the  cleverest  was  tmprofitable 
in  result,  because  there  was  no  give  and  take;  they  would  grant 
you  as  little  as  possible  for  premise,  and  begin  to  dispute  under  an 
oath  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

10.  I  allow  all  this,  and  much  more;  such  certainly  is  our 
popular  education,  and  its  effects  are  remarkable.  Nevertheless, 
after  all,  even  in  this  age,  whenever  men  are  really  serious  about 
getting  what,  in  the  language  of  trade,  is  called  "a  good  article," 
when  they  aim  at  something  precise,  something  refined,  something 
really  luminous,  something  really  large,  something  choice,  they 
go  to  another  market;  they  avail  themselves,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  of  the  rival  method,  the  ancient  method,  of  oral  instruction, 
of  present  conHnunication  between  man  and  man,  of  teachers  in- 
stead of  learning,  of  the  personal  influence  of  a  master,  and  the 
humble  initiation  of  a  disciple,  and,  in  consequence,  of  great 
centers  of  pilgrimage  and  throng,  which  such  a  method  of  edu- 
cation necessarily  involves.  This,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  hold 
good  in  all  those  departments  or  aspects  of  society  which  possess 
an  interest  sufficient  to  bind  men  together,  or  to  constitute  what 
is  called  "a  world."  It  holds  in  the  political  world,  and  in  the 
high  world,  and  in  the  religious  world;  and  it  holds  also  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world. 

11.  And  yet  people  speak  in  this  working  age,  when  they  speak 
from  their  hearts,  as  if  houses  and  lands,  and  food  and  raiment, 
were  alone  useful,  and  as  if  sight,  thought,  and  admiration  were 
all  profitless,  so  that  men  insolently  call  themselves  utilitarians, 
who  would  turn,  if  they  had  their  way,  themselves  and  their  race 
into  vegetables;  men  who  think,  as  far  as  such  can  be  said  to 
think,  that  the  meat  is  more  than  the  life,  and  the  raiment  than 
the  body,  who  look  to  the  earth  as  a  stable,  and  to  its  fruit  as 
fodder;  vinedressers  and  husbandmen,  who  love  the  com  they 
grind,  and  the  grapes  they  crush,  better  than  the  gardens  of  the 
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angels  upon  the  slopes  of  Eden;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  who  think  that  it  is  to  give  them  wood  to  hew,  and 
water  to  draw,  that  the  pine  forests  cover  the  mountains  like 
the  shadow  of  God,  and  the  great  rivers  move  like  His  eternity. 
And  so  comes  upon  us  that  woe  of  the  preacher,  that  though 
God  "hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time,  also  he  hath 
set  the  world  in  their  heart,  so  that  no  man  can  find  out  the 
work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

12.  Homer  is  rapid  in  his  movement,  Homer  is  plain  in  his 
words  and  style.  Homer  is  simple  in  his  ideas.  Homer  is  noble 
in  his  manner.  Cowper  renders  him  ill  because  he  is  slow  in  his 
movement,  and  elaborate  in  his  style;  Pope  renders  him  ill  be- 
cause he  is  artificial  both  in  his  style  and  in  his  words ;  Chapman 
renders  him  ill  because  he  is  fantastic  in  his  ideas;  Mr.  Newman 
renders  him  ill  because  he  is  odd  in  his  words  and  ignoble  in  his 
manner.  All  four  translators  diverge  from  their  original  at  other 
points  besides  those  named;  but  it  is  at  the  points  thus  named  that 
their  divergence  is  greatest.  For  instanre,  Cowper's  diction  is 
not  as  Homer's  diction,  nor  his  nobleness  as  Homer's  nobleness; 
but  it  is  in  movement  and  grammatical  style  that  he  is  most  un- 
like Homer.  Pope's  rapidity  is  not  of  the  same  sort  as  Homer's 
rapidity,  nor  are  his  plainness  of  ideas  and  his  nobleness  as 
Homer's  plainness  of  ideas  and  nobleness ;  but  it  is  in  the  artificial 
character  of  his  style  and  diction  that  he  is  most  unlike  Homer. 
Chapman's  movement,  words,  style,  and  manner,  are  often  far 
enough  from  resembling  Homer's  movement,  words,  style,  and 
manner;  but  it  is  the  fantasticality  of  his  ideas  which  puts  him 
farthest  from  resembling  Homer.  Mr.  Newman's  movement, 
grammatical  style,  and  ideas,  are  a  thousand  times  in  strong  con- 
trast with  Homer's;  still  it  is  by  the  oddness  of  his  diction  and 
ignobleness  of  his  manner  that  he  contrasts  with  Homer  the  most 
violently. 

13.  For  instance,  the  polished  manners  and  high-bred  bearing 
which  are  so  difficult  of  attainment,  and  so  strictly  personal  when 
attained, —  which  are  so  much  admired  in  society,  from  society 
are  acquired.  All  that  goes  to  constitute  a  gentleman, —  the  car- 
riage, gait,  address,  gestures,  voice;  the  ease,  the  self-possession, 
the  courtesy,  the  power  of  conversing,  the  talent  of  not  offend- 
ing; the  lofty  principle,  the  delicacy  of  thought,  the  happiness 
of  expression,  the  taste  and  propriety,  the  generosity  and  for- 
bearance, the  candor  and  consideration,  the  openness  of  hand; 
—  these  qualities,  some  of  them  come  by  nature,  some  of  them 
may  be  found  in  any  rank,  some  of  them  are  a  direct  precept  of 
Christianity;  but  the  full  assemblage  of  them,  bound  up  in  the 
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unity  of  an  individual  character,  do  we  expect  they  can  be  learned 
from  books?  are  they  not  necessarily  acquired,  where  they  are 
to  be  found,  in  high  society?  The  very  nature  of  the  case  leads 
us  to  say  so;  you  cannot  fence  without  an  antagonist,  nor  chal- 
lenge all  comers  in  disputation  before  you  have  supported  a  thesis ; 
and  in  like  manner,  it  stands  to  reason,  you  cannot  learn  to  con- 
verse till  you  have  the  world  to  converse  with ;  you  cannot  unlearn 
your  natural  bashfulness,  or  awkwardness,  or  stiffness,  or  other 
besetting  deformity,  till  you  serve  your  time  in  some  school  of 
manners.  Well,  and  is  it  not  so  in  matter  of  fact?  The  metrop- 
olis, the  court,  the  great  houses  of  the  land,  are  the  centers  to 
which  at  stated  times  the  country  comes  up,  as  to  shrines  of  refine- 
ment and  good  taste;  and  then  in  due  time  the  country  goes  back 
again  home,  enriched  with  a  portion  of  the  social  accomplishments, 
which  those  very  visits  serve  to  call  out  and  heighten  in  the  gra- 
cious dispensers  of  them.  We  are  unable  to  conceive  how  the 
"gentlemanlike''  can  otherwise  be  maintained;  and  maintained  in 
this  way  it  is. 

14.  The  superiority  of  the  direct  over  the  indirect  form  of  sen- 
tence, implied  by  the  several  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn,  must 
not,  however,  be  affirmed  without  reservation.  Though,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  it  is  well  for  the  qualifying  clauses  of  a  period  to  precede 
those  qualified;  yet,  as  carrying  forward  each  qualifying  clause 
costs  some  mental  effort,  it  follows  that  when  the  number  of  them 
and  the  time  they  are  carried  become  great,  we  reach  a  limit  be- 
yond which  more  is  lost  than  is  gained.  Other  things  equal,  the 
arrangement  should  be  such  that  no  concrete  image  shall  be  sug- 
gested until  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  made  have  been 
presented.  And  yet,  as  lately  pointed  out,  other  things  equal,  the 
fewer  the  materials  to  be  held  at  once,  and  the  shorter  the  distance 
they  have  to  be  borne,  the  better.  Hence  in  some  cases  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  most  mental  effort  will  be  entailed  by  the  many 
and  long  suspensions,  or  by  the  correction  of  successive  miscon- 
ceptions. 

This  question  may  sometimes  be  decided  by  considering  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  persons  addressed.  A  greater  grasp  of  mind  is 
required  for  the  ready  comprehension  of  thoughts  expressed  in 
the  direct  manner,  where  the  sentences  are  anywise  intricate.  To 
recollect  a  number  of  preliminaries  stated  in  elucidation  of  a 
coming  idea,  and  to  apply  th^m  all  to  the  formation  of  it  when 
suggested,  demands  a  good  memory  and  considerable  power  of 
concentration.  To  one  possessing  these,  the  direct  method  will 
mostly  seem  the  best;  while  to  one  deficient  in  them  it  will  seem 
the  worst.    Just  as  it  may  cost  a  strong  man  less  effort  to  carry  a 
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hundred-weigiit  from  place  to  place  at  once,  than  by  a  stone  at  a 
time;  so,  to  an  active  mind  it  may  be  easier  to  bear  along  all  the 
qualifications  of  an  idea  and  at  once  rightly  form  it  when  named, 
than  to  first  imperfectly  conceive  such  idea,  and  then  carry  back  to 
it,  one  by  one,  the  details  and  limitations  ^afterwards  mentioned. 
While  conversely,  as  for  a  boy  the  only  possible  mode  of  trans- 
ferring a  hundred-weight,  is  that  of  taking  it  in  portions ;  so,  for  a 
weak  mind,  the  only  possible  mode  of  forming  a  compound  con- 
ception may  be  that  of  building  it  up  by  carrying  separately  its 
several  parts. 

That  the  indirect  method  —  the  method  of  conveying  the  mean- 
ing by  a  series  of  approximations  —  is  best  fitted  for  the  unculti- 
vated, may  indeed  be  inferred  from  their  habitual  use  of  it.  The 
form  of  expression  adopted  by  the  savage,  as  in — ^**  Water,  give 
me,"  is  the  simplest  type  of  the  approximate  arrangement.  In 
pleonasms,  which  are  comparatively  prevalent  among  the  unedu- 
cated, the  same  essential  structure  is  seen;  as,  for  instance,  in  — 
"The  men,  they  were  there."  Again,  the  old  possessive  case 
— ^**Thc  king,  his  crown,"  conforms  to  the  like  order  of  thought. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  indirect  mode  is  called  the  natural  one, 
implies  that  it  is  the  one  spontaneously  employed  by  the  common 
people:  that  is  —  the  one  easiest  for  undisciplined  minds. 

15.  Did  the  reader  ever  happen  to  reflect  on  the  great  idea  of 
'publication f  An  idea  we  call  it;  because  even  in  our  own  times, 
with  all  the  mechanic  aids  of  steam-presses,  etc.,  this  object  is  most 
imperfectly  approached,  and  is  destined,  perhaps,  for  ever  to  re- 
main an  unattainable  ideal, —  useful  (like  all  ideals)  in  the  way  of 
regulating  our  aims,  but  also  as  a  practicable  object  not  reconcilable 
with  the  limitation  of  human  power.  For  it  is  clear  that,  if  books 
were  multiplied  by  a  thousandfold,  and  truths  of  all  kinds  were 
carried  to  the  very  fireside  of  every  family, —  nay,  placed  below 
the  eyes  of  every  individual, —  still  the  purpose  of  any  universal 
publication  would  be  defeated  and  utterly  confounded,  were  it 
only  by  the  limited  opportunities  of  readers.  One  condition  of 
publication  defeats  another.  Even  so  much  as  a  general  publication 
is  a  hopeless  idea.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  publication  in  some 
degree,  and  by  some  mode,  is  a  sine  qua  non  condition  for  the  gen- 
eration of  literature.  Without  a  larger  S3rmpathy  than  that  of  his 
own  personal  circle,  it  is  evident  that  no  writer  could  have  a 
motive  for  those  exertions  and  previous  preparations  without  which 
excellence  is  not  attainable  in  any  art  whatsoever. 

Now,  in  our  own  times,  it  is  singular,  and  really  philosophically 
curious,  to  remark  the  utter  blindness  of  writers,  readers,  pub- 
lishers, and  all  parties  whatever  interested  in  literature,  as  to  the 
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trivial  fraction  of  publicity  which  settles  upon  each  separate  work. 
The  very  multiplication  of  books  has  continually  defeated  the  object 
in  growing  progression.  Readers  have  increased,  the  engines  of 
publication  have  increased;  but  books,  increasing  in  a  still  greater 
proportion,  have  left  as  the  practical  result  an  average  quotient  of 
publicity  for  each  book,  taken  apart,  continually  decreasing.  And, 
if  the  whole  world  were  readers,  probably  the  average  publicity 
for  each  separate  work  would  reach  a  minimum;  such  would  be 
the  concurrent  increase  of  books.  But  even  this  view  of  the  case 
keeps  out  of  sight  the  most  monstrous  forms  of  this  phenomenon. 
The  inequality  of  the  publication  has  the  effect  of  keeping  very 
many  books  absolutely  without  a  reader.  The  majority  of  books 
are  never  opened;  five  hundred  copies  may  be  printed,  or  half  as 
many  more ;  of  these  it  may  happen  that  five  are  carelessly  turned 
over.  Popular  journals,  again,  which  carry  a  promiscuous  mis- 
cellany of  papers  into  the  same  number  of  hands,  as  a  stage-coach 
must  convey  all  its  passengers  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  dupe  the 
public  with  a  notion  that  here  at  least  all  are  read.  Not  at  all. 
One  or  two  are  read  from  the  interest  attached  to  their  subjects. 
Occasionally  one  is  read  a  little  from  the  ability  with  which  it 
treats  a  subject  not  otherwise  attractive.  The  rest  have  a  better 
chance  certainly  than  books,  because  they  are  at  any  rate  placed 
under  the  eye  and  in  the  hand  of  readers.  But  this  is  no  more 
than  a  variety  of  the  same  case.  A  hasty  glance  may  be  taken  by 
one  in  a  hundred  at  the  less  attractive  papers;  but  reading  is  out 
of  the  question.  Then,  again,  another  delusion,  by  which  all  parties 
disguise  the  truth,  is  the  absurd  belief  that,  not  being  read  at 
present,  a  book  may,  however,  be  revived  hereafter.  Believe  it 
not!  This  is  possible  only  with  regard  to  books  that  demand  to 
be  studied,  where  the  merit  is  slowly  discovered.  Every  month, 
every  day  indeed,  produces  its  own  novelties,  with  the  additional 
zest  that  they  are  novelties.  Every  future  year,  which  will  as- 
suredly fail  in  finding  time  for  its  own  books, — how  should  it  find 
time  for  defunct  books  ?  No,  no ;  every  year  buries  its  own  litera- 
ture. Since  Waterloo  there  have  been  added  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand books  and  pamphlets  to  the  shelves  of  our  native  literature, 
taking  no  account  of  foreign  importations.  Of  these  fifty  thousand 
possibly  two  hundred  still  survive ;  possibly  twenty  will  survive  for 
a  couple  of  centuries ;  possibly  five  or  six  thousand  may  have  been 
indifferently  read;  the  rest  not  so  much  as  opened.  In  this  hasty 
sketch  of  a  calculation  we  assume  a  single  copy  to  represent  a 
whole  edition.  But,  in  order  to  have  the  total  sum  of  copies 
numerically  neglected  since  Waterloo,  it  will  be  requisite  to  mul- 
tiply forty-four  thousand  by  five  hundred  at  the  least,  but  prob- 
ably by  a  higher  multiplier.    At  the  very  moment  of  writing  this 
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—  by  way  of  putting  into  a  brighter  light  the  inconceivable  blunder 
as  to  publicity  habitually  committed  by  sensible  men  of  the  world  — 
let  us  mention  what  we  now  see  before  us  in  a  public  journal 
Speaking  with  disapprobation  of  a  just  but  disparaging  expression 
applied  to  the  French  war-mania  by  a  London  morning  paper,  the 
writer  has  described  it  as  likely  to  irritate  the  people  of  France. 
O  genius  of  arithmetic!  The  offending  London  journal  has  a 
circulation  of  four  thousand  copies  daily;  and  it  is  assumed  that 
thirty-three  millions,  of  whom  assuredly  not  twenty-five  individuals 
will  ever  see  the  English  paper  as  a  visible  object,  nor  five  ever 
read  the  passage  in  question,  are  to  be  maddened  by  one  word  in  a 
colossal  paper  laid  this  morning  on  a  table  amongst  fifty  others, 
and  to-morrow  morning  pushed  off  that  table  by  fifty  others  of 
more  recent  date.  How  are  such  delusions  possible?  Simply  from 
the  previous  delusion,  of  ancient  standing,  connected  with  printed 
characters :  what  is  printed  seems  to  every  man  invested  with  some 
fatal  character  of  publicity  such  as  cannot  belong  to  mere  MS.; 
whilst,  in  the  meantime,  out  of  every  thousand  printed  pages,  one 
at  the  most,  but  at  all  events  a  very  small  proportion  indeed,  is 
in  any  true  sense  more  public  when  printed  than  previously  as  a 
manuscript;  and  that  one,  even  that  thousandth  part,  perishes  as 
effectually  in  a  few  days  to  each  separate  reader  as  the  words 
perish  in  our  daily  conversation.  Out  of  all  that  we  talk,  or  hear 
others  talk,  through  the  course  of  a  year,  how  much  remains  on 
the  memory  at  the  closing  day  of  December?  Quite  as  little,  we 
may  be  sure,  survives  from  most  people's  reading.  A  book  answers 
its  purpose  by  sustaining  the  intellectual  faculties  in  motion  through 
the  current  act  of  reading,  and  a  general  deposition  or  settling 
takes  effect  from  the  sum  of  what  we  read;  even  that,  however, 
chiefly  according  to  the  previous  condition  in  which  the  book  finds 
us  for  understanding  it,  and  referring  them  to  heads  under  some 
existing  arrangement  of  our  knowledge.  Publication  is  an  idle 
term  applied  to  what  is  not  published;  and  nothing  is  published 
which  is  not  made  known  publicly  to  the  understanding  as  well  as 
the  eye;  whereas,  for  the  enormous  majority  of  what  is  printed, 
we  cannot  say  so  much  as  that  it  is  made  known  to  the  eyes. 

For  what  reason  have  we  insisted  on  this  unpleasant  view  of  a 
phenomenon  incident  to  the  limitation  of  our  faculties,  and  ap- 
parently without  remedy?  Upon  another  occasion  it  might  have 
been  useful  to  do  so,  were  it  only  to  impress  upon  every  writer 
the  vast  importance  of  compression.  Simply  to  retrench  one  word 
from  each  sentence,  one  superfluous  epithet,  for  example,  would 
probably  increase  the  disposable  time  of  the  public  by  one  twelfth 
part;  in  other  words,  would  add  another  month  to  the  year,  or 
raise  any  sum  of  volumes  read  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred. 
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A  mechanic  operation  would  effect  that  change ;  but,  by  cultivating 
a  closer  logic  and  more  severe  habits  of  thinking,  perhaps  two 
sentences  out  of  each  three  might  be  pruned  away,  and  the  amount 
of  possible  publication  might  thus  be  increased  in  a  threefold 
degree.  A  most  serious  duty,  therefore,  and  a  duty  which  is 
annually  growing  in  solemnity,  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
culture  of  an  unwordy  diction;  much  more,  however,  with  the 
culture  of  clear  thinking, —  that  being  the  main  key  to  good  writing, 
and  consequently  to  fluent  reading. 

i6.  Boys  outgrow  their  shape  and  their  strength ;  their  limbs  have 
to  knit  together,  and  their  constitution  needs  tone.  Mistaking  ani- 
mal spirits  for  vigor,  and  over-confident  in  their  health,  ignorant 
what  they  can  bear  and  how  to  manage  themselves,  they  are  im- 
moderate and  extravagant;  and  fall  into  sharp  sicknesses.  This  is 
an  emblem  of  their  minds;  at  first  they  have  no  principles  laid 
down  within  them  as  a  foundation  for  the  intellect  to  build  upon; 
they  have  no  discriminating  convictions,  and  no  grasp  of  conse- 
quences. And  therefore  they  talk  at  random,  if  they  talk  much, 
and  cannot  help  being  flippant,  or  what  is  emphatically  called 
"young."  They  are  merely  dazzled  by  phenomena,  instead  of  per- 
ceiving things  as  they  are. 

It  were  well  if  none  remained  boys  all  their  lives;  but  what  is 
more  common  than  the  sight  of  grown  men,  talking  on  political 
or  moral  or  religious  subjects,  in  that  off-hand,  idle  way,  which 
we  signify  by  the  word  unreal f  "  That  they  simply  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about"  is  the  spontaneous  silent  remark  of 
any  man  of  sense  who  hears  them.  Hence  such  persons  have  no 
difficulty  in  contradicting  themselves  in  successive  sentences,  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it.  Hence  others,  whose  defect  in  intel- 
lectual training  is  more  latent,  have  their  most  unfortunate  crochets, 
as  they  are  called,  or  hobbies,  which  deprive  them  of  the  influence 
which  their  estimable  qualities  would  otherwise  secure.  Hence 
others  can  never  look  straight  before  them,  never  see  the  point,  and 
have  no  difficulties  in  the  most  difficult  subjects.  Others  are  hope- 
lessly obstinate  and  prejudiced,  and,  after  they  have  been  driven 
'  from  their  opinions,  return  to  them  the  next  moment  without  even 
an  attempt  to  explain  why.  Others  are  so  intemperate  and  intract- 
able that  there  is  no  greater  calamity  for  a  good  cause  than  that 
they  should  get  hold  of  it. 

17.  Extreme  busyness,  whether  at  school  or  college,  kirk  or 
market,  is  a  symptom  of  deficient  vitality;  and  faculty  for  idleness 
implies  a  catholic  appetite  and  a  strong  sense  of  personal  identity. 
There  is  a  sort  of  dead-alive  hackneyed  people  about,  who  arc 
scarcely  conscious  of  living  except  in  the  exercise  of  some  con- 
ventional occupation.    Bring  these  fellows  into  the  country,  or  set 
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them  aboard  ship,  and  you  will  see  how  they  pine  for  their  desk 
or  their  study.  They  have  no  curiosity;  they  cannot  give  them- 
selves over  to  random  provocations;  they  do  not  take  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  their  faculties  for  its  own  sake ;  and  unless  Necessity 
lays  about  them  with  a  stick,  they  will  even  stand  still.  It  is  no 
good  speaking  to  such  folk :  they  cannot  be  idle,  their  nature  is  not 
generous  enough;  and  they  pass  those  hours  in  a  sort  of  coma, 
which  are  not  dedicated  to  furious  moiling  in  the  gold-mill.  When 
they  do  not  require  to  go  to  the  office,  when  they  are  not  hungry 
and  have  no  mind  to  drink,  the  whole  breathing  world  is  a  blank, 
to  them.  If  they  have  to  wait  an  hour  or  so  for  a  train,  they  fall 
into  a  stupid  trance  with  their  eyes  open.  To  see  them  you  would 
suppose  there  was  nothing  to  look  at  and  no  one  to  speak  with; 
you  would  imagine  they  were  paralyzed  or  alienated;  and  yet  very 
possibly  they  are  hard  workers  in  their  own  way,  and  have  good 
eyesight  for  a  flaw  in  a  deed  or  a  turn  of  the  market.  They  have 
been  to  school  and  college,  but  all  the  time  they  had  their  eye  on 
the  medal;  they  have  gone  about  in  the  world  and  mixed  with 
clever  people,  but  all  the  time  they  were  thinking  of  their  own 
affairs.  As  if  a  man's  soul  were  not  too  small  to  begin  with,  they 
have  dwarfed  and  narrowed  theirs  by  a  life  of  all  work  and  no 
play;  until  here  they  are  at  forty,  with  a  Ustless  attention,  a  mind 
vacant  of  all  material  of  amusement,  and  not  one  thought  to  rub 
against  another,  while  they  wait  for  the  train.  Before  he  was 
breeched  he  might  have  clambered  on  the  boxes;  when  he  was 
twenty,  he  would  have  stared  at  the  girls;  but  now  the  pipe  is 
smoked  out,  the  snuff-box  empty,  and  my  gentleman  sits  bolt  up- 
right upon  a  bench,  with  lamentable  eyes.  This  does  not  appeal 
to  me  as  being  Success  in  Life. 

18.  Macaulay's  learning  is  confined  to  book-lore;  he  is  not  well 
read  in  the  human  heart,  and  still  less  in  the  human  spirit.  His 
unspirituality  is  complete;  we  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  far 
land  through  all  his  brilliant  narratives;  never,  in  his  numerous 
portraits,  comes  a  line  of  moral  suggestiveness,  showing  an  eye 
for  the  deeper  springs  of  character,  the  finer  shades  of  motive. 
His  inability  to  criticize  works  of  poetry  and  fiction  extended  to 
their  chief  subject  —  the  human  heart;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  remarkable  interest  he  often  awakens  in  a  story  which  he 
tells  so  admirably,  is  nearly  always  the  interest  of  adventure,  never 
the  interest  of  psychological  analysis.  Events  and  outward  actions 
are  told  with  incomparable  clearness  and  vigor  —  but  a  thick  cur- 
tain hangs  before  the  inward  theater  of  the  mind,  which  is  never 
revealed  on  his  stage.  He  had  a  favorite  theory  on  which  he  often 
insisted,  that  children  were  the  only  true  poets:  and  this,  because 
of  the  vividness  of  their  impressions.    No  man,  whatever  his  sensi- 
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bility  may  be,  is  ever  affected  by  Hamlet,  or  Lear,  as  a  little  girl 
is  affected  by  the  story  of  poor  little  Red  Riding-hood, —  as  if  the 
force  of  the  impression  were  everything,  and  its  character  nothing. 
By  this  rule,  wax-work  should  be  finer  art  than  the  best  sculpture 
in  stone.  The  impressiveness  of  remote  suggestive  association  by 
which  high  art  touches  the  deepest  chords  of  feeling,  Macaulay,  ap- 
parently, did  not  recognize.  He  had  no  ear  for  the  finer  harmonies 
of  the  inner  life. 

19.  Another  reason  why  people  have  sought  Macaulay  is,  that  he 
has  in  one  way  or  another  something  to  tell  them  about  many  of 
the  most  striking  personages  and  interesting  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  And  he  does  really  tell  them  something.  If  any  one 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  count  up  the  number  of  those  names  that 
belong  to  the  world  and  time,  about  which  Macaulay  has  found  not 
merely  something,  but  something  definite  and  pointed  to  say,  he  will 
be  astonished  to  see  how  large  a  portion  of  the  wide  historic  realm 
is  traversed  in  that  ample  flight  of  reference,  allusion,  and  illustra- 
tion, and  what  unsparing  copiousness  of  knowledge  gives  substance, 
meaning,  and  attraction  to  that  splendid  blaze  of  rhetoric. 

20.  In  politics  De  Quincey  was  an  English  Tory.  In  the  two 
papers  entitled  A  Tory's  Account  of  Toryism,  Whiggism,  and  Rad- 
icalism,  and  On  the  Political  Parties  of  Modern  England,  he  avows 
his  partizanship.  Toryism  asserts  itself  also  in  the  article  on  Dr. 
Parr,  and  tinges  some  of  the  other  papers.  It  is  interesting,  in- 
deed, to  observe  how  much  of  the  "John  Bull  element,"  as  Mr. 
Page  calls  it,  there  was,  all  in  all,  in  the  feeble  little  man.  His 
patriotism  was  of  the  old  type  of  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Nelson. 
He  exulted  in  the  historic  glories  of  England  and  her  imperial 
ascendency  in  so  many  parts  of  the  globe,  and  would  have  had 
her  do  battle  for  any  punctilio  of  honor,  as  readily  as  for  any 
more  visible  interest,  in  her  dealings  with  foreigners.  He  had 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  English  anti-Gallican  prejudice;  and, 
though  he  has  done  justice,  over  and  over  again,  to  some  of  the 
finer  characteristics  of  the  French,  the  total  effect  of  his  remarks 
on  the  French,  politically  and  intellectually,  is  irritating  to  the 
admirers  of  that  great  nation.  He  knew  them  only  through  books 
or  by  casual  observation  of  stray  Frenchmen  he  met;  for  he  was 
never  out  of  the  British  Islands,  and  never  experienced  that  sudden 
awakening  of  a  positive  affection  for  the  French  which  comes 
infallibly  from  even  a  single  visit  to  their  lightsome  capital.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  Scotland  was  his  home  for  so  large  a  part 
of  his  life,  he  seems  never  to  have  contracted  the  least  sympathy 
with  anything  distinctively  Scottish.  Even  his  Toryism  was  spe- 
cially English  or  South-British.  But,  like  all  other  parts  of  his 
creed,  his  Toryism  was  of  a  highly  intellectual  kind,  with  fea- 
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tures  of  its  own.  In  such  questions*  for  example,  as  that  of 
the  continuance  of  flogging  and  other  brutal  forms  of  punishment 
in  the  army  and  navy  and  elsewhere,  he  parted  company  with 
the  ordinary  mass  of  Tories,  leaving  his  curse  with  them  in  that 
particular,  and  went  with  the  current  of  Radical  sentiment  and 
opinion.  How  far  he  was  carried,  by  his  candor  of  intellect  and 
depth  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  from  the  ordinary  rut  of  party 
commonplace,  may  be  judged  also  from  his  little  paper  entitled 
Falsification  of  English  History,  It  is  a  gallant  little  paper,  and 
one  of  the  best  rebukes  in  our  language  to  that  systematic  vilifica- 
tion of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  the  English  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Reign  of  Cromwell,  which  has  come  down  in  the  Anglican 
mind  as  an  inheritance  from  the  Restoration,  and  still  vulgarizes 
so  much  of  our  scholarship  and  our  literature. 

21.  But  it  will  be  the  measure  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
future  generations,  how  far  they  are  able  to  look  tranquilly  back 
on  Carlyle's  errors,  and  pityingly  see  in  them  finger-posts  to  dan- 
gerous places  in  the  past  march  of  humanity,  places  where  blinded 
men  painfully  stumbled  and  fell.  Nay,  even  now,  even  in  the  act 
of  rigorous  judgment,  we  can  avoid  ill-will,  profiting  by  his  own 
example.  His  worst  error  was  to  cherish  a  host  of  blind  repul- 
sions, so  that  at  length  he  came  to  speak  as  if  the  universe  were  a 
mere  medley  of  forces  of  evil.  Let  us  above  all  things  shun  the 
darkness  into  which  he  fell.  We  are  even  now  just  beginning,  as 
a  nation,  to  acknowledge  the  central  truth  on  which  he  insisted, 
that  our  affairs  will  never  go  aright  if  we  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  each  for  himself,  with  an  ever  wider  area  of  dwarfed  life, 
a  mere  spurious  semblance  of  civilization.  At  such  a  time  it  is 
fitting  that,  in  the  act  of  scanning  narrowly  the  counsels  of  all  who 
offer  guidance,  we  should  deny  none  the  credit  of  having  at  least 
seen  that  the  road  ahead  lay  among  the  precipices  and  morasses, 
in  which  of  old  whole  nations  have  sunk,  and  nations  may  sink 
again. 

22.  While  Thoreau  studied  with  respectful  attention  the  minks 
and  woodchucks,  his  neighbors,  he  looked  with  utter  contempt  on 
the  august  drama  of  destiny  of  which  his  country  was  the  scene, 
and  on  which  the  curtain  had  already  risen.  He  was  converting  us 
back  to  a  state  of  nature  "  so  eloquently,"  as  Voltaire  said  of  Rous- 
seau, "  that  he  almost  persuaded  us  to  go  on  all  fours,"  while  the 
wiser  fates  were  making  it  possible  for  us  to  walk  erect  for  the 
first  time.  Had  he  conversed  more  with  his  fellows,  his  sympathies 
would  have  widened  with  the  assurance  that  his  peculiar  genius 
had  more  appreciation,  and  his  writings  a  larger  circle  of  readers, 
or  at  least  a  warmer  one,  than  he  dreamed  of. 

2Z.    Whatever  may  have  been  Hawthorne's  private  lot,  he  has  the 
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importance  of  being  the  most  beautiful  and  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative of  a  literature.  The  importance  of  the  literature  may  be 
questioned,  but  at  any  rate,  in  the  field  of  letters,  Hawthorne  is 
the  most  valuable  example  of  the  American  genius.  That  genius 
has  not,  as  a  whole,  been  literary;  but  Hawthorne  was  on  his  lim- 
ited scsde  a  master  of  expression.  He  is  the  writer  to  whom  his 
countrymen  most  confidently  point  when  they  wish  to  make  a 
claim  to  have  enriched  the  mother-tongue,  and,  judging  from  pres- 
ent appearances,  he  will  long  occupy  this  honorable  position.  If 
there  is  something  very  fortunate  for  him  in  the  way  that  he 
borrows  an  added  relief  from  the  absence  of  competitors  in  his 
own  line,  and  from  the  general  flatness  of  the  literary  field  that 
surrounds  him,  there  is  abo,  to  a  spectator,  something  abnost 
touching  in  his  situation.  He  was  so  modest  and  delicate  a  genius 
that  we  may  fancy  him  appealing  from  the  lonely  honor  of  a  rep- 
resentative attitude  —  perceiving  a  painful  incongruity  between  his 
imponderable  literary  baggage  and  the  large  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

24.  Far  more  of  our  mistakes  come  from  want  of  fresh  knowl- 
edge than  from  want  of  correct  reasoning;  and,  therefore,  letters 
meet  a  greater  want  in  us  than  does  logic  The  idea  of  a  triangle 
is  a  definite  and  ascertained  thing,  and  to  deduce  the  properties 
of  a  triangle  from  it  is  an  affair  of  reasoning.  There  are  heads 
unapt  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  some  of  the  blundering  to  be 
found  in  the  world  is  from  this  cause.  But  how  far  more  of  the 
blundering  to  be  found  in  the  world  comes  from  people  fancying 
that  some  idea  is  a  definite  and  ascertained  thing,  like  the  idea 
of  a  triangle,  when  it  is  not;  and  proceeding  to  deduce  properties 
from  it,  and  to  do  battle  about  them,  when  their  first  start  was 
a  mistake!  And  how  liable  are  people  with  a  talent  for  hard, 
abstruse  reasoning,  to  be  tempted  to  this  mistake  1  And  what  can 
clear  up  such  a  mistake  except  a  wide  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  human  spirit  and  its  productions,  showing  how  ideas  and 
terms  arose,  and  what  is  their  character?  And  this  is  letters  and 
history,  not  logic. 

25.  The  evil  is  stated,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  exists.  The  remedy 
must  be  where  power,  wisdom,  and  information,  I  hope,  are  more 
united  with  'good  intentions  than  they  can  be  with  me.  I  have 
done  with  this  subject,  I  believe,  forever.  It  has  given  me  many 
anxious  moments  for  the  last  two  years!  If  a  great  change  is 
to  be  made  in  human  affairs,  the  minds  of  men  will  be  fitted  to  it; 
the  general  opinions  and  fedings  will  draw  that  way.  Every  fear, 
every  hope  will  forward  it;  and  then  they  who  persist  in  opposing 
this  mighty  current  in  human  affairs,  will  appear  rather  to  resist 
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the  decrees  of  Providence  itself,  than  the  mere  designs  of  men. 
They  will  not  be  resolute  and  firm,  but  perverse  and  obstinate. 

26.  I  know  them  thoroughly,  and  have  walked  in  all  their  king* 
doms.  Three  sisters  they  are,  of  one  mysterious  household;  and 
their  paths  are  wide  apart ;  but  of  their  dominion  there  is  no  end. 
Them  I  saw  often  conversing  with  Levana,  and  sometimes  about 
myself.  Do  they  talk,  then?  O,  no!  Mighty  phantoms  like  these 
disdain  the  infirmities  of  language.  They  may  utter  voices  through 
the  organs  of  man  when  they  dwell  in  human  hearts,  but  amongst 
themselves  there  is  no  voice  nor  sound;  eternal  silence  reigns  in 
their  kingdoms.  They  spoke  not,  as  they  talked  with  Levana ;  they 
whispered  not;  they  sang  not;  though  oftentimes  methought  they 
might  have  sung:  for  I  upon  earth  had  heard  their  mysteries  often- 
times deciphered  by  harp  and  timbrel,  by  dulcimer  and  organ.  Like 
God,  whose  servants  they  are,  they  utter  their  pleasure,  not  by 
sounds  that  perish,  or  by  words  that  go  astray,  but  by  signs  in 
heaven,  by  changes  on  earth,  by  pulses  in  secret  rivers,  heraldries 
painted  in  darkness,  and  hieroglyphics  written  on  the  tablets  of  the 
brain.  They  wheeled  in  mazes;  /  spelled  the  steps.  They  tele- 
graphed from  afar;  /  read  the  signals.  They  conspired  together; 
and  on  the  mirrors  of  darkness  my  eye  traced  the  plots.  Theirs 
were  the  symbols;  mine  are  the  words. 

What  is  it  the  sisters  are?  What  is  it  that  they  do?  Let  me 
describe  their  form  and  their  presence:  if  form  it  were  that  still 
fluctuated  in  its  outline,  or  presence  it  were  that  forever  advanced 
to  the  front  or  for  ever  receded  amongst  shades. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  is  named  Mater  Lachrymarum,  Our  Lady 
of  Tears.  She  it  is  that  night  and  day  raves  and  moans,  calling 
for  vanished  faces.  She  stood  in  Rama,  where  a  voice  was  heard 
of  lamentation, —  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing 
to  be  comforted.  She  it  was  that  stood  in  Bethlehem  on  the  night 
when  Herod's  sword  swept  its  nurseries  of  innocents,  and  the 
little  feet  were  stiffened  forever,  which,  heard  at  times  as  they 
tottered  along  floors  overhead,  woke  pulses  of  love  in  household 
hearts  that  were  not  unmarked  in  heaven.  Her  eyes  are  sweet 
and  subtle,  wild  and  sleepy,  by  turns;  oftentimes  rising  to  the 
clouds,  oftentimes  challenging  the  heavens.  She  wears  a  diadem 
round  her  head.  And  I  knew  by  childish  memories  that  she  could 
go  abroad  upon  the  winds,  when  she  heard  the  sobbing  of  litanies 
or  the  thundering  of  organs,  and  when  she  beheld  the  mustering 
of  summer  clouds.  This  sister,  the  eldest,  it  is  that  carries  keys 
more  than  papal  at  her  girdle,  which  open  every  cottage  and  every 
palace.  She,  to  my  knowledge,  sat  all  last  summer  by  the  bedside 
of  the  blind  beggar,  him  that  so  often  and  so  gladly  I  talked  with. 
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whose  pious  daughter,  eight  years  old,  with  the  sunny  countenance, 
resisted  the  temptations  of  play  and  village  mirth  to  travel  all  day 
long  on  dusty  roads  with  her  afflicted  father.  For  this  did  God 
send  her  a  great  reward.  In  the  spring  time  of  the  year,  and 
whilst  her  own  spring  was  budding,  he  recalled  her  to  himself. 
But  her  blind  father  mourns  forever  over  her;  still  he  dreams  at 
midnight  that  the  little  guiding  hand  is  locked  within  his  own ;  and 
still  he  awakens  to  a  darkness  that  is  now  within  a  second  and  a 
deeper  darkness.  This  Mater  Lachrymarum  also  has  been  sitting 
all  this  winter  of  1844-5  within  the  bedchamber  of  the  Czar,  bringing 
before  his  eyes  a  daughter,  not  less  pious,  that  vanished  to  God 
not  less  suddenly,  and  left  behind  her  a  darkness  not  less  profound. 
By  the  power  of  the  keys  it  is  that  Our  Lady  of  Tears  glides,  a 
ghostly  intruder,  into  the  chambers  of  sleepless  men,  sleepless 
women,  sleepless  children,  from  Ganges  to  the  Nile,  from  Nile  to 
Mississippi.  And  her,  because  she  is  the  first-born  of  her  house, 
and  has  the  widest  empire,  let  us  honor  with  the  title  of  Madonna. 
The  second  sister  is  called  Mater  Suspiriorum,  Our  Lady  of 
Sighs.  She  never  scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks  abroad  upon  the 
winds.  She  wears  no  diadem.  And  her  eyes,  if  they  were  ever 
seen,  would  be  neither  sweet  nor  subtle;  no  man  could  read  their 
story;  they  would  be  found  filled  with  perishing  dreams,  and  with 
wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium.  But  she  raises  not  her  eyes;  her 
head,  on  which  sits  a  dilapidated  turban,  droops  forever,  forever 
fastens  on  the  dust.  She  weeps  not  She  groans  not  But  she 
sighs  inaudibly  at  intervals.  Her  sister.  Madonna,  is  oftentimes 
stormy  and  frantic,  raging  in  the  highest  against,  heaven,  and  de- 
manding back  her  darlings.  But  Our  Lady  of  Sighs  never  clamors, 
never  defies,  dreams  not  of  rebellious  aspirations.  She  is  humble  to 
abjectness.  Hers  is  the  meekness  that  belongs  to  the  hopeless. 
Murmur  she  may,  but  it  is  in  her  sleep.  Whisper  she  may,  but  it 
is  to  herself  in  the  twilight  Mutter  she  does  at  times,  but  it  is 
in  solitary  places  that  are  desolate  as  she  is  desolate,  in  ruined 
cities,  and  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  to  his  rest  This  sister 
is  the  visitor  of  the  Pariah,  of  the  Jew,  of  the  bondsman  to  the 
oar  in  the  Mediterranean  galleys;  of  the  English  criminal  in  Nor- 
folk Island,  blotted  out  from  the  books  of  remembrance  in  sweet 
far-oflF  England;  of  the  baffled  penitent  reverting  his  eyes  forever 
upon  a  solitary  grave,  which  to  him  seems  the  altar  overthrown  of 
some  past  and  bloody  sacrifice,  on  which  altar  no  oblations  can 
now  be  availing,  whether  towards  pardon  that  he  might  implore, 
or  towards  reparation  that  he  might  attempt  Every  slave  that  at 
noonday  looks  up  to  the  tropical  sun  with  timid  reproach,  as  he 
points  with  one  hand  to  the  earth,  our  general  mother,  but  for 
him  a  stepmother, —  as  he  points  with  the  other  hand  to  the  Bible, 
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our  general  teacher,  but  against  him  sealed  and  sequestered ;  every 
woman  sitting  in  darkness,  without  love  to  shelter  her  head,  or 
hope  to  illumine  her  solitude,  because  the  heaven-born  instincts 
kindling  in  her  nature  germs  of  holy  affections,  which  God  im- 
planted in  her  womanly  bosom,  having  been  stifled  by  social  neces- 
sities, now  bum  sullenly  to  waste,  like  sepulchral  lamps  amongst 
the  ancients;  every  nun  defrauded  of  her  unreturning  Maytime 
by  wicked  kinsmen,  whom  God  will  judge;  all  that  are  betrayed, 
and  all  that  are  rejected;  outcasts  by  traditionary  law,  and  children 
of  hereditary  disgrace:  —  all  these  walk  with  Our  Lady  of  Sighs. 
She  also  carries  a  key,  but  she  needs  it  little.  For  her  kingdom 
is  chiefly  amongst  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  the  houseless  vagrant  of 
every  clime.  Yet  in  the  very  highest  walks  of  man  she  finds  chapels 
of  her  own;  and  even  in  glorious  England  there  are  some  that, 
to  the  worl4  carry  their  heads  as  proudly  as  the  reindeer,  who  yet 
secretly  have  received  her  mark  upon  their  foreheads. 

But  the  third  sister,  who  is  also  the  youngest  —  I  Hush!  whisper 
whilst  we  talk  of  her!  Her  kingdom  is  not  large,  or  else  no  flesh 
should  live ;  but  within  that  kingdom  all  power  is  hers.  Her  head, 
turreted  like  that  of  Cybele,  rises  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 
She  droops  not;  and  her  eyes,  rising  so  high,  might  be  hidden  by 
distance.  But,  being  what  they  are,  they  cannot  be  hidden ;  through 
the  treble  veil  of  crape  which  she  wears,  the  fierce  light  of  a 
blazing  misery,  that  rests  not  for  matins  or  for  vespers,  for  noon 
of  day  or  noon  of  night,  for  ebbing  or  for  flowing  tide,  may  be 
read  from  the  very  ground.  She  is  the  defier  of  God.  She  is  also 
the  mother  of  lunacies  and  the  suggestress  of  suicides.  Deep  lie 
the  roots  of  her  power,  but  narrow  is  the  nation  that  she  rules. 
For  she  can  approach  only  those  in  whom  a  profound  nature  has 
been  upheaved  by  central  convulsions,  in  whom  the  heart  trembles 
and  the  brain  rocks  under  conspiracies  of  tempest  from  without 
and  tempest  from  within.  Madonna  moves  with  uncertain  steps, 
fast  or  slow,  but  still  with  tragic  grace.  Our  Lady  of  Sighs  creeps 
timidly  and  stealthily.  But  this  youngest  sister  moves  with  incal- 
culable motions,  bounding,  and  with  tiger's  leaps.  She  carries  no 
key;  for,  though  coming  rarely  amongst  men,  she  storms  all  doors 
at  which  she  is  permitted  to  enter  at  all.  And  her  name  is  Mater 
Tenebrarum,  Our  Lady  of  Darkness. 

27.  After  hearing  that  tale  from  Loma,  I  went  home  in  sorry 
spirits,  having  added  fear  for  her,  and  misery  about  her,  to  all 
my  other  ailments.  And  was  it  not  quite  certain  now,  that  she 
being  owned  full  cousin  to  a  peer  and  lord  of  Scotland  (although 
he  was  a  dead  one),  must  have  nought  to  do  with  me,  a  yeoman's 
son,  and  bound  to  be  the  father  of  more  yeomen?  I  had  been 
sorry,  when  first  I  heard  about  that  poor  young  popinjay,  and 
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would  gladly  have  fought  hard  for  him :  hut  now  it  struck  me  that 
after  all  he  had  no  right  to  be  there,  prowling  (as  it  were)  for 
Lorna,  without  any  invitation:  and  we  farmers  love  not  trespass. 
Still,  if  I  had  seen  the  thing,  I  must  have  tried  to  save  him. 

Moreover,  I  was  greatly  vexed  with  my  own  hesitation,  stupidity, 
or  shyness,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  which  had  held  me  back  from 
saying,  ere  she  told  her  story,  what  was  in  my  heart  to  say,  videlicet, 
that  I  must  die  unless  she  let  me  love  her.  Not  that  I  was  fool 
enough  to  think  that  she  would  answer  me  according  to  my  liking, 
or  begin  to  care  about  me  for  a  long  time  yet;  if  indeed  she  ever 
should,  which  I  hardly  dared  to  hope.  But  that  I  had  heard  from 
men  more  skilful  in  the  matter,  that  it  is  wise  to  be  in  time,  that 
so  the  maids  may  begin  to  think,  when  they  know  that  they  are 
thought  of.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  bitter  fears,  on  account 
of  her  wondrous  beauty,  lest  some  young  fellow  of  higher  birth,  and 
finer  parts,  and  finish,  might  steal  in  before  poor  me,  and  cut  me 
out  altogether.  Thinking  of  which,  I  used  to  double  my  great 
fist,  without  knowing  it,  and  keep  it  in  my  pocket  ready. 

But  the  worst  of  all  was  this,  that  in  my  great  dismay  and 
anguish  to  see  Loma  weeping  so,  I  had  promised  not  to  cause  her 
any  further  trouble  from  anxiety  and  fear  of  harm.  And  this, 
being  brought  to  practice,  meant  that  I  was  not  to  show  myself 
within  the  precincts  of  Glen  Doone,  for  at  least  another  month. 
Unless  indeed  (as  I  contrived  to  edge  into  the  agreement)  any- 
thing should  happen  to  increase  her  present  trouble  and  every  day's 
uneasiness.  In  that  case,  she  was  to  throw  a  dark  mantle,  or  cov- 
ering of  some  sort,  over  a  large  white  stone,  which  hung  within 
the  entrance  to  her  retreat  —  I  mean  the  outer  entrance  —  and 
which,  though  unseen  from  the  valley  itself,  was  (as  I  had  ob- 
served) conspicuous  from  the  height  where  I  stood  with  Uncle 
Reuben. 

Now  coming  home  so  sad  and  weary,  yet  trying  to  console  myself 
with  the  thought  that  love  o'erleapeth  rank,  and  must  still  be  lord 
of  all,  I  found  a  shameful  thing  going  on,  which  made  me  very 
angry.  For  it  needs  must  happen  that  young  Marwood  de  Whiche- 
halse,  only  son  of  the  Baron,  riding  home  that  very  evening,  from 
chasing  of  the  Exmoor  bustards,  with  his  hounds  and  serving- 
men,  should  take  the  short  cut  through  our  farmyard,  and  being 
dry  from  his  exercise,  should  come  and  ask  for  drink.  And  it 
needs  must  happen  also  that  there  should  be  none  to  give  it  to  him 
but  my  sister  Annie.  I  more  than  suspect  that  he  had  heard 
some  report  of  our  Annie's  comeliness,  and  had  a  mind  to  satisfy 
himself  upon  the  subject.  Now,  as  he  took  the  large  oxhom  of  our 
quarantine  apple  cider  (which  we  always  keep  apart  from  the  rest, 
being  too  good  except  for  the  quality),  he  let  his  fingers  dwell 
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on  Annie's,  by  some  sort  of  accident,  while  he  lifted  his  beaver 
gallantly,  and  gazed  on  her  face  in  the  light  from  the  west  Then 
what  did  Annie  do  (as  she  herself  told  me  afterwards)  but  make 
her  very  best  courtesy  to  him,  being  pleased  that  he  was  pleased 
with  her,  while  she  thought  what  a  fine  young  man  he  was,  and 
so  much  breeding  about  him!  And  in  truth  he  was  a  dark,  hand- 
some fellow,  hasty,  reckless,  and  changeable,  with  a  look  of  sad 
destiny  in  his  black  eyes  that  would  make  any  woman  pity  him. 
What  he  was  thinking  of  our  Annie  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  although 
I  may  think  that  you  could  not  have  found  another  such  maiden 
on  Exmoor,  except  (of  course)  my  Loma. 

Though  young  Squire  Marwood  was  so  thirsty,  he  spent  much 
time  over  his  cider,  or  at  any  rate  over  the  oxhom,  and  he  made 
many  bows  to  Annie,  and  drank  health  to  all  the  family,  and  spoke 
of  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  very  best  friend  at  Blundell's ;  whereas 
he  knew  well  enough,  all  the  time,  that  we  had  nought  to  say  to 
one  another;  he  being  three  years  older,  and  therefore  loftily  dis- 
daining me.  But  while  he  was  casting  about  perhaps  for  some 
excuse  to  stop  longer,  and  Annie  was  beginning  to  fear  lest  mother 
should  come  after  her,  or  Eliza  be  at  the  window,  or  Betty  up  in 
pigs'  house,  suddenly  there  came  up  to  them,  as  if  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  earth,  that  long,  low,  hollow,  mysterious  sound,  which 
I  spoke  of  in  the  winter. 

The  young  man  started  in  his  saddle,  let  the  horn  fall  on  the 
horse  steps,  and  gazed  all  around  in  wonder;  while  as  for  Annie, 
she  turned  like  a  ghost,  and  tried  to  slam  the  door,  but  failed 
through  the  violence  of  her  trembling;  for  never  till  now  had 
any  one  heard  it  so  close  at  hand  (as  you  might  say),  or  in  the 
mere  fall  of  the  twilight  And  by  this  time  there  was  no  man,  at 
least  in  our  parish,  but  knew  —  for  the  Parson  himself  had  told 
us  so  —  that  it  was  the  devil  groaning,  because  the  Doones  were  too 
many  for  him. 

Marwood  de  Whichehalse  was  not  so  alarmed  but  what  he  saw 
a  fine  opporttmity.  He  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  laid  hold  of 
dear  Annie  in  a  highly  comforting  manner;  and  she  never  would 
tell  us  about  it  (being  so  shy  and  modest),  whether  in  breathing 
his  comfort  to  her,  he  tried  to  take  some  from  her  pure  lips.  I 
hope  he  did  not,  because  that  to  me  would  seem  not  the  deed  of  a 
gentleman,  and  he  was  of  good  old  family. 

At  this  very  moment,  who  should  come  in  to  the  end  of  the 
passage  upon  them,  but  the  heavy  writer  of  these  doings,  I,  John 
Ridd  myself,  and  walking  the  faster,  it  may  be,  on  account  of  the 
noise  I  mentioned?  I  entered  the  house  with  some  wrath  upon 
me  at  seeing  the  gazehounds  in  the  yard ;  for  it  seems  a  cruel  thing 
to  me  to  harass  the  birds  in  the  breeding  time.    And  to  my  amaze- 
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ment  there  I  saw  Squire  Marwood  among  the  milk  pans,  with  his 
arm  around  our  Annie's  waist,  and  Annie  all  blushing  and  coax- 
ing him  off,  for  she  was  not  come  to  scold  yet. 

Perhaps  I  was  wrong;  God  knows,  and  if  I  was,  no  doubt  I 
shall  pay  for  it;  but  I  gave  him  the  fiat  of  my  hand  on  his  head, 
and  down  he  went  in  the  thick  of  the  milk  pans.  He  would  have 
had  my  fist,  I  doubt,  but  for  having  been  at  school  with  me;  and 
after  that,  it  is  like  enough  he  would  never  have  spoken  another 
word.  As  it  was,  he  lay  stunned,  with  the  cream  running  on  liim ; 
while  I  took  poor  Annie  up,  and  carried  her  in  to  mother,  who 
had  heard  the  noise,  and  was  frightened. 

Concerning  this  matter  I  asked  no  more,  but  held  myself  ready 
to  bear  it  out  in  any  form  convenient,  feeling  that  I  had  done  my 
duty,  and  cared  not  for  the  consequence ;  only  for  several  days  dear 
Annie  seemed  frightened,  rather  than  grateful.  But  the  oddest 
result  of  it  was  that  Eliza,  who  had  so  despised  me,  and  made  very 
rude  verses  about  me,  now  came  trying  to  sit  on  my  knee,  and 
kiss  me,  and  give  me  the  best  of  the  pan«  However,  I  would  not 
allow  it,  because  I  hate  sudden  changes. 

Another  thing  also  astonished  me — namely,  a  beautiful  letter 
from  Marwood  de  Whichehalse  himself  (sent  by  a  groom  soon 
afterwards),  in  which  he  apologized  to  me,  as  if  I  had  been  his 
equal,  for  his  rudeness  to  my  sister,  which  was  not  intended  in 
the  least,  but  came  of  their  common  alarm  at  the  moment,  and 
his  desire  to  comfort  her.  Also  he  begged  permission  to  come 
and  see  me,  as  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  set  everything  straight 
between  us,  as  should  be  among  honest  Blundellites. 

All  this  was  so  different  to  my  idea  of  fighting  out  a  quarrel, 
when  once  it  is  upon  a  man,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it, 
but  bowed  to  higher  breeding.  Only  one  thing  I  resolved  upon, 
that  come  when  he  would,  he  should  not  see  Annie.  And  to  do 
my  sister  justice,  she  had  no  desire  to  see  him. 

However,  I  am  too  easy,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  being  very 
quick  to  forgive  a  man,  and  very  slow  to  suspect,  unless  he  hath 
once  lied  to  me.  Moreover,  as  to  Annie,  it  had  always  seemed  to 
me  (much  against  my  wishes)  that  some  shrewd  love  of  a  waiting 
sort  was  between  her  and  Tom  Faggus:  and  though  Tom  had 
made  his  fortune  now,  and  everybody  respected  him,  he  was  not 
yet  to  be  compared,  in  that  point  of  respectability,  with  those  people 
who  hanged  the  robbers,  when  fortune  turned  against  them. 

So  young  Squire  Marwood  came  again,  as  though  I  had  never 
smitten  him,  and  spoke  of  it  in  as  light  a  way,  as  if  we  were  still  at 
school  together.  It  was  not  in  my  nature,  at  all,  to  keep  any 
anger  against  him;  and  I  knew  what  a  condescension  it  was  for 
him  to  visit  us.    And  it  is  a  very  grievous  thing,  which  touches 
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small  landowners,  to  see  an  ancient  family  day  by  day  decaying: 
and  when  we  heard  that  Ley  Barton  itself,  and  all  the  Manor  of 
Lynton,  were  mider  a  heavy  mortgage  debt  to  John  Lovering  of 
Weare-Gifford,  there  was  not  much,  in  our  little  way,  that  we 
would  not  gladly  do  or  suffer,  for  the  benefit  of  Dc  Whichehalse. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  the  farm  was  toward,  and  every  day 
gave  us  more  ado  to  dispose  of  what  itself  was  doing.  For  after 
the  long  dry  skeltering  wind  of  March  and  part  of  April,  there 
had  been  a  fortnight  of  soft  wet;  and  when  the  sun  came  forth 
again,  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  meadow,  could  not  make  enough 
of  him.  Many  a  spring  have  I  seen  since  then,  but  never  yet 
two  springs  alike,  and  never  one  so  beautiful.  Or  was  it  that  my 
love  came  forth  and  touched  the  world  with  beauty? 

The  spring  was  in  our  valley  now;  creeping  first  for  shelter 
shyly  in  the  pause  of  the  blustering  wind.  There  the  lambs  came 
bleating  to  her,  and  the  orchis  lifted  up,  and  the  thin  dead  leaves 
of  clover  lay,  for  the  new  ones  to  spring  through.  Then  the 
stiffest  things  that  sleep,  the  stubby  oak,  and  the  stunted  beech, 
dropped  their  brown  defiance  to  her,  and  prepared  for  a  soft  reply. 
While  her  over-eager  children  (who  had  started  forth  to  meet  her, 
through  the  frost  and  shower  of  sleet),  catkin'd  hazel,  gold  gloved 
withy,  youthful  elder,  and  old  woodbine,  with  all  the  tribe  of  good 
hedge  climbers  (who  must  hasten,  while  haste  they  may)  —  was 
there  one  of  them,  that  did  not  claim  the  merit  of  coming  first  ? 

There  she  stayed,  and  held  her  revel,  as  soon  as  the  fear  of  frost 
was  gone;  all  the  air  was  a  fount  of  freshness,  and  the  earth  of 
gladness,  and  the  laughing  waters  prattled  of  the  kindness  of  the 
sun. 

But  all  this  made  it  much  harder  for  us,  plying  the  hoe  and  har- 
row, to  keep  the  fields  with  room  upon  them  for  the  corn  to 
tiller.  The  winter  wheat  was  well  enough,  being  sturdy  and  strong 
sided;  but  the  spring  wheat,  and  the  barley,  and  oats  were  over- 
run by  ill  weeds  growing  faster.    Therefore,  as  the  old  saying  is,-r 

"Farmer,  that  thy  wife  may  thrive. 
Let  not  burr  and  burdock  wive ; 
And  if  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  son. 
See  that  bine  and  gith  have  none." 

So  we  were  compelled  to  go  down  the  field  and  up  it,  striking  in 
and  out  with  care  where  the  green  blades  hung  together,  so  that 
each  had  space  to  move  in,  and  to  spread  its  roots  abroad.  And 
I  do  assure  you  now,  though  you  may  not  believe  me,  it  was 
harder  work  to  keep  John  Fry,  Bill  Dadds,  and  Jem  Slocomb 
all  in  a  line,  and  all  moving  nimbly  to  the  tune  of  my  own  tool. 
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than  it  was  to  set  out  in  the  morning  alone,  and  hoe  half  an  acre 
by  dinner  time.  For,  instead  of  keeping  the  good  ash  moving, 
they  would  forever  be  finding  something  to  look  at,  or  to  speak 
of,  or  at  any  rate»  to  stop  with;  blaming  the  shape  of  their  tools 
perhaps,  or  talking  about  other  people's  affairs;  or  what  was 
most  irksome  of  all  to  me,  taking  advantage  as  married  men, 
and  whispering  jokes  of  no  excellence,  about  my  having,  or 
having  not,  or  being  ashamed  of  a  sweetheart.  'And  this  went 
80  far  at  last,  that  I  was  forced  to  take  two  of  them,  and  knodc 
their  heads  together;  after  which  they  worked  with  a  better  wilL 

When  we  met  together  in  the  evening  round  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney place,  after  the  men  had  had  their  supper,  and  their 
heavy  boots  were  gone,  my  mother,  and  Eliza,  would  do  their 
very  utmost  to  learn  what  I  was  thinking  of.  Not  that  we  kept 
any  fire  now,  after  the  crock  was  emptied;  but  that  we  loved  to 
see  the  ashes  cooling,  and  to  be  together.  At  these  times, 
Annie  would  never  ask  me  any  crafty  questions  (as  Eliza  did), 
but  would  sit  with  her  hair  untwined,  and  one  hand  underneath 
her  chin,  sometimes  looking  softly  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
she  knew  it  all,  and  I  was  no  worse  off  than  she.  But,  strange 
to  say,  my  mother  dreamed  not,  even  for  an  instant,  that  it  was 
possible  for  Annie  to  be  thinking  of  such  a  thing.  Sh^  was  so 
very  good  and  quiet,  and  careful  of  the  linen,  and  clever  about 
the  cookery,  and  fowls,  and  bacon  curing,  that  people  used  to 
laugh,  and  say  she  would  never  look  at  a  bachelor,  until  her 
mother  ordered  her.  But  I  (perhaps  from  my  own  condition, 
and  the  sense  of  what  it  was)  felt  no  certainty  about  this,  and 
even  had  another  opinion,  as  was  said  before. 

Often  I  was  much  inclined  to  speak  to  her  about  it,  and  put 
her  on  her  guard  against  the  approaches  of  Tom  Faggus;  but 
I  could  not  find  how  to  begin,  and  feared  to  make  a  breach  be- 
tween us;  knowing  that  if  her  mind  was  set^  no  words  of  mine 
would  alter  it;  although  they  needs  must  grieve  her  deeply. 
Moreover,  I  felt  that,  in  this  case,  a  certain  homely  Devonshire 
proverb  would  come  home  to  me;  that  one,  I  mean,  which 
records  that  the  crock  was  calling  the  kettle  smutty.  Not,  of 
course,  that  I  compared  my  innocent  maid  to  a  highwayman; 
but  that  Annie  might  think  her  worse,  and  would  be  too  apt  to 
do  so,  if  indeed  she  loved  Tom  Faggus.  And  our  cousin  Tom, 
by  this  time,  was  living  a  quiet'  and  godly  life;  having  retired 
almost  from  the  trade  (except  when  he  needed  excitement,  or 
came  across  public  officers),  and  having  won  the  esteem  of  all 
whose  purses  were  in  his  power. 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  that  all  this  time,  while 
my  month  was  running  —  or  rather  crawling,  for  never  month 
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went  so  slow  as  that  with  me  —  neither  weed»  nor  seed,  nor 
cattle,  nor  my  own  mother's  anxiety,  nor  any  care  for  my  sister, 
kept  me  from  looking  once  every  day,  and  even  twice  on  a 
Sunday,  for  any  sign  of  Lorna.  For  my  heart  was  ever  weary; 
in  the  budding  valleys,  and  by  the  crystal  waters,  looking  at  the 
lambs  in  fold,  or  the  heifers  on  the  hill,  laboring  in  trickled 
furrows,  or  among  the  beaded  blades;  halting  fresh  to  see  the 
sun  lift  over  the  golden  vapored  ridge;  or  doffing  hat,  from 
sweat  of  brow,  to  watch  him  sink  in  the  low  gray  sea;  be  it  as  it 
would,  of  day,  of  work,  or  night,  or  slumber,  it  was  a  weary 
heart  I  bore,  and  fear  was  on  the  brink  of  it. 

All  the  beauty  of  the  spring  went  for  happy  men  to  think  of; 
all  the  increase  of  the  year  was  for  other  eyes  to  mark.  Not  a 
sign  of  any  sunrise  for  me,  from  my  fount  of  life;  not  a  breath 
to  stir  the  dead  leaves  fallen  on  my  heart's  Spring. 
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PARAGRAPH  SENSE  AND  PARAGRAPH  STYLE 

Summary  of  the  preceding  chapter.  We  have  seen  that 
paragraphs, —  like  the  longer  sections,  chapters,  parts,  and 
books, —  are  convenient  divisions  into  which  compositions  may 
fall.  Their  function  is  to  make  reading  easier,  and  they  are 
hence  capable  of  many  refinements  and  actually  do  exist  in 
great  number  and  variety.  For  handiness  in  the  study  of 
them,  certain  points  are  of  special  interest  and  merit  special 
attention,  certain  types  may  be  recognized,  either  in  some 
actual  practice  or  as  an  ideal  that  has  been  held  of  good  par- 
agraphing, and  good  paragraphs  may  also  be  said  to  conform 
to  certain  general  principles, —  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 
Good  paragraphs,  however,  are  good,  in  each  case,  for  specific 
reasons  depending  on  the  idea  to  be  conveyed,  and  therefore 
a  student  should  become  acquainted  with  good  paragraphs  of 
many  kinds  and  in  each  case  should  note  specific  points.  It 
is  not  sufficient  in  the  criticism  of  paragraphs^  or  of  longer 
divisions  of  composition,  to  say  that  they  possess  unity,  em- 
phasis, and  coherence,  but  the  precise  application  of  these 
principles  should  be  pointed  out.  Indeed  there  are  many 
other  excellent  things  besides  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis 
which  a  paragraph  should  possess ;  in  a  finished  and  agreeable 
piece  of  work,  attention  might  properly  be  given  to  proportion, 
to  variety,  to  symmetry,  and  a  great  many  other  matters  re- 
quiring judgment  and  taste.  These  matters,  too,  are  points 
for  specific  illustration  inasmuch  as  they  manifest  themselves 
differently  in  different  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  development*  The  real  reason  for  paragraph- 
ing, aside  from  merely  breaking  up  a  longer  piece  of  writing, 
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is  to  give  opportunity  for  the  devetopment  of  the  ideas  or  the 
details  of  a  subject  in  a  special  way,  and  of  developing  these 
things  in  as  interesting  or  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible.  The 
paragraph  that  fails  to  carry  on  a  subject,  whether  it  be  a 
**  related "  paragraph  or  an  "  isolated "  paragraph,  is  bad. 
And  again,  if  it  fails  to  carry  on  the  subject  in  an  interesting 
and  evidently  necessary  way  it  is  likely  to  be  a  superfluous, 
and  hence  a  bad,  paragraph.  Paragraphs  may,  like  longer 
units  of  composition,  devebp  a  subject  in  a  variety  of  ways, — 
of  which  the  most  evident  are  these:  (i)  further  explanation 
of  what  was  meant  by  the  preceding  matter,  (2)  illustration 
of  the  preceding  matter,  (3)  objection  to  the  preceding  matter, 
(4)  anticipation  of  new  matter,  (5)  actual  new  matter  impor- 
tant to  the  subject.  It  is  plain  that  the  progression  of  dis- 
course would  require  these  things,  but  they  are  particularly 
apposite  to  paragraphing,  since  paragraphs  furnish  them  with 
a  special  opportunity,  as  it  were.  S<Mne  of  these  things  are 
done  by  isolated  paragraphs,  which  devetop  a  single  idea  by 
contrasts,  by  illustration,  by  statement  and  explanation, — 
merely,  in  all  cases,  carrying  on  some  noticm  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  They  also  apply  to  narrative  and  all  discourse  moving 
in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  to  exposition  and  argumentation. 
If  in  some  way  a  paragraph  fails  to  carry  on  its  subject,  in 
some  one  or  more  of  a  variety  of  ways,  it  is  a  bad  paragraph ; 
it  clogs  discourse  and  had  better  be  stricken  out.  And  the 
more  interesting  the  way  in  which  the  discourse  may  be  carried 
on,  the  better.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  paragraphs  of  perfect 
unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis,  or  with  admirable  topic  and 
summary  sentences,  might  fail  to  carry  on  discourse;  they 
might  make  side  eddies  or  stagnant  pools  in  something  that 
should  move.  Digressions  are  wholly  proper  things  provided 
they  move  and  get  back  to  the  main  discourse,  for  these  do  not 
stop  a  subject  dead ;  they  may  indeed  be  very  necessary  or  may 
be  skilful  stimulators  of  curiosity.  Or  again,  the  movement, 
though  direct,  may  be  slow,  but  movement  there  should  be. 
The  ability  to  use  such  material  as  will  make  a  discourse 
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move  we  may  call  the  paragraph  sense  or  the  sense  for  para« 
graphs ;  the  ability  to  make  it  interesting,  aside  from  the  inter- 
est of  the  subject  we  may  call  paragraph  style. 

These  terms  need  further  explanation  and  some  illustration. 
Sense  for  paragraphs  is  not  radically  different  from  sense  for 
compositions  of  any  kind.  They  should  all  move,  be  self- 
contained,  be  sensible  to  the  subject  with  which  they  are  deal- 
ing, should  not  talk  nonsense.  But  the  matter  can  be  better 
seen  in  paragraphs,  because  of  their  shortness,  and  it  needs  spe- 
cial attention  in  paragraphs  by  reason  of  the  modem  recogni- 
tion of  their  value.  Furthermore,  the  matter  should  be  dwelt 
on  because,  if  a  paragraph,  like  any  longer  piece  of  composi- 
tion, fails  to  carry  on  the  subject  in  some  way,  fails  to  give  the 
writer  a  definite  easement,  fails,  in  short,  to  drive  at  some- 
thing, it  is  not  a  good  paragraph.  One  may  think  in  a  ran- 
dom, desultory  way,  or  one  may  think  in  paragraphs, —  or 
do  a  variety  of  other  things, —  and  this  thinking  in  paragraphs 
is  the  sense  for  paragraphing  which  almost  all  good  writers 
possess,  which  many  labor  to  cultivate.  The  sense  for  para- 
graphs depends  greatly  on  common-sense  and  logic.  It  avoids 
nonsense,  shuns  vagueness,  abhors  fatuity,  abominates  plati- 
tudes, for  the  reason  that  these  things  paralyze  movement  or 
cause  tediousness. 

Style  in  paragraphs  is  like  style  elsewhere;  it  is  what  gives 
discourse  vitality.  Only  style  is  not  seen  in  single  words,  and 
rarely  in  sentences,  except  in  epigram.  Paragraphs  are  about 
the  shortest  forms  of  composition  in  which  it  is  possible  to  get 
style  working  or  to  illustrate  it.  Style  is  made,  to  be  sure, 
by  words  and  sentences,  as  will  be  seen  later,  but  rarely,  except 
in  juxtaposition,  over  a  considerable  body  of  matter.  A  care 
for  style  in  paragraphs  is  also  a  care  for  development  and 
movement.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  64),  a  stylistic 
method  of  composition,  and  this  is  illustrated  also  in  para- 
graphs. 

Illustrations.  The  following  examples  of  paragraph  writ- 
ing are  wholly  from  student's  themes.    Some  are  pretty  bad, 
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others  offer  little  occasion  for  adverse  criticism.  Specific 
comment  will  be  added  in  accordance  with  principles  pre- 
viously enunciated. 

1.  The  people  are  simply  great  Unconsciously,  you  can  clas- 
sify almost  every  individual  according  to  some  type.  The  fussy 
grumpy  person  is  easily  recognized.  The  calm,  placid  person 
comes  next.    And  so  on  down  through  the  list  of  characteristics. 

This  is  too  vague  and  onnmonplace  to  be  worth  saying  and 
hence  is  a  bad  paragraph.  One  might  remark  on  the  unborn 
promise  of  "  simply  great,"  the  valuelessness  of  "  unconscious 
classification/'  the  fatuous  lack  of  order  in  "  comes  next,"  and 
the  vagueness  of  the  entire  last  sentence.  It  would  be  as 
well  to  say,  "The  people  are  simply  great,  etc."  The  para- 
graph wholly  lacks  development  except  of  the  more  vaguely 
mechanical  sort.  The  subject  of  personal  t3rpes,  always  a 
difficult  one,  can  here  be  made  interesting  only  by  considerably 
more  thought  and  observation,  considerably  more  explanation 
of  such  phrases  as  "  simply  great,"  and  a  vocabulary  that 
really  characterizes. 

2.  I  have  always  found  that  you  can  read  a  person's  character 
quite  well  by  observing  the  kind  of  shoes  she  wears.  In  the  first 
place,  her  inclinations  toward  neatness  or  slovenliness  are  shown 
by  the  repair  in  which  she  keeps  her  shoes,  and  again  her  natural 
bent  is  shown  by  the  kind  of  shoes  she  selects.  There  is  the 
strong-minded,  provident  girl  who  always  buys  strong  lace  boots 
which  are  sure  to  last  all  winter.  There  is  the  frivolous,  im- 
provident one  who  appears  in  French  heels  and  paper  soles  even 
in  the  worst  kind  of  weather.  There  is  the  student  of  hygiene 
who  is  likely  to  use  "heels  of  new  rubber"  to  assist  her  in 
walking  and  there  are  a  horde  of  commonplace  mortals  who  wear 
plain,  ordinary,  commonplace  shoes  with  nothing  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  And  even  these  have  their  little  character- 
istics, a  way  of  tying  the  bow  on  her  half-sleeve,  which  shows  that 
she  is  in  the  habit  of  rising  late  and  has  little  time  to  spend 
for  trifies.  There  are  numerous  other  inclinations  which  to  a 
diligent  observer  will  reveal  many  small  characteristics. 
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This,  of  the  same  dangerous  type  as  the  preceding,  is  less 
fatuous  for  the  reason  that  it  goes  more  into  detail  and  is 
hence  more  interesting.  But  there  are  too  many  other  rea- 
sons,—  money,  practice  of  parents,  etc., —  to  make  the  first 
sentence  sound.  And  again,  since  any  one  could  guess  these 
matters  with  his  eyes  shut,  or,  in  like  manner,  infer  character 
from  any  kind  of  circtmistance,  the  closing  remarks  about 
the  "  diligent  observer  "  are  rather  remote.  The  repetition  of 
"  there  is  '*  constitutes  a  stylistic  annoyance,  as  do  also  the 
succession  of  sentences  with  relative  clauses. 

3.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  is  to  see  an 
old  woman  on  the  streets  trying  to  earn  her  living  by  selling 
various  things.  The  other  day  I  stopped  at  a  fruit  stand  to 
buy  some  fruit.  An  old,  old  woman  had  charge  of  it  It  was 
a  cold  day  and  she  was  poorly  dressed.  Her  face  was  wrinkled 
and^  bespoke  the  hard  life  she  had  had  to  lead,  although  when 
I  gave  her  the  money  she  gave  me  a  sweet  smile  which  touched 
my  heart  but  when  I  saw  her  hands  I  was  more  touched  than 
before  for  they  were  hard  and  rough  and  had  scars  on  them. 
I  think  it  is  most  admirable  the  way  these  poor  old  people 
struggle  for  existence  and  seem  to  never  give  up. 

Here  the  writer  was  ambitious  and  conscientious,  but  instead 
of  trying  to  make  an  incident  interesting  as  an  incident,  felt 
obliged  to  snuggle  it  between  generalizations  which  could  as 
well  be  illustrated  by  a  thousand  other  instances. 

4.  Before  I  came  to  school  this  morning  I  took  a  long  walk 
along  Riverside  Drive  and  everywhere  there  were  nurse  girls 
who  had  charge  of  children.  The  way  that  some  of  the  children 
were  treated  was  frightful.  One  nurse,  in  particular,  showed 
what  a  mean  disposition  she  had  by  her  looks.  The  baby  with 
her  was  as  sweet  a  child  as  I  have  ever  seen.  All  at  once  the 
child  tripped  on  a  piece  of  wood  and  fell  down.  The  nurse 
grabbed  up  the  child,  who  was  by  that  time  crying,  and  set  her 
down  with  all  force  on  a  bench  with  the  words,  "Now  I  hope 
you  will  be  good,  you  little  demon,''  and  then  she  walked  off  a 
short  distance,  leaving  the  poor  child  crying  harder.    I  am  sure 
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if  some  mothers  could  see  the  way  their  children  are  treated 
they  would  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  nurses. 

This  hangs  fire  too  long  before  getting  to  the  incident. 
The  writer  seems  unable  to  get  under  way  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  theme.  The  writer  could  develop  the  first 
sentence  in  one  thousand  ways,  the  second  in  about  a  thousand 
more,  the  third  in  some  scores.  The  idea  is  an  entirely  proper 
one,  although  not  new.  An  interesting  possibility  is  a  some- 
what more  careful  study  of  the  ways  of  the  particular  nurse. 
A  substitution  of  such  material  for  the  last  sentence  would 
make  the  paragraph  much  more  interesting.  The  present  par- 
agraph can  be  shown  to  possess  unity,  emphasis  and  coherence 
and  to  have  a  stmimary  sentence,  but  somehow  it  is  not  a  good 
paragraph  in  any  except  a  purely  technical  way.  It  lacks 
closeness. 

5.  Harold  was  to  take  his  sister  Julia  to  a  dance  that  evening, 
and  consequently  Julia  dressed  before  dinner  so  that  she  might 
be  ready  on  time.  Dinner  was  always  served  at  seven-thirty  in 
the  Robinson  household,  and,  since  the  meal  was  never  begun 
until  every  one  was  present,  punctuality  was  with  the  Robinsons 
the  eleventh  commandment  On  that  eventful  night,  however, 
seven-thirty  passed,  seven-forty-five  came  around,  and  still  there 
was  no  Harold.     Suddenly  the  telephone  bell  rang. 

"  Is  Harold  Robinson  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Robinson,  senior. 

"Well,  there's  some  one  down  here  who  wants  to  see  him  or 
any  member  of  his  family  at  once.  Can  you  come  down?  Do 
you  belong  to  the  family?" 

Mr.  Robinson,  senior,  tried  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  un- 
known person's  business,  but  since  he  could  discover  nothing  over 
the  'phone  he  asked  the  person  speaking  to  him  for  the  address 
and  left  the  house  at  once,  much  to  the  consternation  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Of  course  he  suspected  that  something  was  wrong, 
but  little  did  he  expect  to  see  his  son  lying  dead,  as  the  result 
of  a  subway  accident  Only  the  thought  of  the  strength  he  would 
need  to  sustain  his  wife  and  daughter  when  they  heard  the  news 
kept  him  from  collapsing  on  the  spot. 
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This  is  all  start.  The  beginning  goes  down  to  the  last  para* 
graph,  and  what  follows,  suitable  for  a  long  story,  is  the  real 
subject.  It  has  no  development  whatever.  Furthermore,  it  is 
doubtful  art  to  kill  people  in  this  offhand  way  without  giving 
more  plausible  occasions.    The  tragedy  is  rather  abrupt. 

6.  There  is  a  great  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  such  an  expenditure  of  public  money  as  was  re- 
cently made  for  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars were  spent,  and  nearly  every  day  the  newspapers  contain 
earnest  appeals  for  fundis  to  maintain  the  hospitals.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  Cancer  Hospital  say  that  they  cannot  obtain  money 
enough  for  running  expenses.  The  distribution  of  sterilized  milk 
for  babies  has  been  discontinued  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  that  we  should  not  have  spent  at  least  a  part 
of  such  large  sums  more  wisely. 

This  IS  critical  paragraph  of  which  the  point  remains  un- 
thought  out.  It  is  orderly,  but  lacks  firmness.  The  point  is 
really  a  practical  one,  and  in  showing  some  practical  scheme 
for  sequestrating  or  diverting  a  special  fund  lies  a  possible 
source  of  interest. 

7.  It  was  a  rough  field  of  coarse,  stubby  grass,  surrounded  by 
a  wooden  rail  fence  against  which  the  cows  were  leaning,  shaded 
by  the  gnarled  old  apple  trees.  At  one  end  of  the  field  was  a 
small  sort  of  shallow  pond  made  by  the  rain  filling  up  a  good- 
sized  depression  in  the  ground.  A  large  brown  cow  was  standing 
in  this  cool,  refreshing  spot,  gazing  with  its  big  mild  eyes  at  the 
small  boy  opposite.  He  was  a  picturesque  figure  as  he  stood  on 
the  edge  of  that  muddy  pool.  He  wore  a  funny  litde  tight  red 
cap  set  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  his  brown  curly  hair  stuck 
out  all  around.  A  gray  sweater,  and  a  very  dilapidated  pair  of 
short  trousers  completed  his  costume,  for  he  was  barefoot,  and 
stood  with  his  small  toes  pressed  in  the  mud  around  the  edge 
of  the  pond.  He  had  a  little  turn-up  nose  and  red  cheeks,  and 
his  big  blue  eyes  wore  a  look  of  childish  eagerness  and  confidence 
as  he  threw  his  fishing  line  into  the  water,  and  watched  the  hook 
slowly  sink  to  the  muddy,  grassy  bottom. 
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This  is  more  subtle.  It  is  a  neat  picture,  very  charming  in  its 
way,  but  it  lacks  good  paragraph  sense  in  that  we  are  allowed 
to  take  too  much  interest  in  the  cow,  which,  incidentally,  seems 
to  be  the  "picturesque  figure"  in  spite  of  the  sex  of  "he." 
A  few  stylistic  changes  would  better  the  description  and  make 
of  it  a  good  paragraph,  of  more  or  less  interest. 

8.  Commuting  is  not  the  most  enjoyable  thing  in  the  world. 
In  fact  there  are  several  decidedly  disagreeable  features  about  it 
The  travel  down  to  the  city  day  after  day,  while  at  first  rather 
difficult,  soon  becomes  a  habit  To  be  sure  it  is  a  strain  on  the 
nervous  system  yet  is  not  unbearable.  The  hardest  thing  about 
commuting  is  "catching  trains."  Time  and  again  the  clock  is 
slow,  x>ne  oversleeps,  or  a  thousand  and  one  things  have  to  be 
done  at  the  last  moment,  and  consequently  the  commuter  finds 
herself  running  for  the  train,  or  arrives  at  the  station  to  see  it 
just  disappearing  around  the  bend.  Then,  too,  there  are  often  de- 
lays on  the  road,  a  blow-out,  or  occasionally  the  excitement  of  a 
derailment  to  tax  the  energy.  Many  of  these  trials  however,  can 
be  alleviated  by  methodical  habits,  and  commuting  made  pleas- 
urable. 

This  is  like  some  of  the  preceding  paragraphs;  the  writer 
really  does  not  know  what  she  thinks  about  the  subject.  For 
example,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  "blow-outs,  derail- 
ments," etc,  on  the  railroad  can  be  overcome  by  "  methodical 
habits,"  on  the  part  of  the  commuter.  The  last  sentence  is 
characteristic  of  much  youthful  writing;  after  saying  that  the 
thing  is  very  disagreeable  or  the  person  particularly  horrid  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  the  writer  may  quite  likely  add  as  a  closing 
sentence, —  possibly  in  deference  to  the  tradition  that  summary 
sentences  are  good, — "  He  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most 
charming  men  of  my  acquaintance." 

9.  WeVe  all  heard  the  notes  peculiar  to  certain  birds  and 
marveled  at  their  distinctness;  —  the  wail  of  the  sorrowful  whip- 
poor-will  and  the  insistent  cry  of  the  Katy-did,  Katy-did  n't.  But 
did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bird  who  sang  all  the  latest  airs?    There 
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was  one  in  the  country  last  summer  who  used  to  sing  at  my 
window  every  morning.  He  had  the  most  varied  repertoire  of 
popular  music  that  you  could  imagine.  Almost  before  I  had 
opened  my  eyes,  I  'd  hear  the  strain  of  "  Has  Anybody  Here  Seen 
Kelly  ?  "  piped  in  absolute  clearness.  Then  "  Come  Around  Some 
Rainy  Afternoon"  was  whistled  with  complete  perfection.  (I 
thought  some  one  was  serenading  me  until  I  discovered  my  mis- 
take.) Things  are  indeed  coming  to  a  pretty  pass  when  even  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  to  copy  the  fashions  of  the  day! 

This  is  far-fetched.  In  his  desire  to  get  an  idea  the  writer 
probably  did  not  follow  the  facts  of  his  experience. 

10.  There  is  such  a  difference  between  a  professor  who  is 
merely  a  scholar  and  one  who  is  both  scholar  and  teacher.  The 
consideration  of  this  question  is  daily  forced  upon  every  under- 
graduate. It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance 
to  the  student  of  being  under  an  instructor  of  the  latter  type,  and 
the  immense  disadvantage  resulting  from  one  who  is  unable  to 
teach,  to  really  inculcate  into  youthful  minds  a  desire  to  pursue 
his  subject  and  to  learn  all  that  is  possible  about  it.  Such  a  one 
has  a  vast  number  of  facts  to  retail  which  no  doubt  he  has  spent 
years  in  accumulating,  but  he  never  seems  to  be  able  to  present 
them  to  his  class  in  any  but  a  mere  text-book  fashion  —  often 
lecturing  perhaps  in  even  the  same  phrases  that  have  been  as- 
signed for  study.  Naturally,  such  a  rehash  is  very  trying  for  a 
thinking  student.  The  mentall  stimulus  that  is  gained  from  an 
instructor  who  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  bare  fact  —  history 
for  instance  —  but  is  continually  by  his  questions  and  little  in- 
cidental bits  of  information  opening  up  new  fields  of  thought  and 
inquiry,  who  makes  even  the  desultory  student  wish  to  go  as 
deeply  as  possible  into  the  subject,  is  something  that  it  is  not 
always  our  privilege  to  enjoy. 

This,  which  is  more  solid  than  the  preceding  examples,  suf- 
fers somewhat  from  confusion  of  various  subjects.  There 
are  certainly  two  subjects  here,  the  difference  between  the  two 
alleged  types,  and  the  bearing  of  this  difference  on  the  student. 
These  would  be  more  dearly  discussed  if  kept  apart.  Specif? 
ically,  the  third  sentence,  or  the  first  half  of  it,  belongs  some- 
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where  else,  and  other  changes  in  order  could  profitably  be 
made. 

n.  Teddy  bears  are  no  longer  in  style.  French  poodles,  too, 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  newest  fad  is  the  bisque  doll,  ob- 
tainable at  moderate  prices  ranging  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars,  if  bought  without  clothing.  Dressed  up 
in  the  same  garments  as  its  owner  it  only  costs  about  fifty  or 
seventy-five  dollars  more.  Can  anything  be  more  senseless  or 
more  preposterous  than  this? 

How  long,  oh,  ye  dames  of  Fashion;  how  long,  oh,  ye  daughters 
of  Idleness,  will  ye  persist  in  this  tomfoolery  of  yours,  in  this 
reckless  squandering  of  money  which  can  be  devoted  to  do  many 
and  such  infinitely  worthier  purposes? 

Cast  aside  your  bisque  dollies.  Take  unto  yourselves  your  live 
dollies,  your  little  children.  Watch  their  radiant  Httle  faces. 
Listen  to  their  thousand  and  one  queries,  as  previously  unnoticed 
objects  appear  before  their  eyes;  and  regard  the  delight  with 
which  they  drink  in  all  the  knowledge  which  you  perchance  im- 
part to  them.  After  you  have  done  this,  tell  me  who  is  a  better 
companion  for  walking,  driving,  or  anything  else;  a  lifeless, 
speechless,  sightless,  stiff,  bisque  doll,  or  a  vivacious,  talkative, 
observant,  active,  little  child? 

These  paragraphs  have  unity,  but  the  style  is  a  little  noisy; 
it  "  beateth  the  air."  Possibly  that  is  the  only  thing  to  do  if 
one  is  not  to  take  an  account  of  the  facts, —  perhaps  the  writer 
saw  one  or  two  women  with  bisque  dolls ;  perhaps  the  admirers 
of  bisque  dolls  have  no  children. 

12.  A  good  deal  is  being  said  lately  about  woman's  responsi- 
bility for  man's  decreasing  exhibition  of  chivalry,  as  exemplified 
by  the  matter  of  surrendering  nice,  comfortable  seats  in  the  sub- 
way. But  although  it  may  be  true  that  women  have  come  to 
neglect  their  good  manners  in  these  little  matters  which  count 
for  so  much,  still  that  fact  cannot  excuse  an  absence  of  com- 
passion and  human  sympathy  for  a  suffering  fellow-mortal.  A 
little  incident  which  occurred  in  the  subway  yesterday  exemplifies, 
I  think,  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  a  woman  who  is  quicker 
to  step  up  and  offer  help  where  help  is  needed.    There  were  only 
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a  few  people  standing  in  the  car,  but  among  these  was  a  middle- 
aged  laboring  man  whose  eyes  were  completely  bandaged  over. 
The  contortions  of  his  mouth  and  hands  showed  that  he  was 
suffering  intensely.  The  men  and  women  seated  about  him  eyed 
the  man  with  varying  expressions,  some  with  actual  disgust,  some 
with  horror,  some  with  curiosity,  some  with  pity, —  but  none  of 
them  offered  a  seat.  Finally  a  kindly-faced  woman  from  the  other 
end  of  the  car,  noticing  how  things  were,  got  up,  and  coming 
up  to  the  suffering  man,  she  unobtrusively  led  him  back  to  her 
seat  His  relief  and  gratitude  were  so  evident  that  the  men  who 
witnessed  this  kind  act  looked  rather  shamefaced  at  their  own 
thoughtlessness. 

This  is  orderly  and  careful,  but  it  goes  somewhat  too  far  back 
to  get  the  proper  footing  for  the  incident.  The  third  sentence 
needs  revision  from  the  sensible  point  of  view:  one  instance 
may,  of  course,  "  exemplify  "  a  matter  already  demonstrated, 
but  hardly  can  prove  a  matter  afresh,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  fact  of  the  other  women  keeping  their  seats,  contrary  ex- 
amples are  also  given.  The  style  is  evidently  more  interesting 
than  the  previous  examples  of  work  of  the  same  generalizing 
sort  cited  before.  But  for  that  reason  the  essential  trouble 
is  more  difficult  to  detect 

13.  Nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  the  affair  [the  Dreyfus 
affair]  for  two  years,  when  in  October,  1897,  a  man  named 
Scheuer-Kestner,  becoming  convinced  of  Dreyfus's  innocence,  re- 
solved to  help  him.  Colonel  Picquart,  late  chief  of  the  Infor- 
mation Bureau,  becoming  aware  of  the  real  culprit,  was  threat- 
ened with  death.  He  told  it  to  his  friend  Leblois,  who  in  turn 
communicated  it  to  Kestner.  The  latter,  as  he  was  very  rich 
and  was  vice-president  of  the  Senate,  at  once  alarmed  the  con- 
spirators. He  knew  Esterhazy  was  the  real  culprit  Through 
the  startling  similarity  of  Esterhazy's  writing  to  that  of  the 
"  Bordereau,"  a  brother  of  Dreyfus  also  discovered  the  real  cul- 
prit. Esterhazy's  antecedents  were  bad.  As  an  officer  of  the 
French  army,  he  had  signalized  each  year  by  swindling.  His 
position  as  commandant  made  it  easy  for  him  to  get  information. 
He  needed  money,  and  German  money  was  as  good  as  any. 
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This  IS  confused  in  two  ways:  it  happens  to  introduce  all  the 
proper  names,  except  that  of  Dreyfus,  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out adequate  explanation  of  them,  and  it  is  very  crude  in  style. 
What,  for  example,  did  Picquart  tell  to  his  friend  Leblois,  or 
was  Scheuer-Kestner  a  conspirator,  as  the  word  "alarmed*' 
seems  to  imply  in  such  a  connection  (=  warned)  ?  "  He  had 
signalized  each  year  by  swindling"  is  an  odd  phrase.  The 
material  can  be  well  treated,  i.  e.,  clearly  and  intelligibly 
treated,  only  in  several  paragraphs. 

14.  A  girl  and  a  young  man  sat  in  a  Madison  Avenue  car,  in 
the  seat  nearest  the  conductor.  In  strange  contrast  to  the  man's 
tall  hat  and  evening  clothes,  the  girl's  dress  was  plain  and  tailory; 
her  whole  appearance,  expression  and  air  was  unfeminine.  She 
was  talking  to  her  companion  earnestly  about  woman's  suffrage. 
He,  however,  was  listening  apathetically,  bored  and  blase. 

Suddenly  the  conductor  peered  in  the  door  and  said,  "  What-cher 
think  of  the  election?" 

"How  are  you  motormen  and  conductors  going?"  came  the 
man's  counter-question,  as  he  turned  from  his  companion,  his  face 
lighting  up  with  interest. 

"  Why,  we  're  goin'  for  Hearst  Who  ever  heard  of  Bannard  ? 
Wouldn't  know  him  if  I  passed  him  on  the  street  My  father 
knew  Hearst." 

"Now  when  you  consider  the  out-lying  districts,"  began  the 
other  man,  and  they  talked  steadily  for  ten  minutes. 

Meanwhile  the  plainly  dressed  suffragette  stared  before  her 
wistfully;  the  two  men  were  on  common  meeting-ground;  she  did 
not  even  wish  to  join  them.  Suddenly  she  realized  that  she  did 
not  want  to  talk  politics  with  any  one,  for  the  sake  of  politics, 
but  with  one  man,  for  the  sake  of  the  man. 

This,  like  certain  of  the  foregoing,  is,  so  to  speak,  a  public 
conveyance  theme,  but  it  is  well  done.  It  is  well  paragraphed 
for  the  effect  and  is  clear  and  brisk  in  style.  Possibly  the  girl 
was  not  a  suffragist  and  she  may  not  have  been  thinking  of 
the  man,  but  the  theme  is  evidently  specific  and  particular, 
in  which  respect  it  greatly  differs  from  the  preceding  street  car 
themes. 
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15.  Last  year  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  that  we  dis- 
cussed in  ethics  was,  "  Shall  I  give  my  money  to  a  beggar?  "  It 
seemed  very  easy  to  answer  it  negatively  and  find  all  sorts  of 
excellent  reasons  why  it  would  be  morally  wrong,  because  it  would 
dwarf  the  personality  of  the  beggar,  because  it  would  not  be 
the  best  for  his  development,  and  because  promiscuous  giving 
fostered  a  weak  sentimentalism  in  the  giver.  I  believed  in  all 
these  arguments  implicitly  at  the  time  and  feel  sure  even  now 
that  they  were  perfectly  sound  and  true,  but  a  few  days  ago 
they  all  seemed  to  crumble  away  and  be  just  so  much  idle  spec- 
ulation. A  woman  accosted  me  and  asked  for  money.  Imme- 
diately my  theories  rose  before  me,  but  there  was  something  dif- 
ferent about  her  from  the  ordinary  type  of  beggar  that  one  meets. 
There  was  a  drawn  look  about  her  face  that  told  of  real  suffering 
and  the  little  child  she  carried  in  her  arms  was  blue  with  cold 
and  hunger.  She  didn't  try  to  pour  out  a  long  tale  of  woe,  she 
just  looked  —  and  that  was  enough.  It  might  not  have  been 
morally  the  thing  to  do,  but  it  did  seem  so  cruel  and  inhuman 
not  to  help  her  a  little.  After  I  had  passed  her,  with  a  blessing 
ringing  in  my  ears,  I  couldn't  help  wondering  if  she  were  like 
all  the  rest  and  if  the  pathetic  look  and  the  miserable  specimen 
of  humanity  in  her  arms  were  her  stock  in  trade.  Perhaps  they 
were,  and  perhaps  not. 

Here  is  a  long  introduction,  which,  however,  is  apposite  to  the 
matter;  it  supplies  setting  and  contrast.  The  conclusion  is 
properly  vague.    The  ideas  are  also  in  good  order. 

16.  He  was  taking  his  only  child  to  college.  He  had  never 
known  a  college  except  by  sight  or  hearsay,  but  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  she  should  have  the  chance  that  he  had  vainly 
longed  for  all  his  life.  For  weeks  every  one  on  both  sides  of  the 
family  had. tried  to  warn  him  of  the  dangers  of  this  step,  its 
effects  on  her  character,  her  health,  and  her  chances  of  marriage. 
Now  as  he  walked  beside  her  along  the  brightly  lighted  city  street, 
carrying  her  suit-case  that  felt  as  if  it  were  filled  with  lead  in- 
stead of  books,  a  heavier  burden  weighed  on  his  mind.  He  stole 
a  look  at  her  now  and  then.  He  was  far  from  sure  that  he  was 
doing  right  in  bringing  his  little  slip  of  a  girl  to  this  great  city 
and  to  the  college  world,  about  which  he  really  knew  so  little. 
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At  the  last  minute  he  was  beginning  to  doubt  his  own  judgment; 
perhaps  he  had  been  stubborn  rather  than  firm.  The  little  slip 
of  a  girl  understood,  bit  her  lips,  and  walked  sturdily  on. 

We  have  to  accept  the  writer's  word  for  the  fact  that  "  he  was 
taking  his  only  child  to  college."  The  description  therefore 
properly  carries  out  the  information  which  the  writer  gives  us 
and  the  paragraph  is  therefore  a  sensible  one. 

17.  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  I  rang  the  door-bell.  After 
an  hour's  wearing  ride  in  the  subway,  I  was  there  at  last  The 
maid  who  answered  my  ring  said  that  Miss  Hall  was  in  and  led 
the  way  to  the  sitting-room.  A  tall  white-haired  man  and  a 
pretty  young  girl  rose  to  meet  me  as  I  came  in.  "  Must  be 
Hazel's  father  and  cousin,"  I  thought  as  they  offered  me  a  chair. 
I  sat  down  to  wait  until  my  friend  appeared.  I  was  rather  pro- 
voked because  I  had  expected  to  find  her  alone  and  was  too  tired 
and  even  cross  to  meet  strangers.  With  a  desperate  effort,  how- 
ever, I  managed  to  muster  up  something  like  a  smile  when  the 
old  man  made  some  polite  remark  about  the  October  weather. 
Yes,  I  agreed  that  it  was  unusually  warm,  though  I  had  frowned 
at  the  chill  wind  more  than  once  in  my  walk  from  the  subway.  I 
began  to  be  vexed  with  Hazel.  Why  didn't  she  hurry?  The 
old  gentleman  kept  on  trying  to  soothe  me  with  the  weather 
and  then  with  politics.  Finally  I  said,  "Wasn't  Hazel  expecting 
me  at  four?"  "Hazel?"  he  asked  and  looked  puzzled.  "Hazel 
Hall,"  I  repeated.  "  Is  n't  this  the  Hall  apartment  ?  "  Light  began 
to  dawn  on  him,  while  I  grew  strangely  dizzy.  "Oh,"  he  re- 
plied, "  it 's  that  new  elevator  boy  again.  I  thought  you  were 
one  of  my  daughter's  pupils.    We're  the  McCalls." 

This  begins  briskly  without  giving  too  much  previous  informa- 
tion ;  note  the  compactness  of  the  opening  sentences.  Thence 
it  goes  on  in  excellent  time  order  and  in  a  lively  manner.  It 
is  a  good  paragraph. 

18.  "  It 's  an  outrage ! "  The  man  in  the  seat  ahead  of  me 
whacked  his  knee  with  the  paper  he  had  been  reading.  "An 
outrage,  I  tell  you ! "  he  reiterated,  glaring  at  his  neighbor.  His 
companion  put  down  his  newspaper  hastily  and  turned  an  alarmed 
face  toward  his  friend.    He  cast  one  glance  at  the  notice  in  his 
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neighbor's  hand  and  then  smiled.  "Oh,"  he  drawled,  "that  is 
all,  is  it?  Taxes,  eh?"  "All!"  exploded  the  irate  little  gen- 
tleman. "Just  look  at  this,  will  you?  Every  one  of  'em  up  I" 
He  pointed  a  shaking  finger  at  the  items  on  the  tax  bill.    "  Sewer, 

gis,  water  —  all  jumped  and  I  don't  have  one  of  'em  I    And  see ! " 
is  voice  took  on  a  tragic  note.    "  Here  I  get  soaked  for  school 
taxes  and  I  'm  not  even  married ! " 

Here  the  sense  for  incident  is  excellent  The  paragraph  be- 
gins at  once  and  ends  with  the  point.  It  might,  but  not  nec- 
essarily, be  broken  for  the  dialogue. 

19.  Manhattanville  is  one  of  the  few  patches  of  Old  New  York 
that  still  remains  intact  Its  dusty,  musty  streets  wind  about  in 
a  mystifying  manner.  If  you  follow  one  of  them  long  enough 
you  are  more  than  likely  to  emerge  upon  the  spot  you  started 
from.  The  roadways  are  paved  with  cobble-stones  —  not  the  com- 
paratively modern,  oblong  blocks  —  but  little,  round  uneven  cob- 
bles, over  which  wagons  rattle  with  a  frightful  din.  The  streets 
are  lined  with  little,  three-story,  brick  houses,  whose  "  front  stoops  " 
are  railed,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  steps  high.  Man- 
hattanvillCj  like  Manhattan,  has  its  "sections."  The  elite  dwell 
in  neat  and  trim  houses,  whose  windows,  of  small,  square  panes, 
are  brightly  polished.  Tidy  Nottingham  curtains  are  looped  back 
from  either  side  of  the  windows,  and  in  the  sunlight  between 
the  curtains,  geraniums  flourish,  and  merrily  singing  canaries 
hop  about  in  their  brass  cages.  In  the  less  prosperous  quarters 
the  houses  are  tumble-down  and  shabby.  Railings  are  broken; 
ash-cans  stand  unemptied.  There  are  numerous  stables.  In  front 
of  them  the  sidewalks  are  piled  high  with  bales  of  hay.  The 
surrounding  atmosphere  is  laden  with  the  pungent  odor  of  moist 
straw.  In  the  mornings  the  streets  of  Manhattanville  are  so  quiet 
that  one  can  hear  the  stamping  of  horses  in  the  stables.  But 
after  school  hours  children  flood  the  streets.  They  play  among 
the  straw,  beating  up  the  dust  In  the  long,  light,  summer  evenings 
they  play  hop-scotch,  and  tag,  and  prisoners'  base.  And  their 
Jtired  fathers  watch  them  from  the  little  stoops,  as  they  sit  there 
smoking;  and  the  tired  mothers  also  watch  them  as  they  put  in 
a  few  last  stitches  by  the  waning  light 
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This  paragraph  moves  in  an  orderly  way  through  its  details, 
which  are  all  of  a  descriptive  sort.  The  descriptive  language 
is  more  ambitious  and  interesting  than  that  of  the  preceding 
themes  quoted. 

20.  Gardner  Wilson's  wife  was  a  hard  worker.  She  accepted 
cheerfully  any  extra  burden  that  was  laid  upon  her,  and  her  at- 
titude towards  her  duties  was  something  like  pride  at  the  nervous 
strain  she  underwent  in  fulfilling  them.  If  a  neighbor  came  in  to 
bid  her  "good-day"  and  found  her  elbow-deep  in  a  bowl  of 
dough,  Mrs.  Wilson  would  probably  point  with  satisfaction  at  a 
heaping  basket  of  mending;  at  the  yard  full  of  drying  wash  wait- 
ing for  the  iron,  and  at  the  pieces  of  new  calico  ready  for  her 
scissors,  and  would  say  proudly,  **  Do  you  see  that,  and  that,  and 
that  I  'm  a  busy  woman,  Mrs.  Bolton ;  I  'm  afraid  I  have  n't  time 
to  sit  and  talk  to  you  just  now,  but  you  are  welcome  to  come  in 
and  sit  yourself.  I  don't  see  how  I  'm  to  get  through  as  it  is." 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  never  quite  did  *'  get  through."  She 
was  continually  in  a  blissful  state  of  having  far  more  to  do  than 
she  had  time  for.  If  she  had  had  any  executive  ability,  or  the 
power  of  getting  work  out  of  others  she  could  have  had  many 
free  moments;  but  even  when  her  husband  and  children  were 
sitting  idle  and  perfectly  willing  to  do  her  bidding,  it  was  easier 
for  her  to  leave  her  pots  on  the  range  and  go  herself  to  collect 
the  wash  in  the  yard,  than  to  direct  them  to  do  it  for  her.  Her 
mind  was  incapable  of  seeing  more  than  one  step  ahead,  and  of 
ever  taking  in  two  things  at  once.  The  immediately  necessary 
was  done  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  and  she  acted  promptly 
in  situations  in  which  others  would  have  lost  their  heads.  She 
could  bind  a  bleeding  artery,  stop  a  conflagration  or  a  leak  in  the 
house  with  extraordinary  quickness  and  fortitude;  but  when  it 
came  to  prevention  and  foresight  she  was  totally  lacking.  This 
characteristic,  when  considering  her  efficiency  in  the  bringing  up 
of  her  children,  was  not  very  fortunate.  She  punished  their  im- 
mediate faults,  those  that  took,  so  to  speak,  concrete  visible  form, 
and  praised  their  immediate  virtues;  but  saw  neither  their  shy, 
half-formed,  beginnings  of  good  intentions  and  ability  which 
should  have  been  encouraged,  nor  the  subtle  omissions,  the  to- 
tally unseeded  portions  of  their  characters.    She  thought  of  them 
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not  as  the  men  and  women  of  the  future,  but  as  children,  good 
children  to  be  sure,  but  still  and  forever  children.  She  taught 
them  to  be  obedient,  but  not  self-reliant;  to  be  contented  with 
her  decisions  and  choice,  but  not  to  make  good  decisions  of  their 
own.  Towards  her  husband  she  was  an  unselfish,  obedient,  help- 
ful child  herself.  She  didn't  understand  him,  but  she  believed 
in  him,  trusted  him  and  nearly  worshiped  him. 

This  moves  well  through  a  pretty  large  mass  of  observations 
and  illustrative  details.  No  one  sentence  is  the  topic  or  the 
summary;  the  paragraph  merely  recites  a  number  of  things 
in  an  orderly  way,  but  evidently  the  order  could  be  much 
changed.  Like  the  former  theme,  it  shows  the  value  of  being 
specific  if  paragraphs  are  to  be  orderly  and  interesting.  Doubt- 
less the  paragraph  could  be  broken,  and  each  part  might,  or 
might  not,  be  expanded ;  but  this  depends  on  the  facts  at  one's 
disposal. 

The  matter  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  comparison  of 
some  first  themes  with  the  revisions  thereof.  Two  examples 
will  suffice : 

21.  About  a  year  ago  I  started  to  read  a  serial  story  in  a 
magazine.  It  was  so  interesting  that  I  looked  forward  every 
month  to  the  day  when  the  magazine  appeared.  I  would  read 
it  through  eagerly  and  when  I  came  to  the  end  I  would  lay  it 
aside  regretfully  and  longingly  —  curious  to  know  what  was  com- 
ing next.  The  month  before  the  last  issue  I  went  away  and  did 
not  return  for  two  months.  The  sight  of  a  magazine  stand  re- 
called to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  had  missed  the  last  issue.  I 
tried  to  get  it,  but  in  vain.  The  magazine  stands  did  not  have 
it,  and  none  of  my  friends  had  purchased  it.  I  wrote  to  the  pub- 
lishers but  I  never  heard  from  them.  So  there  I  was.  I  had  read 
one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in  my  experience  almost  all  the 
way  through  and  could  not  find  out  the  most  interesting  thing 
of  all,  how  it  ended.  I  am  now  waiting  to  see  if  it  will  come  out 
eventually  in  book  form.  At  any  rate  I  never  read  serial  stories 
any  more. 

21  a.  I  never  read  serial  stories  now.  Do  you  want  to  know 
why?    About  a  year  ago  I  started  reading  a  serial  in  a  magazine. 
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Every  month  I  would  experience  a  feeling  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment against  the  writer  as  I  laid  it  down.  Why  could  n't  he  have 
stopped  it  at  the  end  of  some  dreary  piece  of  description  instead 
of  leaving  me  almost  wild  with  curiosity  in  the  middle  of  an 
animated  conversation?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  psychological  rea- 
son for  it ;  I  know  people  would  n*t  be  so  eager  for  the  next  in- 
stalment if  the  author  didn't  break  off  at  some  intensely  inter- 
esting spot.  But  still  he  should  think  of  the  tempers  he  fosters 
and  the  dispositions  he  ruins.  But  to  go  on  with  my  own  par- 
ticular case.  I  read  every  instalment  eagerly  until  there  was 
only  one  more.  That  month  I  went  away  and  didn't  return  for 
two  months.  I  confess  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  story  until 
I  saw  a  magazine  stand.  Then  I  began  to  try  to  get  last  month's 
number.  But  in  vain.  The  magazine  stands  did  n't  have  it ;  none 
of  my  friends  had  bought  it.  I  wrote  to  the  publishing  company 
but  never  heard  from  them.  So  there  I  was,  never  to  know  how 
the  story  came  out.  What  good  was  what  I  read  to  me  then  as 
long  as  I  did  n't  know  how  it  ended?  So  that  is  why  I  never  read 
serial  stories  any  more. 

The  first  writing  is  pretty  brisk,  though  the  succession  of 
declarative  sentences  is  a  bit  monotonous  and  the  penultimate 
sentence  pretty  flat.  The  last  sentence  is  extraneous;  it  was 
very  likely  introduced  because  the  writer  felt  the  flatness  of 
the  preceding  sentence  and  wished  to  end  with  more  vigor. 
The  revision  sticks  better  to  a  definite  subject,  here  the  reason 
for  not  reading  magazine  serials ;  the  theme  begins  with  idea 
and  ends  with  it.  The  style  is  much  more  varied  both  in  sen- 
tence structure  and  in  wording.  The  revision  has  humor,  a 
quality  in  which  the  original  was  wholly  lacking.  A  doctrinaire 
critic  might  object  to  the  digression  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  theme,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  what  gives  the  para- 
graph humor  and  helps  to  keep  it  interesting. 

22.    Elizabeth  held  out  two  little  packages  for  me  to  feel. 

"This  is  your  present  You  can't  guess  what  it  is.  And  this 
is  for  you  and  Mary  together.  I  wrapped  them  up."  It  was 
evidently  a  great  relief  to  her  to  tell  so  much  about  the  presents; 

I  felt  them  carefully  with  a  look  of  blankness  and  mystifica- 
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tion  on  my  face  although  I  knew  that  the  first  was  undoubtedly 
a  handkerchief  and  the  second  a  match-holder. 

Somewhat  later  I  went  into  the  next  room  and  told  my  mother 
that  I  thought  I  had  lost  almost  all  my  handkerchiefs.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  I  said  that  I  was  tired  of  having  my  matches 
scattered  all  over  my  floor.  The  remarks  were  not  lost  upon  the 
children.  Elizabeth  and  James  hugged  each  other  joyfully,  while  I 
heard  Elizabeth  say  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  She 's  going  to  get  what 
she  wants  but  she  does  n't  know  it" 

22a.  After  much  trouble  the  children  had  decided  to  buy  me 
a  handkerchief  and  a  match-holder  for  Christmas.  They  did  not 
keep  their  decision  from  me  very  long,  for  they  dropped  many 
and  loud  hints  to  all  of  us.  Now,  Uiat  they  had  bought  the 
presents,  their  little  heads  were  much  bothered  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  choice.  Suppose  I  didn't  want  a  handkerchief  or  a 
match-holder  1  And  so  one  afternoon  when  the  children  were 
whispering  together  in  the  comer,  I  loudly  informed  my  mother 
that  I  wished  some  one  would  buy  me  a  handkerchief, —  preferably 
one  with  lace  around  the  edge.  A  sudden  silence  told  me  that 
the  children  were  listening  and  I  switched  to  the  apparently 
irrelevant  subject  of  the  advantages  of  a  match-holder  to  keep  the 
matches  from  falling  on  the  floor.  The  children  hugged  each 
other  joyfully  and  scolded  each  other  for  making  a  noise.  Eliza- 
beth wiiiked  significantly,  painfully  (she  screwed  up  her  face  very 
queerly)  and  obviously  at  mama  —  which  performance  so  pleased 
Mary  and  James  that  they  repeated  it,  even  more  painfully  and 
obviously. 

Had  the  order  of  these  foregoing  passages  been  reversed,  the 
illustration  of  the  good  that  comes  of  revision  would  have  been 
excellent  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  writer  did  very  well  at  first, 
but,  being  asked  to  revise,  proceeded  to  revise  all  the  good  out 
of  the  story.  The  original  showed  excellent  paragraph  sense : 
the  writer  puts  the  point  clearly,  s)mipathetically  and  sugges- 
tively, and  the  result  is  charming.  The  revision  is  a  good, 
orderly,  narrative  paragraph,  pleasant  but  not  fetching ;  all  that 
one  can  say  of  it  is  that  the  paragraph  is  properly  made  accord- 
ing to  narrative  rule;  the  individual  vigor  or  charm  that 
properly  belong  to  good  paragraphs  is  wanting. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARAGRAPHING 

1.  In  the  paragraphs  quoted  in  this  chapter,  indicate  specific 
lines  of  development  that  would  rid  the  work  of  vagueness.  Re- 
write such  paragraphs  as  may  be  necessary,  trying  in  all  cases 
to  make  the  style  more  vigorous.  That  is  to  say,  reword  an  idea 
to  make  it  clearer  or  more  interesting  or  rephrase  a  sentence  or 
vary  the  succession  of  sentences,  and  bring  out  important  ideas. 

2.  Test  the  following  generalization  with  regard  to  paragraphs, 
by  appeal  to  standard  writers  and  by  reference  to  paragraphs  in 
your  own  daily  reading  and  writing. 

A  paragraph,  whether  ** related"  or  "isolated,"  to  be  a  good 
paragraph  has  to  be  dependent  on  some  body  of  accompanying 
paragraphs,  or  should  be  on  some  current  and  interesting  matter  of 
common  information  or  immediate  interest.  No  large,  vague  para- 
graph on  a  general  subject  can  possibly  be  a  good  paragraph, 
whether  standing  alone  or  in  connection  with  others.  Single  para- 
graphs on  general  subjects,  such  as  modem  politics,  self-culture, 
God,  etc.,  cannot  possibly  be  interesting;  for  they  will  be  inevitably 
vague  and  platitudinous. 

3*  Comment  in  detail  on  the  following  paragraphs,  indicating 
shortcomings,  possibilities  of  improvement,  other  ways  of  develop- 
ment, other  interesting  facts,  and,  when  necessary,  rewriting  them. 

I.  I  had  been  waiting  some  time  in  the  drug-store  for  my 
prescription.  It  was  just  about  supper-time  and  the  store  was 
apparently  empty,  so  it  was  with  a  start  of  surprise  that  I  heard 
a  man's  voice  directly  behind  me. 

"You  and  I  by  the  sea  shore,  dear,''  he  was  saying,  "and  in 
the  twilight  by  the  gate." 

I  turned  quickly  to  meet  the  vacant  stare  of  a  young  man 
seated  in  the  telephone  booth.  His  far-away  expression  assured 
me  that  I  was  not  the  object  of  his  devotion,  and  I  listened  with 
considerable  interest  for  his  next  words. 

"Your  eyes  are  violet  blue.  Can  you  understand?  Leave  me 
and  I'll  die." 

By  this  time  the  clerk  had  returned  and  with  mouth  gaping 
was  hovering  near  the  booth  in  order  not  to  miss  a  word.  All 
unawares  the  young  man  went  on: 

**  Leave  me  and  I H  die,  sweetheart 
This  world's  no  fun  alone; 
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If  you  and  I  have  strayed  apart 
Then  life  from  me  has  flown. 

That's  the  first  verse.  Have  you  got  it  all  right?  Yes,  roses. 
Send  'em  up  by  messenger,  please." 

Then  as  he  hung  up  the  receiver,  he  sighed  and  murmured, 
"  That  ought  to  fetch  her." 

No  doubt  it  did. 

3.  It  is  surprising  how  many  persons  allow  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  common  superstition.  There  are  men  who  always 
wear  a  rabbit's  foot  on  their  watch-chain  or  carry  a  lucky  piece 
in  their  pocket;  those  who  put  a  horseshoe  over  the  door  or 
who  are  always  in  fear  of  the  unlucky  thirteen  or  the  misfortunes 
of  Friday.  Many  more  might  be  mentioned,  each  having  appar- 
ently slight  connection  with  a  man's  life  yet  playing  a  large  part 
in  his  affairs.  Why  it  is,  is  a  problem  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
nearly  all  of  us  have  a  certain  dread  of  the  unlucky. 

3.  I  often  sit  at  my  window  and  watch  the  people  going  in 
and  coming  out,  and,  even  in  their  own  apartments,  for  one  can 
see  inside  the  house  very  plainly.  It  is  most  interesting  at  night 
when  the  gas  is  lit  In  one  apartment  the  maid  is  hurrying 
around  preparing  dinner;  in  another  the  family  are  dining;  and 
in  still  others  they  are  playing  cards  or  reading  or  talking.  As 
I  sit  and  watch  these  people  I  often  wonder  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about  and  I  wish  that  for  a  while  I  could  look  into  their 
lives  and  hearts  and  see  what  joys  and  sorrows,  what  hopes  and 
despair  are  written  there. 

4.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  comment,  naturally,  about 
the  Democratic  victory  this  election.  Some  explain  it  by  the 
fact  that  people  were  dissatisfied  and  wanted  change  of  any  sort. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  much  more  plausible  reason.  They 
were  afraid  that  Roosevelt  was  aiming  for  a  third  term.  Now 
I  do  not  know  and  neither  do  most  people,  whether  Roosevelt 
wants  a  third  term  or  not,  but  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  is 
enough  to  scare  some  people  to  death. 

When  Grant  came  back  from  his  tour  of  the  world,  his  progress 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  was  a  triumph.  But  the  Re- 
publicans were  too  powerful  Some  one  raised  the  **  Third  Term 
Bugaboo"  and  they  were  defeated  as  this  year. 

5.  Living  in  a  ten-story  apartment  house  is  like  possessing  a 
mirror  like  that  of  the  Lady  of  Shalot,  for  one  sees  all  the  inter- 
esting things  that  happen  on  the  roof-tops.  There  is  the  woman 
who  swings  her  hammock  between  the  clothes  poles  and  reads 
yellow-backed  novels  all  the  afternoon.    Then  there  is  the  portly 
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old  gentleman  in  the  brown  derby  hat  who  does  gym  exercises 
on  his  roof.  He  never  takes  off  his  hat  and  as  a  result  when  he 
tries  to  touch  the  floor  without  bending  his  knees,  the  hat  in- 
variably falls  off  and  gets  dented  There  is  also  the  small  boy 
who  drops  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  passers  by.  Another  one 
of  his  amusements  is  sailing  paper  fliers.  A  romantic  touch  is 
added  occasionally  when  the  red-headed  young  man  with  the 
banjo  sings  to  the  girl  who  lives  in  the  next  house.  She  leans 
out  from  the  third-story  window  and  cheers  him  on,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  in  order  to  do  the  thing  properly,  he  should  look  up 
at  her  window,  instead  of  down  upon  her  head. 

6.  What  a  wonderful  influence  custom,  conventionality  and 
fashion  have  over  our  lives.  How  powerful  is  their  sway  over 
mankind  and  how  absolute  is  their  rule  over  womankind! 

Since  it  pleased  our  savage  ancestors  to  adorn  their  bodies  with 
bits  of  bright  stone  and  gay-colored  feathers,  men  and  women 
to-day  strive  and  struggle  that  they  may  bedeck  themselves  with 
glittering  diamonds  and  the  long  graceful  ostrich  feather. 

Because  some  vain  woman  long  ago  thought  to  enhance  her 
beauty  by  arranging  her  hair  high  on  her  head  over  cushions,  the 
present-day  women  must  spend  long  hours  torturing  their  heads 
with  rats  and  puffs  and  braids. 

Conventionality  demands  that  gentlemen  wear  their  coats,  so 
the  poor  men  swelter  and  sweat  through  hot  summer  days. 

Fashion  decrees  that  women  must  be  slender  and  behold  a 
generation  of  sylphs  arise. 

"  Vanity  of  vanity,  all  is  vanity  saith  the  preacher." 

7.  At  Kansas  University  there  is  always  a  very  enthusiastic 
football  rally  the  day  before  an  important  game.  The  time  be- 
tween eleven  o'clock  and  noon  is  given  up  to  the  students,  and 
first  every  one  assembles  in  the  chapel.  There  amid  yells  and 
jeers  speeches  are  made  by  several  members  of  the  faculty  who 
take  an  interest  in  football  and  then  follow  speeches  by  the 
coaches  and  members  of  the  team.  The  cheer  leader  practises 
yells  and  then  the  meeting  adjourns  to  the  campus  where  there 
is  a  parade  headed  by  the  University  Band  playing  "The  Crim- 
son and  the  Blue."  This  stirs  up  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and 
people  say  that  one  reason  for  Kansas  success  in  football  is 
because  the  team  is  so  loyally  supported  by  the  students  and 
faculty. 

8.  There  is  one  thing  which  every  Barnard  girl  ought  to  do 
and  that  is  to  patronize  her  advertisers.  The  other  day  I  was 
seeking  advertisements  among  men  who  had  been  previously  rep- 
resented in   our  publications.    The   man   very  politely  but  very 
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firmly  refused  to  advertise  agai..  because  he  had  got  no  returns 
from  his  last  effort.  Now  this  man  was  not  a  cannon  manu- 
facturer but  the  owner  of  a  high-class  book  and  stationery  store. 
He  explained  that  his  first  "ad"  had  been  as  a  favor  to  one 
of  his  customers,  a  Barnard  student,  but  he,  as  a  private  dealer, 
could  not  afford  to  waste  money  on  "ads"  bringing  no  return  — 
for  a  large  company  it  would  not  matter  so  much.  These  adver- 
tisers are  not  sheep  to  be  sheared  as  close  as  possible  but  men 
who  expect  a  benefit  from  the  bargain  as  well  as  ourselves.  We 
say,  "  Remember  you  represent  Barnard  on  all  occasions."  If  so, 
what  must  business  men  think  of  Barnard  women-college  students 
as  a  whole  if  they  do  not  recognize  that  there  are  certain  busi- 
ness obligations  as  well  as  social.  One  would  never  omit  the 
"  Thank  you  "  for  a  present  or  to  repay  visits  and  favors  outside 
of  business.  Why  do  we  seem  to  keep  our  consideration  for 
others  confined  to  social  affairs?  We  should  make  the  men 
anxious  to  advertise  in  our  publications.  It  would  require  very 
httle  extra  trouble  to  go  to  an  advertiser  instead  of  the  other 
man  and  let  him  know  you  saw  his  "ad"  if  possible.  Besides, 
it  would  help  the  poor  "  ad  "-hunters  immensely. 

9.  I  believe  that  proper  expression  in  oral  reading  will  nat- 
urally come  when  we  have  truly  grasped  the  intention  of  the 
author  we  are  reading.  It  all  goes  back  to  the  old  principle  that 
for  every  impression  there  is  somewhere  one  and  only  one  ade- 
quate expression.  When  the  writer  finds  this  and  we  grasp  it, 
it  will  naturally  follow  that  we  will  be  able  to  share  our  knowl- 
edge with  others.  For  after  all  there  is  little  use  in  saying  a 
thing  till  we  have  something  to  say.  And  in  this  case  we  have  a 
find  and  of  course  want  others  to  admire  it,  too.  Then  it  is  that 
we  can  lose  ourselves  in  the  characters  of  the  book  we  are  read- 
ing and  so  far  forget  ourselves  that  for  the  time  being  we 
become  many  people.  Dramatic  reading,  to  my  mind,  means 
simply  a  true  understanding  of  what  our  author  had  in  mind 
when  he  created  his  book,  combined  with  a  very  human  desire 
to  share  our  joy  with  others. 

ID.  Multitudes  of  people  each  summer  make  pilgrimages  to 
Maine  in  order  to  catch  or  try  to  catch  some  of  the  trout  there 
found.  I  use  the  word  try  advisedly  because  in  the  first  place 
there  are  not  so  very  many  trout  to  catch,  in  the  second  place 
unless  one  is  somewhat  skilful  as  a  fisherman  a  trout  when 
found  is  not  easy  to  catch,  and  in  the  third  place  one  is  in  con- 
stant need  of  a  legal  adviser  in  order  to  Imow  just  how,  and 
when  one  dares  to  fish  for  trout  I  know  of  one  trout  brook 
where  one  can  fish  only  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  and 
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where  one  dares  not  catch  more  than  twenty-five  fish  of  a  specified 
size.  Other  brooks  have  other  regulations  and  fishing  there  be- 
comes complicated.  One  comes  to  realize  how  very  hard  the 
legislators  must  work  during  the  winter  in  order  to  make  suffi- 
cient laws  for  summer. 

11.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  value  my  lunch  more  highly 
than  twenty  minutes  spent  in  listening  to  an  address  provided 
that  the  address  can  boast  of  a  point  But  I  do  begrudge  the 
time  spent  in  Chapel  hearing  some  of  the  speakers  we  have  had. 
Of  course,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  an  exceedingly  short  time  in 
which  to  develop  an  idea  and  bring  out  a  main  thought,  but  if 
any  consideration  at  all  has  been  put  upon  their  remarks,  I  see 
no  excuse  for  the  rambling,  disconnected  discourse  of  many  of 
the  speakers.  Some  few  waste  time  in  the  beginning  by  stating 
that  they  don't  know  what  to  say  in  such  a  few  moments,  and 
effectively  look  at  their  watches.  Most  of  them  hesitate,  drift, 
and  act  like  a  pupil  who,  when  called  upon  to  recite,  says,  "  I  'm 
sorry,  but  I'm  not  prepared."  We  are  talked  to  as  if  we  were 
kindergarten  children  who  must  be  gently  played  with.  The 
speaker  tosses  about  the  light  snow  of  his  thoughts  and  says, 
"  See  the  pretty  flakes ! "  instead  of  rolling  it  into  a  little  com- 
pact ball  and  hurling  it  at  us  so  that  we  are  hit,  and  hit  hard. 
He  may  think  that  it  is  of  greater  advantage  to  us  and  less  exer- 
tion to  him  that,  after  he  provides  the  snow,  we  should  pack  it 
into  balls  for  ourselves.  Perhaps  so,  but  that  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  learn  to  do  every  day  in  College,  and  in  Chapel  we  like 
to  have  the  balls  ready-made  and  forceful  so  that  we  may  see  one 
coming,  and  having  caught  it,  use  it  as  a  nucleus  about  which 
to  pack  our  own  flakes  of  thought. 

12.  A  new  form  of  argumentation  was  recently  enacted  before 
our  Board  of  Aldermen  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unnecessary  Noise.  This  was  done  by  the  use  of  the  phonograph 
in  a  new  role  and  spoke  much  more  strongly  than  mere  vocal 
eloquence.  When  the  appointed  time  came  for  the  Society's  hear- 
ing, instead  of  presenting  its  case  along  the  lines  of  a  Brief,  one 
of  the  members  produced  a  good-sized  phonograph,  and  slipped 
in  several  records  depicting  various  unnecessary  phases  of  city 
bedlam.  One  such  reproduction  strikingly  and  unassumingly  gave 
the  rhythmical  but  raucous  solo  of  a  single  ragman,  whose  harsh 
cries  blend  displeasingly  with  the  clang  of  his  big  bell.  Another 
record  gives  a  duet  between  a  newsboy  and  a  twelve-o'clock 
whistle,  with  a  rasping  elevated  train  drowning  them  out  in  the 
chorus.  So  is  custom  changed  and  complicated  by  invention. 
And  there  is  now  no  reason  why  the  innovation  cannot  be  car- 
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ried  into  the  courtroom;  it  could  be  well  utilized  to  give  wit- 
nesses' evidence  if  they  themselves  are  dead,  or  desire  to  take 
a  trip  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  We  can  also  easily  imagine  the 
flaring  mouth  of  the  phonograph  directed  toward  the  jury-box 
giving  in  weak,  but  unmistakable  tones  the  dying  statement  of  a 
man  whose  last  will  and  wishes  are  being  contested. 

13.  I  remember  distinctly  the  day  when  I  first  foimd  "  Treasure 
Island/'  long  ago  on  a  rainy  March  afternoon.  After  a  quarrel 
with  the  boys,  I  had  wandered  into  the  library  and  was  standing 
disconsolately  before  a  bookshelf,  when  I  noticed  a  picture  on  the 
back  of  a  gaudily  bound  book.  Not  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  book  was  an  expensive  holiday  edition,  I  took  it  down  and 
studied  the  illustrations,  which  proved  to  be  fascinating  pictures 
of  sailors  and  ships  and  parrots.  Then  I  started  to  read  it,  since 
I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Some  of  the  words  were  long  and 
others  were  new,  but  in  ten  minutes  I  was  more  excited  than  I 
had  ever  been  in  the  pathetic  history  of  "  Elsie  "  or  "  Bessie."  I 
read  until  the  light  faded  and  Melissa  came  to  call  me  to  supper. 
After  that  I  haunted  the  library  until  I  had  finished  the  book. 
Then  I  tried  the  next  volume  on  the  shelf,  which  was  Long- 
fellow's poems,  and  which  did  not  especially  appeal  to  me.  Next 
I  read  "  The  Light  that  Failed,"  which  although  I  did  not  under- 
stand very  well,  I  liked  immensely.  I  remember  being  deeply 
affected  at  the  point  where  Masie  left  Dick  when  he  was  blind, 
and  being  found  in  tears  by  the  boys,  who  laughed  at  me.  My 
resentment  caused  a  scrap  and  afterward  punishment,  but  that 
damper  was  not  enough  to  stop  my  reading.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  different  life,  which  to  my  surprise  the  boys  did  not 
like,  and  which  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  pages  of  father's 
books.  Some  of  them  were  more  exciting  than  others,  but  almost 
all  of  them  were  interesting,  chiefly  because  they  were  different 
from  the  books  usually  given  to  little  girls. 

14.  She  sits  in  the  self-same  chair  in  the  self-same  comer 
window  from  breakfast  to  dinner  year  in  and  year  out  Is  she  an 
invalid?  No.  Is  she  a  cripple?  No.  Is  she  a  writer  of  daily 
themes?  No.  She  is  merely  a  gray-headed  grandmother  gossip. 
She  knows  what  time  I  leave  for  college  in  the  morning.  She 
knows  what  time  I  return  at  night  She  knows  just  how  many 
pairs  of  gloves  I  have  and  how  many  pins  in  the  braid  of  my 
skirt  She  knows  every  time  I  have  a  new  hat-pin,  a  new  jabot, 
or  a  new  hole  in  the  heel  of  my  stocking.  She  knows  accurately 
how  many  knots  I  have  in  my  shoe-laces  (a  problem  which  I 
have  sometimes  been  unable  to  solve  myself),  and  precisely  how 
long  I  may  be  counted  upon  to  continue  with  a  button  off  my 
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coat  She  knows  just  how  many  of  my  skirts  sag  and  where,  and 
can  prophesy  the  exact  date  upon  which  my  suits  will  need  to 
go  to  the  cleaners.  As  yet  she  has  been  unable  to  compel  me, 
however,  by  any  process  of  mental  suggestion,  to  send  my  suits 
or  black  my  shoes  at  the  proper  moment.  I  suppose  she  can  tell, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  every  time  I  have  on  a  fresh  shirt-waist, 
even  under  cover  of  my  coat  Possibly,  an  increased  hauteur 
of  carriage  betrays  the  momentous  event.  She  can  tell  from  my 
complexion  the  hour  at  which  I  retired  the  previous  night  (al- 
though once  I  fooled  her  by  taking  a  nap  in  the  afternoon  and 
stasring  up  late  for  a  dance  at  night),  and  from  the  comer  of 
my  mouth,  just  what  I  had  for  my  hurried  breakfast  She  could 
tell  you  how  many  of  my  friends  have  automobiles,  how  lately 
each  kind  has  been  to  see  me,  and  even  the  day  upon  which  I 
have  received  my  allowance,  if  not  the  definite  amount  This 
latter  information  she  no  doubt  deduces  from  the  unwonted  cor- 
pulence of  my  purse.  Basing  her  calculations  upon  the  precise 
number  of  suits,  hats,  and  umbrellas  I  possess,  she  could  doubtless 
give  you  an  accurate  estimate  of  my  father's  income.  Is  she  pop- 
ular, do  you  ask?    Yes,  with  her  own  family.    At  least,  I  hope  so. 

15.  There  are  many  pathetic  parts  in  "What  Every  Woman 
Knows"  and  none  more  so  than  where  Maggie  decides  to  leave 
her  husband  and  go  away  to  her  old  friend  the  countess.  She 
was  just  at  the  telephone  and  I  was  settling  down  to  some 
pleasant  sniffling.  The  man  in  front  of  me,  I  had  noticed,  did  not 
seem  particularly  comfortable.  He  had  been  wriggling  in  his 
seat  all  the  evening.  Just  at  this  crucial  moment  he  leaned  back 
rather  forcibly,  then  jumped  and  cried,  "Take  them  away! 
They're  sticking  into  me  all  the  time!"  Overcome  by  swiftly 
choked  tears  and  sudden  laughter  I  leaned  forward  and  discov- 
ered that  the  long  pins  of  my  hat,  which  I  had  carefully  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  me,  had  passed  through  and 
were  going  into  the  man's  shoulder  whenever  he  leaned  backwards. 

16.  The  telegraph  instrument  ticked  incessantly,  relentlessly. 
Plainly,  some  one  was  trying  to  get  the  station.  The  fussy  little 
old  lady  on  the  corner  bench  fussed  more  and  more  every  minute. 
When  would  that  station-master  ever  come  back  from  his  lunch? 
Presently  a  man  in  railroad  uniform  emerged  from  the  ram- 
shackle hotel  across  the  road  and  lounged  lazily  into  the  station. 
The  little  old  lady  pounced  upon  him,  and  bombarded  him  with 
questions.  Why  didn't  he  attend  to  that  wire?  Did  he  think 
it  was  ansrthing  serious?  Maybe  the  train  carr3ring  her  grand- 
daughter had  gone  off  the  tracks.  Would  he  please  stop  that 
irritating  ticking?    The  man  managed  to  free  himself,  busied  him- 
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self  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  telegrs^h  apparatus,  and  came 
back  laughing.  "Don't  worry,  madam/'  he  said  in  an  easy  tone. 
"Nothing  serious.  Only  Bill  Herrick's  old  marc  just  lay  down 
on  the  track  this  side  of  Ramshom  Bend,  and  they  can't  get 
her  up." 

17.  She  is  not  pretty  or,  at  first  glance,  especially  attractive; 
but  is  one  of  those  whose  personality  grows  upon  one.  She  has 
a  strong  rather  heavy  frame,  and  is  of  the  brunette  cast,  with 
coal-black  hair,  and  dark  complexion,  through  which,  however, 
the  red  blood  of  health  shows.  Her  hands  are  firm  and  brown, 
practical,  and  tending  to  the  artistic.  There  is  about  her  face 
a  look  of  strength  and  solidity.  The  brown  eyes  are  clear  and 
steady,  and  speak  of  independent  thought,  which  the  large  strong 
mouUi  would  carry  out  Withal  she  is  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and 
would  from  her  appearance  be  chosen  out  of  any  crowd  of  girls 
as  a  leader. 

i8w  One  of  my  friends  who  is  quite  stout  is  very  sensitive 
about  her  weight  She  will  never  get  weighed  if  she  can  help 
it,  especially  if  there  is  any  one  around  to  hear.  A  few  of  us 
girls  had  often  wondered  how  much  she  weighed,  but  we  could 
never  get  her  to  tell  us.  Finally,  one  day  we  concocted  a  scheme 
by  which  we  were  determined  to  find  out  how  much  she  weighed. 
We  were  going  on  a  picnic  to  one  of  those  places  of  amusements 
where  there  are  various  devices  for  weighing  people.  We  were 
walking  along  past  some  side-shows  when  we  espied  a  penny 
weighing-machine  at  one  side.  We  halted,  and  pretending  to  try 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  person  in  the  crowd,  one  of  the  conspirators 
got  upon  the  weighing-machine.  Our  unsuspecting  victim,  who 
was  rather  short,  complained  that  she  couldn't  see.  Immediately, 
willing  hands  helped  her  up  on  the  machine,  and  while  she  was 
looking  over  the  crowd,  one  of  the  girls  dropped  a  penny  into  the 
slot  The  hands  turned  to  nearly  two  hundred  pounds.  We  gave 
a  shout;  and  our  friend,  turning,  saw  with  dismay  what  had  hap- 
pened. "O,  girls,  how  could  you!"  she  cried.  **I  didn't  know 
this  was  a  weighing-machine." 

19.  I  always  feel  sorry  for  a  girl  who  knows  nothing  of  good 
times.  There  is  a  certain  girl,  whom  I  know,  who  has  spent  her 
life  thus  far  studying  and  she  knows  only  what  is  in  books. 
Every  girl  should  have  a  college  education  but  there  should  be 
both  study  and  play  in  it  This  girl  looks  with  scorn  upon  all 
kinds  of  fun.  She  knows  nothing  of  the  city  in  which  she  lives 
and,  instead  of  seeing  it,  spends  her  time  with  Mathematics  and 
Science.  She  cares  a  great  deal  for  those  things  and  not  at  aU 
for  feminine  pleasures  such  as  Shopping,  Theaters  and  Parties. 
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In  fact,  she  pays  so  little  attention  to  such  things  that  she  knows 
very  little  about  them  and  has  practically  missed  out  on  many 
of  the  pleasures  of  girlhood. 

2a  There  is  a  legend  of  an  old  man  who  after  a  long  and 
somewhat  sorrowful  life  died  and  went  to  the  Pearly  Gates  where 
he  begged  St  Peter  to  admit  him.  Thereupon  the  good  saint 
asked  him  what  he  had  brought  with  him  and  what  his  claims 
for  admittance  were.  To  this  the  old  man  replied  that  he  had 
brought  the  memory  of  past  years  of  toil  and  pain  and  prayers 
and  tears  and  begged  once  more  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Gates 
and  partake  of  the  joy  and  happiness  of  which  he  had  been  for 
so  long  a  time  deprived,  but  St  Peter  said  that  there  was  no 
happiness  in  Heaven  except  that  which  men  brought  with  them 
and  that  he  must  go  back  to  the  earth  and  do  the  same  tasks 
over  again  putting  joy  and  happiness  into,  and  thus  getting  joy 
and  happmess  out  of  them,  and  having  done  this  he  might  return 
and  they  would  then  discuss  the  question  of  admittance. 

21.  '*  Chicago,"  we  see  in  this  morning's  Times,  is  now  being 
studied  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  The  course  takes  the  place  of 
Algebra.  Why  may  we  not  have  "New  York"  as  a  study  in 
our  schools?  Not  that  we  may  escape  the  Algebra,  but  in  order 
to  impress  upon  our  little  citizens  what  their  city  really  means; 
what  it  has  stood  for  in  the  Past,  and  what  it  is  striving  to 
accomplish  in  the  Future. 

The  Chicago  plan  I  think  a  very  good  one.  Further,  I  agree 
with  the  editorial  writer  in  saying,  that  unless  a  student  expects 
to  be  an  engineer  or  a  mathematician,  he  will  have  no  practical 
or  immediate  use  for  his  Algebra  after  he  has  finished  his  school- 
ing. Of  course,  it  develops  his  brain.  But  the  study  of  his 
native  city  —  its  history,  growth,  industries,  etc, —  will  accomplish 
this  also;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  "Greater  New  York" 
will  play  a  part  in  everything  to  which  he  may  turn  his  attention 
during  his  whole  life, —  a  part,  the  value  and  importance  of  which, 
can  not  be  overestimated. 

22.  Across  the  river  a  thick  blue  mist  brooded  low  over  the 
wooded  hills  sinking  in  oblivion  all  sights  and  sounds  of  life  save 
for  a  few  scattered  lights  that  twinkled  like  giant  fire-flies  in  the 
stillness.  The  boats  that  all  day  long  went  plying  back  and  forth, 
had  disappeared  from  view;  one  lone  dark  hull  remained  that 
rested  near  the  shore  quite  unconcerned  at  the  lively  little  rip- 
ples that  played  about  its  sides  under  the  twilight's  last  lurid 
glow  of  softening  rose  and  blinking  gold.  Low  on  the  bank  be- 
neath, the  deep  green  of  the  waving  ailanthus  grew  yet  deeper 
as  it  sighed  an  answer  to  the  tall  poplars  bending  with  proud  pre- 
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eminence  from  the  hilltop's  slope.  And  high  above,  the  solitary 
moon  looked  down,  with  imperturbable  calm,  upon  the  lights  of 
man's  contriving.    How  peaceful  was  the  scene! 

23.  "A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him," 

What  contempt  and  sorrow  are  blended  in  the  tone  reserved 
by  elocutionists  for  quoting  those  two  lines.  And  although  it 
shows  keen  powers  of  observation  and  perception  to  be  able  to 
see  things  as  they  really  are;  yet  they  never  allow  a  note  of 
congratulation  to  creep  in.  We  enjoy  reading  figures  of  speech 
in  which  the  primrose  is  regarded  as  a  S3rmbol  of  the  shortness  of 
life  or  as  a  part  of  the  Deity;  but  if  the  people  we  have  to  live 
with  saw  and  spoke  of  the  primrose  in  this  way,  we  would  enter- 
tain some  doubts  concerning  their  sanity.  We  would  be  very 
glad  to  congratulate  them  if  we  could  say  of  them 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him." 

24.  "  Keep  off  the  Grass." 

This  sign  in  the  literal  sense  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  lived 
in  a  city.  It  is  the  law's  protection  of  the  green  grass  which  is 
so  grateful  to  the  eye  in  contrast  to  the  monotony  of  brick  and 
stone.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the 
rights  of  others  where  people  are  congregated  in  great  numbers. 
It  is  also  an  example  of  the  strange  contradiction  of  taking  away 
rights  while  protecting  rights. 

This  principle  of  taking  away  rights  and  privileges  in  order  to 
protect  rights  and  privileges  is  found  in  every  phase  of  life, 
physical,  political  and  moral.  In  a  physical  sense  an  animal's 
right  to  life  is  taken  away  that  man  may  live.  In  political  life 
some  States  are  denied  certain  privileges  because  they  would  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  others  —  and  the  majority  of  moral  laws 
say  thou  shalt  not 

25.  MacSorley's  furniture  shop  is  in  Manhattanville.  Manhat- 
tanville  is  one  of  the  few  patches  of  Old  New  York  that  still 
remain  intact  Its  dusty,  musty  streets  curve  about  at  impossible 
angles.  If  you  follow  one  of  them  long  enough  you  are  more 
than  likely  to  emerge  on  the  spot  that  you  started  from.  The 
streets  are  lined  with  little,  three-story,  brick  houses,  whose  "  front 
stoops"  are  railed,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  steps  high. 
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Some  of  the  houses  are  very  tumble-down  and  shabby,  but  others 
are  neat  and  trim.  In  these  the  windows,  with  their  small,  square 
panes,  are  smoothly  polished.  Neat  Nottingham  curtains  are 
looped  back  from  either  side.  Geraniums  flourish,  and  so  do 
canaries.  MacSorley's  furniture  shop  is  in  a  less  prosperous 
quarter.  It  adjoins  a  stable,  in  front  of  which  the  sidewalk  is 
usually  piled  high  with  bales  of  hay.  MacSorley's  always  looks 
as  if  they  had  just  moved  out  Masses  of  shabby  velvet,  old 
mahogany,  brass  pieces,  have  been  cast  into  the  show-windows,  as 
if  they  were  refuse.  Whenever  I  approach  the  shop,  I  say  to  my- 
self, **  At  last  MacSorley  has  moved  out."  But  he  has  not  How 
MacSorlcy  manages  to  subsist,  I  do  not  know,  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  sell  anything,  judging  from  the  thick,  undisturbed  layer 
of  bran-dust  that  covers  everything  in  the  show-window.  I  have 
never  been  inside,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  MacSorley  is  man 
or  woman,  old  or  young.  But  I  always  like  to  think  of  him  as 
a  venerable,  contented  Irishman,  maintaining  the  relic  of  a  flourish- 
ing business,  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  pottering  about  among  the 
furnishings  and  providing  a  comfortable  gathering  place  for  his 
cronies  after  business  hours. 

26.  We  looked  out  over  a  range  of  low-lying  hills  clad  with 
the  young  green  of  spring.  It  was  her  home.  Far  and  near, 
all  we  could  see  was  hers.  Here  and  there  a  row  of  tall  poplars 
cut  the  soft  round  of  the  foliage,  and  to  the  left  stretched  brown 
fields  of  farmland  with  the  young  shoots  newly  peeping  through. 
Below  us  we  could  hear  the  gurgle  of  the  stream  as  it  leaped 
towards  the  woods  and  all  around  was  the  peace  and  fresh 
warmth  of  an  awakening.  "Here  it  is  good,"  I  said;  *'I  feel 
that  it  is  good.  No  wonder  you  are  so  full  of  health  and  good 
spirits.  You  have  ever3rthing."  For  a  moment  the  light  died 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  "Perhaps  here  is  one 
in  whom  I  have  been  mistaken,  one  of  God's  creatures  who  hides 
her  sorrows  under  a  calm  sea  that  they  may  not  cloud  the  sky 
for  her  fellow-creatures,  who  laughs  that  others  may  not  see  cause 
to  weep  with  her."  "Yes,"  she  said,  "the  sun  shines  brightly 
here,  and,  as  you  say,  it  is  good,  but  you  should  see  those  hills 
in  autumn;  it  is  as  if  perpetual  sunset  glowed  upon  them;  and 
no  night  follows,  for  winter  is  only  a  latent  dawn."  She  spoke 
with  her  usual  cheerful  voice,  but  my  ear  caught  a  note  of  sad- 
ness in  the  ring  which  made  me  think.  What  did  I  know  of 
this  girl,  and  how  did  I  come  to  be  sharing  her  roof?  I  knew 
nothing  of  her,  nothing  whatever.  At  college  I  had  seen  her 
often  but  not  intimately.  She  was  always  cheerful,  apparently 
happy.    This  was  the  first  time   I  had  ever  seen  anything  like 
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sadness  in  her  face,  and  I  began  to  class  her  with  the  very  type 
who  have  a  way  of  grinding  sand  into  their  fellow  men  by  their 
persistent  smiles  in  tiie  face  of  hardship. 

7fj,  She  is  rather  short,  but  well  proportioned,  giving  an  ap- 
pearance of  vigorous  strength  which  is  rather  deceptive.  Bru- 
nettes, perhaps,  do  tend  to  look  stronger  than  blondes;  and  she 
is  very  dark.  Her  hair  is  almost  black,  "almost"  because  in 
certain  lights  there  appears  a  reddish-brown  tinge.  Her  eyes  are 
unmistakably  brown,  and  the  long  dark  curling  lashes  which  fringe 
them  are  apt  to  rub  against  her  eye-glasses.  Her  lips  are  often 
slightly  parted  in  a  smile;  her  bright  eyes  laugh  at  her  merrily; 
you  are  disappointed  not  to  find  a  dimple  in  her  chin.  To  carry 
out  this  impression  of  kindly  good  humor  to  a  still  fuller  extent 
she  might  perhaps  be  stouter.  But  she  is  something  more  than 
the  typical  jolly  person.  When  she  is  not  smiling  her  lips  meet 
in  a  firm  —  though  not  at  all  stubborn  —  line,  strongly  formed 
straight  Her  nose  adds  to  this  general  tone  of  seriousness,  and 
from  behind  the  veil  of  her  smile  her  eyes  gaze  earnestly.  As 
might  be  expected  she  is  known  popularly  more  for  her  mirth 
and  jollity  than  for  the  more  dignified  side  she  shows  to  her 
friends.^ 

28.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  I  have  n't  thought  much  about  the  North 
Pole  affair.  It's  very  interesting,  of  course.  But  —  I  don't  know 
why — the  only  thing  I  seem  to  be  able  to  think  about  nowadays 
is  the  past    I  'm  sort  of  living  my  childhood  over,  you  know. 

"There's  one  thing  I  recall  so  often.  It  was  one  night  when 
I  was  about  sixteen.  We  were  coming  home  from  a  dance  and 
my  escort  wanted  me  to  kiss  him  good  night  But  I  wouldn't 
He  begged  hard,  and  I  wanted  to  give  in,  though  I  said,  'No!' 
so  firmly.  You  see  I  'd  been  brought  up  that  way.  And  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  right  way. 

"Still — well,  you  know,  soon  after  that  father  died,  and  I 
went  to  teaching,  first  in  a  district  school,  then  in  the  d^.  And 
for  a  time  we  were  so  hard  up  that  I  taught  night-school,  too. 
So  I've  always  been  too  busy  for  —  for  things  like  that.  Maybe 
I'm  not  the  kind  they  happen  to,  too.  Anyway,  I've  never  been 
kissed  at  all  —  in  that  way. 

"His  name  was  Harry,  I  think.  And  he  had  that  greenish- 
brown  kind  of  eyes." 

29.  She  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  women  I  have  ever  met 
if  not  the  most  wonderful.  Her  appearance  is.  not  at  all  pre- 
possessing at  first,  but  as  one  gets  to  know  her,  she  becomes 
almost  beautiful,  for  her  pure,  true  character  shines  forth  in  her 
face  and  illuminates  it    She  is  tall  and  dark  and  straight,  her 
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features  are  very  irregular,  her  mouth  is  too  large  and  her  teeth 
stick  out  prominently  while  her  nose  is  inclined  to  flatness,  but 
one  look  into  her  eyes,  and  one  forgets  the  plainness  of  the  rest 
of  her  face.  They  are  large  and  dark-brown,  but  they  look  at 
one  so  kindly  and  in  such  a  straightforward  way,  that  with  one 
glance  from  their  deep  orbs,  almost  every  one  is  held  captive  to 
their  beauty  and  power.  As  one  becomes  better  acquainted  with 
her,  one  feels  also  the  power  and  range  of  her  brilliant  mind 
which  is  able  to  grasp  the  most  seemingly  uncomprehensive  prob- 
lems and  still  to  judge  sanely  and  wisely  the  most  commonplace 
things  of  human  existence. 

3a  "The  optimist  sees  the  doughnut,  the  pessimist  the  hole.** 
It  is  really  tragic,  the  way  some  people  will  see  the  terrible  side 
of  things.  A  few  weeks  ago  an  elevated  train  short-circuited  on 
the  Park  Row  end  of  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Of  course  all  the  peo- 
ple were  sent  off  the  platform  and  they  all  rushed  for  the  trolleys. 
A  report  went  around  that  the  trolleys  were  not  running  and 
every  one  rushed  for  the  Subway.  The  fire  engines  came;  ambu- 
lances and  mounted  police  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  general 
excitement  prevailed  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  A  number  of 
people  were  waiting  at  a  near-by  drugstore  for  the  worst  of  the 
rush  to  go  over.  We  were  all  joking  about  the  situation  which 
was  not  really  serious  enough  to  warrant  all  the  commotion.  One 
woman  must  have  felt  blue!  "Oh,"  she  said.  "This  will  surely 
last  till  midnight.  They  will  have  to  get  fire-boats  to  reach  way 
out  there.  The  bridge  may  break  in  the  middle  if  the  fire  gets 
worse  and  there  will  be  an  awful  crash ;  it  *s  really  dangerous  to  be 
so  near  the  end,  if  the  supports  should  collapse.  I  expect  New 
York  friends  over  to  dinner  and  something  will  surely  happen 
to  them.  This  sort  of  a  crowd  is  a  terrible  place  for  pick- 
pockets." 

31.  Of  all  the  characters  created  by  Shakespeare  there  is  none 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  more  pains  than  with  that  of 
Jaques  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  it  is  into  his  mouth  that  he  has 
put  some  of  his  most  beautiful  passages,  chief  among  them  being 
the  familiar  one  beginning,  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  etc. 

Jaques  b  a  very  melancholy  individual  and  greatly  prides  him- 
self upon  that  fact,  saying  that  it  is  a  melancholy  all  his  own, 
compounded  out  of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects 
and  indeed  the  sundry  contemplation  of  his  travels  in  which  his 
frequent  rumination  wraps  him  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.  He 
seems  to  enjoy  hb  misery  and  tries  to  contaminate  others  with 
his  pessimistic  views.  He  finds  a  fiendish  sort  of  pleasure  in 
the  company  and  nonsensical  wisdom  of  the  clown.  Touchstone. 
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He  is  utterly  vile  in  character  and  often  disgusting  in  his  self- 
centered  posing  but  in  spite  of  all  this  he  holds  one's  interest  to 
the  end  of  the  play. 

32.  It  was  a  cold  winter  day  when  we  left  Boston  in  the  ma- 
chine, but  we  were  well  wrapped  up,  and  I,  for  one,  enjoyed 
feeling  the  wind  in  my  face  and  the  sensations  of  going  so  fast, 
without  effort  on  my  part.  We  neared  Marblehead  on  the  look- 
out for  familiar  places,  where  we  had  been  last  summer,  but 
everything  looked  bare  and  changed.  The  town  which  seemed 
to  sleep  then  in  the  sun,  looked  dead  now  with  cold.  We  passed 
down  the  narrow  streets  in  silence,  each  anxious  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  sea.  Arriving  at  the  dock  we  looked  sadly  at 
leaden  water,  on  which  there  was  no  life,  not  a  sail,  or  even 
launch,  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  gray. 

We  knew  where  our  boat  lay  in  dry  dock,  and  with  difficulty 
managed  to  climb  aboard,  scaling  perilous  ladders,  and  jumping 
from  another  boat  to  her.  We  ran  about  the  dedc  and  down  in 
the  cabin,  longing  to  be  back  in  the  summer  time.  In  one  of  the 
drawers  we  found  the  chart  on  which  we  had  often  traced  our 
course  and  the  account  of  a  day's  race  we  had  almost  won. 
Recalling  memories  to  each  other  we  stayed  till  it  grew  dark, 
when  we  reluctantly  left  our  darling  boat  alone  again. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  STUDY  OF  STYLE 

What  Style  is.  In  the  foregoing  pages  the  word  style 
has  been  frequently  used.  There  it  has  meant  the  manner  in 
which  thought  is  expressed  rather  than  the  structure  or  ar- 
rangement of  material.  "  Manner  in  which  thought  is  ex- 
pressed," is  a  vague  phrase  and  requires  further  explanation. 
Matter  and  manner  are  not  actually  separable,  in  this  sense, 
that  any  body  of  written  material  is  also  written  in  some  man- 
ner, by  some  particular  means.  You  cannot  write  without 
something  to  write  about,  without  some  arrangement  of  these 
things,  and  without  a  medium  of  expression.  This  medium 
is  words  combined  into  sentences.  The  study  of  style  is  mainly 
the  study  of  combinations  of  words  into  sentences  that  go 
to  make  up  the  expression  of  ideas. 

In  its  broadest  sense  the  term  style  as  commonly  used 
means  any  writing  whatsoever:  Professor  Wendell,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  term  "  means  simply  the  expression  of  thought 
or  emotion  in  written  words;  it  applies  equally  to  an  epic, 
a  sermon,  a  love-letter,  an  invitation  to  an  evening  party,"  * 
The  same  inclusiveness,  from  a  more  personal  point  of  view, 
is  found  in  Brunetiere's  definition,  "  Style  is  one's  manner  of 
expressing  oneself."  *  These  definitions,  though  very  general, 
have  the  merit  of  being  all-embracing  and  broadly  catholic: 
any  piece  of  writing,  per  se,  has  style,  is  style,  and  one  may 
study  style  with  a  most  open  mind.  But  (2)  the  term  style 
is  also  used  to  mean  the  quality,  aim,  or,  better,  a  result,  or  one 

*  Barrett  Wendell:    English  Composition,  p.  4. 
*F.  Bruneti^re  in  La  grande  encyclopidie,  Vol.  XXX. 
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of  the  many  results,  of  writing,  as  regards,  not  thought,  but 
expression  of  thought 

Now  various  notions  as  to  what  the  result  of  this  combina- 
tion of  words  into  sentences  should  be  have  given  rise  to  much 
variety  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  style.  It  is  a  word  to 
conjure  with,  a  term  of  great  allurement  and  respectability, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  ambiguous  and  indefinite 
words  in  the  language.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  state  all 
these  notions  of  the  results  of  the  combinations  of  words  into 
sentences,*  but  the  more  common  ones  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. The  result  aimed  at  may  be  clear  and  forcible  expres- 
sion, coming,  as  in  Spencer's  well-known  thesis,  from  the 
altruistic  desire  of  the  writer  to  promote  "  the  economy  of  the 
reader's  attention,"*  An  important  result  is  also  held  to  be 
the  expression  of  individuality ;  the  style  that,  over  and  above 
its  explicit  statement,  conveys  some  personal  sense  of  the 
writer,  that  style  achieves  a  fine  result.  "  He  has  a  style  of  his 
own,"  "  He  knows  how  to  swing  a  style,"  are  common  sayings 
that  illustrate  this  attitude  toward  the  matter,  which  has  found 
expression  in  several  essays  on  style.*  Again,  the  combination 
of  words  into  sentences  should,  according  to  a  third  view,  some- 
how result  in  something  that  is,  in  its  most  important  aspect, 
neither  the  clear,  forcible  expression  of  thought,  adapted  or 
not  to  a  particular  audience,  nor  yet  the  impression  of  a  person- 
ality,—  but  in  something  that  is  above  all  these  —  an  ideal 
possession,  the  attribute  of  the  rare  soul,  the  hall-mark  of  the 
elect, —  in  a  word  Styled  "  He  has  style,"  some  of  us  say,  just 
as  we  might  say  that  he  has  form,  sense,  grace,  agility,  cour- 
age, character,  property,  or  any  of  those  things  that  are  made 
up  of  many  specific  acts,  things,  and  impressions.     Only  to 

>  For  fuller  treatment  see  my  Representative  Essays  on  the  Theory 
of  Style, 

*  Herbert  Spencer:    The  Philosophy  of  Style. 

•John  Addington  Symonds:  Notes  on  Style;  William  WatscMi: 
The  Mystery  of  Style, 

« Ibid,  and  F.  Harrison :    On  English  Prose, 
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have  style  is  rarer  than  to  have  most  of  these  other  things.  A 
variant  of  this  idea  is  the  diffusion  of  grace  and  beauty,  of  a 
technical  kind,  as  with  Stevenson's  familiar  doctrine/ 

All  these  opinions  and  results  are  legitimate;  these,  and 
many  other  opinions,  are  the  result  of  a  more  or  less  careful 
observation  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  combinations  of 
words  into  sentences,  in^  usually,  considerable  bodies  of  matter. 
In  all  these  instances,  observation  singles  out  certain  qualities, 
certain  residua,  so  to  speak,  from'  the  great  mass  of  common- 
place combinations  of  words  into  sentences,  and  the  residua 
are  variously  called  "  economy  of  the  reader's  attention,"  "  the 
impression  of  personality,"  "  style,"  or  what  not.  A  score  of 
other  results  will  occur  to  any  one.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  no  one  has  given  a  complete  account  of  style ;  it  is  not 
possible,  and  possibly  not  desirable,  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  style  is  one  of  those  large  and  fundamental  words 
such  as  Socrates,  according  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  spent 
much  of  his  own  and  other  people's  time  in  getting  other 
people  to  define,  without  attempting  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion himself.  He  admitted  the  impossibility.  We  recognize 
certain  familiar  objects  —  water,  brooms,  life,  etc., —  but  it  is 
very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  tell  what  they  really  are ;  they 
may  be  described  by  their  functions,  their  component  parts, 
their  attributes,  their  accompaniments,  and  in  various  other 
ways,  but  the  essence  of  water,  brooms,  life,  etc.,  is  not  easily 
resolved.  So  with  style,  courage,  honesty,  and  a  host  of  famil- 
iar terms  that  stand  for  mental  concepts  or  a  series  of  specific 
phenomena.  Perhaps  it  is  best  not  to  try  to  define  such  terms 
as  style;  for  our  purposes  in  this  book  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  "  study  of  style  "  is  the  study  of  the  combinations  of 
words  into  sentences  for  the  sake  of  expressing  facts  and  ideas. 
We  shall  then,  without  attempting  any  incursion  into  the  secret 
of  the  term,  be  frankly  employing  the  term  to  mean  the  use 
of  words  and  sentences  in  writing. 

^  On  Style  in  Literature, 
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For  practical  purposes,  it  is  best  to  go  back  to  the  actual 
process  of  writing,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  11),  consists 
of  planning  composition,  of  writing,  and  of  revision.  The  first 
does  not  apply  to  style,  as  ordinarily  conceived.  In  writing, 
a  sensible  person  keeps  his  eye  on  his  material  and  gets  it 
out  as  well  as  he  can;  here  he  will  inevitably  manifest  some 
"  manner  of  expressing  himself,"  which  may  be  very  rapid 
or  delightful  or  forcible,  or  what  not  In  revising,  a  writer 
may  alter  his  work  considerably,  may  revise  sentences,  may 
reword  phrases, —  all  for  what  he  regards  as  the  betterment 
of  his  work  —  to  heighten  an  effect,  to  make  a  passage  more 
exact,  to  extrude  dragging  or  unnecessary  matter.  All  this  he 
may  do  for  his  own  satisfaction,  because  he  likes  one  thing 
better  than  another  or  thinks  that  it  reads  more  smoothly  or 
may  think  that  certain  expressions  will  not  pass  with  the  audi- 
ence he  has  in  view.  We  put  on  our  store  clothes  when  we 
address  certain  people,  and  gloves,  and  silk  hats  on  other 
occasions.  Such  matters  a  writer  has  frequently  to  contemplate 
in  writing,  and  if  his  first  copy  has  admitted  some  sentences 
and  words  that  will  not  do,  he  changes  these  in  his  revision, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  or  with  the  aid  of 
friendly  criticism. 

What  good  style  is.  "  According  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment " —  herein  lies  the  difficulty.  No  one  will  "  write  himself 
down  an  ass  "  if  he  can  help  it ;  the  trouble  comes  in  knowing 
what  it  is  to  write  well.  A  group  of  people  may  evolve  a 
theory  of  style  and  try  to  put  it  into  practice,  just  as  small  girls 
beginning  their  teens  evolve  theories  of  dress,  which  they  at- 
tempt to  put  into  practice  as  far  as  their  parents'  purse  permits, 
or  as  certain  youth  find  their  ideal  of  style  in  "  manly  "  expres- 
sion, not  always  of  a  refined  character.  These  and  other  in- 
stances of  a  similar  psychological  nature  lead  to  more  or  less 
consciously  expressed  theories  of  style,  such  as  those  legitimate, 
interesting,  stimulating  and  often  widely  accepted  theories  that 
we  have  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Or,  again, 
the  habits  of  a  community  or  a  class  impose  a  kind  of  style  on 
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the  writer  or  speaker,  and  consequently  there  are  local  and 
dialectical  styles,  the  style  of  professions,  of  occupations,  of 
Cockneydom,  of  the  prize-ring,  the  race-track,  the  baseball  re- 
porter, and  many  others  more  or  less  peculiar,  local,  and  well- 
recognized.  In  general,  one  may  say  that  the  good  styles  are 
those  that  tend  to  become  current  and  diffused  and  permanent ; 
the  bad  those  that  are  highly  local,  crudely  individual,  and 
limited  to  the  life  of  the  devisers. 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  boundaries  of  good  style  are,  of  the  limits  within 
which  one  must  write  and  speak.    These  are  the  chief : 

I.  Good  style  in  English  employs  English  words  in  the 
sense  that  is  most  widely  recognized  at  the  piesent  time,  or, 
in  ancient  matters,  of  the  time  of  writing.  Usage  is  therefore 
(i)  present  and  (2)  national,  though  national  usage  is  not,  in 
all  particulars,  the  same  in  England  as  in  America.  English  is 
spoken  by  too  many  people  in  too  many  countries  to  make  any 
one  English  speaking  country  the  ultimate  standard  of  appeal. 
The  last  word  on  such  a  matter  would  be  something  like  this : 
"  No  conscientious  American  writer  would  hesitate  to  use  such 
and  such  a  word  in  this  connection,  and,  if  the  same  phrase  is 
not  used  in  England,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  an  entirely  good 
English  expression."  There  are,  in  short,  many  instances  of 
divided  usage,  where  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  one  of 
the  country  or  the  one  that  ccMnes  easiest.  Usage  is  also  (3) 
reputable,  in  that  one  should  conform  to  the  practice  of  that 
vast  body  of  writers  and  speakers, —  literary,  practical,  scien- 
tific, philosophical, —  whose  work  makes  up  the  body  of  inter- 
esting, sensible,  substantial  English  writing  and  speaking,  whose 
recorded  work  is  the  basis  of  our  dictionaries.  Evidently  the 
confines  of  reputable  usage  are  being  constantly  enlarged. 
The  reasons  for  observing  these  limitations  of  standard  Eng- 
lish are  that  if  one  does  not  use  English  words  as  they  are 
ordinarily  used,  one  may  be  misunderstood,  may  be  regarded 
as  affected,  ignorant,  or  vulgar.  Above  all,  there  is  in  good 
style  a  sense  for  the  English  language.    The  following  passage. 
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so  excellent  as  to  demand  quotation^  states  the  best  modem 
view  of  the  matter :  • 

The  three  attitudes  toward  language  which  we  have  thus  far 
spoken  of,  the  anarchistic,  the  aristocratic,  and  the  oligarchic, 
may  all  be  described  as  anti-social  in  character.  They  emphasize 
the  activity  of  the  individual  in  opposition  to,  not  in  harmony 
with,  the  activity  of  the  many.  They  differ  thus  far  from  the 
fourth  and  final  class  of  the  users  of  language,  those  who  may 
be  called  the  social  democrats.  The  social  democrat  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  individual  in  the  language,  but  only  as  that  right 
is  conditioned  by  his  responsibility  to  the  other  members  of  the 
linguistic  community.  He  avoids  therefore  the  extreme  of  lib- 
eralism, on  the  one  hand,  the  result  of  which  would  be  license, 
and  on  the  other,  that  extreme  of  conservatism  which  would  set 
up  arbitrary  distinctions  in  language.  He  steers  a  middle  course 
and  unites  himself  to  the  great  body  of  the  normal,  intelligent 
speakers  and  writers  of  the  language.  He  neither  assumes  the 
burden  of  responsibility  himself,  nor  places  it  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  few  arbitrarily  chosen  judges.  In  matters  of  language  he 
sends  his  eye  abroad  and  examines  his  whole  linguistic  surround- 
ing. He  observes  here  and  there  the  little  groups  of  the  lawless, 
the  polite  and  the  precise ;  but  he  turns  from  these  and  directs  his 
attention  to  that  great  body  of  the  users  of  the  language  in  which 
language  lives  and  grows  as  it  answers  its  immediate  social  needs, 
and  of  this  body  he  endeavors  to  become  a  sympathetic  and  active 
member.  His  linguistic  problems  become  then  social  problems, 
problems  in  social  adaptation,  changing  continually  as  the  social 
group  and  situation  change,  but  offering  always  the  same  method 
of  approach.  In  determining  his  linguistic  sympathies,  he  will 
endeavor  to  keep  his  mind  free  from  narrow  theories  and  prej- 
udices, from  faddist  and  fashionable  conceits,  and  will  strive  to 
place  himself  in  such  an  attitude  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  realize 
and  to  become  a  part  of  that  central  and  broad  movement  in  the 
life  of  the  language  by  virtue  of  which  language  becomes  a  com- 
mon social  possession  of  a  people,  a  record  of  its  life  and  its 
being.  It  is  here  that  he  will  find  the  feeling  for  the  idiom  pre- 
served with  a  certainty  and  a  sincerity  that  no  amount  of  learned 

•  George  Philip  Krapp :  A  Social  View  of  Language,  The  Fornm, 
Vol  XXXIX,  p.  272, 
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or  aesthetic  theorizing  can  impart  Fashions  may  come  and 
fashions  may  go,  theories  may  grow  ancient  and  be  replaced  by 
new  ones;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  has  gcme  on  forever,  and 
that  is  the  continuous  current  of  the  main  stream  of  the  life  of 
the  language.  From  Beowulf  to  Chaucer,  from  Chaucer  to  Shake- 
speare, from  Shakespeare  to  the  present  day,  there  has  been  an 
unbroken  thread  of  life,  a  historical  succession  of  the  spirit  which 
makes  Beowulf  more  intimately  the  possession  of  the  English  lan- 
guage than  it  ever  can  be  of  the  French,  Italian,  or  even  the 
German.  How  shall  we  find  that  thread  of  life  in  the  language 
of  to-day?  For  certainly  it  will  be  the  desire  of  every  one  to 
follow  its  leadings  wherever  they  may  go,  to  become  a  part  of  the 
life  of  the  present  which  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  future. 
In  endeavoring  to  answer  this  question  we  may  find  light  in  a 
paragraph  from  Johnson's  Preface  to  Shakespeare,  in  which  he  is 
discussing  the  language  of  Shakespeare's  comedies: 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every  nation,  a  style  which 
never  becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant 
and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  respective  language 
as  to  remain  settled  and  tmaltered,  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  among  ^ose  who  speak  only 
to  be  understood,  without  ambition  of  elegance.  The  polite  are  always 
catching  modish  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from  established 
forms  of  speech  in  hope  of  finding  or  making  better;  those  wt»o  wish 
for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar  when  the  vulgar  is  right;  but  there 
is  a  conversation  above  grossness  and  below  refinement,  where  pro- 
priety resides  and  where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gathered  his  comic 
dialogue. 

"A  conversation  above  grossness  and  below  refinement,  where 
propriety  resides,"  what  is  this  but  the  conversation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  normal  intelligent  members  of  the  linguistic  com- 
munity, of  those  who  care  little  for  arbitrary  and  theoretical 
standards,  but  who,  with  open  and  unprejudiced  minds,  accept 
what  is  effective  and  expressive  wherever  tfiey  find  it?  Here,  in 
this  body,  the  speaker  will  find  the  source  of  authority  for  the 
colloquial  speech,  and  to  it  the  literary  artist  must  always  return 
as  to  the  origin  of  all  that  is  sane,  expressive  and  beautiful  in 
the  language.  In  the  end,  he  who  wishes  to  settle  the  question  of 
his  responsibility  toward  the  language,  toward  his  fellows  in  the 
linguistic  state,  and  toward  those  who  shall  come  after  him,  must 
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recognize  the  duty  of  an  understanding  of  the  linguistic  will  of 
this  social  body  and  the  duty  of  an  intelligent  cooperation  with  it. 

2.  Good  style,  in  like  manner,  uses  a  syntax  that  is  Eng- 
lish ;  its  sentences  and  constructions  are  English.  One  is  not 
likely  actually  to  use  a  foreign  grammar  in  writing  his  own  lan- 
guage, but  occasionally  a  foreign  manner  of  phrase  or  sentence 
slips  in,  or  odd  arrangement  may,  indeed,  as  with  Carlyle,  be  a 
matter  of  constant  affectation.  Sentences  in  English  may 
move  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  they  should  run  like  English 
sentences.  The  foregoing  quotation  also  applies  to  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences  as  a  part  of  language. 

3.  Good  style  also  contemplates  the  thought,  which  it  aims 
to  present  as  clearly  as  possible,  either  in  an  exact  way  or,  at 
the  other  extreme,  by  making  its  import  or  effect  immistakable. 
A  style  is  not  good,  if,  using  entirely  "  authorized  "  words  and 
good  sentences,  it  nevertheless  does  not  represent  its  thought 
adequately. 

4.  Good  style,  finally,  varies  with  the  audience  and  the  occa- 
sion. What  language,  what  form  of  sentences, —  we  always 
revert  to  language  and  sentences, —  is  good  for  one  occasion  is 
not  good  for  another.  A  form  of  expression,  wholly  good  as 
English,  may  not  be  suitable  for  an  occasion  or  a  particular 
audience.  Following  this  fact,  certain  so-called  types  of  style 
are  sometimes  recognized,  as  the  oratorical,  the  journalistic, 
etc.,  all  loosely  corresponding  to  the  more  or  less  conventional- 
ized occasions  that  we  have  before  examined.  This  matter  is 
of  slight  moment,  however,  compared  with  the  first  three.  One 
is,  generally,  on  the  safe  side,  if  he  expresses  himself  as  ac- 
curately as  possible  in  the  current  tongue. 

Within  these  limits  style  may  be  about  anything.  A  max- 
imum of  meaning  for  the  number  of  words  would  probably 
represent  the  aim  of  style.  This  maximum  might  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  exactitude,  of  personality,  of  beauty,  according  to 
various  conceptions.  Language  may  be  as  varied  as  possible ; 
a  positive  ideal  may  be  to  acquire  "regularity,  uniformity, 
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precision,  balance,"  •  to  be  rid  of  all  "  surplusage  "  *®  to  weave 
a  beautiful  "  pattern  "  **  in  words,  to  "  economize  the  attention 
of  the  reader,"  ^*  or  one  may  affect  style  coupi  or  style  soutenu, 
the  epigrammatic  or  sententious  manner,  the  deliberative  man- 
ner, or  what  not, —  always,  of  course,  under  the  penalties  be- 
fore mentioned  and  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  language. 
One  is  bound  in  style  as  in  human  affairs:  he  may  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  property,  but  if  he  rebels  against  tfie  govern- 
ment in  which  his  land  lies,  or  makes  himself  obnoxious  to  his 
neighbors,  or  does  things  that  are  not  fairly  normal  and  sen- 
sible, he  is  likely  to  get  into  more  or  less  serious  trouble. 

The  description  of  style.  A  matter  of  great  practical  im- 
portance in  the  study  of  style  is  the  finding  of  terms  or  cate- 
gories that  shall  successfully  characterize  the  phenomena. 
The  object  of  such  terms  and  categories  is,  obviously,  so  far  as 
practice  is  concerned,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  student  or 
the  reader  or  the  writer  to  certain  matters  on  which  his  atten- 
tion should  be  generally  or  particularly  fixed.  Two  chief 
methods  exist:  the  first  describes  style  by  its  details,  through 
analysis  of  its  component  parts ;  the  other  names  general  effects. 
These  must  be  briefly  explained. 

I.  The  first  method  is  usually  followed  in  rhetorical  study. 
Style  is  analyzed  into  its  elements  or  media,  that  is,  into  words, 
sentences,  and  also  paragraphs,  and  these  are  characterized 
from  different  points  of  view.  The  style  of  any  writer  is  taken, 
be  he  a  writer  of  great  literature  or  a  writer  of  college  themes, 
and  observations  are  made  on  his  vocabulary,  and  his  sen- 
tences. The  description  of  the  diction  usually  relates  to  the 
length  and  simplicity  of  the  words,  to  their  correct  usage,  to 
their  derivation,  to  their  accuracy,  to  their  number,  copiousness, 
and  variety,  to  their  clearness  or  their  suggestiveness,  their 
dignity  or  their  familiarity  or  their  commonness,  their  abstract- 

•  Matthew  Arnold :    Emerson, 
10 Walter  Pater:    Style, 
"  R.  L.  Stevenson :    On  Style  in  Literature, 
12  Spencer :    The  Philosophy  of  Style, 
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ness  or  concreteness,  and  other  classes  more  or  less  opposed 
to  one  another.  With  sentences^  the  chief  points  of  observa- 
tion contemplate  length,  grammatical  correctness,  looseness  or 
periodicity,  balance,  unity  of  subject,  emphasis  of  word  or 
phrase,  coherence  in  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  and  such  like, 
all  partly  concerned  with  grammatical,  partly  concerned  with 
rhetorical  effects.  From  these  observations  certain  prevailing 
matters  may  be  noted  in  any  particular  piece  of  writing,  as 
objects  for  praise  or  for  reform,  or  simply  for  characteriza- 
tion. A  writer's  style  may  be  conspicuous  for  its  Latin  words, 
as  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  for  its  purity  and  simplicity  of 
diction,  as  with  Swift,  for  its  carefully  wrought  balances,  as 
with  Arnold,  for  limited  vocabulary  and  loose  sentences,  as 
with  very  many  men.  From  many  descriptions  of  this  kind, 
of  good  and  of  poor  writers,  inferences  are  made  and  ideals 
are  promulgated  as  to  what  various  aspects  of  a  good  English 
style  and  of  the  common  run  of  mediocrity  in  writing  may  be. 
Again,  constant  and  conspicuous  use  of  certain  characteristics, 
as  simple  words,  loose  sentences,  long  words,  short  sentences, 
produce  certain  effects,  to  be  cultivated  or  avoided  by  the  en- 
couragement or  the  repression  of  the  trait  in  question. 

2.  Style  is  also  characterized  by  general  effects  and  by  gen- 
eral fashions.  Thus  styles  are  described  by  a  variety  of  gen- 
eral terms,  which  name,  often  the  quality  of  the  writer,  often 
the  effect  on  the  reader  or  hearer,  often  something  that  seems 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  writing  itself,  often  something  of 
an  epoch.  A  style  may  be  warm,  glowing,  austere ;  it  may  be 
monotonous,  stimulating,  or  charming;  it  may  be  jerky,  in- 
volved, or  smooth ;  it  may  be  early  Victorian,  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, Carlylesque,  and  great  many  different  things.  It  is  con- 
venient oftentimes  to  use  such  terms  in  criticism,  leaving  the 
writer  to  apply  them  as  he  sees  fit,  but  for  further  study  of 
these  effects  one  is  usually  thrown  back  on  the  analytical 
method  before  described  to  get  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Both  of  these  methods,  especially  when  used  in  conjunction, 
are  very  useful ;  probably  no  better  means  have  yet  been  found 
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for  describing  style.  But  they  evidently  come  far  short,  in 
many  respects,  of  effecting  their  purpose.  Two  writers  may, 
for  example,  be  very  much  alike  when  accounted  for  analytic- 
ally; they  may  be  about  equally  periodic,  may  use  an  equal 
proportion  of  native  words;  and  yet  may  differ  much  in 
effect.  Conversely,  many  of  the  effects  named  may  be  due  to 
very  different  causes.  Again,  analysis  may  be  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes that  are  valueless  and  misleading.  To  tell  us  that 
Macaulay's  sentences,  for  example,  average  about  twenty-three 
words  in  length  is  to  describe  nothing  important  so  far  as  style 
is  concerned ;  for  it  is  plain  that  any  individual  sentence  may 
and  probably  does  vary  much  from  this  average,  and  that  varia- 
tion certainly  goes  far  toward  making  style  agreeable.  The 
only  fact  of  value  is  that  an  average  of  twenty-three  words  is 
not  very  long,  is  possibly  a  short  sentence,  whereas,  an  average 
of  two  or  three  times  that,  as  with  Ruskin,  might  be  esteemed 
a  high  average.  Nor,  again,  is  the  fact  that  a  writer  uses 
thirty  per  cent,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  Latin  derived  words 
in  discourse,  and  another  only  ten  per  cent.,  of  any  practical 
importance;  it  merely  suggests  the  cause  for  an  effect.  All 
arbitrary  or  doctrinaire  prescriptions  and  inferences  about  such 
matters,  as  that  a  good  style  contains  such  and  such  a  per- 
centage of  native  words,  are  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they 
call  attention  to  wording.  We  all  know  that  effective  style 
depends  very  largely  on  qualities  that  cannot  be  analyzed,  upon 
turns  of  phrase, —  unexpected  rather  than  commonplace, —  on 
many  individual  ways  and  means  of  expression,  on  fullness  of 
meaning,  and  therefore  all  these  methods  really  do  no  more 
than  to  call  attention  to  phenomena  and  suggest  various  inter- 
esting things. 

Method  of  this  study.  In  the  following  study  of  style  we 
shall  consider  words  and  sentences  separately,  for  the  sake  of 
finding  out  the  meaning  of  the  usual  terms  and  categories  that 
are  employed  with  reference  to  them.  These  once  appre- 
hended, it  becomes  a  much  more  important  matter  to  consider 
words  in  their  combination  into  sentences,  for  then  only  style 
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begins  to  appear.  Words  standing  alcHie  have  rarely  value  as 
style  or  as  sense ;  it  is  only  when  they  arc  combined,  when  we 
begin  to  say  and  think  things  about  them  that  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  style  or  of  sense.  "  Alien,"  for  example,  is  a  wholly 
good  English  word,  doubtless  of  Latin  derivation  —  it  may 
have  come  over  with  the  Conqueror.  Standing  by  itself  it 
may  suggest  Chinese,  foreigners,  Ellis  Island^  natives,  aborig- 
ines, and  many  other  things.  Only  in  its  association  with 
other  ideas  does  it  come  to  mean  an3rthing  of  importance. 
That  association  is  conveyed  by  other  words  in  sentences,  and 
the  whole  matter  takes  on  a  different  aspect;  thus: 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn.^* 

Here  the  word  probably  reaches  in  maximum  of  meaning  in 
-corded  English  literature, —  until  another  poet  gives  it  an 
even  greater  suggestiveness.  The  problem  of  style,  in  short, 
is  to  make  language, —  that  is,  words  combined  into  sentences, 
and  expressing  feelings  and  perceptions  and  ideas, —  yield  the 
maximum  of  meaning  that  is  consonant  with  the  object  or 
purpose  that  the  writer  has  in  view. 

EXERCISES 

1.  In  any  of  the  foregoing  extracts  or  the  essays  that  have 
been  referred  to  in  Part  I,  tell  which  you  find  most  satisfactory 
as  regards  manner  of  expression. 

2.  Try  to  show  what  particular  aspects  of  the  style  or  manner 
you  find  most  satisfactory.    Tell  what  is  particularly  good. 

3.  Explain  what  seems  to  you  to  be  constantly  characteristic 
of  the  style  of  any  of  these  extracts. 

4.  Describe  the  style  of  Swift,  Burke,  Johnson,  Lamb,  De 
Quincey,  Newman,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Arnold,  Macaulay,  Addison, 
Bacon,  Emerson,  Stevenson,  and  other  illustrious  prose  writers. 
Give  reasons  for  thinking, —  if  you  so  think, —  that  one  of  these 

i» Keats:    Ode  to  the  Nightingale, 
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writers  makes  better  prose  than  another.     (See  Matthew  Arnold's 
Emerson  for  a  statement  of  reasons  of  one  sort.) 

5.  How  far  has  the  style  of  any  one  of  these  authors,  as 
Bacon,  Addison,  or  Macaulay,  to  do  with  characteristics  that  you 
may  have  noted? 

6.  Read  commentaries  on  the  style  of  these  and  other  authors 
noting  how  the  style  is  described  and  noting  also  statements  for 
which  you  cannot  see  the  evidence.  (For  example.  Pater's  Lamb, 
Arnold's  Wordsworth.) 

7.  State  the  gist  of  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style,  Pater's 
Style  and  Stevenson's  On  Style  in  Literature.  What  does  Spencer 
mean  by  the  **  economy  of  the  reader's  attention,"  Pater  by  "  sur- 
plusage," and  "good"  style?    Stevenson  by  the  "pattern?" 
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CHAPTER  II 

WORDS 

About  any  piece  of  writing,  whether  formal  work,  stated 
school  exercise,  or  merely  a  personal  letter,  certain  questions 
are  always  likely  to  arise.  The  first  question  is  always  im- 
minent, and  it  may  be  asked  of  any  writing  whatsoever;  the 
others  are  rather  more  special  and  learned.    The  questions  are : 

1.  What  is  meant  by  this  word  or  expression?  or.  Does  this 
word  say  what  you  intended? 

2.  Would  not  some  other  word  or  phrase  more  forcibly  or 
agreeably  convey  the  idea? 

3.  Cannot  all  this  be  said  in  fewer  words?  or,  conversely. 
Are  there  enough  words  to  make  the  meaning  clear? 

These  we,  are  sure  to  ask  in  criticizing  formal  exercises 
when  we  are  specifically  dealing  with  words.  In  the  case  of 
practised  writers,  we  usually  assume  that  they  use  the  words 
that  they  mean,  and  consequently  we  agree  or  disagree  with 
their  ideas  or  their  morals,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Where  we 
are  predisposed  to  admiration,  the  three  questions  usually  take 
the  form  of  exclamation,  and  we  may  cry,  "  How  accurate  his 
language  is!    How  forcible  and  charming!    How  terse!*' 

It  is  evident  that  in  some  cases  identical  things  might  give 
rise  to  any  one  of  the  foregoing  questions;  nevertheless,  they 
furnish  a  convenient  starting-point  for  the  study  of  words. 
In  order  to  get  the  maximum  of  meaning  out  of  language, 
one  must  use  words  as  accurately  as  possible,  or  as  forcibly 
and  pleasantly  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  one 
should  also  use  as  few  words  as  he  can.  Before  passing 
to  these  matters,  something  must  be  said  about  that  group 
of  words  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  outside  the  limits 
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of  good  style.  These  are  called  barbarisms  and  they  are  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

Barbarisms  are  words  not  English,  i.  e.,  words  that  are  actu- 
ally foreign  or  words  that  were  once  good  English  or  words 
which  are  new  coined  on  English  analogy  but  which  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  body  of  language  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  A  barbarism,  in  short,  is  a  word  not 
in  good  use.  A  satisfactory  classification  of  barbarisms  is 
the  following :  ^ 

Foreign  Words  —  for  which  there  are  good  English  equivalents. 
Artist  (for  actor),  distingue,  furore,  in  medias  res,  n6e,  role 
(part). 

Obsolete  Words,  Foreword  (an  affectation  for  preface),  for 
to,  gotten  (for  got),  quoth. 

New  Coinages.  Baseballist,  burglarize,  bike,  combine  (noun), 
educationalist,  suicide  (verb),  trolley  (for  trolley-car). 

Slang,  Invite  (noun),  nit,  size  up,  squelch  (snub),  steal 
(noun),  stunt. 

Technical  Words,    Luff,  go  in  stays,  cut  on  th6  bias,  home-run. 

Localisms.    Carryall,  homesteader,  illy,  sightly. 

Abbreviations.    Cap   (captain),  exam,  gent,  gym,  prexy,  prof. 

Vulgarisms.    Ain't,  everywheres,  tasty. 

If  any  of  these  words  were  used  in  serious  writing  (outside 
of  dialogue  and  quotation)  either  of  the  first  two  foregoing 
questions  might  properly  be  asked.  But  not  all  these  expres- 
sions are  equally  un-English,  equally  objectionable.  Furore 
is  not  so  bad  as  distingui,  gotten  as  foreword,  trolley  as  base- 
ballist  or  educationalist  (it  for  one  reason  is  shorter  than 
trolley-car,  whereas  educationalist  is  much  longer  than  edu- 
cator) ^  size  up  and  squelch  as  nit,  carryall  as  homesteader, 
gym  as  gent,  and  the  technical  words  are  indispensable  in 
their  place ;  luff  and  home-run  cannot  be  dispensed  with  either 
in  usage  or  in  practice. 

^  Quoted  from  A.  H.  Thomdike's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Compo- 
sition, p.  ^00. 
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I.    The  Meaning  of  Words. 

The  first  thing  in  giving  style  its  fullest  meaning  is  evi- 
dently accurate  use.  If,  for  example,  as  in  much  modem 
discourse,  dandy  or  some  class,  or  classy,  is  the  favorite  ad- 
jective of  praise,  fierce  or  rotten  of  blame;  grab  the  familiar 
verb  of  acquisition,  bunch  the  common  collective  noun  (e.g., 
"  a  big  bunch  of  concrete  work,"  "  a  bunch  of  drunks,"  i.  e.,  a 
group  of  tipsy  people)  discourse  is  likely  to  suffer  in  point  of 
accuracy  and  elegance.  So,  too,  with  more  pretentious,  less 
vigorous  phrases,  as  "  the  beautifully  located  stucco  home  of 
Mr.  Jones"  and  its  companions  in  cheapness.  Nearly  all 
these  are  known  as 

Improprieties,  which  are  good  English  words  used  in  a  sense 
that  is  not  English.  They  are  much  more  common  than  bar- 
barisms. It  is  evident  that  if  our  vocabulary  contains  very 
few  words  we  stand  in  danger  of  making  one  word  do  work 
for  which  it  was  never  intended;  dandy,  fierce,  bunch,  home, 
scandal  (=any  bit  of  college  news)  and  a  host  of  such  words 
are  examples  of  this  fact.  Conversely,  a  large  and  loosely 
used  vocabulary  may  result  in  much  inaccuracy;  hence  we 
have  such  stodc  improprieties  as  aggravate  for  provoke  or 
vex,  transpire  for  happen,  and  even  such  misses  as  malign 
for  benign.  These  examples  indicate  the  variety  of  sources 
from  which  improprieties  may  spring,  as  the  slang  habit,  pre- 
tentiousness, affectation,  aphasia,  and  much  else. 

Vague  words  and  definite  words.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
improprieties  is  evidently  to  use  words  in  as  definite  a  sense 
as  possible.  A  word  is  definite  when  the  limits  of  its  mean- 
ing are  well  understood.  A  vague  word  or  an  ambiguous 
word  is  one  in  which  the  boundaries  of  meaning  are  not  at 
all  clear  or  to  which  several  meanings  may  be  given  in  any 
one  passage.  Context,  as  we  shall  see  later,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  vagueness,  ambiguity,  and  indefiniteness. 
Aside  from  context,  the  shorter,  more  familiar,  and  more 
specific  word  is  likely  to  be  more  definite  than  the  long,  the 
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pompous,  and  the  general  word;  burn  or  eat  is  usually  more 
definite  than  consume;  fall,  throw,  or  hurl  than  precipitate; 
coffin  than  casket;  legs  than  lower  limbs;  go  to  bed  than  re- 
tire. But  there  are  evidently  many  instances  where  the  longer 
word  is  entirely  definite :  in  science  and  mathematics,  for  ex- 
ample, all  words, —  as  precipitate  in  chemistry, —  have  to  be 
used  to  mean  certain  things.  Obviously,  too,  one  cannot  al- 
ways say  go  to  bed  instead  of  retire,  since  retire  means  other 
things  as  well,  or  coffin  for  casket.  The  point  is  that  any  word 
should  be  saved  for  its  most  usual,  and  hence  its  most  ordi- 
narily definite  meaning.  Hence,  to  revert  to  our  former  ex- 
amples, it  is  not  well  to  say  bunch  when  we  mean  mass  or 
group  or  party  or  clique,  or  to  say  dandy  when  we  mean  pleas- 
ant, good,  excellent,  or  refined  or  any  other  meritorious  thing 
or  quality.  To  use  words  as  definitely  as  possible  is  a  matter 
of  so  great  importance  that  exact  writers  are  at  pains,  often- 
times, to  define  precisely  what  they  mean  by  an  important  term. 
Instances  will  occur  to  any  one;  Mill  has  furnished  us  one 
on  page  71.  Indeed  many  essays  and  books  are  nothing  but 
explanations  of  the  way  in  which  a  writer  is  going  to  use 
a  word  and  the  information  or  the  suggestions  that  arise  there- 
from. What  IS  Mr.  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth  but  a 
long  explanation  of  a  term,  which  reduces  a  vague  concep- 
tion to  a  series  of  definite  facts  and  observations,  or  Emer- 
son's The  American  Scholar  but  an  attempt  to  give  to  the  term 
definition  and  suggestiveness  ? 

It  must  be  remarked  that  many  words  in  wholly  good  use 
and  as  common  as  can  be,  are  not  definite.  Several  such  words 
have  already  been  spoken  of, —  courage,  style,  honesty,  and 
there  is  a  legion  of  others.  They  are  proper,  legitimate,  and 
wholly  indispensable.  What  they  do  is  really  to  provide  us 
with  short  cuts  or  convenient  labels  of  approbation  or  disap- 
proval. Somebody  does  a  specific  thing,  and  we  call  him  a 
sneak,  a  coward,  a  brave  fellow,  or  we  cite  him  as  an  example 
of  meanness,  timidity,  or  courage.  The  general  meaning  of 
the  terms  is  often  exceedingly  hard  to  define,  and  yet  we  are 
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right  in  not  refusing  to  use  them.  Here  again,  however,  a 
careful  person  will  discriminate  between,  say,  cowardice  and 
timidity,  or  courage  and  bravery,  and  in  such  instances  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  word  may  be  of  value. 

General  words  and  specific  words.  Something  like  the 
difference  between  definite  words  and  vague  words  is  the  dif- 
ference between  general  words  and  specific  words.  General 
words  name  the  genus,  the  division,  the  class,  specific  words, 
the  species,  the  variety,  the  individual.  Animal,  died,  good,  are 
very  general  words ;  man,  kill,  honest,  are  less  general ;  doctor, 
murder,  punctilious,  are  pretty  specific ;  and  as  we  get  further 
down  toward  the  individual  we  find  very  specific  words  like 
hanged  or  the  barbarism  electrocuted.  Evidently,  much  defi- 
niteness  is  gained  by  the  use  of  specific  words,  iince  each  is 
more  likely  than  the  general  word  to  call  up  an  exact  image. 
Thus  the  chances  are  that  it  is  better  to  say  walked  or  strolled 
or  ran  or  marched  or  whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  than  to 
say  went.  But  this  is  not  always  so,  for  the  general  word,  as 
went,  may  enable  us  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  unimportant 
matter.  If  we  were  obliged  to  enumerate  all  specific  acts  and 
things  we  should  never  get  anywhere.  Whoever,  in  re- 
mote ages,  first  hit  upon  the  idea  of  these  general,  inclu- 
sive words  was  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  race;  no 
modern  invention  is  anything  like  it  in  importance.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  most  of  us  in  writing  are  not  likely  to  err 
in  being  too  specific  or  in  using  general  words  in  too  definite 
a  sense. 

One  cannot  here  speak  of  all  the  interesting  things  about 
word  usage,  but  one  curious,  and,  stylistically,  vicious  custom 
may  be  noted ;  since  it  seems  to  be  especially  common  in  col- 
lege writing.  This  is  the  habit  of  using  a  pretty  specific  word 
to  cover  a  number  of  specific  acts  best  described  by  different 
specific  words.  Grab  supplies  the  best  instance  in  point. 
In  much  college  English  as  it  is  to-day  grab  is  the  maid-of- 
all-work  for  touch,  seize,  take,  take  up,  assume,  lift,  lay  hold 
of,  steal,  purloin,  remove,  and  many  other  entirely  good  words. 
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The  only  other  h)rpothesis  on  which  the  prevalence  of  grab 
can  be  accounted  for,  aside  from  the  handmaid  theory,  is  that 
the  word  really  represents  a  decline  in  manners, —  that  we 
do  now,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  younger  generation, 
violently  seize  things  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  other 
people,  instead  of  gently  lifting  them,  touching  them,  or  carry- 
ing them.  In  one  sense,  this  is  the  formula  for  all  slang,  the 
desire  to  get  more  meaning  out  of  a  word  than  nature  or  usage 
ever  thought  of  putting  into  it,  of  making  it  do  all  manner 
of  work.  Thus  it  is  just  now  popular  in  baseball  reports 
to  use  the  verb  to  spear,  or  to  stab  as  "  He  came  in  on  the  dead 
run  and  speared  (or  stabbed)  the  sphere  with  his  ungloved 
hand  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd." 

Ehiphemism  and  "fine  writing/*  These  are,  so  to  speak, 
standard  sins  against  definiteness  and  concreteness.  A 
euphemism  is  a  linguistic  palliative  for  facts  thought  to  be 
disagreeable,  and  it  is  usually  objectionable,  in  good  style,  on 
the  ground  that  it  employs  general  terms  where  specific  and 
definite  words  are  really  needed.  Certain  people  seem  to 
have  an  innate  or  inculcated  objection  to  using  such  words  as 
born,  dress,  go  to  bed,  die,  hen,  washstand,  and  for  these  and 
other  entirely  good  words  are  likely  to  say,  by  way  of  timidity, 
or  prudishness,  or  pretentiousness,  came,  arrived  on  the  scene, 
ushered  into  the  world;  robe  oneself,  assume  one's  attire,  attire 
oneself,  don  the  quotidian  vestment;  retire,  turn  in,  seek  the 
M Orphean  couch,  depart  from  this  scene  of  daily  activity;  pass 
away,  shuMe  off  this  mortal  coil,  approach  the  moment  of  dis- 
solution; domestic  fowl,  mistress  of  the  roost;  lavatory,  altar 
of  ablutions,  etc.  Certain  euphemisms  are  necessary  to  convey 
bad  news  in  the  gentlest  way,  and  many  words,  undoubtedly 
once  euphemisms,  have  pushed  into  the  regions  of  lowness  and 
vulgarity  certain  words  doubtless  more  used  than  now.  But 
euphemisms  are  generally  to  be  avoided. 

For  "  fine  writing  "  there  is  little  excuse.  Arising  from  love 
of  pretentiousness  or  a  mistaken  sense  of  humor,  "  fine  writ- 
ing" substitutes  general  words,  pompous  phrases,  circum- 
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locutions,  for  the  words  that  would  ordinarily  be  employed. 
The  perfectly  awftd's,  perfectly  terrible's,  the  awfully  funny's, 
the  tremendous's,  the  stunning's  the  magnificent' s,  and  all  the 
exaggerated  phrases  of  youthful  and  "  elegant "  discourse,  illus- 
trate the  cruder  side  of  fine  writing;  the  desire  is  to  produce 
a  great  effect,  or,  more  sincerely,  to  satisfy  one's  own  mind  that 
something  really  has  happened  when  one  has  torn  along,  rushed 
madly  or  found  candy  or  soda  water  fascinating.  On  the  more 
elevated  side,  "fine  writing"  sometimes  calls  for  much  in- 
genuity, and  may  lead  to  passing  laughter,  but  in  well-regulated 
societies  the  style  that  abounds  in  disastrous  conflagrations, 
fatal  chairs,  downy  couches,  accelerations  of  the  motion  of  the 
aqueous  fluid  is  likely  to  be  extremely  tiresome.  These  are 
sins  against  clearness  and  definiteness,  and  also,  as  we  shall 
see,  against  taste,  because  they  take  up  the  reader's  attention 
with  unnecessary  matter.  The  baseball  reporter  who  said  that 
he  knew  seventy-seven  synonyms  or  circumlocutions  for  the 
technical  term  base-hit  was  not  necessarily  enriching  the 
language. 

Denotation.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  the  first  step 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  good  style  is  to  gain  meaning  by  keep- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  as  definite  and  exact  as  possible. 
The  term  denotation  is  so  often  used  in  this  connection  that 
it  may  be  briefly  explained.  A  word  denotes  the  objects 
that  are  included  within  the  meaning  of  the  term;  horse,  for 
example,  denotes  more  than  trotting  horse,  which  in  turn  de- 
notes more  than,  say.  The  Harvester  or  Ulhan ;  so  man  denotes 
more  than  John  Smith.  Now  to  keep  the  objects  denoted  in 
one  term  as  well  separated  from  the  objects  denoted  in  another 
term,  is  evidently  to  make  the  word  clearer.  It  is  therefore 
best  for  clear  writing  to  choose  those  words  of  which  the  deno- 
tation is  as  definite  as  possible,  whether  the  words  be  long  or 
short,  specific  or  general,  abstract  or  concrete.  Ambiguity 
and  vagueness  are  offenses  against  accuracy  of  denotation. 
Specific  words  are  ordinarily  likely  to  have  a  more  definite 
denotation  than  general  words.    In  short,  use  most  words  as 
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they  are  ordinarily  used,  and  if  the  meaning  departs  from  the 
ordinary,  explain  your  meaning.  Avoid  pretentiousness  and 
smartness  and  vulgarity. 

2.    The  Increment  of  Meaning. 

Meaning  is  increased  in  a  variety  of  ways,  of  which  the 
most  important  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  classes  of  words, 
the  added  attractiveness  that  ccnnes  from  variety,  and  the  very 
important  matter  of  suggestiveness.  Some  of  these  matters 
are  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  said  above,  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  judgment  whether  one  shall  sacrifice,  say, 
accuracy  to  variety,  or  variety  to  accuracy,  or  definiteness  to 
suggestiveness.  Therefore,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  be- 
tween what  has  gone  before  and  what  now  comes. 

Latin  words  and  Saxon  words;  long  words  and  short 
words.  Provided  one  expresses  one's  meaning  it  makes  no 
real  difference  what  the  origin  or  the  length  of  one's  words 
may  be.  So-called  "  native  "  words,  however, —  words,  that 
is,  of  mainly  Anglo-Saxon  origin, —  are  likely  to  be  shorter 
and  more  specific  than  the  words  of  Latin  or  romance  deriva- 
tion, to  which  class  belong  also  many  of  our  familiar  words, 
as  act,  add,  army,  etc.  With  good  present-day  style  etymology 
has  almost  nothing  to  do,  and  it  gives  us  only  little  chance  to 
better  our  writing.  So  far  as  exactness  of  meaning  goes,  it 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  I  say,  "little  chance  to 
better  our  writing,"  or  only  an  "occasional  opportunity  to 
improve  our  style,"  and  from  this  point  of  view  neither  phrase 
is  preferable.  But  the  first  contains  thirty  letters,  the  second 
thirty-eight.  The  simpler  and  on  the  whole  more  Saxon 
diction  of  the  first  phrase  is  preferable  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  shortness.  But,  other  things  being  equal,  greater  dignity 
of  effect  may  sometimes  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the  longer 
and  more  general  vocabulary, —  when  dignity  is  necessary. 
Such  addition  of  effect  is  sometimes  important,  for  the  mean- 
ing grows  toward  its  maximum.  Ordinarily,  the  fewer  words 
and  the  shorter  words  the  better ;  for  long,  learned  words  are 
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likely  to  lead  to  pompousness  and  loquacity.  Where  one's 
work  is  paid  for  by  the  word,  the  value  of  the  short  vocabulary 
is,  as  Mark  Twain  suggested,  very  evident, —  especially  when 
one  has  also  a  nice  competence  in  circumlocution. 

Variety.  Meaning  may  also  be  helped  by  variety  in  word- 
ing. Constant  repetition  becomes  monotonous,  is  likely  to  tire 
the  reader's  attention.  A  small  vocabulary  is  also  liable  to 
become  overstrained  and  hence  to  set  the  reader  guessing  the 
variations  of  meaning  of  the  repeated  words  —  all  of  which 
consumes  his  energy.  The  new  phrases,  provided  they  do 
not  alter  the  meaning,  are  pleasant  and  restful.  They  have 
other  advantages  also.  "The  morality  of  style  goes  deeper 
*  than  dull  fools  suppose.'  When  Comte  took  pains  to  prevent 
any  sentence  from  exceeding  two  lines  of  his  manuscript  or 
five  of  print;  to  restrict  each  paragraph  to  seven  sentences; 
to  exclude  every  hiatus  between  two  sentences,  or  even  be- 
tween two  paragraphs;  and  never  to  reproduce  any  word, 
except  the  auxiliary  monosyllables,  in  two  consecutive  sen- 
tences; he  justified  his  literary  solicitude  by  insisting  on  the 
wholesomeness  alike  to  heart  and  intelligence  of  submission 
to  artificial  institutions.  He  felt,  after  he  had  once  mastered 
the  habit  of  a  new  yoke,  that  it  became  the  source  of  continual 
and  unforeseeable  improvements  even  in  thought,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  the  reason  why  verse  is  a  higher  kind  of  literary 
perfection  than  prose,  is  that  verse  imposes  a  greater  number 
of  rigorous  forms."  *  To  test  the  tediousness  of  much  repeti- 
tion, it  is  necessary  merely  to  read  aloud,  with  emphasis  of 
the  repeated  words.  The  continual  repetition  of,  say,  /,  or 
some  small  noun,  or  some  adjective  of  blame  or  praise,  will 
show  the  crudeness  of  the  repetition ;  whereas,  if  the  repetition 
is  necessary  for  exactness,  such  extra  stress  on  the  repeated 
word  will  serve  merely  to  bring  out  the  meaning.  Matthew 
Arnold  gives  us  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  reasonable 
repetition ;  good  instances,  as  "  sweetness  and  light,"  "  reason 
and  the  will  of  God  "  occur  in  Culture  and  Anarchy.    These 

•  John  Motley :    Macaulay,  in  Critical  Miscellanies,  Vol.  I. 
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phrases  are  texts  on  which  the  author  spits  his  discourse, — 
structure  en  brochette,  so  to  speak. 

Tropes.  Certain  predominating  kinds  of  words  add  certain 
general  effects,  variety  adds  pleasure  and  often  accuracy; 
tropes  or  figures  of  speech  add  suggestiveness  to  writing,  in- 
crease its  meaning  by  suggestion.  Tropes  are  so  called  be- 
cause they  turn  words  from  their  literal  to  a  figurative  mean- 
ing. Many  tropes  have  been  named,  but  the  only  ones  of  much 
practical  importance  are  these : 

Synecdoche  and  metonymy.  There  is  no  great  reason  for 
remembering  the  difference  between  these  two  tropes,  but  the 
distinction  may  be  stated.  "  In  synecdoche  a  part  is  put  for 
the  whole  or  an  individual  for  the  class ;  as  *  sail  *  for  ship, 
or  'some  village  Hampden'  for  some  village  patriot.  In 
metonymy  something  is  designated  by  an  accompaniment,  a 
cause,  an  effect,  a  sign;  as  *the  kettle  boils'  for  the  water 
in  the  kettle,  or  *the  bench'  for  the  judges  on  the  bench, 
or  *  the  sun  scorches '  for  the  heat  of  the  sun."  •  In  either 
figure  the  phrase  goes  beyond  what  is  meant,  is  more  specific 
than  the  facts  actually  call  for.  Most  examples  of  s3mecdoche 
and  metonymy  are  so  stereot)rped  that  we  never  think  of  them 
as  figures  of  speech.  If  a  writer,  on  the  first  draft  or  the 
revisions  of  his  work,  can  think  up  a  new  and  expressive  illus- 
tration of  either  of  these  figures  he  is  probably  doing  some- 
thing unusual.  Most  of  them, —  the  court,  the  bar,  the  saloon, 
etc., —  we  use  without  thought  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Personification.  This  gains  suggestiveness  by  endowing 
inanimate  objects  or  general  ideas  with  personal  and  lively 
qualities.  This  is  done  by  applying  capital  letters  or  personal 
pronouns  to  things  that  do  not  literally  have  them ;  "  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast;"  personifies  hope. 
Springs  also  helps  the  figure.  Personification  is  especially 
prevalent  in  verse  as  in 

•  A.  H.  Thomdike :  The  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition^  p. 
266. 
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All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame.* 

No  one  would  ordinarily  think  of  using  this  kind  of  personifi- 
cation in  ordinary  sober  discourse;  it  has  little  value  in  ac- 
curate writing.  Most  of  our  personifications,  iike  many  other 
figures,  have  become  habitual  and  conventionalized,  but  it  is 
often  convenient  to  know  whether  a  term  is  used  in  a  scientific 
or  a  personified  sense.  A  modem  habit  of  personifying  the 
names  of  cities,  states,  and  countries  is  not,  in  prose,  regarded 
as  in  good  taste.  Such  phrases  as  "  Maine's  sweetest  singer," 
or  "  New  York's  new  subway,"  more  or  less  current  and  vari- 
ously objectionable,  are  not  likely  to  appear  in  good  style, 
though  they  are  often  handy. 

Simile  and  metaphor.  These  are  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  lively  figures;  they  are  less  subject  to  convention,  they 
permit  more  freedom,  they  may  be  devised  with  greater  in- 
genuity or  may  spring  from  a  more  genuine  feeling  than  the 
foregoing.  Simile  states  a  resemblance  between  two  objects,  as, 
"  He  is  crafty  as  a  fox,"  or,  "  He  is  like  a  fox,"  metaphor 
implies  the  comparison,  as,  "  He  is  a  fox."  Both  are,  as  it 
were,  short  illustrations;  they  aim  to  add  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  or  sentence  by  suggesting  that  it  possesses  certain 
well-recognized  qualities.  So-called  **  mixed  metaphors  "  which 
suggest  incongruous  objects,  as,  "  The  march  of  progress  came 
creeping  into  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  land  "  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  usually  suggestive  of  too  many  meanings 
or  may  often  show  that  the  writer  has  no  adequate  sense  of 
the  meaning  of  his  words.  That  is  to  say,  one  has  to  use 
figurative  words  in  the  sense  ordinarily  understood.  But 
within  this  restriction,  metaphors,  especially,  and  similes  may 
be  used  in  great  variety  and  often  with  telling  effect. 

Figures  like  the  so-called  irony,  hyperbole,  i.e.,  the  saying  of 

*  Coleridge :    Love. 
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the  reverse  of  what  is  really  meant,  and  the  overstatement  of 
meaning,  are  occasionally  useful,  but  seldom  winning.  They 
gain  force  by  suggesting  the  idea  in  different  terms  from 
the  literal  expression.  Emphasis  in  sentences  is  an  aid  to 
suggestion  in  that  it  holds  attention  on  the  important  word. 
The  use  of  clever  phrases,  apt  quotations,  and  the  like,  often 
heightens  the  carrying  power  of  discourse.  The  usual  practice 
to  follow  in  these  matters  is  to  take  all  possible  opportunity, 
either  on  writing  or  on  revision,  to  add  to  the  value  of  a  phrase ; 
to  heighten  the  phrase  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  good  taste 
and  the  occasion.    Literal  styles  are  often  hard  and  dry. 

Hackneyed  words.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  but  two 
justifications  for  the  use  of  such  figures  and  phrases  as  have 
been  described.  Either  (i)  they  are  so  common,  so  much  a 
part  of  our  ordinary  discourse  tihat  one  does  not  notice  them 
as  unusual,  or  (2)  they  are  so  fresh  and  apt  that  they  warrant 
themselves.  The  hackneyed,  commonplace  figure  of  speech 
grows  disagreeable  in  proportion  to  its  frequency.  A  man  with 
a  tolerable  memory  and  some  acquaintance  with  Shakspere 
may  make  himself  a  nuisance  simply  by  the  phrasing  of  his 
own  ideas  in  the  language  of  the  "  immortal  bard  of  Avon." 
Language,  again,  that  is  "out  of  use  and  staled  by  ordinary 
men"  is  to  be  avoided.  The  children  of  poverty  and  want, 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  a  sweet  miss  of  sixteen  sum- 
mers, this  vale  of  tears,  gilded  youth,  the  worm  will  turn, 
and  even  the  more  vigorous  slang  phrases,  up  against  it,  not 
in  it,  fast  company,  take  to  the  woods,  read  the  riot  act,  etc., 
are  of  this  character.  The  habitual  use  of  stock  phrases,  of 
technical  terms,  of  a  vocabulary  of  pretentious  commonplace- 
ness,  shows  deficiency  in  good  style.  Examples  of  overworked 
learned  words  are  environment,  evolution,  atmosphere,  tem- 
perament and  the  like,  and  "  we  "  remember  to  have  heard  a 
"  sweet  young  thing "  not  "  out  of  her  teens  "  use  the  word 
"  vital  "  twenty  times  in  as  many  sentences.  We  do  not  know 
what  she  meant  thereby;  but  we  had  a  "very  genuine  im- 
pression "  "  to  the  effect  that "  she  was  "  a  very  serious  char- 
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acter,"  and,  though  "  somewhat  young,"  "  took  a  serious  view 
of  life"  which  she  "undoubtedly,"  wished  to  make  "dis- 
tinctively strenuous." 

Cacophony.  A  writer  who  wishes  the  ease  of  his  reader 
will  do  well  to  avoid  harsh  combinations  of  words,  puns,  and  all 
the  canaille  of  carelessness  and  rabble  of  irrelevancy.  Burke's 
Works,  awfully  wobbly,  for  example,  do  not  sound  well,  and 
plays  on  words  are  often  for  the  same  reasons  objectionable. 
Matters  of  euphony  do  not,  however,  usually  concern  the  single 
word;  the  matter  will  therefore  be  treated  later  in  the  com- 
bination of  words  into  sentences. 

3.     The  Number  of  Words. 

Redundancy.  Meaning  is  lost  not  only  through  vagueness 
and  lengthy  or  pretentious  words ;  it  is  also  lost  by  using  too 
many  words.  Euphemisms  and  fine  writing  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  usually  circumlocutions  for  which  simpler  and  shorter 
phrases  would  answer.  Redundancy  is  the  use  of  too  many 
words  (cf.  De  Quincey's  sensible  remarks  on  p.  125).  A  re- 
dtmdant  style  contains  too  many  words  or  unnecessary  ideas. 
Various  forms  of  redundancy  are  recognized.  These,  though 
the  matter  is  best  illustrated  in  sentences,  may  be  de&ied 
briefly.*^ 

Tautology.  This  is  mere  repetition  of  ideas  in  different 
words.  It  is  a  common  vice.  Examples  are  "  universal 
panacea  popular  with  the  people,"  or,  in  a  longer  phrase,  "  A 
small  vocabulary  is  likely  to  be  over-strained  with  the  work  that 
it  has  to  do,"  and  many  of  the  common  doublings  of  words, 
illustrate  the  matter. 

Pleonasm.  Here  words  could  be  cut  out  with  no  harm  to 
the  meaning.  The  last  example  cited  above  might  better  be 
called  an  instance  of  pleonasm.  Gammon  forms  are  the 
pleonastic  "  I  have  got "  (=1  have ;  not,  I  have  bought  or 
acquired),  and  the  use  of  superfluous  relative  pronouns,  as 

^  The  best  treatment  of  redundancy  occurs  in  A.  S.  Hill's  The  Prin^ 
ciples  of  Rhetoric,    Revised  Edition,  1895,  pp.  154-174. 
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"Fishing  is  a  sport  which  is  enjoyed  alike  by  old  and  by 
young  "  (=Fishing  is  enjoyed  by  aJl  people ;  better,  Everybody 
likes  to  fish).  Such  an  example  shows  a  prevailing  sin  of 
pleonasm, —  the  attempt,  unconscious  or  not,  to  string  out  a 
commonplace  idea.  A  very  common  form  of  pleonasm  is  the 
redundant  particle,  as  in  win  out,  for  win;  try  out,  divide  up, 
etc.  These  are  justifiable  only  on  grounds  of  added  emphasis 
(cf.  Newman's  "weary  out  the  reader"),  or,  occasionally, 
when  the  meaning  is  actually  diflferent,  as  in  "  to  try  out  fat " 
or  "  to  work  out  your  own  salvation." 

Verbosity.  This  "  slush  of  words  "  arises  from  much  the 
same  trouble,  especially  in  the  matter  of  paraphrase, —  the 
desire  to  say  a  really  simple  thing  in  larger  language  than  it 
will  bear.  *'  Fine  writing,"  euphemisms,  circumlocutions,  are 
usually  matters  of  verbosity. 

Prolixity.  Here  we  find  too  many  trivial  or  unnecessary 
ideas.  "  I  just  want  to  take  a  plate  down  from  the  shelf 
and  put  it  on  the  table,  because  there  are  n't  enough  for  break- 
fast," (by  no  means  an  uncommon  manner  of  speech)  merely 
means,  "  I  need  another  breakfast  plate." 

Lines  between  these  forms  of  redundancy  are  hard  to  draw ; 
the  only  reason  for  speaking  of  them  is  to  call  the  student's 
attention  to  certain  common  ways  of  "watering"  style;  for 
writing,  like  business,  should  not  be  extended  beyond  its 
capital.  The  matter  may  be  represented  by  a  simple  dia- 
gram.   If    straightforward    expression    be    indicated    by    a 

straight  thin  line  (thus ),  tautology  would  show  two 

lines,  pleonasm  a  line  unnecessarily  thickened  at  certain 
points,  verbosity  a  variously  and  irregularly  curved  and  fat- 
tened line,  circumlocution  a  curved  line  like  that  round  the 
sign  for  "  at,"  @,  prolixity  by  a  zigzag  line. 

Evidently  many  words,  technically  redundant,  are  wholly 
proper.  The  English  language  likes  paired  words  and  many 
are  habitually  used  together,  as  part  and  parcel,  bone  and  mar- 
row, let  or  hindrance,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Any 
objection  to  these  phrases, —  which,  on  the  whole,  are  lit- 
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erary  in  character, —  would  come  rather  from  triteness  or  the 
desirability  of  confining  the  association  to  certain  occasions, 
rather  than  from  redundancy.  Oftentimes  redundancy  is  a 
good  thing;  one  may  have  to  repeat  an  idea  in  a  variety 
of  ways  to  get  it  home ;  one  may  have  to  go  over  it  leisurely 
to  let  it  soak  in.  This  is  especially  true  with  spoken  discourse. 
But  ordinarily  the  safe  rule  is  to  excise  all  the  words,  partic- 
ularly all  the  adjectives  and  adverbs,  that  one  can. 

Too  few  words.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  a  vice  of  writ- 
ing than  of  speaking.  Especially  the  writing  of  young  people 
is  likely  to  fail  by  reason  of  vagueness,  generality,  and  lack  of 
development,  than  by  reason  of  the  "  fatal  fluency  "  that  often 
comes  to  the  habitual  writer.  This  matter  has  already  been 
referred  to  sufficiently  in  the  foregoing  treatment  of  para- 
graphs (p.  143).  It  is  due  largely  to  laziness  or  to  inexpe- 
rience. 

Short  cuts.  If  a  writer,  giving  his  idea  proper  develop- 
ment, can  manage  to  cut  the  corners  of  discourse,  much  is 
gained.  To  do  this  one  should  cultivate  idioms,  that  is,  the 
peculiar  turns  of  phrase  which  do  not  always  jibe  with  the 
formal  grammar  of  a  language  or  which  are  not  translatable. 
That  a  man  has  an  idiomatic  style  is  great  praise;  for  idioms 
are  the  convenient,  crystallized,  short  cuts,  that  have  arisen 
and  survived  because  of  their  usefulness. 

Even  more  important  is  the  habit  of  using  words  instead 
of  phrases,  phrases  and  clauses  instead  of  sentences,  and  so 
on.  Much  of  this  matter  will  be  discussed  further  on,  but 
compressions  of  phrases  and  clauses  into  single  words  belong 
here.  It  makes  very  little  difference  whether  I  say,  as  above, 
" —  because  of  their  usefulness  **  or  " —  because  they  are  use- 
ful,'* for  the  length  of  each  phrase  is  about  the  same.  But 
the  noun  may,  in  other  instances,  save  a  good  many  words 
over  the  verb  phrase.  Similarly  a  qualifying  adjective  may 
take  the  place  of  a  clause.    For  example.  Gibbon's  sentence. 

The  winding  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Euxine 
flow  with  a  rapid  and  incessant  course  towards  the  Mediterranean 
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received  the  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a  name  not  less  celebrated 
in  the  history  than  the  fables  of  antiquity, 

might,  with  a  less  practised  writer  of  less  stately  turn  of  phrase 
and  sense  of  balance,  have  substituted  clauses  for  "  winding," 
and . "  with  a  rapid  and  incessant  course."  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  cut  the  passage  without  leaving  out  ideas ;  thus 

The  winding  channel  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean 
was  called  the  Bosphorus,  celebrated  in  history  and  fable 

means  much  less,  and  also  is  probably  much  less  suitable  to 
the  important  matters  of  Gibbon's  discourse. 

Evidently,  one  may  suppress  predication,  may  use  "  cover- 
ing" general  words,  much  more  in  discursive  work  than  in 
particular  narrative,  but  the  trick  is  a  most  valuable  one  to 
cultivate. 

Vocabulary.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  any  writer  with 
the  slightest  desire  to  write  well  should  try  to  acquire  as  many 
words  as  possible  and  to  know  the  ordinary  meanings  of  these 
words.  The  embarrassment  of  riches  in  the  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  English  words  now  listed  in  large  dictionaries 
probably  accounts  for  neglect  of  the  advice.  Milton  and 
Shakspere,  who  had  far  fewer  words  to  choose  from,  use, 
respectively,  less  than  ten  thousand  and  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand different  words,  but  Shakspere  had  a  trick  of  using 
a  word,  e.g.,  fancy,  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways,  a  habit 
that  has  been  a  source  both  of  trouble  and  of  livelihood  to 
his  editors  and  lexicographers.  Each  of  us,  of  any  intellectual 
pretensions,  usually  has  three  vocabularies,  the  speaking,  the 
writing,  and  the  reading.  Of  these  the  speaking  is  simpler 
and  probably  more  restricted  than  the  others ;  we  have  not  time 
to  revise  what  we  say,  the  occasion  is  usually  informal,  and 
as  a  result  a  few  hundred  or  at  most  a  few  thousand  words 
suffice  in  actual  practice.  Our  writing  vocabulary,  depending 
of  course  on  the  amount  we  have  to  write,  is  probably  much 
larger  and  more  accurate,  a  fact  due  to  more  careful  thinking 
and  revision  for  exactness,  variety,  and  so  forth.    Our  read- 
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ing  vocabularies  are  probably  ten  times  as  large  as  either  our 
speaking  or  our  writing  vocabularies.  A  college  senior  who 
has  done  his  work  passably  well  should  recognize  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  words  in  English,  and,  if  he  has 
studied  languages  extensively,  as  many  more  foreign  words 
of  various  tongues.  The  fairly  definite  ideas  that  he  will  get 
from  these  words  come  largely  from  the  help  of  the  context,  the 
fact  of  common  stems  and  roots  in  many  different  languages, 
etc.  The  removal  of  these  helps,  the  fact  that  he  has  to  make 
his  own  occasion,  the  fact  that  he  cannot  possibly  make  so  many 
or  so  diverse  occasions  as  can  a  host  of  different  writers,  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  write  so  fast  as  he  can  read,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  recall  a  word  when  it  is  in  front 
of  one  than  to  stunmon  it  from  the  depths  of  one's  memory, — 
all  these  are  explanations  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  problem  of  acquiring  vocabulary  is  therefore, —  after 
one's  nursery  days  and  apart  from  the  words  that  are  rubbed 
into  one  by  daily  contact, —  to  transfer  as  many  of  the  read- 
ing words  as  possible  to  the  writing  and  the  speaking  columns. 
To  do  this  one  must 

1.  Read  as  widely  as  possible  in  good  literature,  well-writ- 
ten history,  books  of  travel,  of  science,  and  all  good  writing, 
himiorous  and  sober. 

2.  Look  up  the  meaning  of  words  that  are  not  clear  from 
the  context,  make  note  of  the  meaning,  try  to  remember  it 
by  whatever  method  is  most  natural.  Almost  any  of  the 
many  good  dictionaries  will  do,  but  the  longer  and  fuller  dic- 
tionaries like  the  "  Century  '*  and  the  "  New  English  Dic- 
tionary "  are  likely  to  be  more  satisfactory  and  entertaining. 

3.  Practise  all  the  new  words  that  one  can,  both  in  writ- 
ing and  in  speaking. 

4.  Find  as  many  S3monyms  as  may  be,  and  try  to  discrim- 
inate between  them.  Practise  in  finding  specific  words  under 
a  general  term  is  excellent  and  may  instantly  suggest  a  score 
of  words  from  the  vague  recesses  of  one's  memory. 

The  deliberate  acquisition  of  two  new  words  a  day,  sug- 
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gestcd  by  Professor  Palmer,'  is  excellent;  one  would  gamer 
a  great  many  new  words  in  ten  years,  and  would  incidentally 
pick  up  many  more  by  the  way.  An  even  better  method  would 
be  to  read  good  literature  at  least  an  hour  a  day,  largely  for 
amusement  or  delight,  but  noting  unfamiliar  words  and  uses, 
which  could  later  be  looked  up  and  transfixed. 

Summary ;  Examples  of  vocabulary.  As  with  compositions 
and  paragraphs,  excellence  or  defect  in  wording  is  likely  to  be 
either  an  impression  of  general  adequacy  or  a  matter  of  specific 
excellence  or  defect.  It  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  say  of 
a  passage  that  the  words  are  varied,  or  simple,  though  such 
conmients  are  doubtless  of  help.  The  truth  is  that  wtfen  one 
is  dealing  with  so  delicate  a  matter  as  wording,  a  matter  that 
is  infinitely  varied  and  subtle,  general  types  are  likely  to  re- 
main general  types  and  to  miss  the  essential  value  of  specific 
passages.  Each  passage  in  prose  or  in  verse  is  good  or  should 
be  recast  for  particular  reasons.  Furthermore,  ordinary  and 
even  exceedingly  good  writing  is  not  noticeable  in  any  special 
way.  The  illustrative  passage,  as  usually  presented,  is  the 
(extraordinary  passage.  It  is  a  setter  of  bounds  rather  than 
a  suggester  of  what  is  within  bounds,  that  is,  the  great  mass 
of  well-written,  sound,  but  inconspicuous  style.  To  study 
wording  by  so-called  typical  examples  of  specificness,  gen- 
erality, prolixity,  and  other  classified  phenomena,  is  to  stake 
out  style  or  to  stretch  a  series  of  stylistic  life-lines  beyond 
which  the  learned  will  not  venture.  Now  words  are  of  all 
kinds,  are  good  because  well  used  under  certain  restrictions  or 
because  expressive  of  the  idea  they  have  to  convey.  Let  us 
illustrate  the  matter  by  a  number  of  passages,  which,  chosen 
almost  at  random,  are  evidently  in  different  manners.  This 
is  the  process  that  we  have  followed  with  paragraphs.  The 
end  in  either  case  is  the  illustration  of  actual  writing  rather 
than  the  illustration  of  categories.  A  totally  different  set  of 
passages  would  answer  as  well.    The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that 

•G.  H.  Palmer:    Self-CultwaHon  in  English, 
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no  two  passages  in  existence  can  actually  illustrate  the  same 
thing.  The  classifications  that  we  use  are  far  grosser  than  the 
phenomena  presented  by  literature.  We  may  group  the  selec- 
tions as 

A.    Passages  of  commonplace  kind :  — 

1.  Directly  he  had  been  informed  of  the  aggravating  event  that 
had  transpired,  he  called  for  his  automobile  and  rode  away  into 
the  dim  distance. 

This  merely  means  that  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  sad  (or 
vexatious  or  provoking)  news  he  rode  away  in  his  automobile. 
Aggravating  and  transpired  are  incorrectly  used  for  pro- 
voking and  happened,  and  directly  as  used  is  not  good  in 
America.  Event  that  had  happened  equals  news,  and  called 
for  and  into  the  dim  distance  are  superfluous. 

2.  Walter  Collett,  head  waiter  at ,  has  been  victimizing 

his  employer  for  some  time,  so  it  appears.  On  Friday  afternoon 
of  last  week,  Collett  took  his  leave  of  the  place,  and  with  him 
went  $80  from  the  till  and  safe  which  he  had  broken  open.  The 
matter  was  promptly  referred  to  the  police,  but  Collett  has  not  yet 
been  found. 

An  example  of  wholly  commonplace  English.  Victimising 
is  barbarous;  so  it  appears  and  which  he  had  broken  open 
are  superfluous. 

3.  Boating  at  Harvard  has  taken  a  more  decided  stand  this 
fall.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Watson,  '69,  has  been  engaged  for  three  years 
as  a  permanent  coach.  The  class  crew  are  out  on  the  river 
daily  and  expect  to  row  until  late  in  the  month.  The  college  men 
are  glad  to  get  the  services  of  Mr.  Watson  who  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  six-oared  crew  of  1879.  In  1876  he  coached  the 
crew  which  was  beaten  by  the  Yale  eight  in  which  Bob  Cook 
rowed.  In  '81  and  again  in  '88,  Mr.  Watson  coached  the  Harvard 
crew. 

Also  wholly  commonplace,  but  such  items,  naturally,  can  have 
little  "  distinction."  The  opening  figure,  however,  is  uncom- 
monly thoughtless,  or,  possibly,  humorous. 
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4.  Please  be  so  kind  and  send  me  check  for  the  above  amount. 
You  have  gone  back  on  your  best  friends  that  helped  you  in  the 
Presidential  chair  and  now  you  have  only  affiliated  yourself  with 
combines,  trusts,  millionaires,  syndicates,  etc.  You  won't  be  a 
second  Lincoln. 

Much  ordinary  writing  is  like  this.  And  is  carelessly  used  in 
the  phrase  so  kind  and  send,  into  is  probably  meant  instead 
of  in,  gone  back  on  hardly  runs  with  aMiliated,  combines 
is  evidently  a  barbarism.  The  passage  is  not  without  vigor 
of  a  chiding  kind. 

5.  The  bride,  a  petite  blonde,  wore  a  robe  of  white  ivory 
satin,  with  duchesse  lace  trimmings,  and  carried  a  huge  bouquet 
of  lilies  of  the  valley. 

She  was  escorted  up  the  aisle  by  her  father,  and  at  the  chancel 

rail  the  bridal  party  was  met  by  Dr.  and  President  

of College,  together  with  the  groom  and  his  attendant,  Mr. 

,  and  to  the  time  of  the  "  Bridal  Chorus,"  from  Lx>hengrin,  the 

service  was  read,  at  the  close  of  which  the  company  was  driven 
to  the  bride's  home.  No.  14  Garden  Street,  where,  amid  beautiful 
floral  surroimdings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  heard  good  wishes  ex- 
pressed. 

Mrs. ,  mother  of  the  bride,  wore  a  handsome  toilet  of  nickel 

gray  silk. 

As  ordinary  as  can  be  in  all  ways. 

6.  Dear  Sir  —  For  several  years  I  tried,  and  tried  hard,  to  break 
into  major  league  company.  I  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
young  pitchers  that  ever  threw  a  ball  to  a  batter  in  East  Orange, 
and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  that  I  haven't  been  able  to  show 
some  of  these  conceited  major  league  persons  my  ability.  I  have 
a  good  curve,  and  a  good  in  curve,  and  I  can  always  put  them 
across  the  plate  if  they  keep  the  plate  clear  of  debris.  I  should 
dearly  love  to  break  in,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  there  that  my 
future  is,  and  I  want  to  break  in  for  the  sake  of  my  parents  and 
friends  that  are  waiting  and  watching  for  me  to  break  in.  How 
shall  I  break  in? 

Ignatz. 
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The  flippant  advice  of  the  editor,  "Dear  Ignatz  —  Get  a 
jinuny!"  is  not  without  point,  since  the  would-be  pitcher 
has  as  hard  a  time  with  his  phrase  break  in  as  with  the  fact. 
Considered,  though  very  common  as  here  used,  is  not  the  best 
word:  thought,  deemed,  regarded  as,  would  be  more  choice, 
and  in  any  event  if  considered  is  retained  as  should  follow. 
Debris  is  pretentious.  Dearly  love  might  be  moderated,  but 
otherwise  the  passage  is  not  bad. 

7.  A  short  time  ago  I  took  a  trip  to  Bedloe's  Island  and  learned 
a  few  interesting  facts  about  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  This  Bartholdi 
statue  was  presented  to  America  by  France  and  erected  in  1886. 
The  dimensions  of  the  statue  impressed  me  wonderfully. 

The  writer  probably  wanted  to  say  something  like  this: 
"  At  Bedloe's  Island  a  short  time  ago,  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty,  given 
to  America  by  France  in  1886,"  though  the  last  detail  and  "  a 
short  time  ago"  could  be  omitted.  The  passage  is  wordy 
and  the  trouble  comes  from  the  writer's  way  of  thinking  in 
predications  rather  than  in  phrases  and  words. 

8.  She  was  a  girl  who  had  been  brought  up  with  the  strictest 
regard  for  proprieties  to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  taking  the  initiative  in  a  direction  contrary  to  her  pre- 
cepts. By  some  strange  coincidence,  however,  she  was  traveling 
alone. 

This  could  probably  be  said  in  fewer  words,  thus :  "  Though 
she  had  been  brought  up  with  such  strict  regard  for  proprieties 
that  she  was  incapable  of  doing  anything  by  herself,  she  hap- 
pened to  be  traveling  alone."  Utterly  incapable,  and  strange 
coincidence,  are  somewhat  inaccurate,  romantic,  and  noisy. 

9.  Superstition  has  perhaps  a  larger  share  in  general  kinship 
than  any  other  one  thing  and  people  who  differ  in  every  con- 
ceivable point,  act  in  spontaneous  harmony  when  confronted  with 
anything  so  trivial  as  a  mere  street  ladder. 

Here  the  wording  plays  havoc  with  one  of  those  half-truths 
so  common  in  "  young  "  style.    It  is  rather  hard  to  tell  what 
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the  phrase  does  mean ;  probably  this  will  answer :  "  However 
much  people  may  differ  in  opinion,  they  are  united  in  their 
superstitions;  all  will  act  alike,  if,  for  example,  they  run  into 
a  street  ladder,"  or,  "  All  people,  however  different  in  opinions 
and  superstitions,  will  avoid  street  ladders."  It  is  very  hard  to 
fathom  the  profundity  of  this  idea. 

10.  The  World  and  Journal  should  come  under  the  same  head, 
as  their  only  difference  lies  in  the  corresponding  degree  of  degen- 
eration, and  this  difference  is  not  great;  although  their  intellectual 
and  moral  stamina  do  not  warrant  it,  their  influence  upon  the 
masses  is  so  manifest,  that  they  demand  a  place  beside  the  rep- 
utable newspapers  of  the  city.  As  to  their  intellectual  turpitude 
and  moral  degeneration,  we  have  not  to  say,  as  this  is  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion.  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  unscrupulous  as 
to  obtaining  news,  and  their  only  aim  seems  to  be  rapidity,  instead 
of  reliability.  They  both  have  a  wide  circulation.  The  World 
was  founded  by  some  "  Christian  gentlemen,  that  there  might  be 
at  least  one  pure  paper  in  New  York  City." 

Here  again  the  writer  makes  hard  work.  With  a  much  more 
definite  idea  than  that  of  the  preceding  selection,  he  makes 
havoc  of  his  phrases.  Cutting  out  the  implied  repetitions,  one 
might  say  that  the  passage  came  down  to  this :  **  The  World 
and  the  Journal  should  come  under  one  (not  the  same)  head, 
since  (not  as)  the  slight  difference  between  them  lies  in  the 
degree  of  badness.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  character,  their  in- 
fluence on  the  masses  is  so  manifest  that,  in  any  article,  they 
have  to  be  treated  with  the  reputable  newspapers  of  the  city. 
Just  how  bad  they  are  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  (not  it),  are  unscrupulous  in  getting  news,  that  they  care 
more  for  haste  than  accuracy,  and  that  they  have  a  wide  circu- 
lation. The  World,"  etc.  Throughout,  the  writer  uses  words, 
—  corresponding  degree,  degeneration,  stamina,  turpitude,  and 
even  such  simple  words  as  same,  as,  it, —  which  are  altogether 
too  big  for  him,  or  which  he  does  n't  know  the  meaning  of. 
But  he  is  ambitious  —  in  a  confused  way. 
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11.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  real "type"  but,  nevertheless, 

by  her  third  year  or  even  her  second,  a girl  has  undergone 

a  change  by  which  she  has  a  similarity  to  all  other students. 

If  we  consider  this  change  we  will  find  it  is  in  her  manner  of 
dressing.  This  is  not  so  much  in  the  exact  clothes  she  wears  as 
how  she  carries  them  and  the  particular  tone,  as  it  were,  that 
they  possess.  How  to  dress  seems  evidently  one  of  the  things 
to  be  acquired  at  college  for  certainly  the  Freshmen  do  seem 
odd  when  they  come  in  and  the  oddness  cannot  be  attributed  to 
their  strangeness  in  anything  so  much  as  to  their  clothes.  It  is 
true  that  Freshmen  of  any  institution  are  apt  to  look  "  queer  "  and 

that  people  of  one  community  dress  similarly  but  here  at it 

is  more  pronounced.  For  if  we  see  a  strange  face  here,  we  can 
easily  tell  in  some  way  whether  she  is  a  girl  or  an  out- 
sider —  we  may  add  doubtfully  that,  "  She  may  be  a  Freshman." 
And  the  way  we  tell  is  by  a  something  in  the  general  character 
of  her  clothes. 

This  passage  has  the  loquacity  and  the  desultoriness  of  much 
talk,  especially  when  people  are  grappling  with  an  idea  and  are 
in  danger  of  being  thrown.  Here  three  ideas  and  three  sen- 
tences, properly  worded,  would  do  the  matter ;  thus :    "  Though 

there  is  no  real *  type '  yet  a girl,  by  her  third  or 

even  her  second  year,  acquires  some  similarity  to  all  other 

students.    This  change  comes  less  from  her  clothes  than 

from  the  way  in  which  she  wears  them,  or  from  the  uniformity 

of  tone.    The  fact  that  Freshmen  at look  uncommonly 

odd,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
and  is  an  illustration  of  it.'' 

12.  They  claimed  they  had  never  flunked  an  exam,  though  they 
had  never  been  grinds  and  many  of  the  courses  were  far  from 
being  snaps. 

Flunked,  exam,  grinds,  and  snaps  are  technical  college  slang, 
which  would  hardly  be  understood  by  other  than  college  men 
or  women.  Claimed  is  an  impropriety  for  maintained,  asserted, 
or  said.    The  passage  is  ordinary  rather  than  pretentious. 
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13.  H.  P.  Headley's  smart  filly,  Harlem  Lane,  started  matters 
pleasantly  for  plungers  who  had  the  nerve  to  play  her  down  to 
even  money  in  a  field  of  thirteen.  The  race  was  down  the  last 
five  furlongs  of  the  Futurity  course  and  they  hove  into  view  with 
the  second  choice,  Ondurdis,  showing  the  way.  O'Connor  made 
his  bid  on  the  flat  with  Harlem  Lane  and  she  won  with  a  lot  of 
speed  in  reserve,  by  a  head.  Annie  Thompson,  one  of  the  de- 
spised outsiders,  hung  on  in  third  position  and  shut  Welsh  Girl 
out  of  a  length.  The  winner  was  entered  to  be  sold  for  $900,  a 
figure  which  Mike  Clancy  considered  so  small  that  he  bid  $1,500. 
The  owner  protected  his  filly  and  retained  her  after  the  Irish 
King  stopped  at  $1,700.  It  was  an  expensive  victory  for  the  new 
flyer  and  she  is  likely  to  be  entered  closer  to  her  actual  value  here- 
after. 

This  is  more  or  less  technical  race-track  slang,  in  more  ways 
than  can  be  specified.  The  student  should  look  up  the  words 
that  seem  to  be  local  in  usage.  Like  the  preceding  selection, 
the  passage  is  nowise  pretentious;  for  the  writer  gets  over 
his  ground  rapidly  and  in  a  way  entirely  comprehensible  to 
the  readers  to  whom  the  passage  is  addressed. 

14.  The  wildest  enthusiasm  —  indeed  a  perfect  furore  —  arose 
when  Mr.  Sacheverell  in  terms  that  evinced  the  deepest  emotion 
called  the  gentleman  down  for  his  mordaiit  irony  in  the  face  of 
events  so  trying  to  the  friends  of  the  departed. 

This  is  pretentious,  but  the  writer  had  n't  his  vocabulary,  and 
the  result  is  a  few  extravagant  or  commonplace  phrases,  as 
wildest  enthusiasm,  deepest  emotion,  friends  of  the  departed, 
the  barbarism,  perfect  furore,  mingled  with  the  pretentious 
mordant  irony  and  the  colloquial  calUd  the  gentleman  down. 

15.  The  Yankees  did  n't  have  a  chance  to  do  things  on  the 
Hilltop  yesterday  afternoon.  A  steady  rainfall,  that  began  early 
in  the  morning  and  stuck  it  out  until  too  late  in  the  afternoon, 
kept  all  of  our  best  young  rooters  away.  They  are  saving  all 
the  pepper  up,  don't  worry.  If  this  afternoon  is  a  fair  afternoon, 
they  '11  be  turning  them  away  up  on  the  Heights. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  Yankees  have  a  very  sweet  chance 
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to  finish  up  in  the  first  division.  Of  course  we  have  n't  seen  them 
in  action  against  the  Detroits,  the  Chicagos  and  the  Clevelands, 
but  if  they  can  go  along  at  the  gait  they  maintained  day  before 
yesterday  against  the  Mack  men,  they  will  do. 

Stallings  seems  to  have  done  something  that  Farrell  always 
wanted  done  —  he  has  framed  up  a  really  high-grade  pitching 
staff.  He  has  two  young  gems  in  Jim  Vaughn  and  Russell  Ford ; 
either  of  whom  can  work  twice  a  week  and  win  with  anything 
like  an  even  break  in  the  way  of  support  and  luck.  There  are  no 
old  timers  on  the  roster,  but  the  youngsters  certainly  look  good. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Yankee  manager  has  asked  waivers 
on  Jack  Kleinow.  The  red-headed  Milwaukee  boy  has  been  with 
the  team  half  a  decade,  and  he  has  caught  many  a  swell  game, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  timely  hitting  and  all  around  good  work. 
Sweeney  may  be  all  right,  and  any  young  catcher  may  be  all  right, 
but  when  a  man  of  Kleinow's  youth  can  boast  of  the  experience 
Jack  has  had,  he  ought  to  be  the  backstop  star  of  the  organization, 
unless  it  be  that  discipline  enters  into  the  argument.  There  are 
very  few  better  catchers  than  Jack  Kleinow. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  technical  pretentious  style  of  word- 
ing. There  are  evidently  many  ways  of  being  pretentious 
and  oracular ;  this  goes  with  "  rooters  "  and  "  fans."  In  this 
respect  the  passage  differs  from  the  "smart  filly"  passage, 
which  was  merely  narrative.  The  word  tone  runs  through 
the  passage. 

i6.  While  visiting  a  friend  recently  in  New  Rochelle,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  and  with  her  took  a  walk  through  the 
city  and  out  into  the  country.  One  scene  stands  vividly  before 
me.  I  stood  on  a  rock  with  my  arms  full  of  wild  flowers  while 
my  friends  gathered  more  from  a  field  of  blooming  wild  asters 
and  goldenrod.  Looking  a  little  beyond  and  below  this  scene  of 
flowerland,  I  saw  a  lake  mirroring  the  foliage  of  the  woods  around 
it 

This  is  also  pretentious  in  the  most  commonplace  kind  of  way. 
Nothing  of  importance  happens,  yet  we  are  told  that  the  scene 
as  well  as  the  writer  "  stands  out  vividly."  Phrases  like  "  I 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  and  with  her  took  a  walk," 
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etc.,  and  "  A  lake  mirroring  the  foliage  of  the  woods  around  * 
it,"  are  of  the  kind  that  one  writes  with  one's  eyes  shut. 

17.  Mrs.  B.  is  one  of  the  few  persons  I  know  who  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  individual  personality.  There  is  something  about  her 
which  impresses  one ;  an  intangible,  indescribable  something  which 
attracts  and  interests  one,  and  might  be  called  atmosphere.  When 
one  g6es  to  see  her  sh^  does  not  sit  with  folded  hands,  but  al- 
ways seems  to  be  busy  with  a  bit  of  what  our  grandmothers  call 
"pick-up-work."  Her  hands  are  large,  very  white,  well-shaped 
and  firm.  They  never  seem  to  do  useless,  nervous  things.  They 
are  capable,  purposeful  hands.  In  appearance,  she  is  rather  stout, 
not  tall,  but  with  a  majesty  of  bearing  that  g^ves  an  impression 
of  height.  Her  keen,  black  eyes  are  small  and  piercing.  Her 
dark  hair,  slightly  gray,  is  combed  back  from  her  low  forehead 
in  simple  pompadour  fashion.  Her  mouth  is  rather  large,  with 
thin,  very  red  lips ;  and  a  Roman  nose  gives  character  to  her  face, 
whose  cheeks  are  like  "roses  in  the  snow."  For  although  Mrs. 
B.  is  fifty,  her  skin  is  as  pink  and  white  as  a  baby's.  A  phre- 
nologist would  say  that  her  large  ears  indicated  a  generous  dis- 
position; that  a  head  narrower  between  the  temples  than  at  the 
jaw  indicated  low  mentality,  or  at  least,  no  high  degree  of  in- 
tellectuality; but  the  phrenologist  would  be  wrong,  for  Mrs.  B. 
is  highly  intelligent,  and,  so  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  not 
particularly  generous. 

This  IS  an  ampler  example  of  commonplaceness  of  phrase- 
ology covering  very  thin  ideas.  The  last  clause  after  "  for  " 
redeems  the  ending,  disfigured  by  pretentiousness  of  the 
pseudo-scientific  sort.  There  are  many  stale  phrases,  which 
the  student  should  point  out. 

18.  When  we  stepped  on  board  the  at  Naples  we  found 

ourselves  on  a  spacious  deck  beneath  a  wide,  dark  blue  canopy. 
Six  dining  tables  awaited  us  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other,  lounges 
and  easy  chairs,  wicker  divans,  and  tables  with  guide  books  and 
translations  of  the  classic  authors,  inviting  us  to  rest  and  rejoice 
in  our  inheritance.  On  the  deck  below  were  staterooms  of  can- 
vas, allowing  free  passage  to  the  air,  and  bath-rooms  with  running 
water  and  obedient  showers.    In  short,  our  craft  allowed  us  to 
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live  in  the  open  air,  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  to  wan- 
der, at  our  own  sweet  will,  from  one  classic  shrine  to  another, 
freer  than  far-famed  royal  Odysseus. 

Before  we  could  find  seats  at  the  tables,  the  yacht  was  steam- 
ing away  for  the  Blue  Grotto,  and  that  evening  we  saw  the  sun 
flame  home  to  his  rest  from  the  crest  of  Capri.  Within  thirty 
hours,  we  had  seen  the  three  still  active  giants  of  the  world  of 
fable,  Vesuvius,  Stromboli  and  ^tna,  and  passed  safely  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis, —  a  fearsome  strait  even  under  a  summer 
sun,  and  viewed  from  the  deck  of  a  powerful  ship  three  times 
the  size  of  the  Argo. 

There  were  thirty-four  of  us.  Ah!  such  a  goodly  company! 
Shall  we  ever  see  the  like  again?  Such  helpful  companionship! 
Such  stories  and  songs;  such  wit  and  laughter!  The  cruise  was 
a  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  on  shipboard,  our  yacht  was  the  Wayside 
Inn  afloat. 

Two  hours  before  sunset  the lay  off  JEgina.    Put  ashore 

on  this  neglected  mountain  island,  we  followed  the  rocky  bed  of 
a  wet-weather  torrent,  amid  stunted  pines  and  starved  shrubs  of 
classic  pedigree,  to  the  crest  where  still  lives  the  brave  little 
conqueror  of  three  millenniums  of  years.  She  is  maimed  and 
scarred, —  this  temple  queen, —  and  worn  with  her  long  vigil,  but 
there  she  sits  with  head  erect,  her  fine  old  face  flushed  morning 
and  evening  beneath  the  lingering  kisses  of  Apollo,  We  explored 
every  nook  and  comer  of  this  august  shrine  and  saw  with  our 
own  eyes  the  foundations  of  its  first  temple,  foundations  laid 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  when  pebbles  had  they  for  bricks 
and  clay  had  they  for  mortar.  Then  we  sat  together  on  the  west- 
ern terrace  and  saw  the  sun  sink  into  the  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire  and  the' heaps  of  flaming  cloud  burn  down  to  red  ashes 
and  the  dark  of  the  soft  night  rise  out  of  the  eastern  sea.  We 
stayed  until  £gina  grew  pale  beneath  the  cold  glances  of  Diana. 
Then  we  went  down  thoughtfully  by  twos  and  threes,  to  the  whis- 
pering ledges  of  the  sea  wall,  took  launch  to  the and  steamed 

away,  feasting,  into  the  purple  west 

This  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  point  of  fluency,  feasting 
and  flaming  suns,  but  much  in  point  of  sense  and  restraint. 
There  is  no  word  or  phrase  or  idea  in  it  that  has  not  been 
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used  many  times  before.  It  is  the  commonplace  public-lecture 
style.  Incidentally,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  sun 
"  flamed  home  to  his  rest  from  the  crest  of  Capri "  or  whether 
the  travelers  saw  "him"  do  it  from  the  aforesaid  crest,  or 
whether  the  writer  means  to  imply  that  the  Argo  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Messina.  A  student  will  note  other 
interesting  points. 

19.     Mrs. then  very  feelingly  alluded  to  the  deep  loss  the 

club  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  its  beloved  member,  Miss , 

and  said  that  the  first  half  of  the  afternoon  was  to  be  devoted 
to  exercises  in  her  memory.    The  first  of  these  exercises  was  a 

song  by  Miss  .    Following  this  came  a  beautiful  memorial 

from  the  able  pen  of  the  club's  corresponding  secretary,  Miss , 

which  was  read  by  her.    It  was  as  follows: 

IN   MEMORIAM 

Since  we  last  gathered  here,  the  death  angel  in  his  swift  flight 
above  the  busy  multitudes  of  men,  has  descended  with  sudden 
touch  and  brooding  wing,  and  beckoned  away  from  our  midst  one 
of  our  most  cherished  members.  So  like  a  lightning  flash  from 
the  clear  blue  ether  was  the  outstretching  of  the  shadowy  finger, 
and  so  quick  the  enfolding  of  the  form  to  bear  it  out  of  our 
sight,  that  we  gaze  about  us  in  utter  disbelief  that  the  face  and 
form  we  knew  and  loved  is  not  here  with  us  yet.  Without  a 
warning,  without  a  shadow  of  suspicion  to  prepare  us  for  the 
blow,  the  summons  called  her,  and  she  obeyed  without  turning 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  life  behind.  The  beckoning  hand  called 
her  from  highest  usefulness,  from  tasks  unfinished,  from  fresh 
service  in  her  loved  career,  and  the  stern  decree  left  no  chance 
for  remonstrance,  and  no  time  for  pleading  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended till  the  tasks  were  done.  So  swift,  so  unerring,  so  fatal 
the  stroke  herself  scarce  knew  when  she  ceased  to  be  with  us  here, 
and  grew  conscious  she  was  there. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  passage  more  replete  in  trite 
phraseology  than  the  foregoing;  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer 
of  "  In  Memoriam,"  is  indeed  unfailing  and  marvelous ;  she 
has  an  "  able  pen."    The  writer  of  the  introductory  matter 
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is  not  bad  in  the  same  way.  No  writer  of  taste  would  express 
himself  thus,  but  such  things  often  succeed  with  certain  audi- 
ences. 

It  will  be  a  relief  to  turn  to  some  better  passages,  to  writers 
who  have  a  real  sense  of  words. 

B.  Passages  which  do  their  work  in  an  adequate  or  in  an 
extraordinary  way. 

It  is  evident  that  the  following  are  but  a  few  from  many 
thousands:  others,  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  substances,  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  pages  1 16-139  where  numbers  2,  3, 
4,  s,  6,  8,  10,  II,  12,  14,  15,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
and  27  might  be  called  entirely  competent,  and  numbers  i, 
7>  9>  I3i  16,  17,  and  26  brilliant,  though  there  is  much  room 
for  variety  of  opinion. 

I.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  plague  grew 
very  violent  and  terrible  in  the  place  where  I  lived,  and  Dr.  Heath 
coming  to  visit  me,  and  finding  that  I  ventured  so  often  out  into 
the  streets,  earnestly  persuaded  me  to  lock  myself  up  and  my 
family,  and  not  to  suffer  any  of  us  to  go  out  of  doors;  to  keep 
all  our  windows  fast,  shutters  and  curtains  close,  and  never  to 
open  them;  but  first  to  make  a  very  strong  smoke  in  the  room 
where  the  window  or  door  was  to  be  opened,  with  rosin  and  pitch, 
brimstone  or  gunpowder,  and  the  like;  and  we  did  this  for  some 
time;  but  as  I  had  not  laid  in  a  store  of  provision  for  such  a 
retreat,  it  was  impossible  that  we  could  keep  within  doors  en- 
tirely. However,  I  attempted,  though  it  was  so  very  late,  to  do 
something  towards  it;  and  first,  as  I  had  convenience  both  for 
brewing  and  baking,  I  went  and  bought  two  sacks  of  meal,  and 
for  several  weeks,  having  an  oven,  we  baked  all  our  own  bread; 
also  I  bought  malt,  and  brewed  as  much  beer  as  all  the  casks  I 
had  would  hold,  and  which  seemed  enough  to  serve  my  house 
for  five  or  six  weeks;  also  I  laid  in  a  quantity  of  salt  butter  and 
Cheshire  cheese;  but  I  had  no  flesh-meat. —  Defoe:  A  Journal 
of  the  Plague  Year. 

This,  like  most  of  Defoe's  writing,  is  usually  simple  and  spe- 
cific; it  gives  us  a  number  of  details  in  every-day  language. 
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Another  writer,  and,  on  another  occasion,  Defoe  would  have 
given  us  different  details,  or  might  not  have  given  us  any  de- 
tails at  all,  and  hence  his  vocabulary  would  have  been  different. 
This  does  its  work  of  telling  us  what  Defoe  probably  wished 
to  tell  us.  Perhaps  the  real  objection  to  the  passages  in  the 
preceding  section  is  that  any  sensible  person  would  wish  the 
writers  had  said  nothing  at  all  or  had  said  different  things. 

2.  Miss  Watson  she  kept  pecking  at  me,  and  it  got  tiresome 
and  lonesome.  By  and  by  they  fetched  the  niggers  in  and  had 
prayers,  and  then  everybody  went  off  to  bed.  I  went  up  to  my 
room  with  a  piece  of  candle  and  put  it  on  the  table.  Then  I 
set  down  in  a  chair  by  the  window  and  tried  to  think  of  some- 
thing cheerful,  but  it  war  n't  no  use.  I  felt  so  lonesome  I  most 
wished  I  was  dead.  The  stars  was  shining,  and  the  leaves  rus- 
tled in  the  woods  ever  so  mournful;  and  I  heard  an  owl,  away 
off,  who  —  whooing  about  somebody  that  was  dead,  and  a  whip- 
powill  and  a  dog  crying  about  somebody  that  was  going  to  die; 
and  the  wind  was  trying  to  whisper  something  to  me,  and  I 
couldn't  make  out  what  it  was,  and  so  it  made  the  cold  shivers 
run  over  me.  Then  away  out  in  the  woods  I  heard  that  kind 
of  a  sound  that  a  ghost  makes  when  it  wants  to  tell  about  some- 
thing that's  on  its  mind  and  can't  make  itself  understood,  and  so 
can't  rest  easy  in  its  grave,  and  has  to  go  about  that  way  every 
night  grieving.  I  got  so  downhearted  and  scared,  I  did  wish  I 
had  some  company.  Pretty  soon  a  spider  went  crawling  up  my 
shoulder,  and  I  flipped  it  off  and  it  lit  in  the  candle;  and  before 
I  could  budge,  it  was  all  shriveled  up.  I  didn't  need  anybody  to 
tell  me  that  that  was  an  awful  bad  sign  and  would  fetch  me  some 
bad  luck,  so  I  was  scared  and  most  shook  the  clothes  off  me. 

"  Mark  Twain  " :    Huckleberry  Finn. 

This  is  specific,  like  the  Defoe  passage,  and  is  very  local  in 
character.  It  does  what  it  wants  to  do  in  a  wholly  competent 
way  with  what  is  called  dramatic  truth. 

3.  We  grown  people  can  tell  ourselves  a  story,  give  and  take 
strokes  until  the  bucklers  ring,  ride  far  and  fast,  marry,  fall,  and 
die;  all  the  while  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire  or  lying  prone  in 
bed.    This  is  exactly  what  a  child  cannot  do,  or  does  not  do,  at 
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least,  when  he  can  find  an3rthing  else.  He  works  all  with  lay 
figures  and  stage  properties.  When  his  story  comes  to  the  fight- 
ing, he  must  rise,  get  something  by  way  of  a  sword  and  have  a 
set-to  with  a  piece  of  furniture,  until  he  is  out  of  breath.  When 
he  comes  to  ride  with  the  king's  pardon,  he  must  bestride  a  chair, 
which  he  will  so  hurry  and  belabor  and  on  which  he  will  so 
furiously  demean  himself,  that  the  messenger  will  arrive,  if  not 
bloody  with  spurring,  at  least  fiery  red  with  haste.  If  his  ro- 
mance involves  an  accident  upon  a  cliff,  he  must  clamber  in  per- 
son about  the  chest  of  drawers  and  fall  bodily  upon  the  carpet, 
before  his  imagination  is  satisfied. —  Stevenson:    Child's  Play. 

This  not  very  extraordinary  dissent  from  the  commonplace 
spying  that  children  are  "  so  imaginative,"  is  distinguished  for 
the  brilliancy  of  the  manner,  which  is  pictorial  and  illustrative 
to  a  high  degree.  Like  many  of  Stevenson's  generalizations  it 
is  probably  true  in  many  cases,  both  for  children  and  for  adults, 
and  equally  untrue  in  other  cases.  Stevenson,  however,  makes 
the  passage  very  interesting,  rather  as  a  matter  of  phraseology 
and  picturesque  situation  than  as  indisputable  fact. 

4.  Two  men  of  very  different  kinds  have  thoroughly  impressed 
the  journalists  of  our  time,  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Mill.  Mr.  Carlyle 
we  do  not  add  to  them;  he  is,  as  the  Germans  call  Jean  Paul, 
der  Einzige,  And  he  is  a  poet,  while  the  other  two  are  in  their 
degrees  serious  and  argumentative  writers,  dealing  in  different 
ways  with  the  great  topics  that  constitute  the  matter  and  business 
of  daily  discussion.  They  are  both  of  them  practical  enough  to 
interest  men  handling  real  affairs,  and  yet  they  are  general  and 
theoretical  enough  to  supply  such  men  with  the  large  and  ready 
commonplaces  which  are  so  useful  to  a  profession  that  has  to 
produce  literary  graces  and  philosophical  decorations  at  an  hour's 
notice.  It  might  perhaps  be  said  of  these  two  distinguished  men 
that  our  public  writers  owe  most  of  their  virtues  to  the  one,  and 
most  of  their  vices  to  the  other.  If  Mill  taught  some  of  them 
to  reason,  Macaulay  tempted  more  of  them  to  declaim;  if  Mill 
set  an  example  of  patience,  tolerance,  and  a  fair  examination  of 
hostile  opinions,  Macaulay  did  much  to  encourage  oracular  arro- 
gance, and  a  rather  too  thrasonical  complacency;  if  Mill  sowed 
ideas  of  the  great  economic,  political,  and  moral  bearings  of  the 
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forces  of  society,  Macaulay  trained  a  taste  for  superficial  par- 
ticularities, trivial  circumstantialities  of  local  color,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  pseudo-picturesque. —  Morley:  Macaulay,  in 
Critical  Miscellanies,  Vol.  I. 

This  vocabulary  is  best  described  as  full  and  brilliant;  the 
author  from  natural  fullness  of  mind,  makes  his  general  no- 
tions as  definite  as  possible :  Mill  and  Macaulay,  for  example, 
do  not  deal  simply  with  great  topics,  but  "  deal  in  different 
ways  with  the  great  topics  that  constitute  the  matter  and  busi- 
ness of  daily  discussion."  The  copiousness  of  the  style  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  last  sentence,  where  many  readers  should 
resort  to  a  dictionary  to  see  just  what  Morley  means  and  how 
apt  the  phrases  are. 

5.    The  leaves  decay,  the  leaves  decay  and  fall; 
The  vapors  weep  their  burden  to  the  ground; 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  soil  and  lies  beneath; 
And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 
Me  only  cruel  immortality  consumes. 

Tennyson:    Tithonus. 

This  passage  is  pretty  general  in  wording;  it  names  few  specific 
acts  or  objects,  and  it  also  frequently  disguises  the  actuality 
in  the  metaphor,  as  "Weep  their  burden  to  the  ground." 
The  vocabulary  is  directed,  and  directed  with  great  skill  and 
evenness,  to  conveying  the  general  note  of  decay,  sadness,  and 
tmrest 


6.    The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep. 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 
And  quench  its  speed  i'  the  slushy  sand, 

II 

Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented  beach; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 
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A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 
And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 
And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  joys  and  fears. 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each. 

Browning:    Meeting  at  Night. 

This  is  usually  cited  as  an  example  of  great  specificness  of 
wording  and  imagery,  and  at  is  so,  but  more  in  the  last  four 
lines  than  in  the  earlier  verses.  Indeed,  "  the  gray  sea,"  "  the 
long  black  land,"  "  the  yellow  half-moon,"  "  the  startled  little 
waves,"  "  fiery  ringlets,"  "  pushing  prow,"  are  happy  as  de- 
scriptive adjectives  and  metaphors  of  a  suggestive  kind  than  as 
very  specific  descriptions.    They  go  together  well. 

7.    My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep;  the  more  I  give  to  thee 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

Shakspere:    Romeo  and  Juliet. 

About  all  that  one  can  say  of  this  exquisite  modulation  is 
that  the  language  is  very  simple,  and,  in  its  figures  of  speech, 
certainly  not  unfamiliar.  They  are,  however,  chosen  and  bal- 
anced with  great  skill,  and  come  out  into  a  climax  in  the  word 
"  infinite." 

8.    What  daring  God  torments  my  body  thus. 
And  seeks  to  conquer  mighty  Tamburlaine? 
Shall  sickness  prove  me  now  to  be  a  man. 
That  have  been  termed  the  terror  of  the  world? 
See  where  my  slave,  the  ugly  monster  Death 
Shaking  and  quivering,  pale  and  wan  for  fear. 
Stands  aiming  at  me  with  his  murderous  dart; 
Who  flies  away  at  every  glance  I  give 
And  when  I  look  away  comes  stealing  on. 
Look  where  he  goes !     But  see,  he  comes  again. 

Marlowe:     Tamburlaine. 

This  is  epithetical  in  a  large  way :  "  daring  God,"  "  mighty 
Tamburlaine,"  "  terror  of  the  world,"  "  ugly  monster  death," 
"  murderous  dart,"  etc.,  are  illustrations  of  these  adjectives 
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chosen  for  the  general  characterization  rather  than  the  partic- 
ular occasion.  The  style  that  tries  to  convey  general  impres- 
sions and  proceeds  by  an  accumulation  of  stock  images, 
attempting  to  create  a  sense  of  whatever  sort,  is  a  well-known 
type.  The  last  citation  under  the  preceding  head  (p.  215)  tried 
to  do  this*  but  without  originality  or  freshness. 

9.     Four  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year; 
There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man: 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span: 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 
Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  high 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven:  quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 
He  furleth  close;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness  —  to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  his  Winter,  too,  of  pale  misfeature. 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

Keats:    The  Human  Seasons, 

"  Lusty  spring,"  "  fancy  clear,"  "  easy  span,"  and  several  other 
phrases  are  of  the  epithetical  character,  also,  but  much  differ- 
ent in  quality  from  those  of  Marlowe;  probably  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  they  convey  different  ideas  from  those 
conveyed  by  Marlowe's  epithets.  However,  the  passage  is 
extraordinarily  epithetical,  and  the  adjectives  go  to  make  a 
complete  and  harmonious  composition. 

10.  The  runaway  slave  came  to  my  house  and  stopt  outside; 
I  heard  his  motions  crackling  the  twigs  of  the  woodpile; 
Through  the  swung  half-door  of  the  kitchen  I  saw  him  limpey 

and  weak. 
And  went  where  he  sat  on  a  log,  and  led  him  in  and  assured 

him. 
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And  brought  water,  and  fill'd  a  tub  for  his  sweated  body  and 
bruis'd  feet, 

And  gave  him  a  room  that  entered  from  my  own,  and  gave 
him  some  coarse,  clean  clothes. 

And  remember  perfectly  well  his  revolving  eyes  and  his  awk- 
wardness, 

And  remember  putting  plasters  on  the  galls  of  his  neck  and 
ankles ; 

He  staid  with  me  a  week  before  he  was  recuperated  and 
passed  north; 

(I  had  him  sit  next  me  at  table  —  my  fire-lock  leaned  in  the 
comer.) 

Whitman:    Walt  Whitman  or  Song  of  Myself, 

Tested  by  conventional  standards,  the  style  of  the  foregoing  is 
not  good;  it  lacks  evenness  of  tone  in  words.  It  is  a  list  of 
particular  happenings,  as  the  "putting  plasters  on  the  galls 
of  his  neck  and  ankles"  or  "crackling  the  twigs  of  the 
woodpile,"  and  on  the  other  hand  of  very  general  phrases,  as 
"  I  heard  his  motions "  or  "  led  him  in  and  assured  him." 
Most  of  the  verbs  are  general,  but  there  are  many  curious 
mixtures  of  general  and  specific  terms,  as  "And  remember 
perfectly  well  his  revolving  eyes  and  his  awkwardness."  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  passage  might  be  called  grotesque  in 
wording,  however  humane  in  sentiment. 

II.    Thus  piteously  Love  closed  what  he  begat: 
The  union  of  this  ever-diverse  pair ! 
These  two  were  rapid  falcons  in  a  snare. 
Condemned  to  do  the  flitting  of  the  bat. 
Lovers  beneath  the  singing  sky  of  May, 
But  they  fed  not  on  the  advancing  hours: 
They  wandered  once;  clear  as  the  dew  on  flowers: 
Their  hearts  held  cravings  for  the  buried  day. 
Then  each  to  each  applied  that  fatal  knife, 
Deep  questioning,  which  probes  to  endless  dole. 
Ah,  what  a  dusty  answer  gets  the  soul 
When  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our  life !  — 
In  tragic  hints  see  what  here  forevermore 
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Moves  dark  as  yonder  midnight  ocean's  force. 
Thundering  like  ramping  hosts  of  warrior  horse. 
To  throw  that  faint  thin  line  upon  the  shore! 

Meredith:    Modern  Love, 

This  passage,  like  the  following,  is  resplendent  with  metaphors 
which  have  to  be  studied  and  analyzed  before  the  meaning  can 
be  ascertained.  Some  of  them,  like  "rapid  falcons,"  "dew 
on  flowers,"  and  "  fatal  knife,"  are,  when  isolated,  rather  trite, 
but  in  their  juxtaposition  with  preceding  and  following  figures, 
they  become  original  and  lively. 

12.  If  *t  be  so, 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  filed  my  mind; 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd; 

Put  rancors  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings! 

Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance! 

Shakspere :    Macbeth. 

13.  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide, — 
Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied? 
I  fondly  ask:  —  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies;  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  His  own  gifts:  who  best 

Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best:    His  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest:  — 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Milton :    On  His  Blindness. 

This  celebrated  sonnet,  a  model  of  dignity  and  restraint,  is 
much  more  compact,  much  less  accumulative  than  the  two 
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passages  before.    It  is  what  Bagehot  would  call  much  more 
"pure"  and  " classic." 

14.  There  is  none  like  to  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth 
upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  in  the  sky.  The 
eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms:  and  he  shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee;  and 
shall  say.  Destroy  them.  Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety  alone: 
the  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  upon  a  land  of  com  and  wine; 
also  his  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel : 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield 
of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency!  and  thine 
enemies  shall  be  found  liars  unto  thee;  and  thou  shalt  tread 
upon  their  high  places.    Deuteronomy,  xxxiii. 

Technically,  this  celebrated  passage  is  on  the  whole  made  up 
of  simple  words  of  Saxon  origin,  but  among  these  there  are 
such  learned  words  as  "  excellency."  There  are  both  general 
and  specific  words,  as  "the  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,"  and 
"  drop  down  dew."  Many  other  observations  might  be  made 
on  the  vocabulary,  which,  however,  would  throw  little  light 
on  the  wild  and  exultant  hymn,  famous  for  such  figures  as 
"  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms." 


EXERCISES 

1.  What  is  a  Barbarism?  Make  a  list  of  words  that  you 
deem  barbarisms  and  verify  it  with  a  dictionary.  Find  good 
English  equivalents  and  show,  in  each  case,  why  the  equivalent 
is  preferable. 

2.  Define  the  term  Impropriety?  What  is  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  following  terms  frequently  misused.  When  needful  make 
sentences  to  illustrate  the  correct  use.  For  what  terms  are  they 
sometimes  misused? 

Accept,  acceptance,  acceptation,  affect,  aggravate,  allow,  allude, 
alone,  among,  anent,  appreciate,  apt,  as,  avocation,  awful,  balance, 
bam,  between,  borrow,  bring,  calculate,  can,  capacity,  carry,  cause, 
claim,  complement,  conclude,  confess,  contemplate,  contemptible, 
contemptuous,    continual,    continuous,    council,    counsel,    credible, 
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creditable,  credulous,  cunning,  date,  deal,  decide,  decided,  decisive, 
depot,  deprecate,  depreciate,  discover,  demand,  different,  down 
(verb),  don't,  distinct,  distinctive,  effect,  elegant,  eliminate,  emi- 
grant, except,  exceptional,  exceptionable,  expect,  expectance,  ex- 
pectation, factor,  feature,  fine,  fix,  flee,  fly,  flow,  frighten,  func- 
tion, gentleman,  get,  grand,  guess,  heap,  home,  human,  humane, 
ideal,  if,  ilk,  immigrant,  individual,  induct,  induction,  indulge, 
lady,  last,  latest,  lay,  lead,  learn,  leave,  let,  liable,  lie,  like,  likely, 
less,  line,  lines,  loan,  locate,  location,  love,  mad,  majority,  mean, 
miss  (noun),  most,  mutual,  neither,  nice,  no  use,  notable,  no- 
torious, observance,  observation,  of,  oral,  pair,  partake,  party, 
per,  person,  phase,  piece,  point,  predict,  predicate,  portray,  post, 
propose,  proposition,  proposal,  prescribe,  preventative,  preventive, 
proscribe,  provided,  providing,  purpose,  put  in,  quite,  raise, 
rarely,  real,  reason,  respectfully,  respectively,  revered,  reverend, 
ride,  run,  same,  scholar,  settle,  shall,  shape,  should,  show,  set, 
sit,  snap,  some,  stay,  start,  stop,  subject,  such,  swagger,  swell,  take, 
team,  topic,  transpire,  trend,  ugly,  up,  verbal,  vim,  vocal,  want, 
well,  when,  while,  whole,  wire,  without. 

3.  Find  examples  of  tropes  and  tell  how  apt  they  are  in  point 
of  freshness,  spontaneity,  and  consistency. 

4.  Comment  on  the  character  and  size  of  the  vocabulary  in  the 
passages  cited  on  pages  1 16-139  and  159-172.  Are  the  words  spe- 
cific, definite,  simple,  varied,  fresh,  hackneyed,  in  good  use  ?  When 
possible  suggest  improvements  in  wording  and  excise  unnecessary 
words.  Look  up  the  meaning  of  any  words  with  which  you  are 
unfamiliar. 

5.  Find  passages  illustrating .  specific  merits  and  faults  of  the 
kind  last  noted  in  the  text  and  also  examples  illustrating  other 
matters  that  seem  to  you  to  be  noteworthy. 
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CHAPTER  III 

SENTENCES 

Sentences  as  planned  or  as  subjects  for  revision  are  likely 
to  be  criticized,  if  at  all,  because  they  are  ungrammatical  or  be- 
cause they  fail  to  bring  out  their  meaning  in  the  most  eflfective 
way.  As  words  in  any  piece  of  writing  should  conform  to 
English  usage,  so  sentences  should  be  grammatical ;  the  syntax 
should  ordinarily  be  in  accord  with  accepted  English  syntax. 
Within  this  limit  sentences  may  be  varied,  but  they  will  be 
good  in  proportion  to  the  skill, —  that  is,  the  clearness  and 
effectiveness, —  with  which  the  idea  is  brought  out.  The  rhe- 
torical effort  with  sentences,  as  with  words,  is  to  get  as 
much  meaning  out  of  them  as  possible.  This  meaning,  as 
with  words  also,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  clearness;  it  is  a 
matter,  too,  of  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  the  reader  and  of  the 
vigor  with  which  an  idea  may  be  expressed.  These  things  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  matters  of  grammar  and  form  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter.  In  the  following  chapter  the  matter 
will  be  presented  as  an  actual  rather  than  as  a  formal  problem. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  student  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
sentence  contains  a  subject  and  a  verb  or  that  it  makes  a  com- 
plete statement  of  some  kind. 

Solecisms.  A  solecism  is,  broadly,  an  error  in  grammar, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  relations  of  words  to  one  another  is  not 
the  accepted  relation,  according  to  English  syntax,  a  solecism 
results.  Solecisms  may  arise  from  errors  in  inflection,  as  who 
for  whom;  from  failure  of  adverbs  to  agree  with  verbs,  ad- 
jectives, or  other  adverbs,  or  of  verbs  to  agree  with  their  sub- 
jects, or  nouns  to  agree  with  verbs,  as  in  "The  phenomena 
is  " ;  from  the  use  of  adjectives  for  adverbs,  as  "  She  dances 
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beautiful " ;  or  the  reverse,  the  use  of  adverbs  for  adjectives, 
as  "She  looks  beautifully";  or  from  the  wrong  sequence  of 
tenses  in  principal  and  subordinate  clauses,  as  "  I  should  have 
thought  that  it  will  rain  to-day."  The  confounding  of  certain 
similar  words,  as  lay  and  lie  results  in  solecisms,  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  shall  and  will  and 
should  and  would, —  though  evidently  the  confusion  of  the 
future  auxiliary  forms  is  more  common,  and  hence  decidedly 
less  grievous  and  objectionable  than  such  confusions  as  lay 
with  lie  or  sit  with  set.  Certain  solecisms  relate  to  the  place 
of  words,  as  not  only  and  but  also,  either  and  or,  which  should 
have  equivalent  phrases  behind  each;  only,  a  very  commonly 
misplaced  modifier ;  the  superfluous  use  of  which,  in  the  phrase 
and  which  where  there  has  been  no  previous  zvhich  to  keep 
the  clause  from  being  both  dependent  and  principal  at  the  same 
time.  A  good  many  are  errors  of  meaning,  as  "  The  secretary 
and  treasurer,"  which  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  "  The 
secretary  and  the  treasurer,"  or  "Can  I  open  the  window?" 
which  has  different  sense  from  "  May  I  open  the  window  ?  " 
Confusions  of  prepositions,  from  for  than,  or  the  reverse,  with- 
out for  unless  or  except,  or  the  reverse,  are  illustrations.  The 
so-called  "  split  infinitive  "  is  often  termed  a  solecism  but  any 
objection  thereto  lies  in  usage  rather  than  logic  or  syntax. 
For  further  information  on  the  subject,  the  reader  should  refer 
to  the  Appendix,  where  the  more  important  are  classified. 

The  classification  of  sentences.  The  grammatical  classifi- 
cations of  sentences  into  declarative,  interrogative,  exclamative, 
and  imperative  have  no  special  significance  in  rhetoric  and 
need  not  detain  us.  We  are  so  wholly  likely  to  use  a  declara- 
tive sentence  when  we  say  something,  an  interrogative  sentence 
when  we  ask  a  question,  and  the  other  forms  in  their  proper 
places,  that  from  this  point  of  view  rhetorical  and  logical  ques- 
tions rarely  arise.  The  only  matter  of  interest  is  that  many 
questions,  many  exclamations,  many  commands,  introduced 
into  discourse  are  likely  to  become  wearisome.  These  odd 
sentences  are  more  common  in  oratory  of  various  kinds  than 
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in  writing  for  the  eye.  It  is  safe  always  to  use  the  declarative 
sentence  unless  special  call  comes  for  another  kind. 

Simple,  compound,  and  complex  sentences.  This  customary, 
grammatical  classification  has  much  to  do  with  rhetoric  A 
succession  of  simple  sentences,  i.e.,  sentences  each  with  one 
subject  and  one  verb,  is  likely  to  be  jerky,  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  haste,  and  simple  sentences  are,  moreover,  unfitted  for 
expressing  complex  ideas.  They  are,  however,  much  used  in 
certain  kinds  of  work,  as  in  telegraphic  despatches,  where  con- 
ciseness and  lack  of  ambiguity  are  very  important  A  series 
of  compound  sentences,  i.  e.,  sentences  each  containing  at  least 
two  independent  subjects  and  predicates,  are  likely  to  drag  very 
much;  in  narrative  they  may  lead  to  the  "and  then"  style. 
The  complex  sentence,  which  contains  at  least  one  dependent 
clause  with  its  subject  and  verb,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
clause  or  clauses,  is  capable  of  much  variety  and  is  highly 
useful  in  expressing  intricate  relations  of  thought  Style  is 
pleasanter,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  accurate  and  expressive, 
if  sentences  of  all  kinds  are  freely  employed  and  well  varied. 

Long  and  short  sentences.  This  is  a  loose  rhetorical  classifi- 
cation of  no  grammatical  significance  whatsoever.  The  classi- 
fication is  loose  because  the  line  between  long  and  short  is 
hard  to  draw.  The  average  English  sentence  now-a-days  is 
said  to  contain  about  thirty  words;  any  sentence  over  fifty 
words  would  probably  be  called  long,  any  sentence  under 
twenty  words  would  be  termed  short  Moreover,  if  a  writer 
habitually  used  sentences  averaging  over  fifty  words  his  sen- 
tences would  be  conspicuous  for  their  length ;  if  an  average  of 
twenty,  the  reverse  would  be  true.  Actually,  in  any  writing, 
sentences  are  very  much  varied;  the  more  one  conformed  to 
an  average  the  more  monotonous  his  writing  would  be. 
"  Prize  "  sentences  occur  in  Ruskin ;  Mr.  Harrison  points  out 
as  the  longest  on  record  one  of  619  words  in  Modern 
Painters  ^  but  there  is  one  in  Hazlitt's  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  * 

^F.  Harrison:    Ruskin  as  a  Master  of  Prose,  in  Tennyson,  Ruskin, 
Mill  and  other  Literary  Estimates, 
^  In  the  sketch  of  Coleridge. 
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of  848  words.  To  produce  these  periods  requires  very  great 
skill,  and  a  good  general  practice  is  to  keep  sentences  pretty  well 
down  to  the  thirty  average  and  to  be  sure  that  any  sentence 
of  over  forty  or  fifty  words  could  not  be  bettered  if  reduced. 
Short  sentences  are  likely  to  produce  a  choppy  eflfect;  long 
sentences,  like  compound  sentences,  tend  to  become  monoto- 
nous, obscure,  and  often  illogical. 

Loose  sentences  and  periodic  sentences.  In  a  loose  sentence 
ideas  or  modifiers  come  in  after  the  sentence  may  be  gram- 
matically complete;  in  a  periodic  sentence  the  grammatical 
structure,  i.  e.,  the  sense  or  statement,  is  not  complete  till  the 
end  —  the  idea  and  the  grammar  come  out  even,  so  to  speak. 
"  We  are  likely  to  use  a  declarative  sentence  when  we  say 
something**  is  technically  loose,  though  not  logically  so;  the 
periodical  form  would  be,  "  When  we  say  something  we  are 
likely  to  use  a  declarative  sentence."  Sentences  may  be  made 
periodic  not  only  by  inversion,  as  in  the  example  cited,  but  in 
any  way  that  causes  the  completion  to  be  suspended :  correla- 
tives, as  either  and  or,  not  only  and  but  also,  for  example, 
may  hold  the  sense  back.  In  the  present  chapter  up  to  this 
point  (if  we  reckon  colons  and  semicolons  as  equivalent  to 
periods)  there  are  34  sentences  that  would  be  classified  as 
loose  and  21  that  would  be  called  periodic ;  the  student  would 
do  well  to  note  the  various  ways  of  obtaining  periodicity  in  this 
or  any  piece  of  writing.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  well  to  cul- 
tivate periodicity ;  it  usually  gives  writing  a  firmer  texture  than 
a  succession  of  sentences  where  ideas  are  tacked  on  to  one  an- 
other; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  slovenliness  is  the  vice  of 
excessively  loose  writing,  stiffness  and  formality  are  likely  to 
occur  where  very  many  periodic  sentences  are  used.  A  fair 
proportion  of  loose  to  periodic  is  often  stated  to  be  one  to 
three,  but  any  set  scheme  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary. 
The  periodic  sentence  surely  compels  the  writer  to  handle  his 
modifiers  with  attention  and  for  that  reason  is  good  practice. 

Balanced  sentences.  In  these  sentences,  ideas  of  similar 
nature  or  value  are  put  in  similar  constructions,  either  as 
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parallel  or  as  antithetical  to  one  another.  The  sentence  "  Man- 
hattan Island  is  like  a  tongue  of  land ;  the  tip  is  the  Battery, 
while  the  blade  lies  in  the  region  near  Central  Park,  the  roots 
being  in  Harlem,"  is  as  badly  made  as  can  be ;  the  three  spec- 
ifying ideas  ought  to  be  in  parallel  constructions,  as,  "  Man- 
hattan Island  is  like  a  tongue  of  land:  the  tip  is  at  the  Bat- 
tery, the  blade  in  Central  Park,  and  the  roots  in  Harlem,*'  or 
in  any  other  way  that  makes  sense.  Of  the  antithetical 
structure,  the  sentence  already  cited  on  page  218  from  Viscount 
Morley,  is  an  excellent  example:  "If  Mill  taught  some  of 
them  to  reason,  Macaulay  tempted  more  of  them  to  declaim," 
etc.  Most  balanced  sentences,  however,  are  not  of  this  formal 
and  elaborate  character.  A  writer  who  uses  complex  and 
compound  sentences  with  skill  will  inevitably  obtain  quietly 
well-balanced  sentences.  Few  ideas  offer  truthful  oppor- 
tunities for  striking  oppositions ;  but  many  are  sufficiently  alike 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  expressed  in  similar  ways. 

Principles  of  construction  in  sentences.  A  good  sentence, 
that  is  a  sentence  which  makes  its  mark  most  effectively  or 
carries  along  the  idea  of  the  paragraph  in  the  most  dutiful 
way,  will,  whether  for  the  sake  of  the  idea  or  the  ease  of  the 
reader,  conform  to  three  well-recognized  principles  of  infinite 
variety  in  application.  These  principles  are  unity,  coherence, 
and  emphasis,  which  we  have  examined  in  r^ard  to  para- 
graphs, and  which  need  further  illustration  in  their  applica- 
tion to  sentences.  Ease  and  harmony  are  also  deemed  im- 
portant matters  in  sentences;  for  it  is  evident  that  sentences 
may  be  pretty  well  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples named  and  yet  be  ungainly  and  wanting  in  charm. 

Unity.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  a  sentence  should 
be  about  one  thing,  that  is  to  say,  it  should  contain  one  main 
idea.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  sentences  should  be  simple 
declarative  or  interrogative  sentences,  but  that  one  idea  should 
dominate  the  sentence,  however  much  that  idea  may  be  lim- 
ited and  modified.  Indeed,  a  series  of  short  sentences  may 
violate  unity  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  ideas,  properly 
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subordinate  to  others  and  properly  to  be  included  with  them, 
are  given  independence;  nothing  is  thrown  into  the  shade. 
Several  of  the  very  long  sentences  quoted  above,  as  that  from  • 
Morley  (p.  218)  or  that  from  Arnold  (p.  51)  are  entirely 
well  unified,  though  doubtless  such  sentences  could  often  be 
broken  without  making  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
unity.  The  f oUowng  sentence,  though  much  shorter,  evidently 
lacks  unity: 

The  foregoing  argument  which  was  advanced  by  many  people 
whose  political  opinions  were  known  to  be  sound  and  upright, 
which  opened  up  a  discussion  which  appalled  the  conservative, 
found  great  favor  with  him. 

It  lacks  unity  because  the  reader  has  trouble  in  seeing  what 
it  is  about.  The  writer  probably  njeans  (still  an  ungainly, 
though  a  clearer  sentence), 

The  foregoing  argument,  which  was  advanced  by  many  people 
of  sound  and  upright  political  opinions,  found  great  favor  with 
him.    Yet  it  opened  a  discussion  appalling  to  the  conservative. 

Or,  it  may  mean. 

The  foregoing  argument  found  great  favor  with  him.  To  the 
conservative,  however,  the  discussion  which  followed  it,  though 
supported  by  many  people  of  sound  political  opinions,  was  ap- 
palling. 

Evidently  a  great  many  other  forms  could  be  devised  for  the 
idea,  and  a  student  would  do  well  to  experiment  with  them. 
The  fundamental  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
sentence  means,  or  rather,  what  the  writer  intended  to  say. 
Neither,  probably,  did  he. 

Knozving  what  you  wish  each  sentence  to  say,  enabling  the 
reader  to  see  what  the  sentence  is  about, —  that  is,  of  course, 
the  first  rule  of  sentence  writing.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of 
unity.  Make  up  your  mind  what  each  sentence  is  to  do,  and 
save  irrelevant  ideas  for  other  sentences  or  banish  them  en- 
tirely.   If  the  sentences  of  any  of  the  good  writers  hereto- 
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fore  quoted  (pp.  1 16-139)  are  examined  from  this  point  of 
view,  each  will  be  seen  to  be  about  a  pretty  definite  thing. 
•  Coherence.  Coherence  in  sentences  means  that  the  relation 
of  the  parts  should  be  made  as  clear  as  possible,  that  ideas 
which  belong  together  should  go  together  and  so  far  as  possi- 
ble be  cemented  together.  Incoherence  is  an  anno)ring  or  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  thing,  and  is  probably  much  more  preva- 
lent and  subtle  a  sin  than  lack  of  unity.  A  sentence  is  likely 
to  be  incoherent  from  any  one  or  all  of  several  causes :  it  may 
be  ungrammatical ;  the  connective  words  may  be  inaccurately 
used;  the  modifying  clauses  may  not  be  where  they  belong; 
ideas  belonging  in  similar  phrases  or  clauses  may  be  dressed 
in  harlequin  attire.  Ungrammatical  sentences  are  evidently 
incoherent  in  that  they  violate  fundamental  English  relation- 
ships, though  the  meaning  may  not  be  seriously  or  even 
slightly  obscured.  Among  connective  words  when,  as,  so, 
with,  and,  but,  are  likely  to  be  loosely  used,  e.  g.,  "  He  is  very 
homely  with  an  expressionless  face  and  bulging  eyes,"  or,  "  I 
had  always  supposed  bookkeeping  to  be  a  very  simple  matter, 
so  was  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  take  my  friend's  place  for 
a  day  in  her  father's  office."  The  result  may  even  be  ambi- 
guity, as  in  the  sentence,  "  Gabriel  and  Evangeline  were  to 
be  married  when  the  English  officers  came  and  ordered  the 
people  out  of  the  place."  Illustrations  of  badly  used  pronouns 
and  wrongly  placed  modifiers  are  stock,  as  that  about  the 
nursing  bottle,  "  When  the  baby  is  done  drinking,  it  must  be 
unscrewed  and  uncorked  and  laid  in  a  cool  place  under  a  tap. 
If  the  baby  does  not  thrive  on  fresh  milk  it  should  be  boiled," 
or,  "A  lady  sat  threading  a  needle  with  a  Roman  nose." 
This  kind  of  incoherence  is  much  commoner  in  subtler  forms, 
as  in  the  sentence,  "  They  were  seated  in  the  street  car,  a  tall 
elderly  woman  and  her  daughter,  distinctly  German  in  type, 
with  what  I  consider  a  common  German  characteristic,  a  very 
patronizing  and  self-satisfied  air."  The  use  of  It  or  They  to 
begin  a  sentence,  followed  at  some  distance  by  the  subject  of 
the  pronoun  is  a  very  common  modern  affectation,  probably 
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introduced  by  Mr.  Kipling  and  since  much  imitated  in  anec- 
dotes and  short  stories.  The  advantage  of  like  constructions 
for  ideas  of  similar  value  is  best  seen  in  parallel  constructions, 
which  have  already  been  illustrated  (p.  229). 

Lack  of  coherence  is  not  likely  to  result  in  any  such  posi- 
tive obscuring  of  sense  as  lack  of  unity.  In  incoherent  sen- 
tences we  can  usually  figiu"e  out  what  the  writer  meant  to 
say,  whereas  badly  unified  sentences  are  often  totally  obscure. 
On  the  other  hand,  incoherence  is  likely  to  waylay  the  writer 
at  any  moment,  and  the  successful  avoidance  of  the  vice  is  a 
good  test  of  careful  writing.  An  attentive  writer  who  re- 
vises carefully  will  hardly  make  mistakes  in  coherence.  They 
are  perhaps  rather  distracting  than  obscure,  but  by  diverting 
attention  they  sin  against  fullness  of  meaning. 

Emphasis.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  any  sen- 
tence means  that  superfluous  words  and  ideas  will  be  stricken 
out  and,  again,  that  the  most  important  ideas  will  be  given 
the  most  conspicuous  places.  These  are  evidently  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  sentence.  In  short  sentences  em- 
phasis is  comparatively  simple.  "  He  ran  "  cannot  be  bettered, 
for  the  onl}r  possible  change  would  make  a  very  un-English 
sentence,  "  Ran  he.''  When  modifiers  are  added,  the  question 
of  position,  with  all  respect  to  coherence,  becomes  important 
Though  it  is  normal  to  put  the  subject  first  and  the  predicate 
last,  it  may  be  better  emphasis,  as  in  the  present  sentence,  to 
open  with  a  dependent  clause,  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  periodic  sentence  is  likely  to  be  better 
emphasized  than  the  loose  sentence ;  it  is  apt  to  carry  its  own 
emphasis.  The  following  loose  sentence,  typical  of  much 
careless  writing,  can  be  easily  revised  through  periodicity: 

During  the  night,  these  perplexing  and  sorrowful  reflections 
came  only  the  more  frequently,  it  seemed  to  me. 

The  last  phrase  is  so  unimportant  that  it  should  certainly  be 
buried  in  the  sentence  or  omitted  entirely.     It  is  hard  to  see 
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that  it  adds  to  the  sense,  and  certainly  does  not  deserve  its 
conspicuous  position : 

During  the  night,  it  seemed  to  me,  these  perplexing  and  sorrow- 
ful reflections  came  only  the  more  frequently, 

or  even  more  emphatically, 

Only  the  more  frequently  during  the  night  came  these  perplexing 
and  sorrowful  reflections. 

A  good  practice,  therefore,  to  follow  in  seeking  for  better 
emphasis,  is,  first,  to  strike  out  all  unimportant  ideas,  that  is, 
to  get  as  good  unity  as  possible ;  next,  to  arrange  the  sentence 
in  as  coherent  a  manner  as  possible,  following  the  periodic 
form ;  lastly,  to  make  any  inversions  where  phrases  and  clauses 
seem  important  enough  to  be  thrown  into  very  conspicuous 
places. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  em- 
phasis evidently  appear  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  both  in  single 
and  in  consecutive  sentences  and  have  infinite  applications. 
Good  sentences  will  conform  to  these  principles,  bad  sentences 
will  not.  That  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  good  sentences 
convey  their  meaning  as  clearly  and  as  vigorously  and  with 
as  few  impediments  as  possible,  that  bad  sentences  do  not  do 
these  things.  For  unity  relates  largely  to  the  definiteness  and 
purity  of  the  idea,  coherence  to  the  sequence  and  cohesiveness 
of  the  thought,  and  emphasis  to  the  sharpening  of  its  edges. 

The  movement  of  sentences.  Looked  at  from  another 
point  of  view  the  principles  of  construction  in  sentences  are 
but  matters  for  bettering  the  movement.  In  reality,  words 
may  not  be  separated  from  sentences,  but  if  one  insists  on  a 
functional  distinction  between  them,  it  might  be  said  that 
words  are  the  coin  of  ideas,  that  sentences  keep  the  coin  in 
motion.  We  have  seen  (p.  195)  how  the  use  of  words  may 
add  to  the  life  of  style,  and  we  have,  in  the  present  chapter, 
observed  also  how  the  form  of  sentences,  how  the  position 
of  words,  and  the  number  of  ideas  also  affect  this  matter. 
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Now,  over  and  above  their  grammatical  form  or  their  neat- 
ness of  construction,  the  prime  duty  of  sentences  is  that  they 
should  keep  discourse  in  motion,  that  they  should  be  doing 
something  all  the  time,  that  they  should  continually  and  really 
add  bits  of  thought.  As  a  sentence  winds  from  idea  to 
idea,  from  clause  to  clause,  it  should  pick  up  something  new 
at  each  turn.  Careful  attention  to  unity,  coherence,  and  em- 
phasis, will  often  be  all  that  is  necessary,  but  the  matter  may 
be  approached  from  a  somewhat  diflferent  point  of  view. 

What  is  meant  is  suggested,  in  a  somewhat  extravagant  man- 
ner, by  the  following  paragraph  from  Stevenson's  essay  On 
Style  in  Literature.^ 

Music  and  literature,  the  two  temporal  arts,  contrive  their  pat- 
tern of  sounds  in  time;  or,  in  other  words,  of  sounds  and  pauses. 
Communication  may  be  made  in  broken  words,  the  business  of 
life  be  carried  on  with  substantives  alone;  but  that  is  not  what 
we  call  literature;  and  the  true  business  of  the  literary  artist  is 
to  plait  or  weave  his  meaning,  involving  it  around  itself;  so  that 
each  sentence,  by  successive  phrases,  shall  first  come  into  a  kind 
of  knot,  and  then,  after  a  moment  of  suspended  meaning,  solve 
and  clear  itself.  [The  reader  should  note  how  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence and  also  the  following  illustrate  the  principle.]  In  every 
properly  constructed  sentence  there  should  be  observed  this  knot 
or  hitch;  so  that  (however  delicately)  we  are  led  to  foresee,  to 
expect,  and  then  to  welcome  the  successive  phrases.  The  pleasure 
may  be  heightened  by  an  element  of  surprise,  as,  very  grossly, 
in  the  common  figure  of  the  antithesis,  or,  with  much  greater 
subtlety,  where  an  antithesis  is  first  suggested,  and  then  deftly 
evaded.  Each  phrase,  besides,  is  to  be  comely  in  itself;  and  be- 
tween the  implication  and  the  evolution  of  the  sentence  there 
should  be  a  satisfying  equipoise  of  sound ;  for  nothing  more  often 
disappoints  the  ear  than  a  sentence  solemnly  and  sonorously  pre- 
pared, and  hastily  and  weakly  finished.  Nor  should  the  balance 
be  too  striking  and  exact,  for  the  one  rule  is  to  be  infinitely 
various;  to  interest,  to  disappoint,  to  surprise,  and  yet  still  to 
gratify;  to  be  ever  changing  as  it  were,  the  stitch,  and  yet  still 
to  give  the  effect  of  an  ingenious  neatness. 

•  The  Contemporary  Review,  April,  1885. 
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Stevenson  very  evidently,  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  speaks 
from  a  technical  point  of  view:  the  sentence  is  to  be  kept 
going,  ideas  are  to  be  introduced,  even,  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing the  sentence  in  its  proper  movement,  its  varied  and  rhyth- 
mical start,  hold,  and  down  glide.  The  ideal  of  Stevenson  as 
successfully  carried  out  is  limited  to  a  few  pages  in  a  few 
writers,  but  it  suggests  several  important  things  which  begin- 
ners may  properly  bear  in  mind.    The  first  of  these  is 

Economy  of  predication.  This  has  been  spoken  of  with  re- 
gard to  words,  but  is  so  important  as  once  more  to  merit  at- 
tention. The  illuminating  word  doubtless  helps  the  sentence 
to  seem  to  cover  ground  rapidly,  though  the  actual  number  of 
words  may  remain  the  same,  but  the  suppression  of  predica- 
tion results  in  a  positive  shortening  of  space  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  more  rapid  sentence  movement.  If,  for  example, 
we  say, —  as  indeed  we  can  very  commonly  say  with  a  little 
care, — ^"Certain  things  are"  instead  of  "There  are  certain 
things  which  are,"  or  other  like  phrases,  we  evidently  make 
the  sentence  move  better.  The  improvement  might  be  re- 
ferred to  better  emphasis,  or  to  reduction  of  pleonasm,  but  in 
any  event  the  object  is  to  get  the  matter  out  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  for  this  end  no  better  point  of  attention  exists  than 
predication.  Probably  more  stylistic  improvements  have 
sprung  from  skilful  handling  of  predication  than  from  any 
other  source.  If  we  have  to  predicate  everything,  style  will 
be  without  variety.  It  may  have  a  rugged  movement,  to  be 
sure,  but  no  grace.  Great  refinement  and  exactness  can  be 
secured  only  when  subordinate  clauses  are  used,  when  a  word 
or  a  phrase  may  do  duty  for  a  sentence.  Take  the  following 
wholly  competent  sentences,  good  in  movement,  but  of  no 
extraordinary  skill : 

At  this  moment  we  are  all  looking  for  the  biography  of  an 
illustrious  man  of  letters,  written  by  a  near  kinsman,  who  is 
himself  naturally  endowed  with  keen  literary  interests,  and  who 
has  invigorated  his  academic  cultivation  by  practical  engagement 
in  considerable  affairs  of  public  business.    Before  taking  up  Mr. 
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Trevdyan's  two  volumes,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while,  on  Strafford's 
plan,  to  ask  ourselves  shortly  what  kind  of  significance  or  value 
belongs  to  Lord  Macaulay's  achievements,  and  to  what  place  he 
has  a  claim  among  the  forces  of  English  literature.* 

Predicated  with  some  fullness  the  following  sentences  might 
result : 

1.  At  this  moment  we  are  all  looking  for  the  biography  of 
a  man  of  letters,  who  is  illustrious. 

2.  This  biography  is  by  a  kinsman,  who  is  nearly  related. 

3.  This  kinsman  is  endowed  with  interests  which  are  literary 
and  which  are  keen  and  come  to  him  naturally. 

4.  The  kinsman  has  also  been  cultivated  in  an  academic  way. 

5.  This   cultivation  has  been  invigorated  by  business  of  a 
character  that  is  public. 

6.  This  business  has  had  to  do  with  affairs. 

7.  These  affairs  have  been  practical. 

8.  They  have  also  been  considerable. 

9.  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  the  kinsman's  name. 

10.  Mr.  Trevelyan  wrote  two  biographical  volumes  on 
Macaulay. 

11.  We  shall  presently  take  them  up. 

12.  First,  however,  let  us  do  this. 

13.  Strafford  had  a  plan  (which  has  been  explained  before). 

14.  Let  us  follow  Strafford's  plan. 

15.  Let  us  be  brief  in  following  it. 

16.  We  will  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of  significance  or  value 
belongs  to  what  Lord  Macaulay  achieved,  and  to  what  place  he 
had  a  claim  in  English  literature  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  thing 
that  has  had  power. 

The  result  is  grotesque,  but  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the 
gain  in  shortness  and  speed,  as  well  as  in  logical  attractive- 
ness, that  comes  from  proper  subordinations,  and  the  use  of 
adjectives,  adverbs,  and  nouns  for  complete  statements.  In 
simple,  concrete  narrative  there  is  naturally  less  chance,  than 
in  the  foregoing  selection,  to  use  general  words  like  significance 
and  achievements,  and  indeed  much  primitive  chronicle  con- 

*John  Morley:    Macaulay, 
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forms  to  the  all-predicating  type.  But  as  we  advance  in  civil- 
ization and  in  the  generality  and  complexity  of  ideas,  general 
words  for  specific  predications  tend  to  be  substituted.  To  do 
this  is  merely  logical.  To  do  it  consciously  and  whenever 
possible  is  to  increase  the  output  or  the  movement  of  sen- 
tences. 

Ease  and  beauty.  A  good  sentence,  however,  should  not 
merely  keep  going,  should  not  merely  keep  adding  things,  or 
avoid  lagging  and  eddying  and  repetition;  it  should  run 
smoothly.  A  sentence  may  have  unity,  coherence,  and  em- 
phasis to  a  considerable  degree,  and  yet  not  move  easily, 
though  it  will  probably  move  much  more  easily  than  a  sen- 
tence without  these  things.  Even  so,  in  sentences  these  prin- 
ciples are  sometimes  traversed,  and  sentences  are  often  length- 
ened, and  phrases  altered,  for  the  sake  of  better  sound  or 
smoother  running.  The  quality  of  beauty  in  sentences  is 
often  spoken  of  and  often  insisted  on  in  teaching,  but,  like 
any  gwajt-musical  matter,  it  is  hard  to  inculcate  as  a  uniform 
discipline  and  source  of  attraction  by  reason  of  the  diversity 
of  human  ears.  The  best  way  is  to  cultivate  a  liking  for  well- 
running  prose,  of  different  degrees  of  stateliness  and  solem- 
nity, and  some  selections  will  be  given  in  the  exercises  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter.  More  analytically,  smooth  running  in 
sentences  seems  to  depend  on  the  harmony  of  sound  among 
the  words,  the  length,  variety,  and  rh3rthm  of  the  phrase,  and 
the  final  cadence. 

Harmony  of  words.  Keeping  in  mind  that  a  writer  should 
avoid  excess  in  any  direction,  the  student  may  properly  culti- 
vate assonance  and  even  alliteration  in  words,  and  should  cer- 
tainly avoid  harsh  combinations.  Words  are  disagreeable  or 
agreeable  because  of  the  letters  and  syllables  that  they  contain 
and  because  of  reiteration  of  these  sounds.  Long  open  vowels 
are  likely  to  be  pleasanter  than  short  close  ones;  liquids  and 
labels,  as  I,  p,  b,  v,  m,  etc.,  are  pleasanter  than  the  harder  or 
more  sibilant  and  guttural  sounds,  as  k,  s,  g,  etc.  Stevenson's 
preference  for 
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The  ^arge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne 
Burnt  on  the  water ;  the  poop  was  2^eaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails  and  so  periumed  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick  with  them.' 

over  Macaulay's 

Meanwhile  the  disorders  of  Cannon's  camp  went  on  increasing. 
He  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  what  course  it  would  be 
advisable  to  t^ke,  etc.  (for  several  lines) 

IS  founded  on  the  quality  of  the  sounds  chosen  for  the  asso- 
nance and  it  is  a  point  well  taken  for  the  pleasure  of  prose.' 
One  need  not  cultivate  the  art,  especially  if  he  has  an  indiffer- 
ent ear,  to  the  extent  that  Ruskin  did  in  such  sentences  as 

For  I  do  not  s^eak,  nor  haz/e  I  ever  spoken,  since  the  time  of 
first  /orward  youth,  in  any  proselytizing  temper,  as  desiring  to 
persuade  any  one  to  believe  anything;  but  whowsoez/er  I  venture 
to  address,  I  take  for  the  time,  his  creed  as  I  find  it;  and  en- 
deavor to  ^ush  it  into  such  zatal  /ruit  as  it  seews  cs^pable  of;* 

but  one  should  recognize  the  beauty  of  sound  in  such  a  sen- 
tence. Change  a  few  words,  without  altering  the  sense  and 
note  the  difference : 

I  am  not  now  speaking,  nor  since  I  was  a  young  man  have  I 
ever  talked  in  a  proselytizing  way,  as  wishing  to  urge  anybody  to 
any  belief;  but  when  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  anybody, 
I  assume  his  creed  as  it  is  for  that  occasion;  and  try  to  make  it 
bear  such  fruit  as  it  can. 

The  proper  principle  to  follow  is  to  use  the  sounds  that,  in 
conjunction,  seem  most  pleasing,  and  avoid  harsh  combina- 
tions. Specifically,  look  out  for  successive  words  beginning 
and  ending  with  the  same  syllable,  like  "one  wonders"  or 
"  awfully  charitab/y/'  and  the  hard  alliterations  like  "Burke's 
Works"  or  "Sybil  trapped  on  her  jkatey  and  jailed  to  the 
southward."    It  is  especially  important  to  avoid  similar  final 

^On  Style  in  Literature, 

•Introduction  to  A  Crown  of  Wild  Olive, 
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syllables  in  successive  words,  since  rime  is  at  once  suggested, 
and  that  has  no  business  in  good  prose. 

Rhythm.  Rhythm  in  style  simply  means  that  certain  sound 
groups  of  some  similarity  are  to  be  found  in  single  and  in  suc- 
cessive sentences.  In  prose,  these  groups  are  varied  in  length 
but  similar  in  their  rise  and  fall,  so  that  a  kind  of  beat  is 
suggested.  This  is  a  vast  aid  to  the  movement  of  sentences, 
for  a  good  sense  of  rhythm,  especially  in  spoken  discourse, 
goes  easily  with  a  person's  breathing  and  enables  him  to  speak 
without  effort.  It  is  the  essence  of  really  fine  emphasis.  In 
reading,  rhyihm  enables  the  reader  to  pursue  a  serene  and 
smooth  but  pleasantly  varied  course.  In  the  superbly  rhyth- 
mical passages,  like  Raleigh's  apostrophe  to  Death,  the  rhythm 
IS  so  strong  that  the  reader  is  carried  by  it  rather  than  by 
the  logic  of  the  phrases.  Parallel  constructions  and  sonorous 
wording  are  evidently  great  aids  in  sentence  rhythm.  Two 
things,  however,  are  bad, —  a  swaying  back  and  forth  till  prose 
becomes  monotonous,  and  any  actual  dropping  into  a  metrical 
rhythm,  that  is,  a  rhythm  that  can  be  measured  off  into  feet 
and  syllables.  (See  Part  IV.,  Ch.  I.)  The  italicized  words 
of  the  following  passage  are  near  the  danger  line : 

The  faint,  foggy  daylight  glimmered  dimly  on  the  bare  floor  and 
stairs;  on  the  bright  suit  of  armor  posted,  halbert  in  hand,  u^on 
the  landing;  and  on  the  dark  wood-carvings  and  framed  pictures 
that  hung  against  the  yellow  pdnels  6f  the  wdinscot.  So  loud  was 
the  beating  of  the  rain  through  all  the  house  that,  in  Markheim's 
ears,  it  begdn  to  hi  distinguished  into  mdny  different  soUnds, 
Footsteps  and  sighs,  the  tread  of  regiments  marching  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  chink  of  money  in  the  counting,  and  the  creaking  of 
doors  held  stealthily  ajar,  appeared  to  mingle  with  the  patter  of  the 
drops  upon  the  cupola  and  the  gushing  of  the  water  in  the  pipes. 
The  sense  that  he  was  not  alone  grew  upon  him  to  the  verge  of 
madness.    On  every  side  he  was  haunted  and  begirt  by  presences."^ 

The  following  passages  are  very  faulty  in  this  respect.    The 
rhythm  repeatedly,  sometimes  consecutively,  slides  into  meter 
of  various  kinds,  and  leads  to  a  singsong: 
^R.  L.  Stevenson:    Markheim. 
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And  so  we  all  came  home  from  church;  \  and  most  of  the  peo- 
ple dined  with  us,  \  as  they  ahijays  do  on  Sundays,  \  because  of 
the  distance  to  go  home,  \  with  only  words  inside  them.  \  The 
parson,  who  always  sat  next  to  mother,  was  afraid  that  he 
might  have  vexed  us,  and  would  not  have  the  best  piece  of  meat, 
according  tg  his  custom,  \  But  soon  we  put  Kim  at  his  ease,  | 
and  showed  him  we  were  proud  of  him;  \  and  then  he  made  no 
more  to  do,  \  but  accepted  the  best  of  the  sirloin.^ 

But  confound  it,  \  while  I  ponder,  \  with  delicious  \  dreams  sus- 
pended,  |  with  my  right  arm  \  hanging  frustrate  \  and  the  giant  | 
sickle  drooped,  \  with  my  left  arm  |  bowed  for  clasping  \  something 
more  \  germane  than  wheat,  \  and  my  eyes  not  \  mindtng  business,  | 
but  intent  on  \  distant  woods,  \  —  confound  it,  what  are  the  men 
about,  and  why  am  I  left  vaporing?  They  have  taken  advantage 
of  me,  the  rogues!  They  are  gone  to  the  hedge  for  the  cider 
jars;  they  have  had  up  the  sledd  of  bread  and  meat,  quite  softly 
over  the  stubble,  and  if  I  can  believe  my  eyes  \  (so  dazed  with 
Lorna's  image),  \  they  are  sitting  down  to  an  excellent  dinner, 
before  the  church  clock  has  gone  eleven !  • 

Cadence.  This  is  the  fall  of  the  sentence,  the  end  glide; 
it  ends  the  harmony  and  enables  the  next  sentence  to  progress 
in  a  consistent  though  diverse  tone.  Cadence  is  opposed  to 
any  abruptness  of  termination;  it  glories  in  agreeable  words 
to  round  out  a  sentence  apart  from  the  sense  and  logic  of  the 

*  R.  D.  Blackmore :    Lorna  D'oone,  Chap.  17. 

*Ibid.,  Chap.  29.  There  is  much  bad  prose  in  the  novel;  one  may 
read  almost  whole  pages  of  iambs,  and  occasionally  dactyls,  spondees, 
and  trochees.    Note  in  passage  27,  page  133,  the  following : 

1.  "  While  her  over-eager  children  |  (who  had  started  forth  to  meet 
her,  I  through  the  frost  and  shower  of  sleet)  |  catkin'd  hazel,  |  gold- 
gloved  withy,  I  youthful  elder,  |  and  old  woodbine." — p.  137. 

2.  " —  Striking  in  and  out  with  care  |  where  the  green  blades  hung 
together,  |  so  that  each  had  space  to  move  in,  |  and  to  spread  its  roots 
abroad."  p.  137. 

3.  "  When  we  met  together  in  the  evening  |  round  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney place,  I  after  the  men  had  had  their  supper,  |  and  their  heavy  boots 
were  gone." —  p.  138. 

4.  "  All  the  beauty  of  the  spring  ||  went  for  happy  men  to  think  of;  | 
all  the  increase  of  the  year  1 1  was  for  other  eyes  to  mark."  p.  139. 
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matter.  Note  the  cadences  of  the  following  sentences,  and 
particularly  the  final  cadences,  where  the  phrases  are  evidently 
introduced  chiefly  for  sound : 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  no  lovelier  piece  of  lowland 
scenery  in  South  England,  nor  any  more  pathetic,  in  the  \yorId, 
by  its  expression  of  sweet  human  character  and  life,  than  that 
immediately  bordering  on  the  sources  of  the  Wandel,  and  in- 
cluding the  low  moors  of  Addington,  and  the  villages  of  Bed- 
dington  and  Carshalton,  with  all  their  pools  and  streams.  No 
cleaner  or  diviner  waters  ever  sang  with  constant  lips  of  the 
hand  which  "giveth  rain  from  heaven";  no  pastures  ever  light- 
ened in  spring-time  with  more  passionate  blossoming;  no  sweeter 
homes  ever  hallowed  the  heart  of  the  passer-by  with  their  pride 
of  peaceful  gladness, —  fain-hidden  —  yet  fuU-confessed.^^ 

These  are  evidently  extreme,  but  a  more  ordinary  passage 
will  show  the  value  of  cadence.  Here  no  sentence  is  ended 
abruptly : 

Whatever  Mrs.  Johnson's  charms,  she  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  good  sense  and  some  literary  judgment.  Johnson's 
grotesque  appearance  did  not  prevent  her  from  saying  to  her 
daughter  on  their  first  introduction,  "This  is  the  most  sensible 
man  I  ever  met."  Her  praises  were,  we  may  believe,  sweeter 
to,  him  than  those  of  the  severest  critics,  or  the  most  fervent  of 
personal  flatteries.  Like  all  good  men,  Johnson  loved  good 
women,  and  liked  to  have  on  hand  a  flirtation  or  two,  as  warm 
as  might  be  within  the  bounds  of  due  decorum.  But  nothing  af- 
fected his  fidelity  to  his  Letty  or  displaced  her  image  in  his 
mind.  He  remembered  her  in  many  solemn  prayers,  and  such 
words  as  "this  was  dear  Letty's  book";  or  "this  was  a  prayer 
which  dear  Letty  was  accustomed  to  say,"  were  found  written  by 
him  in  many  of  her  books  of  devotion.*^ 

The  value  of  rhythm  and  cadence  in  the  movement  of  sen- 
tences may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  opening  paragraph 
of  Newman's  definition  of  a  university"  with  the  closing 

loRuskin:    Introduction  to  A  Crown  of  Wild  Olive, 
11  Leslie  Stephen :    Samuel  Johnson,  Chap.  i. 
^2  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Universities, 
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paragraphs.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  any 
passage  as  it  approaches  its  climax  increases  in  the  excellence 
of  rhythm  and  cadence.  In  the  opening  passage  below  the 
movement  is  almost  entirely  logical:  the  fitting  of  ideas  into 
one  another  makes  the  progress  of  the  sentences  in  the 
paragraph.  In  the  second  passage,  there  is  an  aggregation 
of  sentences  of  which  the  logical  order  might  possibly  be 
changed,  but  which  are  bound  together  by  the  swing  and 
sweep  of  stylistic  cadences  and  rhythm ;  the  movement  is  not 
logical,  but  stylistic: 

If  I  were  asked  to  describe  as  briefly  and  as  popularly  as  I 
could,  what  a  University  was,  I  should  draw  my  answer  from 
its  ancient  designation  of  a  Studium  Generate,  or  "  School  of 
Universal  Learning."  This  description  implies  the  assemblage  of 
strangers  from  all  parts  in  one  spot  —  from  all  parts;  else,  how 
will  you  find  professors  and  students  for  every  department  of 
knowledge?  and  in  one  spot;  else,  how  can  there  be  any  school 
at  all?  Accordingly,  in  its  simple  and  rudimental  form,  it  is  a 
school  of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  consisting  of  teachers  and 
learners  from  every  quarter.  Many  things  are  requisite  to  com- 
plete and  satisfy  the  idea  embodied  in  this  description;  but  such 
as  this  a  University  seems  to  be  in  its  essence,  a  place  for  the 
communication  and  circulation  of  thought,  by  means  of  personal 
intercourse,  through  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

Here  is  the  close : 

But  I  have  said  more  than  enough  in  illustration ;  I  end  as  I 
began;  —  a  University  is  a  place  of  concourse,  whither  students 
come  from  every  quarter  for  every  kind  of  knowledge.  You  can- 
not have  the  best  of  every  kind  everywhere;  you  must  go  to  some 
great  city  or  emporium  for  it.  There  you  have  all  the  choicest 
productions  of  nature  and  art  all  together,  which  you  find  each 
in  its  own  separate  place  elsewhere.  All  the  riches  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  earth,  are  carried  up  thither,  there  are  the  best  mar- 
kets, and  there  the  best  workmen.  It  is  the  center  of  trade,  the 
supreme  court  of  fashion,  the  umpire  of  rival  talents,  and  the 
standard  of  things  rare  and  precious.  It  is  the  place  for  seeing 
galleries  of  first-rate  pictures,  and  for  hearing  wonderful  voices 
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and  pcrfonners  of  transcendent  skilL  It  is  the  place  for  great 
preachers,  great  orators,  great  nobles,  great  statesmen.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  greatness  and  unity  go  together;  excellence  im- 
plies a  center.  And  such,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  is  a 
University;  I  hope  I  do  not  weary  out  the  reader  by  repeating 
it  It  is  the  place  to  which  a  thousand  schools  make  contribu- 
tions; in  which  the  intellect  may  safely  range  and  speculate,  sure 
to  find  its  equal  in  some  antagonistic  activity,  and  its  judge  in 
the  tribunal  of  truth.  It  is  the  place  where  inquiry  is  pushed 
forward,  and  discoveries  verified  and  perfected,  and  rashness  ren- 
dered innocuous,  and  error  exposed,  by  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  knowledge  with  knowledge.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
professor  becomes  eloquent,  and  is  a  missionary  and  a  preacher, 
displaying  his  science  in  its  most  complete  and  most  winning 
form,  pouring  it  forth  with  the  zeal  of  enthusiasm,  and  lighting 
up  his  own  love  of  it  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers.  It  is  the 
place  where  the  catechist  makes  good  his  ground  as  he  goes, 
treading  in  the  truth  day  by  day  into  the  ready  memory,  and 
wedging  and  tightening  it  into  the  expanding  reason.  It  is  the 
place  which  wins  the  admiration  of  the  young  by  its  celebrity, 
kindles  the  affections  of  the  middle-aged  by  its  beauty,  and  rivets 
the  fidelity  of  the  old  by  its  associations.  It  is  a  seat  of  wisdom, 
a  light  of  the  world,  a  minister  of  the  faith,  an  Alma  Mater 
of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  this  and  a  great  deal  more,  and 
demands  a  somewhat  better  head  and  hand  than  mine  to  describe 
it  well. 

Such  is  a  University  in  its  idea  and  in  its  purpose;  such  in 
good  measure  has  it  before  now  been  in  fact  Shall  it  ever 
be  again?  We  are  going  forward  in  the  strength  of  the  Cross, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  name  of  St 
Patrick,  to  attempt  it 

That  the  enthusiasm  of  the  picture  is  greater  than  the  reality 
is  a  comment  that  will  occur  to  any  one,  but  the  point  of 
Newman's  somewhat  fanciful  picture  is  here  stylistic. 
Whereas  the  difference  in  movement  between  parts  of  essays 
and  different  writings  is  seldom  so  marked  as  in  the  fore- 
going extracts,  the  phenomena  illustrated  thereby  are  very 
common, —  that  is,  the  fact  of  a  stylistic  movement  over  and 
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above  a  logical  movement  and  often  dominating  it,  and  more 
conspicuous  toward  the  end  of  writing,  that  is,  in  climax,  than 
at  the  beginning. 

The  foregoing  selection  suggests  what  is  commonly  the  truth 
about  writing,  that,  whereas  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence, 
are  matters  that  may  refer  to  single  sentences,  rhythm,  har- 
mony, and  cadence  are  best  observable  in  sequences  of  sen- 
tences, since  the  movement,  in  any  large  sense,  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  under  way  within  the  limits  of  one  period. 
There  are,  however,  many  sentences  of  great  beauty  of  move- 
ment that  may  be  isolated,  and  some  of  these  are  among  the 
famous  sentences  in  English  literature.  Here  are  a  number 
of  them,  with  different  movements  in  different  rhythms,  which 
the  student  would  do  well  to  become  acquainted  with  and  to 
study  with  some  care,  less  to  imitate  the  rhythm  than  to  see 
how  important  the  matter  is  and  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
some  really  beautiful  things : 

1.  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm: 
for  love  is  strong  as  death;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave:  the 
coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame. 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown 
it;  if  a  man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love, 
it  would  utterly  be  contemned.    The  Song  of  Solomon,  viii,  &-y, 

(Professor  Saintsbury  ^*  calls  this  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
English  prose  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  including  "the 
almost  equally  beautiful  charity  passage,"  but  such  an  asser- 
tion is  somewhat  difficult  to  substantiate  except  as  a  matter 
of  personal  taste.) 

2.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither 
it  goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit  Gospel  ac- 
cording  to  St  John,  in,  8. 

3.  Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not; 
charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up, 

^*  English  Prose  Style,  in  Specimens  of  English  Prose  Style. 
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Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil; 

Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth; 

Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  things. 

Charity  never  faileth;  but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they 
shall  fail;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether 
there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.    I  Corinthians,  xiii, 

4-8. 

4.  O  eloquent,  just  and  mighty  Death  I  Whom  none  could  ad- 
vise, thou  hast  persuaded;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done; 
and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  o'ut 
of  the  world  and  despised;  thou  hast  drawn  togeUier  all  the  far- 
stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man, 
and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow  words.  Hie  jacet 
Raleigh:    History  of  the  World. 

5.  Wherefore  that  here  we  may  briefly  end,  of  law  there  can 
be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world;  all  things  in  Heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power;  both  angels,  and  men, 
and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different 
sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  content,  admiring  her  as 
the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.  Hooker:  The  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  Book  I. 

6.  Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for  truth,  nor  fit  to 
take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  verity.  Sir  Thomas  Browne : 
Religio  Medici. 

7.  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her 
invincible  locks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam; 
purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself 
of  heavenly  radiance,  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and 
flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about, 
amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would 
prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms.    Milton :    Areopagitica. 

8.  For  the  rest,  whatever  we  have  got  has  been  of  infinite 
labor  and  search,  and  ranging  through  every  corner  of  nature; 
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the  difference  is,  that,  instead  of  dirt  and  poison,  we  have  rather 
chosen  to  fill  our  hives  with  honey  and  wax;  thus  furnishing 
mankind  with  the  two  noblest  of  things,  which  are  sweetness  and 
light.    Swift:    The  Battle  of  the  Books. 

9.  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not 
coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison.  Samuel  Johnson:  Life  of 
Addison, 

10.  There  are  no  fields  of  amaranth  on  this  side  of  the  grave; 
there  are  no  voices,  O  Rhodope,  that  are  not  soon  mute,  however 
tuneful;  there  is  no  name,  with  whatever  emphasis  of  passionate 
love  repeated,  of  which  tiie  echo  is  not  faint  at  last.  Landor: 
£sop  and  Rhodope. 

11.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us, —  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  —  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  —  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.    Lincoln:    The  Gettysburg  Address. 


EXERCISES 

I.    What  are  solecisms?    Point  out  solecisms  in  the  following 
sentences  and  correct  them. 

1.  Entering  the  hallway,  an  expanse  of  marble  columns  and 
handsome  pictures  appears,  which  makes  you  think  that  Barnard 
is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  place,  in  spite  of  a  few  drawbacks 
which  you  may  see. 

2.  Turning  around,  puzzled,  my  eyes  rested  upon  an  attractive- 
looking  woman  who  was  just  coming  down  the  stairs. 

3.  One  day  Claire  and  Carac,  her  older  brother,  were  pitching 
a  football  back  and  forth  to  each  other,  Claire  being  on  porch 
and  Carac  at  foot  of  steps  leading  up  to  same. 

4.  In  Granada,  lived  a  poor  mason  but  strictly  religious. 

5.  I  would  like  to  have  him  here  Thursday  if  I  could ;  would  n't 
you? 

6.  I  leaned  over  to  speak  with  him  when  the  balustrade  gave 
way,  it  being  old  and  rotten. 
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7.  The  power  of  the  big  store  has  ahready  been  felt  in  every 
quarter  and  is  acknowledged  by  every  competitor.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  read  their  advertisements  and  see  how  they  admit  that 
they  must  now  get  less  for  their  goods  than  heretofore  or  they 
will  not  be  in  line  with  New  York's  new  retail  center.  Some 
are  claiming  to  sell  from  25  to  50  per  cent  lower  than  they  ever 
did  before,  and  what  is  this  but  an  admission  that  either  they  are 
now  claiming  to  do  something  that  they  are  not  doing  or  that 
they  have  been  forced  by  the  big  store  to  come  down  from  the 
too  high  prices  which  they  have  been  charging  heretofore. 

We  are  happy  to  leave  the  pubUc  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
which  is  the  case,  and  only  present  to  you  to-day  a  few  general 
remarks  about  some  of  our  departments,  with  the  emphatic  state- 
ment that  no  other  store  ever  has  or  ever  can  sell  reliable  goods 
for  the  same  low  prices  at  which  we  are  now  selling  them,  and 
at  which  we  will  continue  to  sell  them  for  all  time  to  come. 

8.  He  felt  very  bad  about  leaving  a  place  he  was  fonder  of  than 
any  in  the  worlcC  but  in  which  he  could  never  succeed. 

9.  Should  you  object  to  my  coming  to-morrow  on  the  errand 
I  spoke  of?  I  will  have  only  a  few  days  in  New  York  and  Henry 
said  he  would  like  me  to  make  the  most  of  them.  If  you  should 
have  any  objectiwis,  will  you  let  me  know? 

10.  We  would  certainly  appear  ridiculous  if  we  arrived  there 
too  soon.  John  said  he  would  come  for  us  in  ample  time  and  I 
should  think  that  was  enough;  shouldn't  you? 

11.  Will  we  go  together  or  would  you  prefer  to  go  alone  than 
with  another? 

12.  The  silver  cup  which  will  be  presented  to  the  owner  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  Hunter's  Championship  Steeple- 
chase race,  which  will  be  decided  on  Saturday  was  placed  on  exhi- 
bition in  front  of  the  judge's  stand  before  the  races  began. 

13.  When  he  finally  reaches  his  camp,  through  the  aid  of  the 
superintendent,  he  looked  more  like  a  tramp  than  anything  I  can 
think  of  and  whom  anybody  would  flee  from. 

14.  There  is  probably  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  there 
is  such  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  newspapers  than  there  is 
in  our  great  city  of  New  York. 

15.  He  said  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  an  orator 
like  Webster,  whom  he  was  perfectly  convinced  was  the  greatest 
of  any  American  orator. 

2.    Supply  the  proper  form  of  shall  or  will,  should  or  would  in 
the  blanks  of  the  following  passages: 
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1.  What  else  he  be  set  for  with  his  staff? 

What,  save  to  waylay  with  his  lies,  ensnare 
All  travelers  who  might  find  him  posted  there. 
And  ask  the  road?    I  guessed  what  skull-like  laugh 
break,  what  crutch  'gin  write  my  epitaph 
For  pastime  on  the  dusty  thoroughfare, 

If  at  his  counsel  I  turn  aside 

Into  that  ominous  tract,  which,  all  agree 

Hides  the  Dark  Tower. 

Browning:    Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came. 

2.  you  object  to  my  quoting  your  words  in  connection 
with  the  matter  I  bring  up  at  the  next  meeting?  Ander- 
son said  he  not  like  me  to  use  his  name  and  consequently 
I  thought  I              write  and  get  your  permission  to  use  yours. 

3.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  groups  of  simple  sentences 
as  a  compound  or  a  complex  sentence.  Make  several  versions 
of  each,  and  determine  which  is  best.  The  revisions  should  then 
be  compared  with  the  originals. 

A.  I.    Others  are  intemperate  and  intractable. 

2.  They  might  get  hold  of  a  good  cause. 

3.  There  could  be  no  greater  calamity  than  this. 

Newman  (p.  126  last  sent). 

B.  I.    Up  up  he  went 

2.  He  did  not  break  his  majestic  poise. 

3.  But   presently   he   appeared   to   sight   some    far-off   alien 
geography. 

4.  Then  he  bent  his  course  thitherward. 

5.  Gradually  he  vanished  in  the  blue  depths. 

Burroughs,  p.  118. 

C    I.  The  sun  had  just  set 

2.  The  evening  sermon  was  over. 

3.  The  heart-broken  congregation  had  separated. 

4.  The  sentinels  on  the  tower  saw  the  sails  of  three  vessels. 

5.  The  vessels  were  coming  up  the  Foyle.    Macaulay,  p.  117. 

D.    I.  So  the  fortnight  slipped  away. 

2.  It  was  varied  by  nothing  but  the  variation  of  the  tide. 

3.  This  altered  Mr.  Peggotty's  times  of  going  out 

4.  It  altered  Ham's  engagements  also.  Dickens,  p.  iiS. 
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£.    I.    I  awoke  again. 

2.  Many  of  the  stars  had  disappeared. 

3.  Only  the  stronger  companions  of  the  night  still  burned 
visibly  overhead. 

4.  Away  toward  the  east  I  saw  a  faint  haze  of  light  upon  the 
horizon. 

5.  It  had  been  the  Milky  Way. 

6.  That  was  when  I  last  awoke.  Stevenson,  p.  118. 

F.  I.    I  have  thus  taken  my  resolution  to  march  on  boldly  in  the 

cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense. 
•    2.    I  shall  annoy  their  adversaries,  in  all  degrees  or  ranks. 

3.  I  shall  be  deaf  in  the  future  to  all  remonstrances. 

4.  Remonstrances  will  probably  be  made  me. 

Addison,  p.  119. 

G.  I.    Mr.  Newman's  movement,  grammatical  style,  and  ideas,  are 

a  thousand  times  in  strong  contrast  with  Homer's. 
2.    By  the  oddness  of  his  diction  and  the  ignobleness  of  his 
mamier  he  contrasts  with  Homer  most  violently. 

Arnold,  p.  121. 

H.    I.    The  indirect  method  is  the  method  of  conveying  meaning 
by  a  series  of  approximations. 

2.  This  method  is  best  fitted  for  the  uncultivated. 

3.  This  may  be  inferred  from  their  habitual  use  of  it 

Spencer,  p.  123. 

I.     I.    Thoreau  studied  with  respectful  attention  the  minks  and 
woodchucks,  his  neighbors. 

2.  He  looked  with  utter  contempt  on  the  august  drama  of 
destiny. 

3.  His  country  was  the  scene  of  this  drama. 

4.  The  curtain  had  already  risen  on  this  drama. 

Lowell,  p.  129. 

4.  Make  the  following  loose  sentences  periodic.  Where  an  au- 
thor's name  is  added,  compare  your  revision  witK  the  original, 
noting  differences  and  trying  to  see  which  form  is  best. 

1.  He  is  very  conscientious,  fussing  about  the  smallest  details 
in  an  order,  and  taking  so  long  to  fill  one,  that  one  wishes  he 
would  hurry  even  if  it  meant  mistakes. 

2.  Sometimes  I  would  give  up  all  hope  of  paying  attention  to 
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the  words  she  spoke  in  her  clear,  monotonous  voice  and  would 
try  to  figure  out  what  her  real  human  thoughts  were  like. 

3.  The  sun  was  just  going  down,  shedding  a  rich  deep  red  over 
the  water  as  the  train  slowly  pulled  into  the  pretty  little  harbor  of 
Cherbourg. 

4.  He  entered  the  room  and  closed  the  door  before  he  could  be 
seen  by  any  one,  although  all  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  him 
up  to  that  time. 

5.  We  had  been  urged  to  procure  fine  little  hammers  for  our 
geology  work,  hammers  which  would  be  suitable  for  chipping  off 
pieces  of  the  interesting  looking  stones  and  rocks  which  we  in- 
spected once  a  week. 

6.  Scientists  long  ago  have  shown  that  all  substance  may  exist 
in  the  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  depending  only  on  its  tem- 
perature. 

7.  It  may  be  a  breach  of  good  manners  on  the  part  of  a  guest 
to  criticize  the  whims  and  ways  of  his  host,  but  I  think  it  is 
really  an  appreciation  of  the  fun  which  is  offered  him. 

8.  There  he  was  in  sight  at  last,  a  quaint  figure,  limping  along 
with  the  aid  of  his  stick.  He  must  have  been  seventy  or  eighty, 
with  bent  back  and  snowy  hair  and  beard.  When  he  reached  the 
gate  he  paused  and  took  off  his  hat  with  a  smile  of  recognition. 

9.  This  girl  went  blind  suddenly.  She  was  always  one  of  those 
happy-go-lucky  kind  whom  every  one  liked,  a  girl  who  got  lots 
of  fun  and  enjoyment  out  of  the  world,  more  than  most  of  us  get. 
Still,  now  when  she  is  deprived  of  almost  everything  which  for- 
merly made  her  happy,  she  thinks  only  of  her  mother,  never  of 
herself. 

10.  To  one  who  loves  outdoors,  there  is  nothing  more  delight- 
ful than  a  climb  among  the  mountains,  especially  in  the  early 
morning  of  autumn.  The  exertion  necessary  to  climb  sends  the 
blood  running  through  one's  veins,  producing  an  exhilarating 
glow,  as  he  drinks  in  great  drafts  of  the  pure  mountain  air. 

11.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  memorials  to  any  man  is,  I  think, 
the  Goethe  house  in  Frankfort  Of  course  the  houses  in  which 
great  men  lived  have,  very  often,  been  restored  and  fitted  up  to 
a  certain  extent  by  admirers  of  those  men  but  very  few  if  any 
of  those  which  I  have  seen,  have  preserved  that  atmosphere  in 
the  house  which  makes  the  difference  between  a  home  and  a 
museum,  except  the  Goethe  house. 

12.  Of  late  I  have  heard  many  persons  remark  about  the  in- 
difference of  the  people  to  aviation,  as  shown  by  the  poor  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings.  This  is  really  not  the  result  of  indifference, 
but  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  after  paying  admission,  the  spectator 
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is  discouraged,  irritated,  and  cheated  out  of  his  money's  worth 
by  the  weather  or  some  other  cause,  after  he  has  waited  some 
hours  to  see  the  ascent.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  attendance 
is  decreasing  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  often  been  necessary 
for  the  guarantor  to  supply  prizes  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  order 
to  induce  the  aviators  to  compete? 

13.  From  the  plains  to  the  mountains,  the  shattered  aqueducts, 
pier  beyond  pier,  melt  into  the  darkness,  like  shadowy  and  count- 
less troops  of  funeral  mourners,  passing  from  a  nation's  grave. 
Ruskin.    Cf.  p.  93. 

14.  The  principle  on  which  I  have  been  insisting  is  so  obvious, 
and  instances  in  point  are  so  ready,*  that  I  should  think  it  tire- 
some to  proceed  with  the  subject,  except  that  one  or  two  illus- 
trations may  serve  to  explain  my  own  language  about  it,  which 
may  not  have  done  justice  to  the  doctrine  which  it  has  been  in- 
tended to  enforce.    Newmaa    Cf.  p.  105. 

15.  The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning,  and  to  show 
their  learning  was  their  whole  endeavor;  but  unluckily  resolved 
to  show  it  in  rime,  instead  of  writing  poetry,  they  only  wrote 
verses,  and  very  often  such  verses  as  stood  the  trial  of  the  finger 
better  than  the  ear;  for  the  modulation  was  so  imperfect,  that 
they  were  only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting  the  syllables. 
Johnson.    Cf.  p.  no. 

16.  Suddenly,  from  thoughts  like  these,  I  was  awakened  to  a 
sullen  sound,  as  of  some  motion  on  a  distant  road.  De  Quincey. 
Cf.  p.  112. 

17.  In  Ionia  and  Attica  they  were  luckier  in  this  respect  than 
"the  best  race  in  the  world";  by  the  Ilissus  there  was  no  Wragg, 
poor  thing!    Arnold.    Cf.  p.  117. 

18.  Hence  the  talk  of  the  cleverest  was  unprofitable  in  result, 
because  there  was  no  give  and  take;  they  would  grant  you  as 
little  as  possible  for  premise,  and  begin  to  dispute  under  an  oath 
to  conquer  or  die.    Stevenson.    Cf.  p.  120. 

ig.  Macaulay's  learning  is  confined  to  book-lore;  he  is  not 
well  read  in  the  human  heart,  and  still  less  in  the  human  spirit. 
Morrison    Cf.  p.  127. 

5.    Throw  the  following  sentences  or  groups  of  ideas  into  the 
balanced  form: 

I.  They  sat  on  either  side  of  me.  One  wrapped  in  a  mink 
cloak,  which  nearly  touched  the  ground,  a  huge  muff  lying  idly 
in  her  lap.  The  other  had  on  a  tight  black  jacket,  a  scrawny 
piece  of  cheap  fur  was  tied  around  her  neck,  her  hands  seemed 
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to  have  shrunk  within  the  soiled  brown  gloves  she  wore  and  they 
clung  tightly  to  a  shabby  black  purse. 

2.  The  place  seemed  to  be  deserted  so  when  some  of  the  party 
suggested  exploring  it,  there  was  an  eager  cry  of  assent 

3.  It  is  not  only  undiplomatic  for  Peary  to  take  this  attitude 
but  it  is  ungentlemanly.  It  shows  that  Cook  is  a  bigger  man 
from  the  point  of  view  of  courtesy  whether  or  not  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view. 

4.  No  matter  how  high  the  ordinary  climber  may  ascend,  there 
will  be  other  peaks  which  tantalizingly  beckon  to  come  up  higher. 

5.  I  think  something  of  the  elemental  man  that  still  survives 
in  the  civilized  citizens  of  the  twentieth  century  is  shown  by  what 
most  of  us  call  our  love  of  music  Perhaps  love  of  music  is  a 
rather  misapplied  phrase  in  most  cases,  and  we  would  be  more 
exact  if  we  said  we  were  fond  of  noise. 

6.  The  first  impressions  which  Chesterton  made  upon  me  were 
somewhat  vague,  just  as  in  coming  upon  an3rthing  for  the  first 
time  we  get  a  cursory,  undetailed  impression.  I  think  that  the 
thing  which  appealed  to  me  most  was  the  general  brilliance  of 
originality  of  thought  and  expression,  together  with  a  somewhat 
daring  fearlessness  and  an  almost  epigrammatic,  at  least  a  de- 
cidedly "quotable,"  turn  of  expression. 

7.  It  was  a  canoe,  with  two  figures  paddling,  the  golden  glow 
coming  from  a  tiny  box-lantern.  By  the  time  the  outlines  were 
distinct,  we  could  see  the  waving  path  of  phosphorus  left  by  the 
beat  of  the  oars,  a  silver  road  from  the  nowhere  to  us. 

8.  There  is  more  university  spirit  and  far  less  of  class  spirit 
in  the  West  The  most  spirit  is  displayed  there  in  athletics  espe- 
cially football  and  very  little  in  class  elections  and  there  is  no 
rivalry  whatever  between  different  classes. 

9.  But  we  did  not  think  of  that,  and  so  seven  night-gowned 
figures  proceeded  to  show  their  bravery  when  we  heard  him 
moving.  Then  we  hurried  to  our  rooms  and  by  the  time  he  had 
decided  what  course  to  take  we  were  almost  sound  asleep. 

10.  She  has  a  remarkable  poise  and  bearing  and  handles  the 
situation  with  a  cleverness  which  is  admirable. 

11.  The  people  were  of  very  different  types,  ranging  from  busi- 
nessmen to  newsboys  and  bootblacks. 

12.  There  are  many  fine  bits  of  description  throughout  which 
take  the  place  of  illustrations  and  in  style  it  may  be  compared 
with  any  of  Zola's  works. 

13.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  nearly  cruciform  in  shape,  its 
length  is  about  twenty-three  miles,  width  varies  from  one-half  to 
two  miles  and  its  greatest  depth  being  seven  hundred  feet 
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6.    Correct  the  following  sentences  in  various  ways  as  indi- 
cated 
A.    For  better  unity  of  meaning: 

1.  The  people  in  town  gave  him  his  food  and  he  appeared  to 
have  no  money  but  one  day  he  died  and  it  was  found  that  he  had 
considerable  money. 

2.  Alan  held  his  stand  bravely,  nothing  daunted  him;  shots 
and  cries  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

3.  The  great  advantage  of  a  college  education  is  that  it  gives  a 
man  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  he  has  to  assume  at  once  on 
his  entrance  to  the  college,  which  now  allows  a  man  to  elect 
studies  that  have  a  bearing  on  his  future  career,  there  being  sev- 
eral electives  at  Columbia  and  more  at  Harvard. 

4.  As  my  friend's  boat  was  at  Bayswater,  we  took  the  carriage 
and  went  there  after  first  providing  ourselves  with  so  much  lunch 
that  we  were  unable  later  to  eat  it,  although  all  fishermen  do 
that  and  we  did  not  wish  to  prove  any  exception  to  the  rule. 

5.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  woman,  who  is  the  wife  of  a 
prosperous  real-estate  broker,  and  resides  with  her  family  in  a 
c6mfortable  four-story  house  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  por- 
tions of  the  city  was  attacked  in  her  own  hallway  by  a  thief  who 
was  robbing  her  home,  and,  after  dazing  her  with  the  spray  of 
a  liquid  which  is  believed  to  have  been  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
plucked  a  valuable  pair  of  earrings  from  her  ears  and  a  pin  from 
her  breast  before  leaving  the  house. 

6.  When  the  garrulous  girl  of  critical  eighteen  from  her  su- 
perior position  in  the  center  of  the  load  had  turned  from  her 
quotations  from  the  authors  whom  we  all  read  in  grammar  school, 
with  indifferent  success  but  much  apparent  self-satisfaction,  had 
turned  from  her  illuminating  discussion  of  all  the  plays  she  had 
seen,  as  well  as  those  she  had  not,  and  had  be^n  a  tirade  against 
those  unfortunate  fellow-beings  who  were  delinquent  in  English 
grammar,  I  expected  trouble. 

7.  Being  exceptionally  intelligent  and  capable,  she  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  school  in  which  she  herself  and  engaged  assistants 
taught  the  people  what  the  children  learn  in  our  primary  schools, 
and  besides  sufficient  agricultural  knowledge  to  make  their  plots 
yield  somewhere  near  the  proper  amount 

8.  The  most  wonderful  thing,  which  must  strike  every  reason- 
ing intelligence  which  thinks  about  it  is  the  way  the  passengers 
behaved  in  that  crisis  which  came  so  unexpectedly,  and  then  the 
heroism  of  it  all  must  be  apparent. 

9.  The  silver  cup  which  will  be  presented  to  the  owner  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  Hunter's  Championship  Steeple- 
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chase  race,  which  will  be  decided  on  Saturday  was  placed  on  exhi- 
bition in  front  of  the  judge's  stand  before  the  races  began. 

10.  After  we  wandered  about,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
through  cornfields  and  climbing  numerous  fences,  we  returned 
home  very  tired  and  disappointed  but  eager  for  the  next  expe- 
rience which  we  hoped  would  be  more  successful. 

11.  After  three  or  four  hundred  years  of  search  for  the  North 
Pole  it  is  certainly  a  strange  state  of  affairs  to  have  two  men 
appearing  almost  together  and  announcing  to  the  world  that  they 
have  each  discovered  the  long  sought  pole,  one  claiming  to  have 
found  it  a  year  earlier  than  the  other. 

12.  Whenever  I  hear  a  discussion  upon  the  imaginations  of 
children  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  which  I  once  heard  of  a  little 
girl,  who  was  possessed  by  an  imagination  so  great,  that  she  used 
to  tell  very  exaggerated  and  improbable  yams,  much  to  the  dis- 
tress of  her  parents,  and  her  mother  finally  told  her  that  she 
should  have  to  punish  her  the  very  next  time  that  she  told  an 
untrue  story. 

13.  The  new  curriculum  has  been  a  great  change  and  has  cer- 
tainly made  Columbia,  together  with  the  new  buildings,  much  more 
popular  than  it  was  formerly. 

14.  He  also  wishes  to  show  the  struggle  between  love  of  the 
world  and  love  of  the  man,  in  which  the  latter  eventually  triumphs. 

15.  In  his  new  play,  "Barbara  Frietchie,"  Mr.  Fitch  has  dealt 
with  the  old  theme,  of  love  between  nominal  enemies,  and  has 
laid  the  scene  of  his  story  in  the  town  of  Frederick  during  the 
Civil  War. 

16.  But  they  either  are  engaged  in  pleasant  and  profitable 
business  and  have  no  desire  of  changing  or  being  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  independent  they  do  not  care  to  assume  the  great 
responsibility  and  worry  of  this  position. 

17.  As  the  people  have  been  for  centuries  deprived  of  all  rights 
by  both  Church  and  State  and  as,  consequently,  they  have  no 
ability  to  govern  themselves  and  no  conception  of  true  govern- 
ment, conditions  identical  with  those  of  the  French  in  1789,  there- 
fore the  horrible  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  would  be  repro- 
duced and  the  civilized  world  would  shrink  in  horror  at  the 
atrocities  of  the  Filipinos  as  it  has  recently  done  at  the  barbarity 
of  Spain. 

B,    For  better  coherence: 

I.  He  acted  under  the  fear  of  what  might  befall  him  and  that 
his  friend  would  only  realize  the  motive  of  his  actions  when  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  help  in  any  way. 
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2.  To  insure  intelligibility  of  criticism,  we  might  limit  it  to 
adjectives  of  two  syllables  and  so  do  away  with  our  ever-ready 
pocket  dictionaries. 

3.  Having  considered  the  thing  from  every  point  of  view,  the 
accident  can  only  seem  due  to  the  most  extreme  negligenoe  on 
the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  company;  the  survivors  asserted 
that  they  were  not  requested  by  them  to  keep  their  heads  in  the 
midst  of  their  excitement 

4.  As  the  number  of  prisoners  increased,  and  as  time  went  on, 
they  proceeded  to  wreck  the  place;  first,  in  monkeying  with  the 
water  meter,  they  shut  the  water  off,  then  on  discovering  a  dark 
closet  they  succeeded  in  spilling  what  chemicals  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  after  the  various  electric  wires  had  been  cut, 
a  huge  feather  duster,  which  perfumed  through  the  house  a  rich, 
delicious  odor,  was  stuffed  into  the  furnace. 

5.  Though  a  New  Yorker,  East  Hampton  is  more  like  home  to 
me  than  any  other  place. 

6.  They  were  made  removable  only  by  the  general  of  the  army, 
thus  placing  them  beyond  the  authority  of  the  president,  who 
disapproved  of  the  whole  plan. 

7.  The  men  that  were  there  yesterday  and  your  father  who 
arrived  after  you  left  said  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  end 
to  the  strike  nevertheless  we  hope  the  trouble  will  soon  be  past. 

8.  Shylock,  praising  the  great  learning  of  the  young  lawyer 
and  thanking  him  profusely,  is  about  to  execute  it,  when  Portia 
reminds  him  that  the  bond  does  not  mention  a  drop  of  blood  being 
shed;  it  being  impossible  to  take  the  flesh  without  doing  so. 

9.  Such  detail  is  employed  in  all  instructions  that  every  one 
except  a  true  blockhead  must  learn  something,  and  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  I  feel  that  I  have  learned  in  a  short  time, 
by  this  method,  more  than  I  could  have  done  otherwise  in  just 
the  same  or  perhaps  even  in  a  longer  time. 

10.  Being  accustomed  as  I  was  to  New  England  farms  where 
a  five-acre  com  field  is  considered  very  large,  an  eight-acre  field 
seemed  enormous  indeed,  and  never  having  seen  more  than  six 
hogs  at  one  time  and  these  kept  in  a  pen,  a  pasture  containing' 
some  three  hundred  "porkers"  was  a  distinct  revelation. 

11.  We  followed  him  through  it  all  and  visited  the  beef  and 
mutton  department  also  and  came  away  with  our  appetites  for 
meat  unimpaired  as  we  had  found  everything  as  clean  as  possible 
and  absolutely  none  of  the  conditions  described  in  **The  Jungle." 

12.  Two  of  our  daily  papers  are  making  this  controversy  a 
veritable  battle-ground,  namely,  the  Herald  and  the  Times. 

13.  They  will  be  of  all'  ages  and  sizes  from  the  mischievous 
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*•  Primer  Class"  scholar  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  sit 
upon  the  long  back  seat  all  alike  ready  to  adore  the  teacher  who 
pleases  them  to  make  life  miserable  for  the  one  who  fails  to. 

14.  Since  phonographs  were  invented,  they  have  been  scoffed 
at  by  people  who  thought  themselves  cultured,  considered  an 
amusement  for  the  "lower  classes,"  and  generally  looked  down 
upon,  mainly,  I  think,  because  at  first  most  of  the  songs  repro- 
duced were  rather  vulgar. 

15.  That  her  hold  was  full  of  water  could  easily  be  seen,  for 
when  we  were  within  hailing  distance,  three  pumps  were  seen  at 
work  sending  out  streams  of  water  in  as  large  streams  as  the 
hose  of  a  fire-engine  emits. 

16.  What  better  conveys  a  feeling  of  awe  than  to  look  at  the 
tops  of  trees,  right  beside  one,  whose  roots  are  out  of  sight  far 
below,  and  whose  verdant  foliage  can  be  justly  compared  to  no 
other  scene  in  nature. 

17.  Economic  Clubs,  with  memberships  ranging  from  200  to 
1,200,  have  already  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
League  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Springfield,  Brockton,  and 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Portland,  Me.,  New  Haven, 
Conn,  and  other  places.  Over  five  hundred  speeches  have  already 
been  delivered  before  these  clubs,  most  of  the  speakers  for  which 
were  obtained  through  the  Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  League. 

18.  For  whereas  there  are  about  400  species  of  flowering  plants 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  until  Dr.  Charcot  discovered  two  flowering 
plants  in  more  than  one  locality  on  the  western  coast  of  Graham 
land  —  a  grass  Aira  antarctica,  and  a  small  umbelliferous  plant, 
Colobanthus  crassiUlius  var.,  hrevifolius  —  no  flowering  plant  was 
known  to  exist  in  the  Antarctic  regions  with  the  exception  of  this 
grass,  which  was  known  to  be  a  native  of  the  South  Shetlands. 

19.  She  [Demeter]  is  die  preserver  of  the  seed  sown  in  hope, 
under  many  epithets  derived  from  the  incidents  of  vegetation,  as 
the  simple  countryman  names  her,  out  of  a  mind  full  of  the  various 
experiences  of  his  little  garden  or  farm. 

20.  We  have  seen  such  processions;  and  we  understand  how 
many  different  senses,  and  how  lightly,  various  spectators  may  put 
on  them;  how  little  definite  meaning  they  may  have  even  for  those 
who  officiate  in  them.  Here,  at  least,  there  was  the  image  it- 
self, in  that  age,  with  its  close  connection  between  religion  and 
art,  presumably  fair. 

21.  The  temple  itself  was  probably  thrown  down  by  a  renewal 
of  the  volcanic  disturbances;  the  statues  however  remaining,  and 
the  ministers  and  worshipers  still  continuing  to  make  shift  for 
their  sacred  business  in  the  place,  now  doubly  venerable,  but  with 
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its  temple  unrestored,  down  to  tiie  second  or  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  its  frequenters  being  now  perhaps  mere  chance 
comers,  the  family  of  the  original  donors  having  become  extinct, 
or  having  deserted  it 

22.  A  third  space  upon  the  shield  depicts  the  incidents  of  peace- 
ful labor  —  the  plowshare  passing  through  the  field,  of  enameled 
black  metal  behind  it,  and  golden  before;  the  cup  of  mead  held 
out  to  the  plowman  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  furrow;  the 
reapers  with  their  sheaves;  the  hind  standing  in  silent  pleasure 
among  them,  intent  upon  his  staff. 

C.    For  better  emphasis: 

1.  In  a  short  time  after  I  arrived  the  whole  street  seemed  to 
be  a  blazing  furnace,  tottering  to  headlong  ruin,  the  fire  spread- 
ing under  the  influence  of  a  brisk  breeze. 

2.  In  all  colleges,  no  matter  how  strong  the  class  feeling,  col- 
lege spirit  dictates  respect  to  the  upper  classmen. 

3.  He  was  standing  on  the  drive  near  Grant's  Tomb,  a  tall, 
bent,  old  man,  with  straggling  gray  whiskers  and  clothes  of  an 
ancient  style. 

4.  As  you  go  up  Madison  Avenue  the  Manhattan  Hotel  looks 
like  an  infinitely  glorified  hitching-post  with  its  bare  white  sides. 

5.  We  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  an  immense  crowd 
standing  about  that  ghastly  ruin,  as  we  came  into  the  street,  there 
being  as  many  as  fifty  policemen  to  keep  the  people  away. 

6.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  impressive  scene  on  the  occasion  of 
Major  General  Corbin's  funeral  at  Arlington  Heights. 

7.  But  the  upper  right  hand  comer  was  torn  off  where  the 
poor  man  had  caught  hold  of  it  to  save  his  fall. 

8.  It  starts  with  the  soup  every  night  at  dinner,  the  discus- 
sion of  all  the  latest  school  gossip  by  Little  Brother  and  Little 
Sister. 

9.  The  men  tried  to  escape  and  when  they  found  it  impossible 
they  were  loathe  to  give  up  Rosalie  but  by  threats  Mr.  Roberts 
got  his  daughter  but  the  men  escaped. 

10.  Also  Gilbert  Nepean  Lady  Jessica's  husband,  George  Ne- 
pean  brother  of  Gilbert,  Freddie  Tatton  at  whose  house  Falkner 
and  Lady  Jessica  meet.  Finally  Archibald  Coke  and  his  wife 
Dolly  who  is  a  cousin  to  the  sisters  Lady  Rosamond  Tatton  and 
Lady  Jessica  Nepean. 

11.  She  was  a  tall  stately  blond.  She  was  walking  in  front  of 
me  crossing  West  Street  the  other  day.  Just  as  she  reached  the 
comer  of  Chambers  Street  and  West  Street  (I  forgot  to  mention 
that  it  was  a  very  rainy  day  and  the  streets  were  flooded),  her 
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foot  slipped  and  she  sHd  down  very  ungracefully  into  a  large 
mud  puddle. 

12.  The  most  important  poem  in  the  Golden  Treasury  is  Ly- 
cidas,  it  seems  to  me. 

7,  Substitute  nouns  or  other  parts  of  speech  for  phrases,  clauses, 
and  sentences  in  the  following  passages.  Shorten  the  passages  in 
every  possible  way,  and  especially  strengthen  all  feeble  phrasing, 
i.  c.,  unnecessary  possessives,  etc. 

1.  Swift  felt  moved  by  the  misery  of  the  Irish  people  to  exert 
himself  in  their  behalf,  an  impulse  which  led  to  the  writing  of  some 
of  his  most  effective  pamphlets. 

2.  Many  a  time  while  dancing  it  occurred  to  me,  as  I  glanced 
at  all  the  people  about  me  who  were  waltzing,  that  it  seemed 
foolish  to  spin  around  and  around  on  the  polished  floor. 

3.  Miss  M is  a  rather  tall  willowy  creature.    She  usually 

wears  a  pretty  blue  hat  in  the  class-room,  but  sometimes  she  takes 
it  off,  then  one  sees  that  her  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle.  It  is 
light  and  wavy  and  very  becomingly  arranged  in  puffs  low  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  She  has  beautiful  dark  eyes  and  ^ir  com- 
plexion. Her  features  are  clear-cut,  her  forehead  low,  and  eye- 
brows evenly  arched.  She  looks  well  in  the  dark  blue  suit  which 
she  often  wears  and  always  presents  an  attractive  appearance. 

4.  I  irresistibly  smiled  at  the  child.  She  was  such  a  sunny 
looking  individual  in  spite  of  her  ragged  clothing  and  of  the  heavy 
baby  which  she  was  carrying  as  she  trudged  along  the  street  She 
paused  to  get  a  better  grip  on  her  small  charge,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  enter  into  conversation  with  this  Little  Mother  of 
the  East  Side. 

5.  The  impression  which  my  first  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey 
made  upon  me  is  an  ineradicable  one. 

6.  Helen  had  always  wanted  to  see  something  exciting  and 
thrilling.  She  often  heard  her  friends  tell  of  accidents  they  had 
seen,  of  people  being  run  over  by  automotnles  and  trolley-cars,  and 
of  all  sorts  of  terrible  things.  She  had  even  been  walking  with 
persons  who  had  seen  such  things  happening,  but  Helen  always 
seemed  to  be  looking  the  other  way  and  missed  them  all. 

7.  Eleanor  is  one  of  my  classmates  in  college  and  one  whose 
character  I  think  I  know  best.  We  were  also  classmates  in  high 
school,  and  while  there  we  became  warm  friends,  chums,  in  ^ct, 
and  our  friendship  has  not  wavered  to  this  day.  What  first  at- 
tracted me  to  her  was  her  unaffected  natural  manner  and  fun- 
loving  nature.  She  seemed  to  be  always  bubbling  over  with  fun 
and  good-nature. 
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8.  A  sudden  weakness  had  cotnc  over  me  and  I  asked  myself, 
"  Could  this  slaughter  be  right  in  these  enlightened  days  ?  " 

9.  By  his  example  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans  shows  the  amount 
able  to  be  accomplished  by  one  man,  takes  surveys  and  brings 
back  a  heap  of  knowledge  put  forth  admirably  in  this  excellent 
book. 

10.  There  follows  a  series  of  humorous  situations,  in  which  mis- 
taken identity  plays  an  important  part.  Before  the  curtain  falls, 
however,  explanations  are  given,  and  quarrels  made  up. 

8.  Find  more  agreeable  phrasing  for  the  italicized  words  and 
phrases  in  the  following  passages.  Better  the  wording  in  all  re- 
spects and  fill  out  unduly  short  phrases. 

1.  Night  after  night,  as  I  turn  out  my  light  any  time  between 
eleven  p.  m.  and  one  a.  m.,  the  little  Welsbach  lamp  in  a  room  of 
the  house  opposite  is  still  lit  and  my  little  old  lady  sits  by  the 
desk.    What  can  she  be  doing  night  after  night? 

2.  The  boy  was  trying  to  hold  the  umbrella  up  against  the  wind 
so  as  to  shield  me  entirely;  at  the  same  time  to  hold  my  elbow  to 
prevent  me  from  slipping. 

3.  On  my  first  day  at  Teachers'  College,  /  was  holding  a  con- 
versation  with  a  prominent  oMcial  when  a  little  episode  gave  me 
an  insight  into  her  character, 

4.  And  I  know  it  is  not  because  she  is  not  thinking  thoughts, 
that  her  face  is  so  still,  because  she  occasionally  makes  a  remark 
which  proves  that  she  has  been  thinking  earnestly. 

5.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  ii  we  were  all  born  into 
the  languages  of  the  world  at  our  command,  that  each  language 
would  fit  itself  into  a  definite  use, 

6.  Knowing  as  we  do  what  an  important  part  the  daily  news- 
paper plays  in  swaying  and  molding  public  opinion,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  consider  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  great  in- 
fluence is  secured  and  maintained  by  the  papers  of  New  York  City, 

7.  The  country  is  a  very  rugged  one  in  which  no  people  unless 
hardy,  like  the  Boers,  could  live, 

8.  The  **  Christian  *'  has  had  a  tremendous  success.  This  is 
because  despite  its  incongruity  the  character  of  Glory  won  the  heart 
of  every  person  that  read  the  book,  and  that  despite  his  fanaticism, 
no  one  could  help  admiring  John  and  thinking  of  him  as  oppressed 
and  trodden  under, 

9.  Such  poems  as  "  I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a  Cloud  '*  and  "  The 
Solitary  Reaper  "  present  us  an  example  of  his  feelings  for  Nature 
as  it  is  in  the  fields, 

10.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  great  thrill  with  which  I  first  saw 
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the  airship,  freed,  glide  up  into  space.    Up,  up,  until  it  resembled 
a  huge  banana  or  a  peanut  we  watched  it  pass  out  of  sight. 

11.  The  street  was  unusually  quiet  and  orderly;  for  Saturday  is 
the  day  of  rest  and  devotion  among  the  Jews.  No  carts  clattered 
along  the  street  and  no  venders  advertised  their  wares;  only  in 
the  distance  one  could  hear  the  noise  of  the  street  cars.  The 
older  women,  their  oiled  black  hair  drawn  tight  to  the  back  of 
their  neck  where  it  ended  in  a  knot,  covered  with  party-colored 
shawls  neatly  pinned  over,  accompanied  their  husbands  clad  in  long 
black  coats  and  shiny  hats  and  wearing  extensive  beards,  into  the 
temples, 

12.  In  short,  she  is  a  person  whom  to  live  with  is  to  know, 

13.  The  ease  with  which  a  crowd  can  be  collected  in  New  York 
City  is  remarkable  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  reputation 
which  the  metropolis  has  for  being  a  hustling  city, 

14.  /  was  in  my  room  cramming  —  /  should  say  studying  —  for 
an  examination  when  I  heard  shouts  in  the  distance.  They  grew 
louder,  and  I  distinguished  "  Whoa ! "  and  the  ring  of  the  hoofs 
of  galloping  horses.  I  hurried  to  the  window  just  in  time  to  see 
two  huge  gray  horses  pulling  a  truck  dash  up  the  street.  Men 
stepped  bravely  out  before  them  with  intent  to  head  them  off,  but 
as  the  powerful  beasts  bore  down  upon  them,  little  man  became 
terrified  and  retired,  I  looked  admiringly  and  enviously  at  those 
horses, 

15.  It  is  an  altogether  sacred  character,  again,  that  he  assumes 
in  another  precious  work,  of  the  severer  period  of  Greek  art,  lately 
discovered  at  Eleusis,  and  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Athens, 
a  singularly  refined  bas-relief,  in  which  he  stands,  a  firm  and  serious 
youth,  between  Demeter  and  Persephone,  who  places  her  hand  as 
with  some  sacred  influence,  and  consecrating  gesture,  upon  him. 
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WORDS  AND  sentences;  SENTENCE  LOGIC 

Students  who  have  read  with  care  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussions of  the  technic  of  words  and  sentences  will  perceive, 
toward  the  end  of  each  chapter,  a  tendency  to  treat  words  in 
their  combinations  into  sentences.  This  tendency  is  merely 
an  indication  of  the  fact  that,  in  any  practical  way,  words  and 
sentences  cannot  be  separately  treated;  that  only  when  we 
have  words  combined  into  sentences  do  we  begin  to  have 
actual  conditions.  In  such  combinations,  it  must  be  repeated, 
we  are  trying  to  express  ideas  and  feelings  in  themselves  and 
in  their  relationships.  The  real  questions  with  regard  to  style 
have  to  do  only  in  a  very  minor  way  with  categories  of  long 
and  short,  Latin  and  Saxon,  unity,  coherence,  or  emphasis. 
Matters  of  predication,  of  harmony,  and  the  like  illustrate 
this  point  The  real  object  of  the  foregoing  analysis  is  to 
call  attention  to  phenomena;  for  it  is  ordinarily  only  by  the 
habit  of  such  attention,  aided  by  technical  knowledge  and 
particularly  by  a  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words,  that 
one  is  able  to  produce  good  work.  In  any  event,  the  feeling 
to  be  expressed,,  the  idea  to  be  conveyed,  is  the  main  thing. 

The  fundamental  questions,  therefore,  to  be  asked  with 
regard  to  any  piece  of  writing,  and  in  each  case  to  be  an- 
swered specifically  and  individually,  are,  not  whether  the  writ- 
ing is  properly  proportioned  as  to  etymology  or  to  the  class 
of  sentence,  but 

1.  Does  this  sentence  say  what  I  want  it  to  say,  in  itself 
or  in  its  relation. to  other  ideas?  and 

2.  Does  it  say  what  I  wanted  to  say  as  I  wish  it  said? 
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These  questions  evidently  contain  the  so-called  qualities  of 
style  —  clearness,  force,  and  elegance.  It  is  also  manifest  that 
around  them  revolve  manifold  discussions  of  usage  and  of 
taste,  in  which  matters  it  is  the  duty  of  text-books,  dictionaries, 
critics,  theme-readers,  and  other  sources  of  information,  to 
supply  some  guidance.  The  relationships  of  larger  bodies  of 
ideas  we  have  treated  in  Part  I  of  this  volume,  and  the  various 
points  of  style  to  which  attention  may  be  directed  have  been 
taken  up  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  present  part.  The 
combination  of  words  into  sentences  may  now  be  considered 
as  an  actual  rather  than  as  a  technical  problem. 

If  one  were  disposed  to  look  at  language  and  style  as  a 
matter  of  mathematical  curiosity,  it  would  become  evident 
that  the  number  of  combinations  of  words  into  sentences,  even 
with  strict  regard  to  the  purest  grammar,  would  be  infinite, 
would  certainly  be  vastly  greater  than  any  number  of  ideas 
that  could  possibly  be  expressed.  Actual  conditions,  however, 
do  not  permit  any  such  multitude  of  combinations ;  for  actual 
conditions  in  good  writing  are  controlled  by  two  very  power- 
ful influences,  (i)  the  necessity  which  each  sentence  is  under 
of  making  as  good  sense  as  possible,  in  relation  to  other 
sentences  and  to  the  idea  to  be  conveyed,  and  (2)  the  neces- 
sity of  being  as  interesting  as  possible.  He  who  would  write 
well  must  therefore  learn  first  of  all  to  deal  with  facts  and 
the  ideas  springing  from  those  facts,  and  must  make  all  com- 
binations of  words  into  sentences  subordinate  to  meaning. 
The  principle  should  be  obvious,  but  an  illustration  or  two  will 
be  given  to  make  it  clearer. 

A  college  instructor,  lecturing  on  Defoe,  said  in  a  some- 
what jocose  manner,  moved  nevertheless  by  the  spectacle  of 
Defoe's  amazing  adroitness,  that  "one  could  imagine  him,  if 
thrown  into  the  air,  always  coming  down  on  his  feet,"  The 
mid-year  examinations,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Briefly 
characterize  Defoe,"  brought  forth  three  replies  which  said 
that  "  Defoe  was  a  man  who,  when  thrown  into  the  air,  always 
came  down  on  his  feet."    These  answers  merely  revealed  the 
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fact  that  three  students  had  disregarded  ideas  and  facts 
and  had  been  wholly  absorbed  in  taking  down  words.  The 
sentences  were  admirable  in  unity  and  coherence,  and  the 
emphasis  could  hardly  have  improved,  but,  unfortunately,  not 
taking  account  of  the  facts  of  Defoe's  life,  they  were  very 
bad  sentences.^  The  style  was  bad  simply  because  the  writers 
had  (so  to  speak)  the  word  habit  rather  than  the  fact  habit. 

Again,  to  take  a  more  general  instance  from'  a  different 
point  of  view.  We  are  warned  to  avoid  "  stock  expressions  " 
and  to  a  certain  point,  the  advice  is  good :  writing  that  is  full 
of  stock  phrases  is  likely  to  be  dull  and  wearisome,  by  reason 
of  staleness.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our  writing 
is  done  by  them,  and  we  could  not  get  along  without  them. 
They  are  simply  crystallized  or  ^ttori-crystallized  combinations 
of  words  into  phrases  and  sentences,  and  they  are  as  useful  to 
our  ordinary  writing  as  our  habits  are  to  our  daily  routine. 
If  we  had  to  think  out  each  phrase  or  each  act,  instead 
of  trusting  to  phrases  that  everybody  knows  or  to  habits  that 
help  us  to  do  things  without  thinking  about  them,  we  should 
never  get  anywhere.  Gne  cannot  possibly  give  heed  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  each  word  that  he  uses,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  talk.  Only  the  most  brilliant  minds  are  really 
fresh.  The  evil  of  stock  phrases  is  that  they  may  be  used 
in  senses  that  shall  not  convey  the  stock  meaning.  Really 
they  are  nothing  but  elongated  words,  and  as  such  should  be 
subject  to  the  principles  of  good  usage. 

Besides  being  limited  by  the  facts  and  common  sense,  and 
also  by  habits  of  phraseology,  the  form  of  word  combinations 
into  sentences  is  affected  by  neighboring  sentences,  by  condi- 
tions, by  occasions.  Within  the  limits  of  sense  and  fact,  I 
may  tell  an  idea  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  long  as  I  keep  to 
one  sentence.  For  example,  the  fact  that  a  man  shot  a  rabbit 
may  be  expressed  in  many  ways,  as, 

1  For  further  excellent  instances  of  this  principle,  see  Mark  Twain's 
Following  the  Equator,  VoL  II.,  chap.  25,  in  Author's  National  Edition. 
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1.  He  shot  the  rabbit. 

2.  He  killed  the  rabbit  with  his  gun. 

3.  The  charge  of  shot  dropped  the  rabbit  in  his  tracks. 

4.  He  raised  his  gun,  took  steady  aim  at  the  rodent,  pressed 
the  trigger,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  vermin  fall  dead. 

5.  His  shot  penetrated  the  brain  of  the  quarry. 

6.  The  rabbit  fell,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  a  score  of  shot. 

7.  He  fired  at  the  rabbit  and  the  shot  sped  straight  to  its  mark. 

8.  He  fired  at  the  rabbit,  bringing  him  down  in  his  tracks. 

9.  He  aimed  at  the  rodent,  pressed  the  trigger,  and  an  ounce 
of  lead  found  its  billet  in  the  brain  of  the  beast. 

It  would  be  possible  to  add  many,  many  sentences  to  this  list, 
even  of  so  simple  an  event,  and  some  of  them  might  be  very 
exciting,  especially  if  the  rabbit  were  a  ferocious  jack-rabbit, 
an  elephant,  a  tiger,  a  pirate,  or  a  burglar.  By  itself  the 
first  is  the  best,  because  the  simplest.  This  is  solely  a  matter 
of  taste  and  of  deduction  from  rhetorical  principle.  But  the 
facts  are  also  (i)  that  in  any  given  case,  in  any  real  piece 
of  writing,  any  one  of  the  other  forms  may  be  preferable,  and 
(2)  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  two  sentences  mean  precisely 
the  same  thing.     For  instance 

1  means  that  he  shot  the  rabbit. 

2  means  that  he  killed  it  with  his  gun  and  not  with  his  cane  or 
something  else;  though  2  does  not  mean  that  so  strongly  as  the 
foregoing  explanation  of  2. 

3  tells  us  that  it  was  a  shotgun,  and  that  it  killed  the  rabbit 
instantly  while  he  was  in  the  act,  if  the  language  is  accurately 
used,  of  running  or  moving. 

4  introduces  a  personal  note,  making  the  shooter  a  deliberate 
and  complacent  man,  probably  a  farmer,  since  the  word  "  vermin  " 
is  used.  Had  he  been  a  sportsman  "  game  "  or  "  quarry  "  might 
have  been  used  instead. 

5  specifies  the  cause  of  the  rabbit's  death  (query  :-^  was  it  a 
rabbit?)  from  a  more  physiological  point  of  view  than  the  pre- 
ceding.    Here  the  shooter  is  clearly  a  sportsman. 

6  speaks  rather  of  the  rabbit  than  the  hunter,  and,  unless  the 
phraseology  is  somewhat  figurative,  evidently  implies  in  the  word 
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"  score  "  that  the  charge  was  close  and  deadly.    Possibly  the  gun 
was  choke-bored. 

7  personifies  the  shot  somewhat,  a  thing  not  uncommon  in  some- 
what "elevated"  discourse. 

8  is  like  3  except  that  gunman  is  now  the  hero. 

9  conveys  the  impression  of  greater  momentousness  than  was 
probably  there.  The  phraseology  would  be  more  suitable  for  mili- 
tary executions  than  for  slaying  rabbits.  But  perhaps  it  was  not 
a  rabbit;  it  may  have  been  a  mouse,  a  squirrel,  or  a  rat  that 
was  actually  hit.  The  passage  is  probably  not  wholly  true,  and 
"  found  its  billec "  seems  to  be  a  little  overstocked. 

Now,  from  the  large  number  of  forms  that  might  be  used 
for  the  expression  of  the  foregoing  idea,  the  one  actually 
chosen,  besides  being  subject  to  taste,  would  depend  much 
on  the  preceding  and  the  following  sentences.  These,  in  turn, 
would  actually  depend  on  the  writer's  purpose,  that  is,  in  gen- 
eral, on  what  he  wanted  to  say,  on  the  impression  that  he 
wished  to  convey.  Ordinarily,  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  the 
present,  no  theory  of  style,  no  consideration  of  audience,  no 
refinement  of  taste,  would  complicate  the  purpose  of  tellmg 
the  story;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  these  matters  might 
enter.  Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  would  probably 
say  "he  shot  the  rabbit,"  or  equivalent  phraseology  to  state 
some  equally  simple  fact.  The  point  of  the  somewhat 
grotesque  illustration  really  is  (i)  that  no  two  combinations 
of  words  into  sentences  mean  exactly  th^  same  thing  but  (2), 
conversely,  their  meaning  and  their  form  is  likely  to  be  very 
much  restricted  by  what  precedes  and  what  follows. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  actual  restrictions  of  sense,  taste, 
juxtaposition  of  ideas,  purpose,  and  occasion  by  a  very  simple 
example.  A  landlord  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
price  of  a  house,  with  a  separate  garage  on  the  premises,  for 
six  months  and  for  a  year  might  reply,  somewhat  curtly, 
thus: 

Dear  Sir, — 

Yours  of  the  ist  received,  and  contents  noted.  Would  say  in 
reply : 
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From  Dec  i  to  June  i,  six  months,  $125  a  month,  payable  in 
advance  monthly.    With  garage,  $150. 

From  Dec  i  to  Nov.  30,  1912,  $100  a  month,  same  terms. 
Garage  $20  a  month  extra. 

Yours  truly,  etc 

That  would  give  the  information,  but  would  hardly  meet  the 
occasion  in  a  courteous  way,  and  no  writer  would  send  such 
a  note  if  he  cared  to  conform  to  good  business  and  peaceable 
principles.  Many  better  forms  suggest  themselves;  here  is 
one: 

Dear  Sir, — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  3rd,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  I  will  rent  my  house,  **  Oaklands,"  to  you  for  the  six  months 
beginning  with  December  ist,  next,  for  $125  a  month,  payable,  as 
is  customary,  monthly  in  advance.  For  the  longer  period,  the 
year  beginning  with  the  same  date,  the  price  would  be  $100  a 
month.  I  am  obliged  to  ask  more  per  month  for  the  shorter 
period,  because  the  season  that  you  name  will  probably  prevent 
me  from  renting  the  house  between  June  ist  and  October  ist 

This  price  does  not  include  the  regular  use  of  the  garage  for 
an  automobile  and  a  chauffeur.  If  you  wish  the  use  of  it  for 
these  purposes,  $25  a  month  should  be  added  to  the  above  price 
for  the  shorter  period  and  $20  a  month  for  the  longer  season. 
There  would  be  no  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  the  garage  as  a 
storage  building  or  the  temporary  accommodation  of  a  caller. 

The  price  in  all  cases  would  include  ordinary  wear  and  tear, 
but  for  any  damage  due  to  negligence  I  should  expect  a  tenant 
to  be  responsible. 

With  thanks  for  your  inquiry,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours. 

On  this  as  an  actual  piece  of  composition  several  remarks  may 
be  made.  Considered  as  a  whole,  (i)  the  occasion  is  ready- 
made,  in  that  the  letter  merely  answers  specific  inquiries.  (2) 
The  preliminary  thinking  is  almost  nil,  provided  the  writer 
knows  his  own  mind  and  something  of  the  real  estate  market. 
(3)  Common  courtesy  binds  the  writer  to  a  certain  tone.  (4) 
The  paragraphs  are  natural  outgrowths  from  the  information 
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asked  for:  the  first  answers  the  question;  each  of  the  two 
following  paragraphs  modifies  the  opening  paragraph  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  (5)  The  sentences  in  each  paragraph  do  par- 
ticular work:  in  the  first  paragraph,  for  example,  the  first 
sentence  answers  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry ;  the  second,  the 
query  about  the  price  for  the  longer  period ;  the  third  the  rea- 
son for  the  difference  in  price,  (6)  The  predication  is  rea- 
sonably concise. 

So  long,  however,  as  these  facts  are  given,  there  is  little 
necessity  of  the  letter  taking  precisely  this  course,  provided 
it  also  keeps  its  tone  and  is  not  diffuse.  With  regard  to  the 
sentences  and  words  in  combination,  therefore,  the  following 
observations  may  be  made,  (i)  Whereas  the  sentences  and 
words  could  not  possibly,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  be  so  prolific  of  variety  as  the  rabbit 
sentence,  several  forms  are  possible  for  each:  we  might,  for 
the  present  opening  sentence,  say,  "Replying  to  your  letter 
of  November  3rd,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  the  rental 
price  of  my  house,  for  six  months  from  December  i,  will  be 
$125  a  month;  for  a  year,  it  may  be  had  at  $100  a  month. 
The  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  the  shorter  period 
destroys  the  summer  market,  which  begins  on  May  ist.  The 
rent,  as  is  usual,  is  payable  in  advance."  Or  again,  in  the 
second  paragraph  one  might  prefer  the  phrase  "  the  foregoing 
figures"  to  the  phrase  "the  above  price."  Many  other 
changes  of  this  character  could  be  made,  within  the  limits  laid 
down  in  the  business  and  tone  of  the  letter.  It  will  be  ob- 
served also  (2)  that  most  of  these  phrases  are  stock;  aside 
from  the  specific  figures,  the  ideas  come,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  phrase.  (3)  The  changes  in  wording  and  in  sentence 
form  that  have  been  suggested,  or  the  substitution  of  one  stock 
phrase  for  another,  are,  however,  of  very  little  importance; 
for  there  is  little  chance,  actually,  for  the  letter  to  get  away 
frcmi  its  meaning,  whatever  set  of  words  and  sentences  is 
used.  (4)  A  more  important  correction,  since  it  aflFects  the 
meaning,  would  be  the  change  of  the  ambiguous  "  There  would 
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be  no  extra  charge,"  etc,  to  "  This  extra  charge  would  not 
apply  to  "  or  some  combination  of  words  that  made  the  fact 
clear  that  the  tenant  could  have  the  temporary  and  occasional 
use  of  the  garage  for  nothing. 

Now  this  simple  instance  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  nearly  all  writing  which  aims  to  convey  information  of  any 
kind,  and  is  not  chiefly  concerned  with  being  interesting  apart 
from  the  facts  with  which  it  deals.  Conforming,  on  tiie  one 
hand,  to  good  use  and  attempting,  on  the  other,  to  do  no 
more  than  give  information,  it  is  good  so  long  as  the  facts 
and  ideas  are  clearly  stated  and  so  long  as  it  respects  the 
ordinary  assumptions  of  intercourse.  With  these  restrictions, 
several  ways  of  saying  a  thing  are  about  equally  good,  that  is, 
so  long  as  the  writer  is  at  pains  to  make  the  important  things 
clear  and  to  keep  out  unworthy  diction,  inept  phraseology,  in- 
consistent and  ambiguous  sayings,  and  nonsense  in  general. 
Granting  certain  facts  to  be  conveyed,  these  facts  do  not  call 
for  "  inevitable  "  phrases ;  the  writer  merely  takes  what  seems 
best  to  him.  The  quotations  from  Mill  (p.  71),  Pater  (p. 
72),  Blackmore  (p.  90),  Froude  (p.  95),  Poe  (p.  103), 
and  Stevenson  (p.  107  and  p.  235),  for  example,  could  be  said 
in  different  ways  from  the  present  without  harm;  indeed,  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  improve  them,  if  they  were  al- 
ready not  clear  enough  to  make  such  an  attempt  somewhat 
supererogatory.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  these  ideas  have 
been  elsewhere  expressed,  and  probably  with  equal  skill. 
They  are  illustrations  of  normally  good  writing  of  various 
kinds,  and  though  we  may  occasionally  note  unusual  clever- 
ness or  happiness  of  phraseology,  such  instances  are  excep- 
tional. We  may  quarrel  as  we  will  with  the  facts:  we  may 
object  to  the  rent,  to  the  idea  that  civil  liberty  is  after  all  so 
important  a  thing,  to  the  idea  that  the  new  distinction  is  not 
palpably  more  important  than  that  between  the  Fancy  and  the 
Imagination,  to  the  excessive  fear  of  John  Ridd,  to  Drake's 
freebooting  career,  to  the  motives  of  Montresors,  to  the  idea 
that  Stevenson's  night  among  the  pines  is  charming  or  to  his 
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doctrine  of  sentences, —  but  the  expression  is  usually  adequate 
to  the  idea. 

Of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  passages,  it  is  possible 
to  say  much  more  than  this.  Granted  the  facts, —  the  argu- 
ment or  exposition  to  be  presented,  the  impression  that  a  scene 
makes  upon  a  person's  mind,  a  very  strong  emotion, —  and, 
in  certain  instances,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  improve  on  the 
expression.  This  is  the  state  of  permanent  literature,  and 
among  the  passages  cited  in  this  volume, —  aside  from  the  ex- 
ercises,—  those  by  Burke  (p.  56),  Ruskin  (p.  93  and  p. 
98),  Macaulay  (p.  108),  De  Quincey  (p.  112),  and  Newman 
(p.  243),  most  nearly  approach  this  state,  best  represented 
by  the  sentences  on  pages  245.  Granted  th^  facts,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  the  thing  in  a  more  interesting  way.  The 
facts  and  expression  are  part  and  parcel  of  each  other. 

This  extremely  good  combination  of  words  into  sentences 
is  something  that  can  not  well  be  analyzed  and  which  offers  no 
opportunity  for  formal  instruction.  The  phenomenon  is  prob- 
ably best  seen  in  poetry.  The  setting  of  the  word  **  alien  "  into 
attendant  circumstances  could  not,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  186) 
be  improved  upon.  So  with  Keats's  sonnet  quoted  on  page 
221  and  many  of  the  lines  near  it  Most  of  the  sonnets  of 
Shakspere,  the  famous  speeches  of  his  plays,  Gray's  Elegy, 
and  some  other  poems  are  also  good  examples  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Perhaps  the  supreme  instance,  in  English,  though  that 
would  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  is  this,  from  the  third  book  of 
Paradise  Lost: 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
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Of  nature's  works  to  me  expunged  and  ras'd, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  Celestial  light. 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight 

Such  poetry  evidently  comes  only  with  the  expression  of 
very  noble  ideas  in  language  of  the  most  appropriate  and  gifted 
character.  These  constitute  what  Matthew  Arnold  called 
**  touchstones."  2  Not  many  passages  have  the  happiness  to 
sustain  themselves  with  combinations  of  so  elevated  a  descrip- 
tion ;  with  most  writing,  be  it  repeated,  so  many  combinations 
of  words  into  sentences  are  possible  that,  if  they  persist,  it  is 
because  of  the  value  of  the  ideas, —  their  weight,  their  use- 
fulness, their  interest, —  with  which  they  deal. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  what  may  be  called  sentence 
logic,  or  the  sense  for  sentences,  comes  down  to  this.  There 
are  lliree  kinds  or  grades  of  combinations  of  words  into  sen- 
tences, (i)  In  the  first  the  combination  is  so  bad  that  the 
result  has  to  be  ostracized,  or,  which  is  a  better  thing,  excised 
from  one's  writing.  It  may  be  bad  because  of  improper 
usage,  as  when  we  employ  barbarisms;  or  by  reason  of  bad 
grammar;  or  from  ambiguity,  vagueness,  diffuseness,  lack  of 
unity,  and  other  sins  against  the  light;  or  through  failure  to 
follow  common  sense  or  to  employ  logic,  as  in  the  case  of  com- 
binations that  contradict  each  other;  or  in  point  of  taste,  as 
when  one  is  unnecessarily  extravagant,  or  noisy,  or  unre- 
served; or,  perhaps  worse  than  all,  because  of  dullness,  dry- 
ness, twaddle,  lade  of  life.  (2)  Of  competent  combinations 
it  may  be  said  that,  though  not  final,  ultimate,  and  all-wise, 
the  combinations  fall  into  none  of  the  errors  just  mentioned. 
The  ideas  are  clear,  likely  to  be  interesting  to  some  or  many 
people,  during  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  and  capable  of  more 
or  less  change  for  the  better  or  the  worse.     (3)  The  third 

«  On  the  Study  of  Poetry. 
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class  contains  that  comparatively  small  number  of  combina- 
tions in  which  little  possibility  of  improvement  is  discernible. 
The  combination  approaches  perfection  in  so  far  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  to  make  it  better. 

The  gist  of  the  matter,  practically,  is  that  he  who  would 
write  well,  in  any  field,  must  have  enough  words  to  express 
what  he  has  in  mind,  and  must  know  the  common  meaning 
of  them,  and  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  something  of  their  power 
of  suggestion.  These  words  he  must  be  able  so  to  combine 
into  sentences  that  they  will  express  the  ideas  he  has  in  mind, 
and,  on  occasion,  make  as  interesting  as  possible  what  he  wants 
to  say.  He  must,  above  all,  think  of  ideas  and  facts  and  think 
of  them  sensibly.  If  he  acquires  these  difficult  arts  or  de- 
velops what  is  natural  to  him,  he  will  be  able  to  express  clearly, 
and  often  with  force,  that  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  ideas 
current  in  the  world  which  belong  to  him  to  express. 


EXERCISES 

X,  Revise  the  italicized  words  and  phrases  in  the  following 
passages,  and  state  reasons  for  your  revision.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  change  the  order  of  the  words. 

1.  We  might  suppose  before  the  age  of  climbing  trees,  several 
monkeys  learning  to  climb  for  protection. 

2.  This  man  might  be  called  handsome,  being  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  with  a  fine  head  covered  with  dark  gray  hair  brushed 
smoothly  to  one  side  of  his  smooth,  high  forehead. 

3.  The  white  object  sank  for  the  second  time  when  they  rescued 
it  by  means  of  the  pole  and  drew  it  dripping  wet  from  the  water. 

4.  About  ten  little  children  from  six  to  eight  years  old  were 
going  to  school ;  trotting  along  with  them  was  a  chubby  little  three- 
year-old.  They  all  started  to  cross  the  avenue.  The  baby  stood 
on  the  curb,  looking  reproachfully  at  a  larger  reproduction  of  his 
face  and  clothes  that  was  crossing  with  the  others, 

5.  Some  people  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of  slang  but  what 
words  are  more  expressive  than  "getting  rattled."  At  some  time, 
I  am  sure  each  one  of  us  has  been  in  this  state. 

6.  Although  my  vacation  had  been  on  the  whole  an  enjoyable 
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one,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  toward  the  end  it  grew 
monotonous. 

7.  The  observation  of  all  these  rules  wearied  us. 

8.  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun. 

9.  He  indulged  in  all  the  different  phases  of  college  pleasure. 
la    The  principal  feature  of  the  day  was  a  boat-race. 

11.  What  transpired  in  the  gloomy  house  will  never  be  known. 

12.  The  ideas  of  German  children  about  New  York  City  are 
very  peculiar. 

13.  With  uncanny  prescience,  if  such  a  lofty  term  may  be  used, 
the  children  across  the  street  always  choose  the  time  when  mother 
wants  to  sleep  for  their  noisiest  frolics. 

14.  As  they  crossed  our  bow,  the  gentleman  in  the  bow  and 
Uncle  Ben  exchanged  elaborate  bows, 

15.  My  brother  and  I  were  the  children  in  the  family  in  con- 
trast to  my  grown-up  sisters.  But  I  felt  it  keenly,  that  while  I 
was  just  one  of  the  children,  my  brother  was  the  baby  and  the 
only  boy. 

16.  To  amuse  about  a  hundred  little  ragamuffins  for  an  hour 
every  Saturday  morning,  with  the  restriction  that  they  must  be 
kept  quiet,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  treated  lightly. 

17.  Of  all  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up  our  present  cizfilisation 
the  modern  newspaper  is  perhaps  the  strongest, 

18.  Columbia  College  in  its  theory  of  education  has  taken  a 
decided  departure  from  the  old  and  now  unpractical  methods. 

19.  This  is  an  old,  old  question,  which  has  troubled  humanity 
since  an  early  date  in  civilization, 

20.  The  real  method  is  to  follow  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  eliminate  from  society  the 
incompetent 

21.  The  newspaper  scatters  the  seeds  of  fresh  knowledge  broad- 
cast among  the  people,  and  gives  the  universal  mind  food  for 
thought  for  thought  that  moves  the  world, 

22.  I  had  learned  to  ride  the  bicycle  a  little  and  could  manage 
to  get  off  the  wheel,  but  I  couldn't  mount  it  without  assistance. 
We,  father  and  I,  were  coming  home  from  a  long  ride  in  the 
country,  when  we  approached  a  steep  hill.  We  walked  up  the 
slope  to  the  top,  where  father  helped  me  on  the  wheel  and  I 
started  down  the  hill.  I  had  n't  gone  but  a  little  distance,  when  my 
feet  slipped  from  the  pedals  and  the  wheel  got  beyond  my  control. 
Faster  and  faster  I  went  down  that  hill,  hanging  on  for  dear  life 
to  the  handle-bars  and  hoping  that  I  wouldn't  run  into  anything. 
Just  zs  I  got  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  a  wagon  turned  the  cor- 
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ner.  Fortunately,  the  driver  understood  the  situation,  for  he  turned 
out  as  far  as  possible  and  gave  me  three-fourths  of  the  road.  I 
managed  to  avoid  hitting  the  wagon  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  I  half  jumped  and  half  fell  off  my  wheel.  In  a 
few  moments  Father  came  to  my  rescue  expecting  to  find  me  killed 
but  he  found  me  very  much  alive  but  badly  frightened. 

23.  Although  not  a  country  child  by  birth  or  breeding,  never- 
theless as  eat  ly  as  my  eighth  year  I  showed  decided  rural  tendencies. 
We  were,  at  the  time  in  question,  living  in  a  small  apartment  in 
New  York  City  —  a  location  ill-adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
I  must,  however,  have  been  a  persevering  child,  for  in  spite  of 
constant  rebuff  I  persisted  in  my  endeavor  to  turn  our  apartment 
into  a  country  farm.  How  often  did  I  sprout  beans  in  water,  only 
to  have  them  shrivel  up  at  the  first  suggestion  of  a  green  shoot. 
I  even  tried  raising  a  vegetable  garden  in  a  window-box,  and 
great  was  my  pride  when  the  family  one  day  actually  dined  off 
my  solitary  radish*  To  add  to  the  realism  of  my  farm  I  finally 
decided  to  rear  ducks.  I  suppose  the  picture  of  our  shiny  bath- 
tub full  of  water  upon  which  floated  downy  balls  of  yellow  was 
the  lure  which  started  my  venture.  At  any  rate,  I  invested  in  a 
duck's  egg  one  day  and  proudly  bore  it  home.  Wrapping  the 
nucleus  of  my  duck  farm  in  cotton  I  secretly  slipped  it  under  the 
dining-room  radiator  to  hatch.  There  it  remained  for  the  space  of 
two  weeks,  when  by  verdict  of  the  family  I  was  forced  with  tears 
to  refect  my  loved  project.  Since  that  time  my  farming  instinct 
has  abated,  and  /  no  longer  pine  to  raise  either  vegetables  or  live 
stock. 

24.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  great  topics  of  conversa- 
tion, the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  and  the  North  Pole.  All 
about  us  we  find  ardent  enthusiasts  for  either  Peary  or  Cook. 
For  my  part,  I  have  not  read  much  about  the  preliminary  discus- 
sions and  accusations.  Nevertheless,  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  Peary  has  been  making  some  very  insinuating  remarks  about 
his  rival  adventurer,  in  which  he  is  probably  justified.  Peary  has 
made  several  trips  to  the  polar  regions  and  spent  a  great  amount 
of  time  in  the  land  of  ice  and  snow  and  intense  cold.  Moreover, 
he  has  been  sent  on  these  expeditions  by  the  Government  His 
maps  and  records  have  been  accepted  by  scientists^  And,  therefore, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  becomes  indignant  when  a  new  explorer,  a 
man  of  no  great  fame,  and  heretofore  of  little  consequence,  tries 
to  claim  the  honors  of  the  day  from  him. 

2.  Comment  on  the  sense  of  the  following  sentences,  and  re- 
vise them  so  that  they  come  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  co- 
herence and  truth. 
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1.  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  one  of  our  oldest  papers,  is 
doubtless  the  most  reliable  evening  paper.  The  Evening  Sun  holds 
a  similar  rank. 

2.  Just  as  a  business  cannot  be  run  on  college  principles,  so  a 
college  cannot  be  run  on  business  principles. 

3.  There  was  a  gentle  breeze  and  as  we  rode  along  we  could 
see  the  milkmaids  bringing  home  the  cows  and  the  farmers  start- 
ing out  to  their  work. 

4.  Reasons  for  the  new  trial  of  Dreyfus  are  bribery,  demand  of 
the  world,  Zola,  intellectual  elite,  and  Protestants  in  France,  and 
a  few  honest  men,  as  Scheuer-Kestner  and  CoL  Picquart  These 
are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

5.  The  subject  of  political  leaders  in  the  United  States  has  a 
very  wide  range.  It  comprises,  more  or  less,  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  politics.  Of  these  I  purpose  to  consider  the  last,  un- 
official leadership  in  municipal  politics. 

6.  The  language  of  Canada  is  French  and  the  whole  country 
is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  and  politically  governs  itself. 

7.  The  charm  of  David  Harum  is  not  so  much  in  the  trickery 
and  jocoseness  of  David  as  in  his  warm-heartedness  and  generosity. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  book,  and  one  that  adds  not  a  little 
to  its  attractiveness,  is  that  characteristic  so  prevalent  in  American 
life;  namely,  that  one  man,  no  matter  how  uneducated  he  may  be, 
is  as  good  as  another. 

8.  Standing  behind  the  fountain  was  hard  enough  work  for 
the  demonstrator,  but  for  him  to  show  people  the  right  way  of 
using  it,  that  was  unheard  of.  How  useful  sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains are,  if  an  unsanitary  way  of  drinking  from  them  is  discovered, 
and  not  prevented! 

9.  And  the  wailing,  buzzing,  whirring,  clicking,  piping  insects 
shrieked  on. 

10.  The  sea  gardens,  near  the  Island  of  Nassau,  are  quite  en- 
chanting, and  give  one  a  glimpse  into  the  fairyland  of  Hans 
Andersen's  tales  of  Mermaids  and  their  charmed  lives  down  under 
the  sea. 

11.  One  day,  this  summer,  I  was  thinking  of  a  horrid  answer 
that  I  might  have  made  to  one  of  the  girls  when  she  met  us, 
canoeing,  and  offered  to  bring  me  home  in  her  launch.  I  was  so 
pleased  with  my  imaginary  answer  that  I  tossed  my  head  in  the 
air  and  spoke  the  words  to  see  how  they  sounded.  I  forgot  to 
look  where  I  was  going  and  I  fell  over  die  railroad  track,  down 
the  steep  path  on  the  other  side,  into  the  lake. 

12.  A  busy  man  from  town  rode  past  and  seeing  the  dim 
figures  on  the  stoop,  said  to  himself,  ^Poor  old  people  1    How 
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empty  their  lives  must  be!"  and  he  hurried  back  to  the  city  to 
£11  an  evening  business  engagement.    Whose  life  was  really  empty? 

13.  When  one  gets  up  in  the  early  morning  and  looks  out  upon 
a  wet  dismal  landscape  and  sees  the  hills  covered  with  mist  and 
clouds  she  has  anything  but  cheerful  thoughts  —  especially  if  she 
commutes  any  distance. 

14.  Last  night  I  saw  a  very  interesting  play  called  The  Melting 
Pot  The  play  was  unusual  in  that  it  was  worthy  of  consideration 
even  though  the  plot  and  the  dramatic  technique  were  poor.  The 
plot  and  actions  of  the  character  are  painfully  melodramatic,  but  the 
theme  of  the  play,  the  idea  of  the  Melting  Pot,  is  new  and  com- 
mendable. This  idea,  this  theory,  however,  is  not  brought  out  by 
the  actions  of  the  characters  but  only  in  isolated  speeches.  If 
Mr.  Zangwill  had  written  an  essay  on  the  subject,  it  would  have 
brought  home  this  theory,  no  less  convincingly  than  the  play  does. 

15.  To  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  plays  acted  here,  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield  has  recently  acted  here;  moreover,  the  theater  is  fre- 
quently used  to  continue  successful  plays  recently  produced  else- 
where, as  was  the  case  with  Miss  Viola  Allen. 

3.    Explain  the  differences  in  meaning  between  the  following 
versions  of  the  same  idea.    Which  seems  to  be  best? 

A.  I.    He  is  an  agent  for  a  wholesale  stationer;  he  has  been  for 

years. 

2.  For  years  he  has  been  agent  for  a  wholesale  stationer. 

3.  He  has  worked  as  agent  for  a  wholesale  stationer  for  years. 

4.  For  years  he  has  worked  as  agent  for  a  wholesale  stationer ; 
he  still  works  there. 

5.  He  is  where  he  was  at  the  beginning — an  agent  for  a 
wholesale  stationer. 

6.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  a  wholesale  stationer  for 
years,  and  he  will  doubtless  die  there. 

B.  I.    The  body  had  evidently  been  in  the  water  at  least  four 

days;  the  most  inexperienced  of  the  people  gathered  about 
it  understood  that. 

2.  It  required  no  special  skill  to  perceive  that  the  body  had 
been  in  the  water  at  least  four  days. 

3.  The  odor  indicated  that  the  body  had  been  in  the  water  at 
least  four  days. 

4.  No  bystander,  however  inexperienced,  could  have  failed  to 
detect  from  the  peculiar  effluence  that  assailed  his  olfactory 
nerve  that  the  corpse  had  suffered  immersion  in  the  aqueous 
fluid  for  the  major  part  of  a  week. 
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5.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  body  had  been  in  the  water 
at  least  four  days. 

6.  At  least  four  da3rs  in  the  water  —  that  would  inevitably 
have  been  the  verdict  of  any  person,  however  inexperienced, 
provided  only  he  had  sufficient  sense  of  the  decomposition 
of  matter. 

1.  Having  far  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  personal  attrac- 
tiveness, Dr.  Johnson  was  nevertheless  idolized  by  his 
friend  Boswell. 

2.  Having  far  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  personal  attrac- 
tiveness. Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  was  nevertheless  the 
greatest  joy  of  Bos  well's  life. 

3.  Though  a  very  homely  man,  Johnson  was  almost  revered 
by  BoswelL 

4.  Boswell  greatly  admired  Johnson  and  exceedingly  enjoyed 
his  society,  though  he  was  a  personally  repulsive  man. 

5.  The  fi^eat  joy  of  Bos  well's  life  was  the  society  of  the  great, 
awkward,  ungainly  Samuel  Johnson. 

6.  In  spite  of  his  ugliness,  Johnson  "  hypnotized  "  Boswell 

7.  Johnson,  though  not  exactly  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mold  of  form,  so  far  as  appearances  were  concerned,  was 
the  observed  of  all  observers  to  his  fidus  Achates,  Boswell, 
that  unco'  canny  Scot. 

8.  Johnson  wasn't  much  as  to  looks,  but  Boswell  loved  him 
much. 

9.  Boswell  admired  Johnson,  though  hideous. 

1.  It  was  the  first  week  of  college  in  our  Freshman  year  when 
we  had  become  familiar  with  the  faces  of  our  classmates 
only  to  a  slight  degree. 

2.  During  the  first  week  of  our  Freshman  year  we  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  classmates  only  to  a  slight  degree. 

3.  We  did  n't  know  our  classmates  well  during  our  first  week 
at  college. 

4.  One  does  n't  get  to  know  the  faces  of  her  classmates  in  the 
first  week  of  college. 

5.  It  is  a  common  matter  of  observation  that  fresh  faces  are 
unfamiliar;  so  it  was  during  our  first  week  of  college. 

6.  During  the  first  week  of  the  Freshman  year,  ere  yet  we 
have  had  opportunity  to  become  bound  in  the  filaments  of 
familiarity  and  personal  acquaintance,  we  were  strangers 
from  one  another. 

7.  The  thing  happened  during  our  freshman  year  before  wc 
knew  each  other  well. 
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£.    I.    The  first  time  I  was  ever  on  a  large  sailboat  was  on  a 
warm  summer  afternoon,  two  months  ago.    I  was  very 
much  surprised  by  the  amount  of  room  in  it 
3.    The  first  time  I  was  ever  on  a  sailboat,  about  two  months 
ago,  I  was  amazed  by  the  amount  of  room. 

3.  Two  months  ago  I  was  on  a  sailboat  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  large,  but  even  so  I  was  much  astonished  by  the 
amount  of  room  in  it 

4.  It  quite  phased  me,  the  amount  of  room  on  the  sailboat, 
though  it  was  a  whopper. 

5.  The  sailboat,  though  large,  amazed  me  because  of  its 
roominess. 

6.  The  roominess  of  the  sailboat  was  much  more  than  I  had 
expected. 

7.  I  had  not  anticipated  the  size  of  the  sailboat. 

F.  I.    She  went  with  me.    We  made  fine  connections  and  saw  by 

the  Eighth  Avenue  clock  that  we  had  just  six  minutes  in 
which  to  make  the  train.    That  is  usually  enough. 

2.  The  six  minutes  that  we  had  left  is  usually  enough  to  make 
the  train. 

3.  The  Eighth  Avenue  clock  showed  six  minutes  to  train- 
time.  We  had  made  good  connections  and  that  should 
have  been  enough. 

4.  She  and  I  were  hurrying  to  catch  the  train.  At  Eighth 
Avenue  we  apparently  had  six  minutes,  ordinarily  enough. 
So  far  everjrthing  had  prospered. 

5.  She  it  was  who  accompanied  me.  Our  connections  were 
excellent  At  Eighth  Avenue  the  clock  indicated  that  six 
minutes  remained  to  us.  That  is  usually  enough  to  catch 
the  train  from  that  point 

6.  The  six  minutes  that  were  left  us  at  Eighth  Avenue  should 
have  been  enough. 

G.  I.    I  waited  in  the  background,  and  such  questions  and  sug- 

gestions as  those  teachers  put  to  him ! 

2.  While  waiting  in  the  background,  I  heard  the  teachers  ask 
him  many  questions. 

3.  The  questions  that  I  overheard  the  teachers  asking  him  were 
certainly  very  odd. 

4.  I  waited  in  the  background.  Meanwhile  those  teachers 
plied  him  with  a  singular  assortment  of  questions. 

5.  While  waiting  in  the  background  the  teachers  asked  him  a 
great  many  questions. 
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6.  Question  upon  question  was  hurled  at  the  poor  fellow  by 
that  galaxy  of  teachers.  I  could  n't  help  overhearing  them 
as  I  waited  in  the  background. 

H.    I.    She  tried  to  push  it  closed  but  there  was  a  strong  though 
gentle  pressure  from  the  othtr  side  making  it  impossible 
for  her  to  do  so. 
3.    A  strong  but  gentle  pressure  kept  her  from  shutting  the 
door. 

3.  She  could  not  push  the  door  to;  something  on  the  other 
side  hindered  her. 

4.  She  was  prevented  from  shutting  the  door  by  a  strong 
though  gentle  pressure  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction. 

5.  Something  opposed  her  when  she  tried  to  shut  the  door. 
What  could  it  be?  She  was  merely  aware  of  a  strong  but 
gentle  pressure  acting  against  her. 

6.  She  could  n't  shut  it. 

L  I.  We  had  taken  a  rather  early  luncheon  on  the  train.  It 
consisted  of  a  small  cup  of  bouillon,  a  salad,  bread,  small 
cakes  and  tea,  for  which  we  paid  eighty-five  cents  a  service. 
Moreover,  we  were  still  as  hungry  as  ever.  We  thought 
we  would  get  along,  though,  until  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion in  Canada. 
a.  Our  light  luncheon,  though  costing  eighty-five  cents  apiece, 
seemed  likely  to  prove  itself  insufficient  for  the  rest  of  our 
journey. 

3.  For  the  sum  of  eighty-five  cents  we  had  managed  to  a 
small  cup  of  bouillon,  a  salad,  bread,  small  cakes,  and  tea. 
This  had  to  last  till  we  reached  our  destination  in  Canada. 
But  we  were  as  hungry  as  ever. 

4.  Our  luncheon  had  been  slight,  early,  and  expensive.  Con- 
sequently we  were  as  hungry  as  ever.  But  we  determined 
to  push  through. 

5.  The  train  luncheon  was  costly  rather  than  copious.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  we  were  still  ravenous.  But  we  de- 
termined never  to  yield  until  we  arrived  at  the  terminus  of 
our  journey  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

6.  A  small  cup  of  bouillon,  a  salad,  a  bit  of  bread,  some  small 
cakes  and  tea  was  all  we  had  on  that  long  train  journey. 

4.  Write  the  foregoing  sentences  or  ideas  in  connection  with 
other  ideas,  in  order  that  by  its  context  the  form  of  the  sentence 
may  be  more  restricted  than  at  present 
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5,  Explain  any  differences  in  meaning  between  the  following 
paragraphs,  or  other  groups  similarly  chosen.  The  phrase  "dif- 
ference in  meaning"  may  be  taken  to  include  effects  and  impres- 
sions as  well  as  literal  meaning.  What,  so  to  speak,  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  by-products  of  the  paragraphs?  Make  a  still  better 
paragraph  of  the  material.    See  also  pp.  159-172  and  282-294. 

A  I.  "Well,"  I  said  to  a  helper,  at  dress  rehearsal,  "how  do  you 
like  Avonia  ?  "  The  helper  thought  a  moment  "  She  seems  to  fit 
the  part  pretty  well,"  she  said, —  then  more  doubtfully,  **  She  is  n't 
a  very  nice  sort  of  a  girl,  is  she?"  And  we  had  been  afraid  that 
the  acting  was  not  unrefined  enough,  for  the  girl  who  took  the 
part  acted  under  the  "difficulty"  of  having  naturally  a  splendid 
enunciation  and  a  wonderfully  quiet  and  ladylike  manner. 

A  2.  We  were  all  worried  in  the  beginning  lest  her  perfect 
enunciation  and  pleasant,  restrained  manner,  for  she  had  been 
voted  the  most  ladylike*  girl  in  her  class,  would  interfere  with  her 
interpretation  of  the  part  of  a  rather  noisy  and  unrefined  actress. 

She  practised  dropping^  **  g's "  and  using  slang,  and  laughing 
noisily  until  she  was  a  good  Avonia  Bunn.  But  to  us  there  still 
appeared  the  dear  quiet  girl  we  knew  so  well,  and  I,  for  one,  was 
afraid  the  audience  would  see  her  that  way,  also. 

"Well,"  I  said  to  a  helper  at  dress-rehearsal,  "what  do  you 
think  of  Avonia?"  She  spoke  carefully,  rather  doubtfully.  "She 
seems  to  fit  the  part  pretty  well ;  she  is  n't  a  very  nice  sort  of  a  girl 
is  she?"  I  don't  think  we  need  worry  any  more  that  she  is  too 
refined  for  the  part.  If  any  one  thinks  she  is  "not  a  very  nice 
sort  of  a  girl"  she  must  be  able  to  disgufse  her  real  self  in  her 
acting. 

A3.  She  was  voted  the  most  ladylike  girl  in  the  class;  by  this 
is  meant  the  most  quiet  and  refined.  She  is  to  take  the  part  of 
a  very  unrefined  actress  and  we  all  worried  in  the  beginning  lest 
her  perfect  enunciation  and  pleasant,  restrained  manner  would  in- 
terfere with  her  interpretation  of  the  part 

She  went  through  her  whole  part,  carefully  dropping  "  fir's  "  and 
adding  slang  and  rehearsed  her  rather  wild  laugh  until  she  seemed 
to  do  it  pretty  well;  but  to  us  who  knew  her  there  still  appeared 
in  noisy  Avonia  Bunn,  the  dear  little  quiet  girl  we  all  knew;  I, 

for  one,  was  really  worried  that  every  one  would  see  refined 

rather  than  Avonia,  although  the  acting  was  perfectly  splendid. 

"Well,"  I  said  to  one  of  the  helpers,  at  dress-rehearsal,  "what 
do  you  think  of  Avonia?  "  "  She  seems  to  fit  the  part  pretty  well," 
said  the  helper  thoughtfully ;  then  rather  doubtfully,  "  She  is  n't  a 
very  nice  sort  of  a  girl,  is  she  ?  "    I  don't  suppose  we  need  worry 
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any  more  that  our  friend  can  not  act  well  enough  to  disguise  her 
real  personality. 

6.  Read  carefully  the  paragraphs  on  pages  1 16-130  with  a 
view  to  noting  the  ideas  that  they  express.  Without  further 
looking  at  the  paragraphs,  try  to  express  the  same  ideas  in 
your  own  language,  and  then  compare  the  result  with  the  orig- 
inal. Express  also  the  following  groups  of  ideas  in  single  or  con- 
secutive sentences  in  as  interesting  a  way  as  possible.  Compare 
your  versions  with  the  originals  (pp.  294-299)  to  note  omissions 
and  differences  of  fact  as  well  as  variations  in  style  and  par- 
ticularly in  interest  Account  for  such  differences  by  context,  oc- 
casion, and  personal  qualities.  Which  of  the  original  passages 
seem  to  be  said  about  as  well  as  they  could  be  said  ? 

1.  Science  obtains  its  results  in  the  same  way  as  conclusions  are 
drawn  in  any  branch  of  life.  In  all  cases  we  use  deduction  and  in- 
duction, but,  of  course,  science  uses  them  with  scrupulous  care. 
Huxley,  p.  294. 

2.  Every  cultivated  language  contains  learned  words  and  pop- 
ular words.  The  former  we  are  always  familiar  with,  the  latter 
come  to  us  from  books  and  reading,  and  are  less  widely  used  than 
the  popular  words.  Together  the  two  classes  comprise  all  our 
words,  and  the  distinction  between  the  classes  is  important.  Green- 
ough  and  Kittredge,  p.  295. 

3.  Addison's  prose  is  exceedingly  good  in  the  average  style;  for 
he  is  never  excessive  in  any  way;  it  is  light,  pure,  exact,  equable, 
and  easy.  He  never  goes  out  of  his  way  to  ornament  his  style 
or  to  try  experiments,  and  he  is  consequently  always  clear  if  sel- 
dom brilliant    Johnson,  p.  295. 

4.  Whittier's  lack  of  artistic  feeling,  like  his  lack  of  humor, 
though  to  a  less  degree  than  the  latter,  was  serious.  It  appears 
in  his  metrical  forms  and  his  rimes.  His  figures  of  speech  show 
that  he  was  also  deficient  in  imagination;  they  are  all  ordinary. 
So,  too,  with  his  moralizing.    Wendell,  p.  295. 

5.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  think  of  books  as  more  important 
than  the  men  who  wrote  them.  If  we  take  to  bibliolatry  we  are 
doing  wrong,  for  we  are  worshiping  flesh  instead  of  spirit.  The 
important  thing  is  that  men  should  think  about  things  in  a  first- 
hand way,  without  accepting  dogma.  In  fact,  all  real  books  have 
been  written  by  men  who  thought  in  this  first-hand  way.  Emerson, 
p.  296. 

6.  If  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  poetry  all  there  is  in  it  we  must 
learn  to  know  what  good  poetry  is.    No  charlatanism  must  be  al- 
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lowed  to  invade  our  discrimination  between  what  is  excellent  and 
what  is  not  so  good ;  for  poetry  to  have  a  real  value  must  be  of  the 
highest  character.    Arnold,  p.  296. 

7.  It  is  a  well-known  principle  that  the  exercise  of  power  de- 
creases the  further  it  is  removed  and  this  is  true  in  government 
It  is  quite  natural,  for  example,  that  the  remote  provinces  of  Tur- 
key and  Spain  cannot  be  so  firmly  governed  as  the  home  provinces. 
Burke,  p.  297. 

S.  When  the  music  of  the  challengers  ceased,  a  blast  of  defiance 
sounded  from  the  further  end  of  the  lists  and  everybody  looked  in 
that  direction.  A  solitary  knight  of  medium  size  mounted  on  a  fine 
horse  appeared.  He  was  well  armed  and  bore  the  device  on  his 
shield  of  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  the  motto  Desdichado, 
the  Disinherited.  He  was  courteous  and  graceful  and  won  the 
heart  of  the  crowd,  who  advised  him  to  avoid  all  but  the  easiest 
of  the  challengers.  But  instead  he  hit  the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert  with  the  sharp  point  of  his  spear,  thereby  challenging  him 
to  mortal  combat  Everybody  was  astonished  and  so  was  Brian. 
Scott,  p.  297. 

9.  According  to  the  philosophy  of  the  sect,  there  is  an  analogy 
between  clothes  and  the  universe;  that  is  to  say,  everything  in  the 
way  of  clothes  has  its  counterpart  in  nature.    Swift,  p.  298. 

10.  At  the  time  when  Pendennis  first  saw  Miss  Frotheringay, 
she  was  about  twenty-six  years  old,  and  very  beautiful,  much  more 
so  than  when  she  appeared  some  years  later  in  London  society. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  she  had  an  excellent  figure, 
and  beautiful  features.  Her  coloring,  with  the  exception  of  her 
teeth,  was  superb,  and  her  expression  one  of  great  charm  and  in- 
telligence. She  made  a  great  hit  on  the  stage,  and  Pendennis  fell 
madly  in  love  with  her.    Thackeray,  p.  298. 

7.  Rewrite  the  following  passages  in  several  different  ways, 
using  more  than  one  sentence  or  one  paragraph  for  each  re- 
phrasing, if  necessary.  Explain  any  differences  in  meaning,  or 
tell  what  each  revision  does,  and  explain  why  one  form  is  better 
than  another.  Other  paragraphs  for  revision  are  to  be  found  on 
pages  143-172- 

1.  In  my  Spanish  class  there  is  one  member  whom  we  all  would 
like  to  get  even  with  in  some  way  or  other.  She  is  a  native  and 
so  she  never  has  any  trouble  with  the  work  like  we  poor  learners. 

2.  One  woman  with  a  basket  of  eggs  was  going  from  place  to 
place,  inquiring  the  price  of  eggs  that  her  friends  had  received. 

3.  As  I  watched  the  workmen  building  the  apartment  house 
across  the  street,  I  used  to  compare  it  to  my  own  life. 
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4.  Now  it  wears  a  determined  look;  that  theme  must  be  written. 
She  takes  out  a  picture  of  a  friend  from  her  book ;  she  is  evidently 
going  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 

5.  Growing  as  they  did,  on  the  edge  of  the  pond,  it  was  very 
swampy,  and  in  our  attempts  to  get  the  prettiest  ones  which  always 
grew  farther  out  into  the  pond,  we  often  got  very  wet  and  muddy. 

6.  Almost  the  first  thing  which  strikes  her  eye  is  an  elevator; 
and  as  she  is  led  hastily  through  the  building,  it  seems  as  if  the 
elevator  were  mischievously  darting  ahead  of  her  to  place  itself 
in  her  path  every  time  she  turns. 

7.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  half-formulated  theories  of  story- 
book writers  and  parents  who  bring  up  their  children  in  a  town 
that  those  country-bred  youngsters  who  have  the  fortunate  lot  of 
living  on  a  farm  are  among  the  blessed. 

8.  Some  part  of  the  body  may  be  in  constant  use  and  so  may 
the  memory,  but  this  would  not  be  education;  it  is  only  when  the 
intellect  is  generally  exercised. 

9.  Being  a  lover  of  nature  Herrick's  poetry  seems  very  natural, 
and  we  cannot  but  feel  a  strain  of  realism  running  through  them. 

la  Most  knowledge  comes  from  the  concentration  of  the  mind 
on  a  certain  thing  and  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  familiar 
with  the  subject  and  its  parts. 

11.  Because  of  his  gentle  and  kind  nature  Hamlet  could  not  kill 
the  unlawful  king  outright  since  he  was  not  sure  that  the  ghost 
had  spoken  truly,  but  he  feigned  madness  for  political  reasons,  or 
rather  that  he  might  not  be  responsible  for  any  rash  acts  on  his 
own  part,  since  he  was  completely  unnerved  by  the  ghost's  appear- 
ance and  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  apparition. 

12.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  will  all  know  that  there  are  water- 
babies  existing,  and  Kingsley  says  there  are  other  things  which 
men  now  say  are  contrary  to  nature. 

13.  Contrary  to  the  usual  war-novel  which  displays  the  heroism 
of  the  cultured  people  only,  this  tale  depicts  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  uneducated  mountaineer,  and  how  nature  asserted,  itself 
here  also  when  families  became  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself; 
but  out  of  war's  desolation  love  was  triumphant  in  spite  of  alL 

14.  He  was  only  convinced  of  the  futility  of  the  plan  after  the 
committee  had  told  him  it  was  against  its  interest,  there  being  in  it 
no  public  spirit  or  real  reason  for  being. 

15.  In  speaking  of  the  curriculum  of  a  college,  we  find  it  inter- 
esting, not  as  a  bare  statement  of  facts,  but  as  the  result  of  develop- 
ment of  centuries  and  the  exertion  of  man's  mind. 

16.  The  place  where  they  gather  is  one  of  the' prettiest  spots  in 
that  vicinity,  being  situated  by  a  very  large  lake  from  which  the 
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townspeople  receive  their  water  supply,  and  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  drive  from  the  village,  from  which  people  drive  in  large  crowds 
to  the  fair. 

17.  Comeille's  works  are  a  superiority  of  art  and  intrigues 
equaled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries. 

18.  But  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  at  that  time  offered 
degrees  from  that  college  to  women  who  were  able  to  pass  the 
required  examinations,  without,  however,  providing  instruction  for 
them. 

19.  Naturally,  his  new  tenants  are  suspicious,  Irralie  most  of 
all,  but  she  persists  in  defending  him,  and  virions  incidents  tend  to 
support  her  assertions. 

20.  The  library  is  grander  than  any  yet  built  in  this  country, 
there  having  been  no  thought  nor  expense  spared  in  the  manage- 
ment and  plans. 

21.  This  theater  is  frequently  used  to  continue  the  runs  of 
successful  plays  which  have  been  started  elsewhere  and  have  been 
transferred  here,  as  was  the  case  with  the  late  Charles  Coghlan. 
To  judge  of  the  plays  given  at  the  Garden  Theater,  Mr.  Mansfield 
has  recently  been  playing  here. 

22.  If  you  look  at  the  thing  philosophically,  a  great  blaze  of 
white  light,  flaring  up,  as  you  watch,  on  the  horizon,  would  nat- 
urally frighten  any  one,  if  unexpected. 

23.  The  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  respect- 
fully asks  that  during  the  Season  of  Grand  Opera,  ladies  occupying 
seats  in  the  Orchestra  will  not  wear  hats  during  the  performance. 
They  can  be  left  with  the  attendant  at  the  cloak-room,  free  of 
charge. 

24.  It  is  a  book  which  when  once  started  everything  else  is  laid 
aside  until  it  is  finished. 

25.  Except  indeed  when  there  is  a  particular  delicacy  prepared 
for  the  parents,  then  the  children  do  not  partake  of  it 

26.  Although  he  was  a  fine  looking  lad  of  the  same  age  as  Det, 
no  one  would  have  believed  it 

2^,    Election  day  this  year  was  very  quiet  except  the  evening. 

28.  He  acted  under  the  fear  of  what  might  befall  him  and  that 
his  friend  would  only  realize  the  motive  of  his  actions  when  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  help  him  in  any  way. 

29.  We  climbed  slowly  up  the  hill  and  came  to  the  half-way 
house  about  noon,  which  was  slow  climbing,  and  although  most 
people  do  it  leisurely,  we  were  young  and  vigorous  and  should 
have  done  better,  if  the  heat  had  not  prevented. 

30.  The  Sowers  by  H.  S.  Merriman  published  in  1897  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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31.  The  next  act  introduces  Sidney  Carton,  a  young  man  who 
has  studied  in  Paris  and  is  an  habitual  drunkard. 

32.  Thus  having  the  hero  on  one  side  of  the  war  and  the  heroine 
on  the  other/ the  interest  in  both  armies  is  kept  up. 

33.  Dr.  S.  Wier  Mitchell  has  already  given  some  valuable  books 
to  the  public  and  The  Adventures  of  Francois  while  being  well 
written,  will  not  likely  evoke  the  applause  that  Characteristics  did. 

34.  But  General  Wallace  was  just  the  right  man  to  take  up 
such  a  task  [the  writing  of  Ben  Hur,  his  first  book] ;  and  the  result 
is  a  tale  whose  thrilling  interest  and  brilliant  action  have  scarcely 
been  equaled  in  modern  times. 

35.  After  having  reached  our  swimming-grounds,  we  had  had 
a  refreshing  swim  and  a  ducking  all  around,  the  fast  approaching 
darkness  warned  us  to  make  a  start  for  home. 

36.  I  sprung  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  my  window,  through  which 
I  could  see  the  huge  breakers  curl  over  and  pummel  the  sand  with 
much  spray,  nearer  the  cottage  than  I  would  have  liked. 

37.  Miss  Hphhs  gives  a  clever  and  humorous  picture  of  the 
twentieth-century  woman,  and  is  quite  successful  in  its  attempt  to 
show  how  really  shallow  are  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  "man- 
hater."  It  also  father  effectively  proves  that  even  the  worst  of 
these  fanatics  can  be  made  to  surrender  their  opinions,  if  ap- 
proached in  the  proper  manner. 

38.  It  is  by  imbuing  his  reader  with  a  feeling  of  friendliness 
that  Hawthorne  attracts  you  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  gaining  for  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  that  wide 
interest  and  reputation  which  enables  it  to  promulgate  that  truth 
which  the  author  had  at  heart  to  so  many  people,  making  them  all 
feel  its  justness  by  that  great  interest  and  fellow  feeling  which 
this  author  inspires  in  his  readers. 

39.  The  American  magazines  keep  the  American  people  in  touch 
with  all  the  subjects  of  the  day,  and,  while  in  this  respect  they  are 
not  the  equal  of  the  "reviews"  which  penetrate  far  more  deeply 
into,  and,  indeed  are  only  concerned  with,  the  important  issues  of 
the  day,  nevertheless,  by  adding,  each  month,  several  expository 
articles  to  their  imposing  array  of  fiction,  they  give  a  fairly  good 
impression  of  the  passing  times. 

4a  It  is  well,  in  formulating  an  "idea"  of  the  magazine  of 
to-day,  to  begin,  like  the  proverbial  Privatdocenten,  by  taking  a 
hasty  survey  of  the  source  and  winding  progress  of  the  mighty 
stream  of  periodical  development  And  even  if  we  cannot  perceive 
the  entire  trellis  of  substream  and  streamlet,  which  even  narrow 
into  innumerable  rills  of  local  leaflets  in  country  communities,  we 
can  at  least  grow  familiar  with  its  general  course,  which  is  steadily 
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flowing  from  the  past,  out  into  tlie  vague  future,  passing  our  pres- 
ent point  of  view. 

41.  And  now  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  consideration  of 
the  best  papers.  And  now  we  may  demotish  the  yellow  journals. 
But  before  we  begin  to  decry  these,  we  must  treat  another  im- 
portant morning  daily,  a  "betwixt  and  between" — a  transition 
paper,  and  commonly  known  as  The  New  York  Herald. 

42.  But  yet,  with  all  their  merits  and  faults,  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  world  to-day,  unless  perhaps  it 
is  London,  which  surpasses  New  York  in  the  matter  of  journalism. 
To  emphasize  this  fact  one  has  only  to  take  a  stroll  through  Park 
Place  and  "  Newspaper  Row  "  and  see  the  number  of  immense  sky- 
scrapers occupied  by  our  leading  printing  concerns,  and  reflect  on 
the  amount  of  money  they  represent 

43.  If  the  idea  of  David  Harutn  is,  as  I  have  stated  I  thought 
it  was,  to  relate  simple  human  nature,  the  book  is  a  success  and 
should  prove  such.  Like  Denman  Thompson's  play  "The  Old 
Homestead,"  it  will  always  be  popular  solely  because,  as  has  been 
rare  heretofore,  it  is  truth  and  the  imagination  need  not  be  strained 
to  understand  it  Hence  to  close  up  my  review  if  the  author's 
aims  were  those  I  have  stated,  David  Harum  is  a  howling  success. 

44.  The  scene  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  is  notable  in  this 
respect,  also  for  its  historical  value. 

45.  The  events  follow  in  rapid  succession,  the  interest  of  the 
reader  being  kept  up  to  the  end. 

46.  Cyrano  afterwards  becomes  Christian's  vicarious  lover  and 
writes  for  him  letters  to  Roxane,  that  are  full  of  excellent  expres- 
sions of  love  and  which  she,  in  her  blindness,  at  once  credits  to 
Christian,  who  when  talking  with  her  can  scarcely  utter  anything 
to  captivate  her  except  "  I  love  you." 

47.  Until  this  year  the  numbers  of  the  Momingside  have  seemed 
to  have  no  aim  or  end  to  their  existence,  but  recently  there  has 
appeared  a  series  of  articles  entitled  '*  Imaginary  Lectures "  ac- 
companied by  caricatures  of  college  professors,  the  noble  purpose 
of  which  was  evidently  to  increase  the  circulation,  the  proceeds 
probably  to  be  devoted  to  clearing  off  troublesome  back  debts. 

48.  On  leaving  the  office  of  the  Columbia  Gymnasium,  and  pro- 
ceeding further  into  the  building  a  stairs  is  reached,  at  the  top 
of  which  a  door  on  the  right  leads  into  a  large  room  called  the 
dressing-room. 

49.  The  main  entrance  to  the  room  is  through  the  door  men- 
tioned and  from  which  the  main  passageway  runs  to  a  similar  door 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
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Sa  The  disadvantages  of  the  electric  automobile  carriage  are 
the  weight,  on  account  of  the  storage  batteries,  the  necessity  of 
smooth  roads  and  the  cost  being  the  highest  of  any  motor  carriage. 

51.  The  greatest  objections  to  the  gasoline  type  are  slight  vibra- 
tions, odors,  and  their  not  having  self-starting  power. 

52.  The  couples  have  disappeared  and  Barbara  is  left  alone, 
when  a  man  is  seen  crawling  arotmd  the  comer  of  the  house. 

53.  He  then  tells  Barbara  that  he  loves  her  and  asks  her  if  she 
will  marry  him  and  she  accepts.  Just  then  Barbara's  father  comes 
up  in  company  with  Colonel  Negley  who  lives  next  door.  Mr. 
Frietchie  orders  Captain  Trumbull  to  leave  the  house. 

54.  Vice-President  Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  this  country,  on  No- 
vember 23  from  a  case  of  heart  trouble  was  taken  from  the  midst 
of  those  who  loved  and  honored  him. 

55.  John  Storm,  the  son  of  Lord  Storm,  contrary  to  his  father's 
wishes,  decides,  instead  of  studying  for  the  law,  to  take  holy 
orders. 

56.  In  regard  to  this  study  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that  un- 
doubtedly I  need  such  courses,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  a  pre- 
scribed study  in  my  case,  I  should  likely  not  have  elected  it,  and 
thus  a  study,  although  rather  distasteful,  yet  of  great  value  to  me. 

57.  It  is  a  question  of  their  supporting  themselves  or  of  going  to 
the  workhouse  and  for  the  diseased  to  go  to  an  asylum. 

5S.  Local  disturbances  now  follow  in  which  most  of  the  prom- 
inent citizens  are  put  in  jail,  by  Leech,  on  one  pretext  or  another. 

59.  No  college  has  dared  to  put  in  the  background  any  subject 
included  in  the  old  regime  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  they  still  put 
their  most  prominent  men  as  professors  of  these  subjects. 

60.  Man  was  originally  a  protoplasm,  a  mass  of  matter  inhab- 
ited by  the  germ  of  life,  presumably  the  gift  of  the  Creator. 

61.  As  time  went  on  people  began  to  study  evolution  more 
carefully  and  aided  by  the  valuable  commentaries  of  Huxley,  Tyn- 
dall,  and  Spencer,  evolution  gained  numerous  converts,  until  at 
present,  it  is  accepted  pretty  generally  as  the  true  descent  of  man 
by  the  learned  men  of  all  countries. 

62.  Cyrano,  who,  on  account  of  his  large  nose  which  is  very 
conspicuous  and  upon  which  many  sarcastic  remarks  are  passed 
throughout  the  first  part  of  the  play,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  love 
is  not  for  him,  is  madly  in  love,  nevertheless,  with  his  cousin 
Roxane.   . 

63.  Cyrano,  however,  is  determined  that  Roxane  shall  marry 
the  man  she  loves  best,  i.  e..  Christian,  and  therefore  delays 
DeGuiche  by  telling  him  how  he  (Cyrano)  had  just  fallen  from 
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the  moon,  and  all  such  nonsensical  stories,  thus  gaining  time  suffi- 
cient for  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  between  Roxane  and 
Christian. 

64.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Longfellow,  personally,  was 
very  fond  of  music  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  goes  to  prove 
that  there  is  music  in  his  poetry,  for  it  is  said  that  a  poet  writes 
from  the  inspiration  of  his  own  feelings. 

65.  The  fire  and  spirit  of  the  Columbia  team,  the  way  they 
made  the  attack  and  repulsed  the  rushes  of  Cornell  in  the  first 
half  of  the  game,  when  they  had  their  entire  team,  are  but  a  few 
proofs  that  a  score  of  6-0  or  perhaps  12-0  in  favor  of  Cornell 
would  do  that  team  and  at  the  same  time  Columbia  justice. 

66.  She  plays  her  part  with  life  and  vigor  and  helps  it  with 
her  face  and  gowns  both  of  which  are  without  doubt  the  prettiest 
in  the  play. 

67.  After  all,  we  are  not  so  very  different  from  our  quaint  old 
Pilgrim  fathers.  One  wonders  when  one  sees  the  marvelous 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  then,  whether  we  have  any 
of  their  old  spirit  and  ambition  left  in  us.  However,  when  Thanks- 
giving time  draws  around  and  we  render  thanks  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  State,  the  abundance  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  true  Pilgrim  ideal  is  reawakened  in  us, 
not  as  simple  perhaps,  but  just  as  deep  and  heartfelt  a  thanksgiving, 
as  was  sent  up  by  those  brave  and  faithful  few  upon  the  bleak 
shores  of  the  new  land,  full  of  danger  and  doubt,  but  full  of 
freedom  and  promise. 

68.  The  baby  got  so  that  he  would  lie  for  hours  in  her  pres- 
ence, absolutely  quiet,  refusing  to  do  anything  worthy  of  notice. 
This  is  the  state  of  my  family  at  present.  They  absolutely  refuse 
to  perform  for  my  metaphorical  blue  note-book. 

69.  At  the  cost  of  spoiling  the  only  good  point  Mr. made 

in  his  letter,  I  must  say  he  did  it  by  misquoting  me.  I  did  not 
ask  why  he  selected  this  book.    I  asked  why  his  tool  came  for 

two  months  to  my  store,  vainly  trying  to  do  what  Mr. asserts 

they  never  do,  viz.,  "search  after  those  that  are  kept  out  of 
sight,"  and  finally  prosecutes  my  brother  for  accidentally  having 
a  book  which  he  might  have  bought  every  day  in  the  week  during 
the  whole  two  months  at  any  of  the  numerous  bookstores  which 
he  passed  in  coming  to  mine,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Kelly 
translation  complete  has  been  sold,  is  being  sold,  and  will  be  sold, 
without  any  opposition  from  the  society. 

70.  Madison  Square  Park  is  a  very  small  area  of  space  lying 
between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  and  between  Mad- 
ison and  Fifth  avenues.    By  these  dimensions  it  can  readily  be 
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seen  that  the  park  is  extremely  small;  but  nevertheless  pretty.  It 
lies  as  it  were,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  with  rows  of  ungainly  look- 
ing buildings  projecting,  like  high  precipices  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  park  itself  is  very  neatly  laid  out,  with  fountains  here  and 
there,  to  cool  the  hot  breezes  as  they  slowly  cross  the  quadrangle 
in  the  summer's  heat  The  children,  too,  stop  to  gaze  upon  their 
own  reflections  in  the  water,  and  to  watch  the  ever-changing 
stream  as  it  shoots  from  its  nozzle. 

Walks  for  pedestrians  are  virtually  strewn  around  without  regard 
for  beauty  or  convenience.  They  incessantly  cross  each  other,  and, 
as  it  seems,  vie  with  each  other,  to  reach  nowhere. 

71.  Unlike  London  the  New  York  parks  are  almost  all  in  a  bunch. 
We  have  Central  Park  which  is  bounded  by  59th  and  iioth  streets 
on  the  south  and  north  respectively,  and  on  the  east  and  west  by 
Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues.  Bryant  Park  at  42nd  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue,  and  Momingside,  Riverside,  and  Mount  Morris  Parks, 
these  three  being  the  most  northerly  parks  on  the  Island.  Here 
are  five  parks,  the  largest  in  New  York  City,  within  a  circle  of 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  radius.  There  are  several  minor  parks 
only  a  block  or  so  in  size,  which  are  situated  far  down-town  so 
that  the  poor  people  may  obtain  some  pleasure.  But  these  are 
far  and  few  between.  The  city  officials  in  laying  out  the  parks 
have  not  considered  the  poor.  The  rich  are  really  the  only  ones 
who  reap  any  benefit  from  these  parks  and  grounds.  The  poor 
man  when  he  goes  into  a  park  likes  to  wander  at  will  among  the 
bushes  and  trees  but  he  may  not  The  parks  laid  out,  as  they 
were,  several  years  ago  have  had  time  to  assume  pleasing  contrasts, 
shady  nooks  on  one  side  bright  lawns  on  the  other.  The  larger 
parks  are  so  far  removed  from  the  poor  that  they  cannot  go,  so 
what  is  their  use?  London  has  its  parks  all  over  where  the  poor 
as  well  as  rich  can  go,  in  fact  they  are  more  for  the  poor  than 
rich. 

72.  When  my  grandfather  was  a  young  man,  the  graveyards 
in  the  country  had  to  be  carefully  watched  to  see  that  no  one 
carried  away  any  of  the  bodies.  My  grandfather  had  to  be  the 
first  one  to  watch  in  his  village.  He  thought  that  night  would 
never  pass.  He  walked  up  and  down  and  hummed  to  keep  him- 
self cheerful. 

73.  The  beginning  of  the  college  year  is  a  time  of  mingled  pain 
and  pleasure  —  pain  for  the  ghosts  of  last  year's  failures  which 
lurk  in  forsaken  classrooms  and  professional  faces;  and  pleasure 
for  the  innumerable  possibilities  of  enjoyment  ahead.  We  may 
be  skeptical  regarding  our  pleasure  in  the  feast  of  reason  which 
awaits  us,  but  which  of  us  can  enter  a  course  unsullied  as  yet 
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by  the  stigma  of  incapacity  asd  fail  to  experience  a  thrill  of  gen- 
uine anticipation? 

74.  The  lessons  are  far  from  easy,  but  not  too  hard.  The  in- 
structors are  pleasant,  but,  on  the  whole,  strict  And  seem  to 
know  the  subjects  which  they  teach  —  the  fact  which  has  most 
weight  with  me,  for,  although  I  cannot  bear  a  disagreeable  teacher, 
a  teadier  who  does  not  understand  the  thing  he  is  supposed  to 
teach  is  fully  as  objectionable  if  not  more  so. 

75.  She  was  walking  across  campus,  and  when  she  came  to 
the  ignominious  leak,  she  laughed  merrily  to  herself,  "See  the 
pretty  babbling  brook."    Such  is  childish  optimism. 

76.  An  amusing  experience  to  me  happened  the  other  day  in 
the  apartment  in  which  I  live.    My  door  was  open  and  I  heard 

Mrs.*  'phoning  to  some  one  that  no  one  was  at  home  to 

stay  with  the  baby,  and  that  every  one  would  be  out  all  the  even- 
ing. I  thought  it  was  a  strange  remark,  for  I  knew  that  there 
was  some  one  in  every  room.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  heard  some 
one  go  through  the  hall,  and  then  into  the  nursery  where  Mr. 
—  was  playing  with  the  baby. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr. ,  are  you  at  home?  "    She  then  went 

to  another  room  and  found  Mrs.  ;  and  from  their  conversa- 
tion, I  knew  that  this  was  the  lady  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

I  wondered  how  Mrs. was  going  to  get  around  the  deception ; 

and  my  curiosity  was  satisfied  when  I  heard  her  say,  Mr.  T.  just 
came  in  for  a  few  moments  and  is  going  down  town.  This  ap- 
parently satisfied  the  friend,  for  in  a  little  while  afterward,  she 

returned  to  stay  with  Mrs. only  to  find  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

dressed  to  go  calling. 

77.  Within  the  last  year  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  lives  of 
many  patriotic  and  daring  men  of  the  past  centuries  has  been 
fulfilled  in  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole.  Naturally  the  dis- 
coverer claims  and  deserves  respect  and  honor,  but  we  have  before 
us  the  perplexing  situation  of  two  claimants  for  the  honor.  Not 
only  are  they  rivals,  but  antagonistic  sentiments  are  now  being 
aroused  by  the  one  attacking  the  other's  right  to  the  claim.  In 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  such  a  noble  and  patriotic 
purpose,  a  quarrel  of  this  type  certainly  does  seem  childish  and 
out  of  harmony  with  their  former  noble  ambition.  Let  the  one 
concede  to  the  other,  and  share  the  glory  —  we  hope  personal 
glory  was  not  their  aim  —  and  such  concession  would  not  belittle 
either,  but  rather  gain  for  them  additional  respect  and  renown. 

78.  Ever  since   Magellan   sailed  around   South  America,  thus 

*Note  the  absurdity  of  the  blanks. 
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opening  up  a  southwest  passage  around  the  world,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  like  passage  around  the  northwest.  This  has 
led  to  the  further  more  difficult  effort  of  trying  to  find  the  North 
Pole.  Owing  to  the  hardships  encountered  of  cold  and  lack  of 
aUlity  to  carry  provisions  sufficient,  all  efforts  had  been  so  far  in 
vain  until  Cook,  an  American,  startled  the  world  last  month  with 
the  announcement  that  he  had  found  same. 

He,  with  two  Esquimo  servants  and  an  equipment  of  dogs  draw- 
ing sledges  of  provisions  performed  the  feat.  Returning  he  was 
taken  on  board  a  Danish  vessel  which  sent  the  announcement  to 
civilized  world.  Peary,  a  few  weeks  later,  who  had  attempted 
same  enterprise,  announces  his  success.  A  controversy  naturally 
results  as  to  who  shall  have  first  honors. 

yg.  She  is  tall  and  thin  with  a  poor  carriage  and  yet,  in  con- 
tradiction to  this,  a  manner  of  wearing  her  clothes  well.  Her  type 
is  gipsy-like  in  appearance  with  very  dark  olive  complexion 
heightened  at  moments  of  best  appearance  with  a  tinge  of  red. 
Large  black  eyes,  with  heavy  brows,  wavy  black  hair  that  lies 
back  from  a  high  but  not  characteristic  forehead,  full  red  lips 
form  the  other  gipsy-like  features  of  her  face.  Her  nose  is  not 
straight  and  thin  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  picture  but 
somewhat  long  and  heavy  —  not  an  entirely  ugly  nose,  but  not 
one  of  the  classic  types.  Her  manner  is  jovial  and  care-free, 
full  of  rollicking  companionship  which  she  expresses  in  deep  eager 
tones.  Not  a  girl  of  a  very  definite  purpose  in  life,  I  imagine,  but 
one  full  of  good-will  and  obligingness  toward  her  fellows  and  of 
truth  and  loyalty. 

80.  A  very  quiet  man  sat  with  his  wife  opposite  two  ladies. 
He  took  very  little  interest  in  the  conversation  of  his  companions 
but  looked  around  the  train.  His  whole  appearance  was  that  of 
a  well-bred  gentleman.  He  carried  a  cane,  wore  a  plain  black 
suit  and  was  middle-aged;  so  I  judged  him  by  his  gray  hair. 
Occasionally  he  would  look  at  his  wife,  a  young  woman  who  ap- 
peared and  talked  as  if  she  might  have  the  most  happy  and  bright 
disposition  in  the  world.  The  two  ladies  opposite  were  taking  a 
very  lively  interest  in  what  their  friend  was  telling.  What  seemed 
extraordinary  to  me  was  that  the  man  did  not  speak;  he  often 
looked  at  his  wife  in  a  way  which  signified  adoration  and  devo- 
tion. At  first  I  thought  they  were  bride  and  groom  but  in  this 
I  found  that  I  was  mistaken.  She  was  speaking  about  Horace 
and  the  baby.  Finally  she  turned  toward  her  husband  and  spoke 
to  him  and  at  the  same  time  moved  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  His 
face  brightened  perceptiUy;  he  answered  her  but  his  voice  was 
very  low  and  sounded  in  the  same  tone.    Then  I  understood  his 
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look  of  devotion  and  I  realized  what  a  wife  like  he  had»  meant  to 
this  poor  deaf  man. 

81.  The  success  of  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known  insured  a  great 
amount  of  interest  in  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's  latest  book.  The 
Biography  of  a  Grisely,  which  was  published  a  short  while  ago. 
Those  who  were  interested,  I  do  not  think  were  disappointed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  book  is  most  attractively  gotten  up.  There  are 
many  full-page  pictures,  and  the  little  marginal  illustrations  by 
the  author's  wife  bring  out  many  delicate  points  of  the  story  and 
are  more  suggestive  than  any  amount  of  notes  would  be.  I  have 
heard  of  books  that  sold  merely  for  the  illustrations,  but  Mr. 
Seton-Thompson  is  far  too  clever  to  lie  under  that  suspicion* 
The  Biography  of  a  Grissly,  unlike  its  predecessor,  is  a  continuous 
story,  and  its  hero,  Wahb,  a  typical  American  grizzly  of  the 
Metersu  Valley,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  Mr.  Seton- 
Thompson's  dumb  actors. 

He  first  appears  as  a  tiny  cub,  frolicking  with  his  mother  and 
brothers.  Then  he  is  left  alone  undergoing  many  trials  and  suffer- 
ings at  the  hands  of  wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  until  as  a  full- 
grown  bear  he  shows  us  a  life  full  of  strength  and  power  and 
strife.  By  degrees  that  proud  strength  dwindles  and  he  finds  him- 
self growing  old  and  unable  to  meet  the  foes  he  has  so  long  dis- 
dained. So  at  the  last,  he  gratefully  crawls  into  a  cave,  which  in 
days  gone  by  called  forth  a  sniff  from  his  contemptuous  nose,  and, 
content  only  to  find  a  resting  place,  he  dies. 

Mr.  Seton-Thompson's  animals  are  always  interesting  to  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  story  of  Wahb. is  just  the 
book  to  put  into  a  child's  hands.  The  life  of  Wahb  from  baby- 
hood to  death  is  a  story  too  full  of  sadness  *and  suffering  for 
their  little  minds  to  enjoy.  He  is  so  lonely,  so  driven  away  when 
small,  that  in  his  days  of  strength  he  looks  upon  all  animals  with 
hate  and  disHke.  He  never  has  a  friend  through  all  the  book 
after  his  mother  leaves  him,  killed  by  that  horrible  "smelling 
stuff"  which  he  always  connected  with  "man."  The  sight  of 
"man,"  his  bitterest  foe,  aroused  in  him  the  greatest  desire  to 
kill.  The  chapter  where  the  loss  of  his  mother  is  described  and 
his  loneliness  afterwards  appeals  to  children  in  the  saddest  way. 
It  makes  them  think  too  seriously  for  their  age  on  the  possibility 
of  their  lives  being  lonely  and  lacking  a  mother.  In  just  that  way, 
it  brings  up  many  unpleasant  ideas  and  pictures  to  them  which 
before  as  far  as  possible  have  not  reached  them.  As  for  instance, 
death  which  to  them  was  only  known  by  name,  becomes  too 
realistic  in  the  sad  fate  by  the  cruel  hands  of  Wahb  of  the  Indian 
and  two. ranchmen. 
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Another  thing,  Wahb's  fierceness  towards  other  animals,  which 
is  perfectly  comprehensible  to  grown  people,  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
understood by  children.  They  learn  to  be  afraid  of  animals,  and 
fear  naturally  leads  to  hate.  As  this  is  so  far  from  the  author's 
intention  in  writing  the  book,  it  seems  wrong  for  children  to  read 
it  till  they  have  reached  an  age  able  to  understand  fully  the  hard 
Kfe  of  Wahb. 

Like  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  this  book  of  Mr.  Seton-Thompson  is 
an  animal  story  of  the  highest  type.  It  seeks  to  be  true  to  nature, 
and  yet  to  show  us  that  part  of  animal  life  which  corresponds  to 
the  soul  of  man.  Compared  with  all  other  books  of  the  sort,  it  is, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  the  most  inter- 
esting and  true  to  life.  In  reading  it,  one  can  see  the  bear  living 
his  curious  life  in  attempts  to  outdo  every  other  creature  in  the 
Metersu  Valley.  Asking  nothing  from  any  one,  he  expects  to  give 
nothing  in  return.  In  these  two  books,  die  animals  speak  as  ani- 
mals would,  and  not  with  the  words  of  man  in  their  mouths.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  stories  by  Mark  Twain  and  in  the  story 
of  Black  Beauty,  men  act,  in  the  disguise  of  beasts. 

Another  point  which  adds  to  the  author's  credit  is  the  length 
of  the  book.  It  is  neither  too  long  nor  too  short;  it  is  not  a 
long-drawn-out  tale  full  of  improbable  and  impossible  events  in 
animal  life,  but  is  merely  a  short  narrative  of  the  wanderings  and 
misfortunes  of  a  grizzly. 

8(2.  She  had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  no  more  distant  relations, 
and  the  week  before  she  had  become  an  orphan.  Now  she  sat 
in  one  corner  of  her  father's  studio  watching  with  wide  aston- 
ished eyes  the  auction  of  all  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
around  her.  Her  father  had  not  only  left  her  penniless,  but  had 
left  enormous  debts  which  were  to  be  paid  off  by  the  sale  of  his 
large  country  house  and  everything  that  it  contained.  The  studio 
had  originally  been  a  bam,  in  fact  the  rough  rafters  had  never 
quite  been  relieved  of  their  coating  of  straw-dust  and  cobwebs. 
Now  a  platform  had  been  erected  at  one  end  for  the  auctioneer, 
and  a  throng  of  hungry  bidders  and  spectators  stood  and  sat  before 
it  Nina  was  only  five,  but  she  understood  that  the  furniture, 
paintings,  etc.,  which  were  being  lauded  so  volubly  by  the  red- 
faced  man  were  going  to  be  taken  away  by  some  of  the  people 
around  her.  So  many  strange  things  had  happened  in  the  past 
week  that  she  was  hardly  surprised  when  she  saw  her  own  little 
bed  on  tiie  platform.  She  wondered  vaguely  where  she  would 
sleep,  but  that  did  not  worry  her  as  much  as  the  thought  that 
she  would  have  nothing  to  eat  off  of,  for  now  she  saw  her  minia- 
ture  mission   table  and   chair   with   her   complete   set  of   Buster 
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Brown  china  being  held  up  and  praised.  Presently  the  audience 
roared  with  laughter.  "Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen/'  said  the 
auctioneer,  ''is  a  superb  specimen  of  a  babyl  who  wants  a  child? 
Doesn't  any  one  want  a  perfectly  good  baby,  guaranteed  not  to 
cry  at  night?  To  be  sure  there  are  plenty  of  babies  in  the  world, 
but  such  a  beautiful  specimen  —  I  should  think — "  Nina  got  up. 
She  was  hot  all  over  and  her  voice  was  strong  with  anger.  "  She 's 
my  baby,"  she  called,  ''and  she  can  cry  if  you  squeeze  her." 
More  laughter.  The  auctioneer  was  holding  up  an  old  doll  by 
its  wig.  The  wig  was  half  off,  one  eye  was  out,  and  the  arms  and 
legs  were  wobbling  in  their  sockets.  "  No  one  bids  for  the  baby?  " 
said  the  auctioneer;  "then  away  with  it,"  and  he  flung  the  doll 
into  a  comer  behind  him.  Unnoticed  until  that  moment  a  boy  of 
about  twelve  years  had  been  perched  astride  of  one  of  the  rafters 
above  the  platform.  Now  he  suddenly  swung  down  on  the  end 
of  a  rope  and  planted  himself  with  clenched  fists  before  the  burly 
auctioneer.  ."I'm  smaller 'n  you,"  he  cried,  "but  you've  got  to 
fight  You  're  a  cad  1 "  He  made  an  effort  to  reach  up  and  slap 
the  auctioneer  in  the  face,  but  he  was  too  small  and  the  auctioneer 
drew  back  with  a  queer  conscious  look  on  his  face.  "  Come  with 
me,  sonny,"  came  from  a  tall  man  in  the  crowd*  and  the  boy  was 
lifted  bodily  from  the  i^atform  and  marched  to  the  door.  There 
he  had  a  short  parley  with  his  father  in  which  he  evidently  won 
the  day,  for  he  was  permitted  to  go  back,  pick  up  the  doll  from 
the  comer,  walk  toward  Nina,  and  with  a  polite,  formal  bow 
hand  it  to  her  without  a  word.  Then  he  rejoined  his  father  and 
left  the  place. 

CHAPTER  IV.    APPENDIX 
Passages  referred  to  in  Exercise  6, 

I.    From  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons: 

The  vast  results  obtained  by  science  are  won  by  no  mystical 
faculties,  by  no  mental  processes,  other  than  those  which  are  prac- 
tised by  every  one  of  us  in  the  humblest  and  meanest  affairs  of 
life,  A  detective  policeman  discovers  a  burglar  from  the  marks 
made  by  his  shoe,  by  a  mental  process  identical  with  that  by  which 
Cuvier  restored  the  extinct  animals  of  Montmartre  from  fragments 
of  their  bones.  Nor  does  that  process  of  induction  and  deduction 
by  which  a  lady,  finding  a  stain  of  a  particular  kind  upon  her  dress, 
concludes  that  somebody  has  upset  the  inkstand  thereon,  differ  in 
any  way  from  that  by  which  Adams  and  Leverrier  discovered  a 
new  planet    The  man  of  science,  in  fact,  simply  uses  with  scrup- 
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11I0U8  exactness  the  methods  which  we  all  habitually  and  at  every 
moment  use  carelessly. 

2.  From  Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Words  and  their  Ways  in 
English  Speech: 

In  every  cultivated  language  there  are  two  great  classes  of  words 
which,  taken  together,  comprise  the  whole  vocabulary.  First, 
there  are  those  words  with  which  we  become  acquainted  in  ordi- 
nary conversation, —  which  we  learn,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  family  and  from  our  familiar  associates,  and  which 
we  should  know  and  use  even  if  we  could  not  read  or  write.  They 
concern  the  common  things  of  life,  and  are  the  stock  in  trade  of 
all  who  speak  the  language.  Such  words  may  be  called  "  popular," 
since  they  belong  to  the  people  at  large  and  are  not  the  exclusive 
possession  of  a  limited  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  language  includes  a  multitude  of  words 
which  are  comparatively  seldom  used  in  ordinary  conversation. 
Their  meanings  are  known  to  every  educated  person,  but  there  is 
little  occasion  to  employ  them  at  home  or  in  the  market-place. 
Our  first  acquaintance  with  them  comes  not  from  our  mother's 
lips  or  from  the  talk  of  our  schoolmates,  but  from  books  that  we 
read,  lectures  that  we  hear,  or  the  more  formal  conversation  of 
highly  educated  speakers,  who  are  discussing  some  particular  topic 
in  a  style  appropriately  elevated  above  the  habitual  level  of  every- 
day life.  Such  words  are  called  '' learned,"  and  the  distinction 
between  them  and  "popular"  words  is  of  great  importance  to  a 
right  understanding  of  linguistic  process. 

3.  From  Johnson's  Life  of  Addison: 

His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style;  on  grave  subjects 
not  formal,  on  light  occasions  not  groveling,  pure  without  scru- 
pulosity, and  exact  without  apparent  elaboration;  always  equable, 
and  always  easy,  without  glowing  words  and  pointed  sentences. 
Addison  never  deviates  from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace;  he 
seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no  hazardous  innovations. 
His  page  is  always  luminous,  but  never  blazes  in  unexpected  splen- 
dor. 

4.  From  Barrett  Wendell's  Stelligeri: 

Whittier's  lack  of  humor,  then,  was  serious.  So,  to  a  less  degree, 
was  his  lack  of  artistic  feeling.  The  remarkably  narrow  range  of 
his  metrical  forms,  the  astonishing  errors  of  his  rimes  are  familiar 
features  of  his  verse.  Another  defect,  too,  must  have  been  ap- 
parent to  whoever  has  read  even  the  passages  already  quoted.    He 
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had  little  strength  of  creative  imagination.  His  poetical  figures 
are  almost  always  both  obvious  and  trite.  A  light-house  resembles 
a  minaret;  the  woods  bordering  a  salt  meadow  are  like  the  shore 
bordering  the  actual  sea;  a  good  man,  when  dead,  is  provided 
with  an  aureole;  and  so  on.  The  moralizing  passages  frequent 
throughout  his  work  display  the  same  weakness.  If  in  his  lack 
of  humor  he  sinks  below  the  commonplace,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
technical  form  of  his  work,  or  in  the  creative  power  of  his  imag- 
ination, which  often  rises  above  it. 

5.  From  Emerson's  The  American  Scholar: 

Yet  hence  arises  a  grave  mischief.  The  sacredness  which  at- 
taches to  the  act  of  creation,  the  act  of  thought,  is  transferred  to 
the  record.  The  poet  chanting  was  felt  to  be  a  divine  man: 
henceforth  the  chant  is  divine  also.  The  writer  was  a  just  and 
wise  spirit:  henceforward  it  is  settled  the  book  is  perfect;  as 
love  of  the  hero  corrupts  into  worship  of  his  statue.  Instantly 
the  book  becomes  noxious:  the  guide  is  a  tyrant  The  sluggish 
and  perverted  mind  of  the  multitude,  slow  to  open  to  the  incur- 
sions of  Reason,  having  once  so  opened,  having  once  received 
this  book,  stands  upon  it,  and  makes  an  outcry  if  it  is  disparaged. 
Colleges  are  built  on  it  Books  are  written  on  it  by  thinkers,  not 
by  Man  Thinking;  by  men  of  talent,  that  is,  who  start  wrong, 
who  set  out  from  accepted  dogmas,  not  from  their  own  sight  of 
principles.  Meek  young  men  grow  up  in  libraries,  believing  it 
their  duty  to  accept  the  views  which  Cicero,  which  Locke,  which 
Bacon,  have  given;  forgetful  that  Cicero,  Locke,  and  Bacon  were 
only  young  men  in  libraries  when  they  wrote  these  books. 

6.  From  Arnold's  The  Study  of  Poetry: 

But  if  we  conceive  thus  highly  of  the  destinies  of  poetry,  we 
must  also  set  our  standard  tor  poetry  high,  since  poetry,  to  be 
capable  of  fulfilling  such  high  destinies,  must  be  poetry  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  a  high  stand- 
ard and  to  a  strict  judgment  Sainte-Beuve  relates  that  Napoleon 
one  day  said,  when  somebody  was  spoken  of  in  his  presence  as  a 
charlatan :  "  Charlatan  as  much  as  you  please ;  but  where  is  there 
not  charlatanism." — "  Yes,"  answers  Sainte-Beuve,  "  in  politics,  in 
the  art  of  governing  mankind,  that  is  perhaps  true.  But  in  the 
order  of  thought,  in  art,  the  glory,  the  eternal  honor  is  that  char- 
latanism shall  find  no  entrance;  herein  lies  the  inviolableness  of 
that  noble  portion  of  man's  being.'*  It  is  admirably  said,  and  let 
us  hold  fast  to  it.  In  poetry,  which  is  thought  and  art  in  one,  it 
is  the  glory,  the  eternal  honor,  that  charlatanism  shall  find  no  en- 
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trance;  that  this  noble  sphere  be  kept  inviolate  and  inviolable. 
Charlatanism  is  for  confusing  or  obliterating  the  distinctions  be- 
tween excellent  and  inferior,  sound  and  unsound  or  only  half- 
sound,  true  and  untrue  or  only  half-true.  It  is  charlatanism, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  whenever  we  confuse  or  obliterate  these. 
And  in  poetry,  more  than  anywhere  else,  it  is  unpermissible  to 
confuse  or  obliterate  them.  For  in  poetry  the  distinction  between 
excellent  and  inferior,  sound  and  unsound  or  only  half-sound,  true 
and  untrue  or  only  half-true,  is  of  paramount  importance.  It  is  of 
paramount  importance  because  of  the  high  destinies  of  poetry. 
In  poetry,  as  a  criticism  of  life  under  the  conditions  fixed  for  such 
a  criticism  by  the  laws  of  poetic  truth  and  poetic  beauty,  the  spirit 
of  our  race  will  find,  we  have  said,  as  time  goes  on  and  as  other 
helps  fail,  its  consolation  and  stay.  But  the  consolation  and  stay 
will  be  of  power  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  criticism  of 
life.  And  the  criticism  of  life  will  be  of  power  in  proportion  as 
the  poetry  conveying  it  is  excellent  rather  than  inferior,  sound 
rather  than  unsound  or  half-sound,  true  rather  than  untrue  or 
half-true. 

7.  From  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation: 

In  large  bodies,  the  circulation  of  power  must  be  less  vigorous 
at  the  extremities.  Nature  has  said  it.  The  Turk  cannot  govern 
£g31)t,  and  Arabia,  and  Kurdistan,  as  he  governs  Thrace;  nor  has 
he  the  same  dominion  in  Crimea  and  Algiers  which  he  has  at 
Brusa  and  Smyrna.  Despotism  itself  is  obliged  to  truck  and 
huckster.  The  Sultan  gets  such  obedience  as  he  can.  He  gov- 
erns with  a  loose  rein,  that  he  may  govern  at  all;  and  the  whole 
of  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  authority  in  his  center  is  derived 
from  a  prudent  relaxation  in  all  his  borders.  Spain,  in  her  prov- 
inces, is  perhaps  not  so  well  obeyed  as  you  are  in  yours.  She 
complies  too;  she  submits;  she  watches  times.  This  is  the  im- 
mutable condition,  the  eternal  law,  of  extensive  and  detached  em- 
pire. 

8.  From  Scott's  Ivanhoe: 

At  length,  as  the  saracenic  music  of  the  challengers  concluded 
one  of  those  long  and  high  flourishes  with  which  they  had  broken 
the  silence  of  the  lists,  it  was  answered  by  a  solitary  trumpet, 
which  breathed  a  note  of  defiance  from  the  northern  extremity. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  see  the  new  champion  which  these  sounds 
announced,  and  no  sooner  were  the  barriers  opened  than  he  paced 
into  the  lists.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  of  a  man  sheathed  in 
armor,  the  new  adventurer  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  middle  size, 
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and  seemed  to  be  rather  slender  than  strongly  made.  His  suit 
of  armor  was  formed  of  steel,  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the 
device  on  his  shield  was  a  young  oak-tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
with  the  Spanish  word  Desdichado,  signifying  Disinherited.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  gallant  black  horse,  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  lists  he  gracefully  saluted  the  Prince  and  the  ladies  by  lower- 
ing his  lance.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  managed  his  steed, 
and  something  of  a  youthful  grace  which  he  displayed  in  his  man- 
ner, won  him  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  which  some  of  the  lower 
classes  expressed  by  calling  out,  "Touch  Ralph  de  Vipont's  shield 
—  touch  the  Hospitaller's  shield;  he  has  the  least  sure  seat,  he  is 
your  cheapest  bargain." 

The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well-meant  hints, 
ascended  the  platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which  led  to  it  from 
the  lists,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  riding  straight 
up  to  the  central  pavilion,  struck  with  the  sharp  end  of  his  spear 
the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  until  it  rang  again.  All 
stood  astonished  at  his  presumption,  but  none  more  than  the  re- 
doubted knight  whom  he  had  thus  defied  to  mortal  combat,  and 
who,  little  expecting  so  rude  a  challenge,  was  standing  carelessly 
at  the  door  of  the  pavilion. 

9.  From  Swift's  A  Tale  of  a  Tub: 

The  worshipers  of  this  deity  had  also  a  system  of  their  belief 
which  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  following  fundamentals.  They 
held  the  universe  to  be  a  large  suit  of  clothes,  which  invests 
everything;  that  the  earth  is  invested  by  the  air;  the  air  is  in- 
vested by  the  stars;  and  the  stars  are  invested  by  the  primum 
mobile.  Look  on  this  globe  of  earth,  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  very 
complete  and  fashionable  dress.  What  is  that  which  some  call 
land  but  a  fine  coat  lined  with  green?  or  the  sea,  but  a  waist- 
coat of  water-tabby?  Proceed  to  the  particular  works  of  the 
creation,  you  will  find  how  curious  journeyman  Nature  has  been 
to  trim  up  the  vegetable  beaux;  observe  how  sparkish  a  periwig 
adorns  the  head  of  a  beech,  what  a  fine  doublet  of  white  satin  is 
worn  by  the  birch.  To  conclude  from  all,  what  is  man  himself 
but  a  microcoat,  or  rather  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  with  all  its 
trimmings? 

10.  From  Thackeray's  Pendennis: 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Miss  Fotheringay  in  later  days,  since 
her  marriage  and  introduction  into  London  life,  have  little  idea 
how  beautiful  a  creature  she  was  at  the  time  when  our  friend  Pen 
first  set  eyes  on  her.    She  was  of  the  tallest  of  women,  and  at  her 
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then  age  of  six-and-twenty  she  was,  though  she  vows  she  was  only 
nineteen  —  in  the  prime  and  fullness  of  her  beauty.  Her  forehead 
was  vast,  and  her  black  hair  waved  over  it  with  a  natural  ripple, 
and  was  confined  in  shining  and  voluminous  braids  at  the  back  of  a 
neck  such  as  you  see  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Louvre  Venus  —  that 
delight  of  gods  and  men.  Her  eyes,  when  she  hfted  them  up  to 
gaze  on  you,  and  ere  she  dropped  their  purple,  deep-fringed  lids, 
shone  with  tenderness  and  mystery  unfathomable.  Love  and 
Genius  seemed  to  look  out  from  them  and  then  retire  coyly,  as  if 
ashamed  to  have  been  seen  at  the  lattice.  Who  could  have  had 
such  a  commanding  brow  but  a  woman  of  high  intellect  She 
never  laughed  (indeed,  her  teeth  were  not  good),  but  a  smile  of 
endless  tenderness  and  sweetness  played  round  her  beautiful  lips, 
and  in  the  dimples  of  her  cheeks  and  her  lovely  chin.  Her  nose 
defied  description  in  those  days.  Her  ears  were  like  two  little  < 
pearl  shells,  which  the  ear-rings  she  wore  (though  the  handsomest 
properties  in  the  theater)  only  insulted.  She  was  dressed  in  long, 
flowing  robes  of  black,  which  she  managed  and  swept  to  and  fro 
with  wonderful  grace,  and  out  of  the  folds  of  which  you  only  saw 
her  sandals  occasionally  —  they  were  of  rather  a  large  size;  but 
Pen  thought  them  as  ravishing  as  the  slippers  of  Cinderella.  But 
it  was  her  hand  and  arm  that  this  magnificent  creature  most  ex- 
celled in,  and  somehow  you  could  never  see  her  but  through 
them.  They  surrounded  her.  When  she  folded  them  over  her 
bosom  in  resignation;  when  she  dropped  them  in  mute  agony,  or 
raised  them  in  superb  command,  when  in  spprtive  gaiety  her 
hands  fluttered  and  waved  before  her  like  —  what  shall  we  say?  — 
like  the  snowy  doves  before  the  chariot  of  Venus  —  it  was  with 
these  arms  and  hands  that  she  beckoned,  repelled,  entreated, 
embraced  her  admirers  —  no  single  one,  for  she  was  armed  with 
her  own  virtue,  and  with  her  father's  valor,  whose  sword  would 
have  leapt  from  its  scabbard  at  any  insult  offered  to  his  child  — 
but  the  whole  house;  which  rose  to  her,  as  the  phrase  was,  as  she 
courtesied  and  bowed,  and  charmed  it 

Thus  she  stood  for  a  minute  —  complete  and  beautiful  — as  Pen 
stared  at  her.  **I  say.  Pen,  isn't  she  a  stunner?"  asked  Mr. 
Foker. 

"  Hush ! "  Pen  said.    "  She 's  speaking." 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  FORMS  OF  DISCOURSE 

A  MORE  detailed  study  of  composition  is  now  proper.  We 
have,  in  general,  seen  what  is  meant  by  composition,  have 
some  insight  into  the  various  sources  of  material,  and  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  it,  and  have  studied  structure  and  style  in 
various  aspects.  These  subjects  will  now  be  treated  as  matters 
of  special  application.  For  that  purpose  some  arrangement  or 
classification  of  writing,  or  of  discourse  in  general,  is  necessary. 
Here  we  shall  consider  only  written  discourse,  though  spoken 
discourse,  less  formally,  may  follow  the  same  classifications. 

Classification  of  writing.  Many  ways  have  been  devised 
for  the  classification  of  the  actual  phenomena  or  the  prospec- 
tive phenomena  of  writing.    Several  may  be  named. 

1.  The  most  exact  is  that  which  divides  all  writing  into 
prose  and  verse,  that  is,  into  writing  that  is  not  metrical  and 
writing  that  is  metrical.  Even  here  the  line  is  not  precisely 
drawn;  certain  pieces,  as  those  cited  on  page  241,  being  either 
bad  prose  or  bad  verse  according  to  judgment.  This  division 
has  little  application  to  our  present  rhetorical  study,  where  the 
view  has  been  taken  (page  240),  that  prose  should  be  un- 
mistakably prose. 

2.  Still  more  inexact  is  the  line  between  prose  and  poetry, 
for  the  reason  that  this  distinction  takes  account  of  material, 
or  kind  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  form.  Many  actual  pieces  of 
writing,  as  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  are  sometimes  placed  in 
the  neutral  ground. 

3.  Another  pair  of  Hegelian-like  engenderers  of  their  op- 
posites  is  science  and  literature.  Writing  in  the  former  de- 
nomination has  in  view  the  presentation  of  fact;  writing  of 
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the  literature  class  presents  personality,*  or  "  a  writer's  sense 
of  fact."*  This  distinction  need  not  trouble  us,  since  it  is 
sufficient  to  try  to  express  what  we  wish  to  say,  to  tell  what 
we  see  as  well  as  we  can, —  and  let  succeeding  critics  determine 
the  category  to  which  our  writing  belongs,  A  sub-classifica- 
tion separates  permanent  from  ephemeral  literature,  a  distinc- 
tion with  which  an  author  is  not  ordinarily  concerned,  since  the 
question  of  permanence  is  an  historical  one  and  is  not  within 
the  volition  of  the  writer.  Certain  forms  of  literature,  how- 
ever, more  ardently  woo  the  muse  of  permanence  than  do 
others. 

4.  Somewhat  like  the  foregoing  division  is  that  into  the 
literature  of  thought  and  the  literature  of  feeling.*  This 
adopts  the  bifurcation  of  mental  life,  conmion  in  psychology, 
into  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  side.  It  has  less  value 
in  the  process  of  writing  than  in  reading  and  criticism. 

5.  Somewhat  more  practical,  as  a  help  to  composition, 
would  be  the  three  divisions  of  (i)  writing  that  aims  to  inter- 
est, like  novels,  plays,  etc.,  (2)  writing  that  aims  to  convey 
information,  as  news  items,  history  books,  science  books,  etc., 
and  (3)  writing  that  aims  to  convince,  persuade,  and  establish 
lines  of  truth  or  of  conduct,  as  any  argumentative  writing,  or 
homily,  or  scientific  controversy,  or  even  problem  novels  and 
moral  plays.  This  division  is  more  practical  than  the  preced- 
ing dichotomies,  in  that  it  may  help  a  writer  to  localize  his 
purpose  in  terms  of  amusement,  information,  or  persuasion 
and  confine  his  facts  accordingly,  whereas,  the  preceding  divi- 
sions took  account  of  occasions  and  audiences  only  to  the 
slightest  degree. 

6.  There  is  also  of  literature  the  division  into  various 
genres  or  forms,  depending  on  the  kind  of  thought  and  the 
manner  of  presentation.  Several  of  these, —  the  epic,  the 
lyric,   the   novel,   the   essay,  the   drama, —  have   been   much 

1  Newman :    Literature  in  The  Idea  of  a  University, 

« Pater:    Style, 

«  J.  H.  Gardiner :    The  Forms  of  Prose  Literature,    Introduction. 
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studied,  though  with  no  final  success  in  the  complete  isola- 
tion and  definition  of  any  form.  The  different  classes  belong 
to  that  large  group  of  things  more  easily  recognized  than  de- 
fined, but  such  distinctions  as  have  been  made  between  forms, 
as  well  as  the  popular  recognition  of  such  distinctions,  is  of 
much  value  in  composition.  In  regarding  any  body  of  mate- 
rial to  be  composed  as  literature,  we  recognize  the  necessity 
of  some  conformity  to  a  genre,  and  we  also  take  advantage 
of  certain  methods  that  have  long  been  associated  with  the 
form  that  we  have  chosen.  Hence  a  writer  of  any  skill  will 
use  one  form,  say  the  novel,  the  essay,  or  the  sonnet,  for  one 
body  of  material  or  for  one  occasion,  and  another  form  at 
another  time. 

7.  The  foregoing  division  is  but  the  more  scientific  as- 
pect,—  certainly  the  more  literary  aspect, —  of  the  popular 
view  of  material  and  occasion.  Popularly,  we  are  less  in- 
clined to  recognize  lyrics,  epics,  dramas,  etc.,  than  songs,  poems, 
novels,  verses,  stories,  plays,  farces,  vaudeville,  minstrel 
"  shows,"  editorial  articles,  news  items,  book  reviews,  inter- 
views, sermons,  presidential  messages,  "  identical "  notes,  re- 
ports, after-dinner  speeches,  joint  debates,  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, encyclopedias,  guide-books,  and  other  of  the 
numerous  progeny  of  discourse  fitted  to  familiar  occasions. 
The  very  number  of  these  classes  precludes  the  possibility  of 
their  being  used  as  a  subject  for  discipline.  A  more  important 
reason  against  asking  students  to  write  according  to  these 
categories  is  that  most  of  them  are  special  and  practical ;  there 
is  no  object  in  practising  presidential  messages,  for  example, 
unless  one  has  some  immediate  prospect  of  becoming  president 
of  something.  Such  training  would  be  too  much  like  that 
kind  of  physical  training  which  aims  to  develop  extreme 
athletic  specialty  at  the  expense  of  general,  harmonious,  and 
healthful  bodily  culture.  For  these  reasons,  no  better  plan  of 
treating  the  subject  has  been  found  than  the  customary  divi- 
sion of  writing  into  four  fundamental  and  logical  classes,  and 
hence 
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8.  We  have,  lastly,  the  division  of  writing, —  according  to 
the  material  and  the  purpose  of  presentation, —  into  narration, 
description,  exposition,  and  argumentation.  The  classification 
is  learned,  not  popular,  and  hence  may  be  briefly  explained  be- 
fore the  special  consideration  of  each  class  in  the  following 
chapters.* 

We  have  seen  in  Part  I,  Chapter  III,  that  all  writ- 
ing deals  with  things  or  with  ideas  about  things,  i.e.,  with 
comparisons  between,  and  generalizations  concerning,  them, 
with  the  causes  and  eflfects  of  phenomena,  with  theories 
and  laws  and  notions  about  the  objects  in  the  universe. 
Whether  the  things  and  ideas  are  true  or  false,  matters  of  fact 
or  the  effect  of  imagination,  is  not  at  present  important.  The 
main  point  is  that  objects,  whether  actual  or  imaginary,  may 
be  treated  (i)  as  they  look  or  appear, —  that  is  as  they  affect 
the  percipient, —  or  (2)  as  they  act.  The  first  way  of  treat- 
ing objects  is  known  as  description,  the  second  as  narration. 
Ideas,  theories,  laws,  generalizations,  or  whatever  we  happen 
to  be  calling  them,  do  not  look  like  anything  at  all  as  objects 
of  sensation,  nor,  equally,  do  they  act  as  tangible  objects. 
Explanation  of  such  matters  or  of  the  relation  of  objects  is 
called  exposition;  comparison  between  ideas  and  other  like 
ideas  or  different  ideas,  for  the  sak€  of  establishing  new  facts, 
or  comparison  between  different  objects  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining some  new  idea  about  them  is  called  argumentation. 

To  illustrate:  Description  would  tell  how  a  particular 
horse,  say  Salvator,  looks;  narration  would  be  likely  to  tell 
some  story  about  him,  as  how  he  broke  the  world's  record; 
exposition  would  deal,  typically,  with  the  term  horse,  or  run- 
ning horse,  illustrating  the  affair  by  reference  to  Salvator  and 
other  running  horses,  or  it  might  deal  with  a  thousand  other 
ideas  connected  with  the  term  horse, —  as  the  development  of 
running  horses,  the  vitality  of  horses,  the  structure  of  horses, — 
all  evidently  not  tangible  objects;  argumentation  would  com- 

^The  best  account  of  these  fonns  and  the  distinctions  among  them 
is  in  the  late  Hammond  Lamont's  English  Composition,  Chap.  i. 
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pare  Salvator  with  other  horses,  or  show  that  horses  are 
superior  to  mules,  or  that  horses  are  descended  thus  and  thus 
rather  than  so  and  so  as  was  formerly  supposed,  or  try  to 
persuade  us  that  we  should  attach  so  and  so  to  otu*  stud,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  PsaUnist,  that  "  a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for 
safety,  neither  shall  he  deliver  any  one  by  his  great  strength." 
Of,  say,  football,  description  would  try  to  recount  the  aspect 
of  a  particular  game,  the  crowds,  the  color,  the  cheering; 
narration  would  tell  how  the  particular  game  was  played; 
exposition  might  explain  the  playing  of  the  game  or  its  history ; 
argumentation  might  demonstrate  that  the  game  is  brutal, 
fundamentally  so,  that  it  is  capable  of  infinite  reform,  that  it 
is  the  most  popular  of  non-professional  sports,  that  Yale  is  the 
great  football  college,  that  a  boy  must  not  play  football  under 
any  circumstances.  Descriptively,  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
of  peculiar  smell  and  pungent  taste,  very  cooling  to  the  touch. 
That  is  true  of  any  bottle  of  alcohol  that  one  may  take  up, 
and  it  is  true  of  the  substance  known  as  alcohol;  here  the 
descriptive  and  expository  points  of  view  seem  to  coincide. 
Description,  however,  would  contemplate  the  particular  mani- 
festation of  alcohol;  exposition  the  general  characteristics, 
and  in  addition  to  those  named  would  properly  deal  with  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  liquid,  its  effect  on  animal  tissue, 
its  manufacture,  its  cost,  its  distribution,  its  uses,  its  dangers. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  a  story  about 
alcohol,  but  how  it  was  discovered,  how  so  and  so  first  dis- 
tilled it,  how  "  Father  Noah  squeezed  the  grape  "  and  imbibed 
more  of  the  juice  thereof  than  was  good  for  him,  how  many 
of  his  descendants  have  done  likewise, —  all  these  are  matters 
about  alcohol  that  might  be  treated  in  a  narrative  way.  Argu- 
ments about  alcohol  in  certain  of  its  disguises  are  so  numer- 
ous that  their  nature  does  not  need  to  be  illustrated.  In  gen- 
eral, we  may  say  that  all  objects,  that  is,  all  things  that  are 
designated  grammatically  as  nouns,  are  subjects  for  treatment 
in  any  or  all  of  these  four  ways.  But  such  nouns  as  stand 
for  general  ideas  can  be  subject,  strictly,  to  narrative  and 
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descriptive  methods  only  by  means  of  particidar  instances. 
Conversely,  when  one  is  arguing  or  expoimding,  particular  and 
tangible  matters  are  likely  to  be  illustrations  of  something  that 
is  true  aside  from  the  particular  object  of  illustration.  Thus 
the  piece,  "  How  James  learned  to  write/'  may  be  narrative, 
if  James  is  the  important  thing;  exposition,  if  James  is  merely 
an  illustration  of  the  more  important  term  how  to  write. 

On  what  has  been  said  one  or  two  observations  may  nat- 
urally be  made.  First,  in  actual  writing,  these  modes  do  not 
exist  in  a  pure  state.  Actually,  there  is  no  pure  description, 
no  pure  narration, —  unless  it  is  the  present  participle  of  the 
verb, —  no  pure  exposition,  no  pure  argumentation.  "  On  the 
whole  "  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  of  most  writing,  and  "  on 
the  whole"  is  often  very  doubtful  as  between  many  pieces 
of  exposition  and  argumentation.  Darwin  called  his  Origin 
of  Species  an  argument,  but  it  could  just  as  well  be  called  an 
exposition;  certain  chapters  predominate  in  argument,  others 
are  clearly  expository.  Actually,  description  is  mingled  with 
narrative,  with  exposition,  with  argument ;  narration  is  of  vast 
help  in  exposition  and  argument;  certain  tales,  like  Balzac's 
Le  CurS  de  Village,  and  George  Eliot's  Middlemarch,  have  a 
highly  expository  strain.  Oliver  Twist,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
and  hosts  of  novels  are  argumentative  and  persuasive  in  pur- 
pose, though  narrative  in  form.  Novels  and  stories  are  on 
the  whole  narrative  and  descriptive ;  essays  may  be  narrative, 
descriptive,  expository,  or  persuasive;  sermons  are  likely  to 
be  expository  and  persuasive;  guide-books  to  be  descriptive 
and  expository;  cook-books  are  almost  wholly  expository; 
books  of  travel  are  sure  to  be  partly  narrative,  but  tiiey  may 
also  be  descriptive,  expository,  and  argumentative.  The  actual 
state  of  writing  recognizes  no  rigid  theoretical  distinctions. 
The  latter  are  the  result  of  analysis,  and  are  proposed  for 
convenience. 

Since  one  may  treat  any  term  whatsoever  by  any  one  of 
these  four  methods,  and  since  also,  a  dozen  different  descrip- 
tions, stories,  explanations,  and  arguments,  can  be  written 
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about  and  around  each  term,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
narratives,  descriptions,  expositions,  and  arguments  is  infinite. 
Practically,  however,  most  terms  are  not  worth  writing  about, 
have,  on  any  given  occasion,  very  little  human  interest.  The 
point  of  this  remark  is  that,  though  it  is  well  to  adopt  this 
analytical  division  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  and  train- 
ing, practice  should  be  so  far  as  possible  under  actual  human 
conditions,  upon  subjects  of  real  human  interest.  Careful 
compositions  may  be  made  in  response  to  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  amount  of  green  cheese  in  the  moon,  and  stories  may 
be  written  concerning  the  adventures  of  old  hats,  old  canteens, 
and  such  trash;  but  little  good  is  likely  to  come  of  these  at- 
tempts. Things  that  actually  interest  the  student,  as  some- 
thing to  explain,  to  determine,  to  describe,  to  weave  into  a 
train  of  events, —  these  are  much  more  valuable. 

Criticism  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  fifth  form  of  composi- 
tion, but  criticism  is  evidently  merely  a  form  of  exposition 
when  it  presents  opinions  and  facts,  or  of  argumentation,  if 
its  purpose  is  to  persuade  the  reader, —  as  with  the  criticism 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,* —  of  the  justice  of  the  critic's  opin- 
ions. In  any  case  it  may  make  a  very  free  use  of  narrative. 
Again,  persuasion  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  separate  from 
argumentation,  which  is  consequently  limited  to  logical  proc- 
esses and  the  general  field  of  intellectual  conviction.  This 
may  be  a  very  convenient  view  to  accept ;  if  it  clarifies  matters, 
one  should  hold  it  But  with  at  least  equal  truth  persuasion 
may  be  regarded  as  being  a  possible  element  in  all  forms  of 
discourse,  though  more  palpable  and  typical  in  certain  forms 
of  argumentation  than  elsewhere.  For  all  discourse  may  be 
thought  of  as  literal,  matter-of-fact,  intellectual,  or  as  sug- 
gestive, imaginative,  emotional,  and  each  of  these  two  classes 
will  have  its  examples  in  the  four  kinds  of  writing  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  Thus  we  may  have  description  that 
merely  enumerates  facts,  but  we  may  also  have  description 

*  See  Essays  Toward  a  Critical  Method,  New  Essays  Toward  a  Crit- 
ical Method,  and  Modern  Humanists, 
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that  aims  to  wrap  the  reader  in  a  penetrating  and  pervasive 
and  persuasive  atmosphere.  Novels  and  stories  and  histories 
may  do  nothing  more  than  picture  life,  but  they  may  also 
arouse  our  indignation  and  our  sympathy.  A  simple  presenta- 
tion of  facts,  apparently  without  ulterior  purpose,  is  some- 
times a  more  effective  and  persuasive  way  of  arousing  interest 
in  human  affairs  than  much  urging  and  pleading.  Persua- 
sion describes  rather  a  frame  of  mind  than  a  manner  of  com- 
position. 

The  distinctions  among  these  four  forms  of  writing  are  not 
particularly  important  nor,  as  has  been  said,  do  they  always 
shape  themselves  according  to  actuality.  But  they  are  very 
convenient  for  the  detailed  study  of  composition,  since  they 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  inclusive,  and,  on  the  other,  less  vague 
than  the  dichotomies  heretofore  treated  and  more  general  than 
the  various  special  forms  known  to  popular  usage.  There  is 
probably  no  real  reason  why  five,  or  six,  or  seven,  or  more, 
inclusive  modes  of  discourse  might  not  be  devised  which  would 
work  as  well  as  the  four  now  commonly  accepted  as  the  best 
way  of  approach  to  the  specific  problems  of  composition  and 
style. 

Method  of  this  book.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  take  up 
narration,  then  description,  exposition,  and  argumentation. 
Each  of  these  kinds  of  writing  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat 
(i)  as  to  purpose,  aim,  and  actual  function,  (2)  with  regard 
to  the  material  and  the  facts  commonly  appearing  in  it,  (3)  as 
to  structure  or  treatment  of  material,  and  (4)  in  point  of 
style.  No  complete  account  of  any  of  these  forms  can  possibly 
be  given,  either  as  a  matter  of  literary  theory  or  as  a  body  of 
actual  production. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  the  various  members  of  the  differfent 
classifications  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Explain  the 
point  of  view  from  which  each  of  these  classifications  is  made. 

2.  Make  divisions  of  writing  from  still  other  points  of  view. 
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if  possible;  illustrate  the  divisions,  and  test  each  by  reference  to 
actual  pieces  of  writing.^ 

3.  Draw  the  following  distinctions  and  illustrate  them: 

Between  narration  and  description. 
Between  narration  and  exposition. 
Between  narration  and  argumentation. 
Between  description  and  exposition. 
Between  description  and  argumentation. 
Between  exposition  and  argumentation. 

4.  In  several  pieces  of  writing,  such  as  may  be  found  in  any 
volume  of  selections, —  either  general  selections  or  passages  from 
a  particular  author, —  point  out  examples  of  the  four  modes  of 
writing.  What  would  be  the  popular  designation, —  i.  e.,  story, 
sermon,  essay,  etc., —  of  each  of  these  pieces?  Is  the  tendency  of 
each  piece  toward  narration,  description,  exposition  or  argumenta- 
tion ? 

5.  Is  the  tendency  of  each  of  these  pieces  to  be  merely  a 
presentation  of  facts  or  to  be  persuasive? 

•Compare  J.  R.  Taylor,  Composition  in  Narration,  p.  3:  "There 
are  really  only  two  kinds  of  writing:  artistic,  which  is  narration,  and 
scientific,  which  is  argument;  the  other  two  of  the  usual  four  arc 
functions  of  these,  exposition  standing  to  argumentation  as  description 
stands  to  narration." 
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CHAPTER  II 

NARRATION 

Narration  is  a  very  important,  an  exceedingly  diversified, 
and  in  certain  aspects,  a  difficult  and  complex  form  of  dis- 
course. Many  books  and  essays  have  been  written  on  the 
subject.  In  general,  the  form  may  be  understood  as  that 
kind  of  discourse  that  recounts  the  real  or  imaginary  events 
or  happenings  of  past  time.  Such  events  or  happenings  must 
not  be  confused  with  processes, —  the  subject  for  exposition, — 
for  the  latter  deal  with  a  general  method  of  procedure  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  and  the  future  as  to  the  past ;  whereas, 
narration  recounts  specific  things  that  have  happened,  which 
will  probably  never  happen  again  in  the  same  way.  These 
events  and  happenings  may  be  of  any  description ;  they  may  be 
the  history  of  states,  the  lives  of  individuals,  incidents,  and 
crises  in  the  psychic  life  of  persons, —  anything,  in  short,  that 
may  be  regarded  or  imagined  as  having  taken  place,  as  a 
specific  act  or  series  of  acts  in  past  time  or  in  time  represented 
as  past. 

Forms  of  narrative.  Narration  deals  with  fact  and  fiction, 
and  is  commonly  divided  into  these  two  kinds.  Between  them 
the  line,  however,  is  difficult  to  draw.  Narrative,  presumably 
of  fact,  is  not  always  free  from  the  suspicion  of  invention  or 
exaggeration,  and,  more  conspicuously,  much  of  our  fiction  is 
either  founded  on  fact  or  makes  very  large  transcriptions  from 
the  realm  of  actual  happenings.  These  kinds  of  narrative  are 
evidently,  as  has  been  said,  continually  commingled,  in  varying 
degrees,  with  other  forms  of  discourse, —  description,  exposi- 
tion, and  argumentation.  Of  fact  narration  familiar  forms 
are  history,  books  of  travel,  biography,  journals,  autobiogra- 
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phy,  news  items,  accounts  of  current  events,  and  many  others; 
of  fiction,  the  liveliest  forms  to-day  are  the  novel  and  the 
shoft  story. 

Of  each  of  these  kinds  of  narrative,  there  are  many  species 
and  varieties,  or,  to  speak  more  truthfully,  many  individuals ; 
since  literary  classifications  at  best  but  exhibit  tendencies. 
Autobiography,  for  example,  may  present  merely  an  account  of 
the  external  events,  so  to  speak,  in  the  life  of  the  author,  as 
in  Grant's  Memoirs,  and  this  may  be  done  very  impersonally, 
as  in  that  equally  lucid  book,  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  War.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  autobiographies  of 
the  inner  life, —  of  a  controversial  sort,  in  support  of  a  special 
thesis,  as  Newman's  Apologia;  or,  as  with  Mill's  Autobiogra- 
phy, animated  by  the  desire  to  tell  of  one's  own  education  as 
something  very  remarkable  and  of  interest  and  value  to  man- 
kind; or,  as  in  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  the  account  of  a  literary 
and  intellectual  career  with  one  great  central  achievement. 
And  as  these  autobiographies  contain  different  kinds  of  inter- 
est and  are  written  with  different  objects  in  view,  so  also  they 
are  different  in  style  and  quality. 

Novels  furnish  an  even  better  illustration,  for  the  reason 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  systematic 
study  and  have  been  crowded  into  classifications.  Fiction  is 
called  realistic  or  romantic,  according  as  it  tends  to  follow  facts 
and  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  or  attempts  to  produce 
pictures  of  a  life  more  in  accord  with  beauty  than  reality. 
Further,  fiction  hunts  in  many  other  couples,  as  the  historical 
novel  and  the  contemporary  novel,  the  novel  of  incident  and 
the  novel  of  character,  the  novel  of  manners  and  the  dramatic 
novel, —  which  need  not  be  explained  here,  and  which  indeed 
merely  indicate  tendencies  to  which  any  particular  novel  may 
or  may  not  yield. 

Elements  of  narration.  Actually,  amid  all  this  diversity, 
all  narration,  or  in  other  words,  any  narrative,  is  likely  to 
possess  certain  elements,  (i)  It  has  some  aim,  object,  or 
purpose,  which  the  tale  of  events  succeeds  more  or  less  per- 
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fectly  in  bringing  out  (2)  There  is  action;  things  happen, 
of  whatever  sort  (3)  These  acts  require  actors  of  some  de- 
scription, and  (4)  they  must  happen  in  some  place.  These 
elements  are  usually  called  purpose,  plot,  characters,  and  set- 
ting, and,  though  all  or  any  of  them  may  be  represented  in 
the  most  vague  and  sketchy  way,  an  actual  narrative  could 
hardly  be  written  without  them.  These  elements  may  be  con- 
sidered in  some  detail,  since  they  furnish  a  convenient  point 
of  departure  for  the  discussion  of  the  criteria,  the  structure, 
and  the  technic  of  narrative  writing. 

Purpose.  The  chief  purpose  of  narration  is  to  tell  what 
has  happened, —  or  is  imagined  to  have  happened, —  and  this 
tale  may  exist  for  the  amusement  or  edification  of  the  writer  as 
well  as  of  the  reader.  This  fact  it  is  well  to  recognize  at  the 
start,  since  one  may  quite  as  well  busy  oneself  with  looking  for 
good  material  as  with  cultivating  technic.  Interesting  events, 
broadly  speaking,  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  narration;  in 
other  words,  no  narrative  is  really  good  that  does  not  present 
interesting  facts.  Interesting  facts  are  primarily  what  people 
find  to  be  interesting,  but  what  is  or  ought  to  be  interesting, 
like  criteria  in  word  usage  or  in  dietetics,  is  a  matter  of  much 
discussion.  Hence  various  schools  of  historians  and  of  novel- 
ists have  at  different  times  arisen.  These  have  maintained 
through  their  own  example,  or  by  actual  precept,  that  history 
should  be  dramatically  treated,  as  with  Carlyle,  or  regarded 
in  an  evolutionaiy  spirit,  as  with  Buckle,  or  as  the  critical  ex- 
amination of  documents,  as  with  many  modem  historians. 
In  like  manner,  we  find  Mr.  Howells  holding  a  brief  for  the 
realistic  novel  and  practically  saying  that  nobody  has  any  busi- 
ness to  be  interested  in  any  other  kind,^  or  the  late  £mile 
Zola  clinging  to  naturalism,*  and  other  writers,  like  Scott* 
and  Stevenson,*  defending  romanticism  both  by  precept  and 

1  Criticism  and  Fiction. 

^Le  roman  ixperimental, 

«  Preface  to  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 

^  A  Humble  Remonstrance  and  A  Gossip  on  Romance, 
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in  practice.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  probably,  that,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  authors  tell  what  interests  themselves  in 
a  manner  not  unnatural  to  themselves,  and  later  frame  these 
natural  preferences  into  theories  of  art,  which  may  become 
very  influential  and  result  in  schools  and  literary  movements. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  nearly  all  subjects  for  narration  are  inter- 
esting either  because  they  are  unusual  or  because,  though  not 
extraordinary,  they  appear  in  an  unusual  light.  The  un- 
pardonable sins  of  narration  are  triteness  and  tediousriess. 
Hence  odd  happenings,  striking  characters,  exciting  events,  on 
the  one  hand,  are  interesting,  and,  on  the  other,  new  inter- 
pretations of  fact  or  of  personality.  The  reason  why  many 
diaries  and  journals,  news  items  in  country  papers,  personals, 
society  news,  and  the  like  are  uninteresting  is  because  common- 
place facts,  ordinary  happenings,  daily  routine,  are  unrelieved 
by  mental  alertness,  humor,  or  originality.  That  is  the  matter 
with  many  accounts  of  mountain  climbing,  the  passage  of  vaca- 
tions, and  various  first  adventures  with  wild  animals, —  espe- 
cially where  there  is  no  personal  affection  to  supply  the  lack 
of  animation  in  such  narratives.  Exception  to  this  general 
assertion  will  be  found  in  certain  kinds  of  stock  narrative,  like 
the  daily  movement  of  business  and  finance,  where  the  sole 
interest  lies  in  the  information  conveyed  to  special  classes  of 
people. 

Interesting  events  are  evidently  very  numerous,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  illustrations,  which  also  serve  to  show 
the  truth  of  the  general  assertion  that  the  unusual,  either  in 
fact,  in  view,  or  in  treatment,  is  the  main  thing  in  all  narrative. 
Unusual  events  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  miscellaneous  news 
items,  which  consist  largely  of  drownings,  burglaries,  murders, 
unexpected  discoveries  of  wealth  or  notices  of  the  lives  of 
great  men,  unusual  books,  and  many  other  things  out  of  the 
humdrum.  "  What  is  going  on,"  the  subject  of  most  news- 
papers, though  purporting  to  be  a  record  of  daily  life,  is 
of  course  justified  by  reason  of  its  being  "news."  The  un- 
usual is  the  substance  of  most  detective  stories,  tales  of  ship- 
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wreck,  marooning,  mystery.  The  unusual  may  be  the  new, 
as  in  many  books  of  travel  and  discovery,  or  the  momentous, 
as  in  narrative  of  war,  of  diplomacy,  of  politics,  whether  re- 
counted in  the  daily  press,  or  in  more  formal  books.  The  art 
of  publication  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  such  things 
will  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  So,  too,  with  that  large 
series  of  stock  events, —  best  represented  in  the  narration  of 
athletics  and  of  politics,  in  the  daily  press,  and,  in  fiction,  by 
the  stock  love  stories  of  novels, — ^  there  is  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  such. matters  will  be  interesting:  the  former 
because  people's  own  interests  and  sympathies  may  be  involved, 
or  because  of  unusual  achievement;  the  latter  by  reason  of 
passing  moments  of  elevation  above  the  humdrum  concerns  of 
life. 

Original  presentations  and  pictures  of  life,  as  well  as 
accidents  and  momentous  events,  are  also  the  material  for 
narrative  and  for  narrative  of  the  most  permanent  kind.  In- 
teresting pictures  of  life,  interesting  opinions  of  life,  interesting 
personalities,  all  of  which  are  the  material  for  narration,  are 
usually  presentable  because,  within  certain  limits  of  plausibil- 
ity and  human  sympathy,  they  deal  with  unusual  things. 
Aside  from  the  events,  which  might  be  repeated  in  different 
form,  the  interest  of  originality  and  unusualness  attaches  itself 
to  the  work  of  any  great  novelist.  The  broad  romanticism 
of  Scott,  the  accentuated  view  of  personality  and  events  in 
Dickens,  the  glorification  of  just  sentiment  in  Thackeray,  the 
somewhat  rigidly  causative  and  tragic  view  of  life  in  George 
Eliot,  the  comic  interpretations  of  Meredith,  the  fatalism  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  the  intellectual  peripatetic  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  the  analysis  and  understanding  of  odd  human  types  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  the  romanticism  of  the  commonplace  of  Mr. 
Kipling, —  these  and  many  other  matters  illustrate  narrative 
of  an  interesting  kind,  interesting  because  it  is  fresh  in  fact 
or  outlook.  One  would  not  always  wish  to  live  in  a  world 
dominated  as  are  some  of  these  worlds,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  good  narrative  from  the  facts  that  they  represent. 
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The  purpose  of  much  narrative  is  the  presentation  of  inter- 
esting personalities.  It  is  the  essence  of  biography  and  autobi- 
ography to  tell  the  story  of  interesting  and  uncommon  lives. 
Gibbon,  Mill,  Darwin,  Anthony  TroUope,  could  have  had  no 
possible  excuse  for  writing  about  themselves  except  that  they 
led  unusual  and  fruitful  lives,  and  only  on  a  corresponding 
theory  can  we  account  for  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  for 
Plutarch,  for  Boswell's  Johnson,  for  Lockhart's  Scott,  Trevel- 
yan's  Macaulay,  and  many  other  books,  or  for  the  graceful 
obituary  notices  that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily 
press.  Interesting  characters  are  the  bone  and  marrow  of 
many  of  the  best  pieces  of  imaginative  literature,  as  witness 
the  resplendent  heroines  of  George  Meredith,  and  the  elderly 
people  of  Balzap  and  Thackeray ;  these  last  may  be  detestable 
but  they  are  seen  with  an  original  eye  and  are  contributions  to 
the  uncommon. 

Whatever  may  be  a  writer's  motives, —  the  making  of 
money,  the  desire  to  be  entertaining,  vain-glory,  or  what  not, — 
the  purpose  of  narration  is  to  recount  real  or  imaginary 
events  that  have  never  been  told  before,  or  to  tell  of  old  events 
in  such  new  guise  that  they  shall  be  interesting.  Evidently, 
certain  events  may  be  regarded  as  more  important  than  others 
and  certain  methods  of  treatment  more  effectual  than  others, 
or  certain  by-products  more  noteworthy  than  others, —  some 
of  these  matters  will  be  spoken  of  later, —  but  the  purpose 
of  narrative  is  as  has  been  described. 

Plot.  The  plot  of  a  narrative  is  the  course  of  the  action  or 
the  events.  A  news  item,  for  example,  may  be  very  little 
but  plotj  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  plot  or  course  of  events, 
may,  as  in  certain  novels,  be  of  very  slight  importance. 
Plot,  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used,  refers  (i)  to  action  of 
any  kind,  and  the  novel  with  most  plot,  or  the  so-called  "  novel 
of  plot*'  is  merely  that  narrative  in  which  many  things  hap- 
pen. Plot  also  refers  (2)  to  unified  action  tending  toward  one 
end,  and  hence,  to  illustrate  this  meaning  of  the  term,  we 
sometimes  speak  of  under-plot,  or  sub-story,  as  in  The  Mer- 
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chant  of  Venice,  or  we  deny  the  possession  of  plot  to  such 
narratives  as  Pickwick  Papers  and  Middlemarch.  It  is  per- 
haps simplest  not  to  dispute  such  a  point,  and  to  take  refuge 
in  the  general  truth  that  there  are  many  diflferent  forms  of 
plot, —  as  the  episodical,  as  with  Dumas,  the  scant  and  simple, 
as  with  Meredith's  The  Egoist,  or  Mr.  James's  The  Sacred 
Fount,  or  the  rambling,  as  with  Loma  Doone,  or  the  intricate 
as  with  Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  or  the  multiplied,  as  with  Middle-^ 
march,  or  the  well-knit,  but  occult,  as  in  the  best  detective 
stories. 

Character.  Though  plot,  in  the  sense  of  action,  is  indis- 
pensable to  narrative,  and  though  happenings  are  the  main 
part  of  daily  narrative,  it  is  also  largely  true  that  all  great 
works  of  narrative  art  are  interesting  by  reason  of  the  people 
that  they  present.  This  is  also  true  of  great  drama.  In 
both  narrative  and  drama,  we  usually  remember  far  better  the 
personalities  of  the  characters  than  the  sequence  of  events; 
and  that  is  usually  so  with  life.  The  point  is  so  evident  as  to 
need  no  illustration. 

The  term  character  as  used  in  narrative,  especially  in  fiction, 
has  three  typical  meanings,  (i)  Anything  that  acts,  like  Mr. 
Kipling's  garboard  strakes  and  oo7*s,  is  character.  (2) 
Character  is  well-drawn  character,  as  in  the  phrase  "  a  good 
character  "  where  there  may  be  no  notion  of  moral  worth,  but 
only  of  artistic  vividness  and  verisimilitude.  (3)  The  phrase 
"a  good  character"  may  also  mean  a  character  of  worth, 
though  artistically  a  horrible  production,  and  this  sense  of 
the  term  is  seen  in  such  phrases  as  "  a  great  character,"  "  a 
pleasing  character,"  etc.  These  distinctions  would  seem,  to 
be  rather  obvious,  but  failure  to  keep  them  in  mind  is  the 
cause  of  much  disagreement  in  familiar  criticism.  Many 
^wajf-fruitless  discussions,  as,  for  example,  whether  Aldus 
Raebum,  the  hero  of  Marcella,  is  a  better  -character  than  Dr. 
Primrose  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  could  be  sharpened  and 
ended  more  briskly  if  such  distinctions  were  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  artist  tells  us  more  about  peo- 
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pie  than  we  could  perceive  for  ourselves,  that  he  presents 
their  characters  in  a  clearer  light.  That  is  certainly  true  of 
the  great  character  novels  and  plays, —  Hamlet,  Le  Misan- 
thrope, Tom  Jones,  The  Antiquary,  Vanity  Fair,  Euginie 
Grandet,  Anna  KarSnina,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  The  Return 
of  the  Native,  The  Egoist.  Still,  all  that  the  narrative  artist 
has  access  to,  in  this  careful  selection  of  details  to  make  his 
point,  is  what  anybody  has  access  to:  he  is  limited  to  the  same 
methods  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  most  casual  narrator. 
After  one  has  seen  a  character  there  are  but  four  ways  of 
presenting  it  in  narrative.  The  formal  or  expository  ways 
consist  of  (i)  description  of  character,  either  by  single 
epithets  and  phrases  or  by  long  accounts,  as  with  Scott,  and 
(2)  of  the  exposition  of  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  the 
character,  a  method  very  familiar  to  any  reader  of  Balzac  or 
George  Eliot.  As  of  description  the  danger  is  too  great 
length,  so  of  analysis  the  objection  lies  in  digression  and  con- 
fusion of  method,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later.  Analysis 
is  evidently  the  result  of  observation  of  the  more  informal 
natural  and  dramatic  methods  by  which  we  become  acquainted 
with  characters,  and  these  last  are  represented  in  nar- 
ration by  (3)  specific  acts  and  (4)  dialogue.  Dickens  made 
emphatic  use  of  these  methods,  as  where  Uriah  Heep  con- 
tinually rubbed  his  hands,  or  in  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
of  Mrs.  Micawber  "  that  she  would  never  desert  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,"  who,  with  equal  persistency,  was  "waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.*' 

If  characters  in  narrative  are  not  well  drawn  or  if  they  fail 
to  be  interesting  and  attractive,  they  are  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. A  well-drawn  character  is  simply  one  that  is  clear  in 
outline,  evident  in  motive,  distinct  from  other  characters. 
Now  it  is  customary  in  narrative  to  gain  interest  for  char- 
acter, not  simply  by  the  good  presentation  of  interesting  per- 
sonalities, but  by  making  them  typify  something.  The  moment 
that  a  character  can  be  taken  to  mean  something  besides  itself 
a  type  begins  to  form,  and  the  character  begins  to  be  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  a  class.  Hence  we  find  such  phrases  as  American 
Girl,  College  Girl,  Shaksperean  Heroine, — ''  Gibson  Girls, 
Christy  Girls,  Gilbert  Girls,  Fisher  Girls," — and  many  other 
things.  Characters  may  be  so  highly  typified  as  to  lose  all 
personality:  this  is  the  usual  state  in  fables  and  allegories. 
To  make  a  character  at  once  typical  of  a  universal  motive  and 
at  the  same  time  a  personality  is  one  of  the  very  highest 
achievements  of  narrative  and  dramatic  writing:  of  this  there 
is  no  better  example  than  Moliere's  Le  Tartufe.  The  vari- 
ous ways  of  typifying  actually  used  by  different  narrators  is 
an  interesting  study, —  for  example  the  typifying  in  Steven- 
son of  various  forms  of  action, —  but  it  need  not  detain  us 
here. 

Setting.  The  locus  of  narrative  may  be  implied,  may  be 
left  to  the  imagination  under  the  stimulus  of  a  few  proper 
names,  or  may  be  treated  in  various  degrees  of  fullness. 
Where  incident  turns  on  place,  much  careful  description,  as 
in  detective  stories,  is  necessary,  and  many  other  narratives 
call  for  much  description.  Over  and  above  what  is  strictly 
necessary,  the  narrative,  as  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  may  contain  passages  and  descriptions  of  great  beauty. 
Many  narratives  of  "  prevailing  mood "  or  *'  atmosphere  *' 
consist  largely  of  setting. 

Structure  and  treatment  of  narrative.  Interesting  facts 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  backbone  of  narration.  Many  tales, 
anecdotes  and  novels  do  no  more  than  present  such  facts ;  at- 
tractive details  are,  far  more  than  structure  or  composition, 
the  charming  thing  in  such  novels  as,  say,  Lorna  Doone.  But 
a  large  part  of  the  interest  of  much  narrative  lies  in  treat- 
ment; for  skilful  handling  will  often  supply  the  place,  tem- 
porarily, of  valuable  facts,  though  treatment  alone,  unaccom- 
panied by  valuable  facts,  has  probably  rarely  resulted  in  great 
and  permanent  literature.  Treatment  is,  broadly  speaking, 
merely  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  interest  in,  or  adding  to  the 
interest  of,  the  material.  How  important  treatment  is  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  detective  stories,  where  the  main  nar- 
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rative  effort  is  to  keep  the  reader  in  a  state  of  mystification 
till  the  author,  or  his  agent,  the  detective,  is  ready  to  clear 
it  away.  Treatment  may  be  regarded  as  method  of  composi- 
tion or  structure,  and  certain  general  considerations  may  now 
be  taken  up. 

Probably  the  best  way  of  studying  narrative  structure  is 
to  take  any  tale,  story,  or  narrative  whatsoever  and  isolate 
(i)  the  opening  situation  and  (2)  the  conclusion.  The  open- 
ing situation  might,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the  drama,  be 
called  the  "  exposition,"  or,  to  borrow  one  from  logic,  the 
"premises."  A  convenient  example  is  the  opening  of  Poe's 
tale.  The  Cask  of  Amontillado  already  quoted  (p.  103)  where 
the  premises,  or  opening  assumptions  are  (i)  that  one  man, 
Fortunato,  had  injured  and  insulted  another,  Montresors,  who 
not  unnaturally  (2)  vowed  revenge.  The  method  of  this  re- 
venge was  (3)  to  render  the  avenger  immune  from  punish- 
ment and  (4)  to  visit  upon  the  victim  the  full  measure  of 
horror  and  feed  the  gratification  of  the  avenger.  It  will  be 
observed  of  these  premises  that  they  are  unusual,  in  that 
human  beings  seldom  think  of  schemes  of  revenge  so  firmly, 
even  if  they  entertain  them  at  all.  But  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  premises  or  situation,  though  abnormal,  are  not  unnatiu^al ; 
they  are  wholly  within  the  botmds  of  possibility.  These 
premises,  these  opening  asstmiptions,  are  not  extravagant. 
The  conclusion  or  denouement,  is  the  walling  up  of  Fortunato, 
amid  horrible  mockery. 

Between  these  points  lies  the  story,  or  more  properly  the 
narrative,  and  the  structiu-al  question  is.  How  did  Poe  get 
from  his  premises  to  his  conclusion?  that  is  to  say.  How  did 
he  represent  the  four  elements  in  the  premises  to  be  carried 
into  specific  effect?  It  will  be  evident  (i)  that  Montresors 
has  to  make  his  preparations  in  the  cavern -and  the  niche  be- 
forehand ;  this  is  implied  in  the  procession  of  events.  He  also 
has  (2)  to  dispose  of  possible  witnesses;  this  is  matter  for 
the  specific  opening  situation  on  the  night  of  the  carnival. 
He  must  also  (3)  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  Fortunato;  this 
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he  does  by  appealing  to  the  vanity  of  the  victim, —  indeed  the 
assumption  that  the  victim  was  vain  of  his  connoisseurship 
in  wine  might  be  regarded  as  a  premise.  He  must  also  (4) 
keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  Fortunato  and  bewilder  him;  this 
is  done  by  the  successive  potations.  Finally  (5)  he  must  sur- 
prise Fortunato  and  chain  him  before  he  is  aware.  Then 
Montresors  can  reap  the  full  measure  of  his  conclusion. 

Such  may  be  regarded  a  good  formula,  for  the  critical  ex- 
amination of  narrative, —  after  it  has  been  once  read  for  in- 
formation or  amusement.  In  the  case  of  Poe's  tale,  it  is 
evident  that  the  conclusion  might  have  been  very  different: 
Fortunato  might  have  merely  simulated  drunkenness  and  have 
overpowered  Montresors,  and  the  ending  might  have  been 
the  1 001  St  injury  and  the  second  insult.  Even  so,  the  method 
of  analysis  woiild  be  the  same, —  here  is  a  premise,  here  a 
conclusion;  how  does  the  narrator  get  from  one  to  the  other? 
Evidently  the  connection  is  not  logical,  as  in  argumentation. 
In  fiction,  the  connection  consists  in  anything,  within  the 
limits  of  general  plausibility  and  similitude  to  the  beginning 
and  the  ending,  that  the  writer  thinks  will  be  interesting.  In 
narrative  of  actual  events  it  consists  of  the  facts  that  lead 
from  the  terminus  a  quo  to  the  terminus  ad  quem.  In  all 
this,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that,  as  has  already  been 
said  (p.  38),  these  two  points,  in  both  fact  narrative  and 
in  fiction,  are  isolated  far  more  than  is  possible  in  that  con- 
tinuous flow  of  events  that  we  call  life. 

The  essential  thing  about  narrative  structure  is  that  be- 
tween these  two  points  the  narrative  be  kept  moving.  It  may 
move  slowly  as  with  the  later  novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James  or 
it  may  move  rapidly,  as  with  Poe,  but  it  should  move.  It 
may  move  very  regularly,  from  one  point  of  view,  as  with 
Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice  or  by  means  of  counter 
stories  which  overlap,  as  with  Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Stevenson's 
Thd  Wrecker  and  Treasure  Island,  or  it  may  air  itself  by  the 
way,  as  with  most  of  the  novels  of  Thackeray,  or  display  much 
erudition,  as  with  George  Eliot,  but  in  all  cases  it  moves 
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along,  and,  by  whatever  means,  attempts  to  avoid  tediousness, 
—  the  results  of  the  known,  the  obvious,  the  anticipated.  It 
may  move  with  any  one  of  the  elements  of  narration  chiefly 
in  view :  if  action  is  the  main  thing,  as  with  Poe's  story  already 
referred  to,  the  beginning  is  a  premise  leading  to  action,  and 
the  conclusion  an  active  one.  Novels  of  character,  like  Silas 
Marner  move  from  a  character  of  one  description  to  the  same 
character  under  new  conditions  or  dominated  by  new  ideas 
and  habits;  here  there  is  character  development.  In  many 
stories,  on  the  other  hand,  characters  are  static  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  they  merely  accumulate  blessings  or  experience. 
Many  stories  and  novels,  as  well  as  narratives  of  actual  fact, 
move  through  a  series  of  impressions ;  of  such  Poe's  The  FaU 
of  the  House  of  Usher  is  a  stock  example. 

Aids  to  movement.  Nearly  all  literary  devices  in  narra- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  aids  in  keeping  up  the  movement, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  keeping  the  reader  or  hearer  interested. 
The  case  of  the  story  teller  is  simple  enough:  if  he  sees  that 
his  hearers  are  becoming  weary,  he  will  liven  his  detail,  may 
even  digress,  may,  if  he  has  not  gained  sufficient  plausibility 
for  the  story,  introduce  fresh  and  interesting  details.  Now 
written  narrative  has  to  do  all  this  by  anticipation,  by  guess 
as  to  what  will  be  interesting,  what  will  keep  the  tale  agoing. 
Aside  from  stock  material  and  routine,  certain  principles  of 
composition  are  here  applicable;  they  may  be  regarded  with 
relation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  also  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  reader's  attention. 

Unity.  Of  the  former  class  unity  is  important.  Applied 
to  narration  it  means  that  any  tale,  anecdote,  story,  or  novel, 
should  unmistakably  be  about  something,  be  it  large  or  small ; 
that  the  material  should  have  to  do  with  one  subject.  Unity 
in  any  narrative,  either  of  fact  or  fiction,  means  that,  be  the 
proportions  what  they  may,  the  material  should  be  on  that 
subject.  There  is  also  the  thing  known  as  "unity  of  im- 
pression "  whereby  the  narrative  should  convey  one  uniform 
effect  or  one  single  effect.    This  kind  of  unity  is  more  evi- 
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dent  in  shorter  pieces  than  in  longer,  for  the  reason  that 
unity  of  effect  is  probably  measured  by  one's  ability  to  «it  still 
with  fixed  attention.  We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  find- 
ing the  first  half  of  a  novel  charming  on  one  day,  and  the 
latter  half  detestable  on  the  next ;  though  no  critical  examina- 
tion could  show  any  real  difference.  In  any  event,  imity  may 
come  from  various  sources — facts,  character,  effects,  and 
what  not. 

A  word  might  be  said,  at  this  point,  of  the  sequestration 
of  unity  as  the  special  property  of  that  much-studied  and 
talked-about  modem  form,  the  short  story,  often  so-called  the 
"  short-story."  Much  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  is 
very  interesting  and  stimulating,  but,  from  a  strictly  scientific 
point  of  view,  much  might  have  been  left  unsaid.  For,  ex- 
cept in  point  of  length, —  the  short  story  being  somewhere 
between  a  novel  and  an  anecdote, —  it  is  very  difiicult  to  see 
why  many  of  the  distinguishing  marks  claimed  for  the  short 
story  —  as  unity,  imagination,  etc., —  would  not  apply  to  any 
well-made  narrative.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  cer- 
tain famous  and  oft-cited  examples  of  the  short  story  could 
not  have  been  put  differently  or  have  served  subordinate 
functions  in  longer  works.  Poe  could  have  run  on  indefinitely 
in  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  Hale's  A  Man  Without 
a  Country  could  be  readily  filled  out  into  a  longer  story  with 
excellent  unity  had  the  author  so  desired;  Markheim  by 
Stevenson,  standing  just  as  it  is,  would  make  an  excellent 
concluding  chapter  for  a  novel.  A  hundred  other  instances 
will  occur  to  the  reader.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
certain  critics,  probably  beginning  with  Poe,  have  elected  to 
speak  of  certain  well-told  tales  as  if  they  constituted  a  new 
form.  To  these  well-told  tales  the  name  "  short-story  "  has 
recently  been  applied, —  the  real  distinction  being  that,  of  tales 
not  too  long  for  one  comfortable  reading  and  not  so  short 
as  anecdotes,  some  are  well  told  and  some  ill  told :  the  former 
are  called  "short-stories,"  the  latter  "tales"  and  what  not. 
Scientifically,  much  of  this  discussion   is  mere  logomachy, 
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though  it  has  some  practical  value  in  the  writing  of  narrative. 
Short  stories  are  really  a  commodity  for  such  modern  readers 
as  may  not  have  time,  brains,  or  energy  to  master  the  longer, 
more  valuable,  and  intricate  narrative  combinations  known 
as  novels.  They  assimie  the  limit  of  human  leisure  or  human 
fatigue  to  be  between  half  an  hour  and  two  hours  —  the 
empty  moments  of  travel,  of  the  siesta,  of  the  long  evening. 
They  are  an  extremely  popular  article  to-day;  there  is  much 
demand  for  them;  really  good  ones  are  scarce;  the  best  dis- 
play a  good  deal  of  skill  and  intelligence;  but  no  serious 
critic  could  ever  think  of  comparing  them  in  importance  with 
the  longer  and  more  sustained  pictures  of  life  furnished  in 
good  novels.    They  are  merely  small  coin. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  claim  for  unity  as 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  short  story  among  fictitious 
narrative  forms,  the  term  unity  is  used  in  a  wholly  narrow 
and  subjective  sense,  depending,  as  we  have  seen,  on  variable 
physical  and  mental  robustness.  Treating  the  matter  in  a  more 
catholic  spirit  it  is  idle  to  deny  unity  to  any  narrative  pro- 
duction that  lets  us  know  unmistakably  what  it  is  about.  In 
this  broader  sense,  such  novels  as  Middlemarch  have  unity, 
in  that  they  represent  a  pretty  complete  view  of  the  town  in 
which  the  events  take  place,  and  a  novel  told,  like  Lorna 
Doone,  in  the  first  person,  with  plenty  of  attractive  details  and 
many  observations  by  the  way,  derives  its  unity  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  narrator.  A  cross  section  of  life,  of  the  life  that 
turns  out  ultimately  to  be  empty,  like  that  entrancing  series  of 
gold  bricks.  Vanity  Fair,  derives  its  unity  from  the  point  of 
view  assumed  throughout  by  the  author,  nor  again  should 
one  deny  the  term  to  a  general  conception  considerably  greater, 
were  that  possible,  than  the  Comidie  Humaine  of  Balzac. 
The  unity  of  well-written  chronicle  history,  which  gives  the 
reader  a  notion  of  what  is  happening,  is,  of  course,  different 
from  the  unity  of,  say.  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  is  causal  as  well  as  chronological  in  its  outline, 
but  either  may  be  entirely  well  unified.    Unity  is  quite  as  much 
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a  matter  of  intellectual  comprehension  as  of  artistic  impres- 
sion. A  narrative  of  whatever  kind  should  be  about  some- 
thing and  there  should  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  is  about 
That  is  imity. 

Coherence.  In  narration,  coherence  simply  refers  to  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  events,  presumed  to  be  on  one  subject, 
to  have  unity.  A  time  order,  the  putting  of  the  important 
events  in  sequence,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  event  not  only  precedes  another,  it  may  also  be  the 
cause  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  a  narrative  may  recoimt  not 
merely  events,  but  may  figure  these  events  as  situations,  by 
which  term  is  meant  a  relation  between  people  of  such  a  diar- 
acter  that  the  status  quo  cannot  be  maintained.  Love,  jealousy, 
respect  for  property,  avarice,  fear,  and  many  other  motives 
may  be  sufficient  to  render  a  static  condition  between  people 
impossible  and  so  lead  to  a  series  of  situations.  Many  novels, 
say,  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  The  Wrecker,  and  Kid^ 
napped^  are  carried  on  by  situations  of  this  unstatic  char- 
acter; they  are  series  of  accidents  and  escapes.  But  escape 
from  any  kind  of  embarrassment,  as  from  the  intellectual 
complication  in  which  Mr.  Henry  James  involves  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of,  say,  In  a  Cage,  or  The  Sacred  Fount,  or 
the  effort  of  the  emotion  to  escape  from  perplexity,  as  in 
many  novels,  are  equally  non-static  situations.  They  are  not 
imlike  the  situations  which  we  meet  and  recognize  in  real  life, 
when  relations  are  strained,  and  something  has  to  happen, 
for  better  or  for  worse.  Situations  in  life  and  in  narra- 
tive are  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  normal,  quiet,  smoothly 
running  life  and  a  civilization  disposed  according  to  the  nor- 
mal customs  and  habits  of  the  people  concerned  therein ;  situa- 
tions arise  by  reason  of  departures  of  any  kind  from  this  norm, 
be  it  of  individual,  of  family,  of  tribal,  of  national,  life. 
These  situations  permit  the  narrative  method  and  give  it  co- 
herence. 

*  For  further  analysis  see  my  Specimens  of  Narration,  p.  42. 
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With  plots  of  great  coherence,  these  situations  are  often 
prepared  for  long  before  they  take  place.  Events  of  seem- 
ingly trivial  importance  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  may 
hav€  much  to  do  with  the  later  turn  of  events.  Outside  of 
detective  stories  and  such  matters,  instances  of  this  kind  of 
coherence  are  not  so  very  frequent  or  important:  a  good 
example  occurs  in  Quentin  Durward  where  Quentin  in  the 
course  of  a  morning  fray,  has  his  morion  cleft;  this  he  ex- 
changes for  a  Scotch  bonnet,  which  later  becomes  the  un- 
witting signal  for  the  rising  at  Liege  and  the  horrible  con- 
sequences. In  a  larger  sense,  this  coherence  means  that  any 
narrative,  a  story  or  a  novel  or  an  anecdote,  will  end  as  it 
began:  changes  of  character,  new  situations,  setting,  will  be 
accoimted  for  and  not  be  introduced  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion. It  is  not  an  uncommon  trick  in  amateur  narration  to 
kill  people  in  order  to  get  out  of  a  situation,  but  such  methods 
are  very  crude,  lacking  in  ingenuity,  and  after  all  only  a  poor 
transcription  oi  actuality.  A  narrative  may  properly  end  as  it 
began:  if  it  is  a  "chapter  of  accidents"  it  should  be  acci- 
dental in  sense  from  the  start;  the  canoe  should  not  upset, 
without  wind,  obstruction,  or  carelessness  to  upset  it,  and  the 
girl  should  not  inevitably  be  drowned.  Actual  accounts  of 
accidents,  as  we  see  them  in  the  daily  press,  are  always  ac- 
cidental from  the  first  word  of  the  headline.  There  is  no 
reason  why  fiction,  with  whatever  modifications,  should  not 
follow  this  example. 

Coherence  is  gained  in  a  very  important  way  by  the  dose 
following  of  events  from  one  point  of  view.  Even  where 
the  story  is  not  told  in  the  first  person,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
maintain  this  closeness.  Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice, 
and  De  Maupassant's  Pierre  et  Jean  are  good  examples  of 
stories  in  which  the  events  fall  into  line  about  as  they  would 
have  unfolded  themselves  to  the  chief  person;  in  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  for  example,  what  the  heroine  does  not  see  for  her- 
self reaches  her  by  hearsay.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  admirable 
way  to  be  sure  of  coherence,  and  is  far  safer  than  the  com- 
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bined  analytical  and  narrative  methods.  In  Middlemarch,  for 
example,  we  see  Casaubon  as  Dorothea  saw  him  and  we 
also  see  him  as  George  Eliot  saw  him,  and  the  mixture  is  occa- 
sionally confusing;  sympathetic  people  wonder  how  Dorothea 
could  have  married  that  pedant.  But  the  point  is  that  she 
did  not  r^[ard  him  as  a  pedant.  Now  in  Pride  and  Prejudice 
we  continually  see  Darcy,  Wickham,  and  the  rest,  from  one 
point  of  view,  and  no  such  confusion  arises:  we  know  why 
Elizabeth,  in  her  own  terms,  could  not  marry  Darcy,  and  why 
later  she  would.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  narra- 
tive coherence,  of  making  narrative  move  smoothly,  is  to  in- 
troduce all  facts  from  one  point  of  view. 

Emphasis.  What  has  been  said  of  this  subject  imder  gen- 
eral composition  (p.  68)  applies  to  narration:  important 
matters,  events,  and  situations  are  made  important  Em- 
phasis is  secured  in  a  variety  of  ways:  by  the  newspaper 
headline  naming  the  item  to  follow;  by  the  short  summary 
preceding  the  longer  account  of  an  important  happening;  by 
the  announcement  of  the  purpose  of  an  author, — "Anna 
virtmique  cano,"  "  I  purpose  to  write  the  history,"  etc., —  by 
striking  opening  scenes;  by  situations  which  set  the  key  for 
the  following  events;  by  that  cheapish  device  much  aflfected 
by  Charles  Reade,  the  use  of  capitals,  s<!wnetimes  standing 
alone  in  paragraphs;  by  quick,  striking  paragraphs,  as  with 
Victor  Hugo,  and  a  style  full  of  short  sentences;  by  skilfully 
made  chapter  titles,  and  well-marked  transitions  between 
chapter  and  chapter  and  paragraph  and  paragraph ;  by  repeti- 
tions of  constant  and  important  ideas,  by  surrounding  events 
with  maxima  of  various  kinds;  by  suspending  the  meaning 
and  the  denouement  till  the  reader  is  quite  harrowed  and  must 
needs  turn  over  some  pages  to  see  how  it  all  came  out;  by 
contrasting  mystery  with  its  clarification;  by  making  Nature 
assist  at  the  revel  of  one's  emotions  (an  obsolescent  device, 
last  prominent  in  Blackmore  and  Charlotte  Bronte),  or  by 
making  Nature  mock  the  efforts  of  man  (as  commonly  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy), —  all  these  and  many  others  are  part 
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and  parcel  of  the  substance  of  the  story  and  at  the  same  time 
a  means  of  bringing  that  substance  into  relief. 

Increments  of  movement.  Good  unity  and  good  coherence 
insure  good  movement,  albeit  slow,  to  narrative;  emphasis 
ought  to  accelerate  movement  by  making  it  clear  whither  we 
are  tending.  Certainly  the  newspaper  heading  or  the  short 
opening  statement,  enables  us  to  get  through  the  following 
narrative  much  more  quickly, —  unless  it  discourages  us  alto- 
gether,—  ^or  we  know  in  the  main  what  has  happened  and 
hence  we  do  not  have  to  dig  out  every  detail  to  find  what 
is  really  important.  So  the  capitalized  phrases  of  Charles 
Reade  explain  to  us  that  at  such  and  such  a  point  we  ought 
to  be  greatly  moved  and  terrified;  that  the  hero  pursued  by 
the  panther  or  crawling  out  of  reach  of  the  bear,  was  greatly 
moved  and  terrified,  and  hence  that  we  must  take  more  in- 
terest in  the  occurrence  than  we  might  ordinarily  without  the 
guide  posts.  Now  everything  that  directs  our  attention,  in- 
stead of  allowing  us  to  find  out  the  direction  for  ourselves, 
enables  us,  ordinarily,  to  traverse  ground  more  quickly  and 
hence  apparently  increases  the  movement  of  narrative,  as 
well  as  of  actual  vehicles. 

For  this  pushing,  pulling,  and  encouragement  of  the  mind, 
the  chief  literary  devices  are  suspense  and  climax.  In  the 
former,  over  and  above  interesting  facts  and  unmistakable 
presentation,  the  sense,  so  to  speak,  is  hung  up  just  at  those 
points  where  we  most  want  to  know  what  really  happened; 
then  presently  we  are  allowed  to  come  bursting  out  of  the 
psychological  shell  into  which  the  author  has  thrust  us  and 
to  bathe  in  the  liquid  stream  of  swiftly  flowing  denouement. 
The  sensation  is  splendid ;  the  movement  superb. 

Climax  is  the  height  of  interest,  the  situation  to  which  all 
others  have  been  leading,  from  which  the  action  is  said  to 
fall.  That  is  its  application  to  drama;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  much  narrative  is  void  of  climax;  in  human 
affairs,  and  the  tale  of  them,  climax  and  crises  are  far  less  evi- 
dent than  in  fiction.    Even  in  a  work  of  fiction,  as  in  history  and 
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biography,  there  may  be  more  than  one  very  important  event 
Obviously,  stories,  and  histories  and  lives  of  great  men  have 
some  point,  they  start  somewhere  and  they  emerge  in  some 
central  interest  or  interests, —  the  treaty  of  peace  follows  the 
glorious  victory,  the  man  accumulates  his  vast  fortune  or 
writes  the  epoch-making  book.  Now,  though  narrative  should 
have  point,  or  in  other  words,  unity,  the  presence  of  a  specially 
heightened  point  called  the  climax  is  by  no  means  evident  in 
all  narration.  Many  novels  have  dozens  of  turning  points  or 
crises  or  climaxes ;  it  is  easier  to  lay  hand  on  the  climax  of  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  than  of  Old  Mortality,  of  Esmond  than 
of  Pendennis,  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  than  of  David  Copper- 
Held,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  former  novel  in  each 
pair  is  the  better,  except  in  respect  to  having  a  better-marked 
climax.  Except  for  very  short  stories  whose  length  will  not 
admit  more  than  one  situation,  climaxes  in  much  good  fiction, 
as  in  life,  are  various  and  indefinite  things.  The  best  way 
to  look  at  them  in  narration  is  to  regard  them  as  giving  the 
reader,  or  the  story  writer,  one  point,  or  a  series  of  points, 
to  get  to;  and  from  this  point  of  view  they  undoubtedly  aid 
movement. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  slowness  of  the  right  kind  is  an 
aid  to  movement.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  may  be  in 
the  case  of  suspense.  But  that  slowness  also,  which  arises 
from  htmior,  from  deliberation,  from  wisdom,  may  be  a  help 
in  that  the  narrative  is  enriched  by  the  way.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  not  that  it  has  better  movement,  but 
more  energy  and  momentum;  a  greater  weight  of  interest 
is  carried,  though  more  slowly,  over  the  distance.  It  is  of 
course  evident  that  only  minds  of  real  intellectual  endowment, 
a  Balzac,  a  Thackeray,  a  Tolstoy,  can  safely,  though  uncon- 
sciously, adopt  such  methods ;  they  must  be  natural,  for  noth- 
ing is  worse  than  wisdom  and  humor  that  are  neither  wise 
nor  humorous.  But,  strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
narrative,  and  need  not  detain  us. 
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These  remarks  will  illustrate  certain  well-known  methods 
in  the  composition  of  narrative  and  we  may  now  turn  to  the 
question  of  style  in  narration,  a  matter  of  far  less  moment. 

Narrative  style.  It  is  very  nearly  impossible  to  offer  any 
general  and,  at  the  same  time,  sound  remarks  on  style  in 
narration.  Narration  deals,  as  has  been  said,  with  events,  but 
those  events  are  of  so  varied  and  diverse  a  nature  that  no 
one  kind  of  wording  or  of  sentences  may  be  said  to  be  best 
for  this  form  of  writing.  On  theoretical  grounds,  one  might 
be  inclined  to  insist  that  lively  words,  such  as  specific  verbs 
of  action,  are  typical  in  good  narrative  style,  but  examination 
of  diverse  pieces  of  narrative  admitted  to  be  good  will  reveal 
no  uniformity  in  this  matter.  What  is  wanted  is  phraseology 
that  tells  what  happened  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  may 
be.  What  happened  may  be  the  achievements  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  harrying  the  Spaniards  (p.  95),  done  in  a  some- 
what large  and  general  picture,  it  may  be  the  graceful  and 
taking  and  daring  entrance  of  the  Disinherited  Knight  into 
the  lists  at  Ashby  (p.  297),  the  luck  of  John  Ridd  in  escaping 
from  the  Doones  (p.  90),  the  morbid  apprehension  of  De 
Quincey  lest  some  untoward  event  occur  to  travelers  in  the 
path  of  the  stage-coach  (p.  112),  or  the  million  and  one  other 
things  that  may  have  happened.  The  principles  applicable  to 
good  style  in  general  are  applicable  to  good  narrative  style, 
—  that  is,  a  writer  expresses  what  he  wishes  to  say  in  as 
interesting  and  as  exact  language  as  he  can.  There  is  no 
.specific  narrative  style  aside  from  the  facts  that  narratives 
have  to  present;  indeed,  any  prolonged  attempt  to  exercise 
Isiich  a  style, —  on  the  assumption  that  because  narration 
deals  with  action,  therefore  words  must  be  vivid  and  specific, 
sentences  short  and  brisk, —  would  probably  result  in  a  series 
of  conspicuous  verbs  and  hectoring  sentences.  Other  things 
being  equal,  good  narrative  prefers  specific  words  to  general 
words,  the  active  voice  to  the  passive,  emphatic  sentences  to 
involved  sentences,  parallel  constructions  to  loose  accretions. 
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a  time  order  to  no  sequence  at  all ;  but  these  remarks  are  true 
of  any  good  style. 

Summary;  practical  applications.  Briefly,  the  view  held 
in  the  preceding  pages  is  that  any  happenings,  real  or 
imaginary,  are, —  within  the  limits  of  things  that  may  properly 
be  spoken  of, —  fit  subjects  for  narrative  treatment  The  main 
eflFort  is  to  make  these  things  interesting.  Such  interest  arises 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  were  interesting  to  the  nar- 
rator and  that,  either  through  fact  or  through  quality,  they  are 
unusual  to  the  reader.  Good  treatment  demands  that  above 
all  things  the  narrative  make  progress,  that  it  fail  not  to 
keep  adding  to  itself,  that  at  all  costs  what  it  is  about  be  clear. 
Aside  from  powerful  facts,  interest  is  maintained  by  such 
literary  devices  as  situations,  point,  climax,  suspended  interest. 
Composition  is  the  indispensable  thing;  the  writer  should  know 
where  he  wants  to  come  out.  The  good  narrative  style  is  the 
style  which  carries  this  movement  on  in  the  clearest  and  most 
interesting  manner. 

Now  experience  shows  that  beginners  in  the  art  of  narration 
fail  to  make  their  work  interesting  for  several  reasons.  The 
facts  that  they  choose  to  tell  about,  however  enthralling  to 
themselves,  appear  like  stock  happenings;  the  writers  fail  to 
see  what  is  really  and  specifically  interesting,  they  miss  the 
individual  and  unusual  point  or  the  good  situation.  This  is 
often  indicated  by  the  number  of  unnecessary  details  that  are 
introduced ;  the  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  should  be 
interested  in.  To  avoid  falling  into  this  slough  of  dullness, 
the  writer  needs  to  determine  what  is  really  valuable,  and  to; 
write  with  his  eye  on  that.  On  the  other  hand,  desire  to  avoid 
this  mediocrity  not  infrequently  leads  writers  into  denoue-^ 
ments  much  more  grievous  than  the  premises  will  bear ;  hencd 
we  have  much  melodrama.  The  best  narrative  hangs  together 
in  tone  as  well  as  in  facts.  Again,  writers  should  rarely  go  be- 
yond their  knowledge,  should  not  attempt  what  they  do  not  see 
or  imagine  clearly  and  authoritatively.  The  more  varied  and 
individual  one's  wording,  the  better  the  narrative  style. 
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EXERCISES 

X.  What  is  narration?  Name  classes  of  narrative  with  which 
you  are  familiar  from  your  own  experience,  and  explain  briefly 
the  nature  of  each  class. 

2.  Taking  several  examples  of  narrative  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  as  newspaper  stories,  accounts  of  games,  current  events, 
magazine  stories,  novels,  and  the  like,  briefly  show  (i)  how 
much  description,  exposition,  and  argumentation  there  is  in  each, 
(2)  whether  the  main  interest  lies  in  the  events,  the  characters, 
or  the  setting,  and  (3)  whether  a  large  amount  be  given  pro- 
portionally to  events,  to  dialogue,  or  to  analysis. 

3.  In  each  of  these  narratives,  determine  the  central  point  of 
interest  Isolate  the  beginnings  and  the  endings  and  show  by 
what  steps  the  narrative  progresses  between  these  two  points.  If 
any  material  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  try  to  show  reasons,  if 
any,  for  its  use,  and,  where  possible,*  suggest  improvements. 

4.  Analyze  briefly  a  novel  which  you  have  recently  read.  To 
what  class  may  it  be  said  to  belong?  Does  it  contain  much  or 
little  action?  Is  its  plot  simple  or  complicated?  Straightforward 
or  involved?  Are  its  characters,  in  the  main,  types  or  individuals? 
What  is  its  purpose? 

5.  State  briefly  the  gist  of  the  following  essays :  Criticism  and 
Fiction  by  W.  D.  Howells,  The  Art  of  Fiction  by  Walter  Besant, 
The  Art  of  Fiction  by  Henry  James,  A  Humble  Remonstrance  by 
R.  L.  Stevenson.  Explain  differences  in  the  purpose  and  the 
point  of  view  of  these  essays,  and  show  why  one  view  is  sounder 
than  another. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  romanticism  and  realism  as 
applied  to  fiction?  Name  two  authors  who  may  be  regarded  as 
representatives  of  each  of  these  so-called  methods,  and  give  a 
short  characterization  of  each.  What  can  you  say  with  regard 
to  Stevenson's  division  of  fiction  into  the  novel  of  adventure, 
the  novel  of  character,  and  the  dramatic  novel?  Comment  on 
Mr.  James's  definition:  "A  novel  is  in  its  broadest  definition 
a  personal,  a  direct  impression  of  life:  that,  to  begin  with,  con- 
stitutes its  value,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  impression."  Name  a  novel  or  a  short  story  which 
seems  to  you  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  literary  art,  and  give 
the  reasons  for  your  view. 
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7.  What  is  meant  by  "  plausibility,"  "  verisimilitude,"  "  a  touch 
of  fantasy,"  "vision,"  "imagination,"  "tone,"  "value,"  "atmos- 
phere," as  applied  to  narrative  ?  Illustrate  these  terms  from  stories 
with  which  you  are  familiar. 

8.  Show,  briefly,  how  you  would  make  the  following  narrative 
facts  interesting.  Determine  what  seems  to  be  the  chief  point  in 
each  sketch  and  indicate  any  change  in  the  order  of  events  that 
you  think  might  better  the  tale.  Try  to  write  out  any  one  of  these 
sketches  or  anecdotes  and  compare  it  with  the  stories  referred  to 
in  the  footnote:* 

I.  An  officer  of  the  English  regiment  of  White  Hussars  was, 
after  the  battle  of  Sebastopol,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians. 
He  was  then  sent  away  to  Siberia,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner 
and  an  exile  for  thirty  years.    At  last,  however,  he  escaped,  and 

*The  originals  of  nearly  all  these  brief  summaries  will  be  found  in 
various  accessible  collections,  as  Carpenter  and  Brewster's  Modem 
English  Prose,  Brewster's  Specimens  of  Narration,  Canby's  English 
Composition,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  Waite  and  Taylor's  Modem 
Masterpieces  of  Short  Prose  Fiction,  Matthews's  The  Short-Story  and 
Nettlcton's  Specimens  of  the  Short-Story.  This  is  merely  for  con- 
venience. Almost  any  other  good  narrative  would  answer  as  well. 
Unfortunately  —  since  this  exercise  is  as  good  a  method  as  can  be 
employed  for  making  clear  what  good  narrative  is  —  the  method  can- 
not be  so  readily  applied  to  narrative  of  fact,  where  the  facts  can  best 
be  had  from  reading  the  original  narrative.  It  would  be  possible  and 
profitable,  however,  for  the  student  to  read  a  number  of  fact  narratives, 
noting  the  means  of  progression,  the  style,  and  various  other  matters 
spoken  of  in  the  text  of  the  present  book. 

The  references  follow : 

1.  Kipling:    The  Man  Who  Was, 

2.  Hawthorne:    The  Ambitious  Guest. 

3.  Henry  James :    The  Lesson  of  the  Master. 

4.  Stevenson :    Markheim, 

5.  Poe :     The  Purloined  Letter. 

6.  Bret  Harte :    The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat. 

7.  Thackeray:    Phil  Fogarty. 

a  Scott:     Wandering  Willie's  Tale. 

9.  E.  E.  Hale :    The  Man  Without  a  Country. 

10.  F.  J.  Stimson:    Mrs.  Knollys. 

11.  De  Maupassant:    The  Necklace. 
13.  Daudet:    The  Siege  of  Berlin. 
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found  his  way  down  through  Central  Asia  to  the  city  of  Peshawur 
in  India.  One  evening,  almost  dead  from  hunger  and  exposure, 
he  stumbled  into  the  Mess  Hall  of  the  White  Hussars  in  Peshawur, 
where  he  was  finally  identified  as  one  of  the  former  officers  of  the 
regiment    Three  days  after,  however,  the  officer  died. 

2.  A  youth  one  stormy  night  strayed  into  a  quasi-inn  among  the 
mountains  and  sat  down  to  talk  with  the  family.  He  said  that 
he  was  a  stranger  in  those  parts,  and  that  he  was  ambitious  of 
fame.  This  led  the  different  members  of  the  family  to  speak  of 
their  various  hopes  and  desires,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to 
conclude  and  retire  for  the  night  a  land-slip  came  down  from  a 
near-by  mountain  and  destroyed  them  alL 

3.  A  rising  young  literary  artist,  much  in  love  with  a  young 
woman,  and  also  with  very  serious  notions  of  the  dignity  of  art, 
following  the  counsel  of  a  great  man  of  letters,  decided  to  pursue 
the  muse  of  his  profession,  and  accordingly  went  abroad  for  a 
few  years  to  make  serious  preparation  for  it.  On  his  return  he 
found  that  the  great  man  of  letters  had  married  his  lady  love. 

4.  A  young  man,  who  had  always  failed  in  life  and  had  always 
lost  whatever  ground  he  had  gained,  finding  himself  impecunious, 
entered  a  shop,  and,  under  pretense  of  looking  at  some  goods, 
slew  the  proprietor,  knowing  that  he  was  entirely  alone.  Then 
he  bolted  the  door  and  proceeded  to  loot  the  house.  But  he 
gradually  became  terrified  by  the  loneliness  about  him  and  at  last 
this  so  wrought  on  his  imagination  that  he  actually  thought  that 
he  was  confronted  by  another  man,  who  appeared  to  be  his 
better  self.  So  he  decided  to  go  and  give  himself  up  to  the  police, 
since  there  was  before  him  nothing  but  failure. 

5.  M.  Dupin,  a  distinguished  amateur  detective,  was  employed 
to  find  and  recover  an  important  and  incriminating  letter  that  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  a  clever  and  unscrupulous  minister 
of  state  in  France.  The  police  were  unable  in  any  way  to  find 
what  had  become  of  the  letter,  but  Dupin,  inferring  that  the  most 
obvious  feature  in  the  whole  situation  had  been  overlooked,  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  the  document 

6.  Mr.  John  Oakhurst  a  gambler  of  the  town  of  Poker  Flat, 
together  with  a  ruffian  and  two  women  of  bad  character,  was 
driven  from  the  town  by  the  vigilance  committee  and  forbidden 
to  return  on  pain  of  death.  They  took  refuge  in  a  valley  among 
the  mountains  some  distance  away,  and  here  they  were  joined 
by  an  eloping  couple  from  Poker  Flat.  Intending  to  continue 
their  journey  till  they  reached  some  favorable  place,  they  were 
snowed  in,  and  all  perished  through  hunger  and  cold,  except  Oak- 
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hurst,  who  shot  himself,  after  writing  an  epitaph  suitable  to  his 
character  and  ending. 

7.  Philip  Fogarty,  a  gallant  officer  in  an  Irish  regiment  fight- 
ing against  Napoleon,  was  wounded  while  assaulting  a  fort,  and 
on  recovering  found  himself  a  prisoner  of  the  French.  He  was, 
however,  well  entertained,  was  on  good  and  familiar  terms  with  the 
great  marshals  of  France,  the  great  men,  and  the  Emperor  him- 
self, until  the  last  named,  hearing  that  Fogarty  had  wounded  one 
of  his  chief  officers  in  a  duel,  arising  from  rivalry  in  love,  tried  to 
arrest  Fogarty.  Thereupon  Fogarty,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  great 
men  of  France  and  at  a  review  of  the  grand  army,  threatened  the 
Emperor  publicly,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  through  the  nimbleness 
and  swiftness  of  his  horse. 

8.  Steenie  Steenson,  a  rather  improvident  farmer,  owing  some 
money  to  his  landlord,  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet,  went  to  pay  it 
As  he  was  about  to  take  the  receipt,  Redgauntlet  was  stridcen 
down,  and  Steenie,  in  terror,  fled,  without  the  receipt,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  only  witness,  Redgauntlet's  steward,  died  soon 
after  his  master.  Steenie,  unable  to  show  the  successor,  Sir  John 
Redgauntlet,  any  receipt  for  the  payment,  was  ordered  by  the 
latter  to  pay  his  rent  or  vacate  the  holding.  To  drown  his  sor- 
rows, Steenie,  as  he  rode  home,  drank  considerable  brandy,  and 
presently  in  a  wood  encountered  a  horseman  who  said  that  he 
would  arrange  matters.  Presently  the  horseman  seemed  to  stop 
before  a  manor  like  that  of  the  Redgauntlets.  Entering,  Steenie 
found  Sir  Robert,  surrounded  by  his  old  friends,  in  high  revelry, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  steward  MacCallum,  got  a  receipt  from 
Redgauntlet.  This  he  took  to  Sir  John,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time  where  the  money  was  to  be  found.  Examining  the  place, 
they  found  that  a  baboon  belonging  to  Sir  Robert,  had  made  off 
with  the  money,  which  they  recovered.  But  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Steenie  had  actually  made  a  compact  with  the  Devil 
and  been  in  Hell,  and  they  decided  to  conceal  the  fact,  except  from 
the  parson,  who  would  advise  Steenie  how  to  avoid  his  compact. 
This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  but  the  Steensons  were  always  un- 
lucky ever  after. 

9.  Philip  Nolan,  a  young  army  officer  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Aaron  Burr,  expressed,  at  the  ensuing  court-martial,  a 
desire  never  to  hear  of  the  United  States  again.  The  court  sen- 
tenced him  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  wish,  and  for  over  fifty  years 
he  lived  aboard  United  States  ships,  cut  off  from  all  news  re- 
garding his  country. 

10.  A  young  man,  while  on  his  wedding  journey,  fell  into  a 
crevasse  in  an  Austrian  glacier.    His  wife,  learning  that  glaciers 
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move  very  slowly,  ascertained  that  in  the  course  of  forty-five  years 
the  body  would  appear  at  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  glacier.  At 
that  time  Mrs.  KnoUys  returned  and  recovered  the  body  prac- 
tically unchanged. 

11.  Mme.  Loisel,  a  very  attractive  young  woman,  married  to  a 
government  clerk  on  a  small  salary,  was  invited  to  a  ball.  She 
borrowed  a  necklace  from  her  friend  Mme.  Forester,  and  had  a 
delightful  time  and  much  success.  Unfortunately  she  lost  the  neck- 
lace. To  replace  it,  she  and  her  husband  were  obliged  to  find 
thirty-six  thousand  francs,  which  they  borrowed  at  high  rates  of 
interest.  Only  by  the  most  exhausting  work  during  more  than 
ten  years  did  they  succeed  in  squaring  the  debt  Then  they  learned 
that  the  lost  necklace  was  of  false  diamonds  not  worth  five  hundred 
francs. 

12.  Colonel  Jouve,  a  veteran  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  learning 
of  the  French  reverses  at  the  opening  of  the  War  of  1870,  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy.  To  aid  in  his  recovery,  his  granddaughter 
invented  a  campaign,  in  which  the  French  succeeded  in  taking  Ber- 
lin and  in  dictating  terms  of  peace  in  the  German  capital.  On  the 
day  when  this  imaginary  celebration  of  this  imaginary  triumph  was 
to  take  place,  Colonel  Jouve  staggered  to  the  window  to  take  part 
in  the  rejoicing  and  to  see  the  return  of  the  victorious  armies.  On 
perceiving  that  the  advancing  ranks  were  German  soldiers,  he  was 
mortally  stricken. 

9,  Show  in  the  stories  named  in  the  footnote  to  Exercise  8 
and  in  any  other  good  tales,  the  chief  elements  of  interest,  as 
they  lie  in  action,  in  humor,  in  pathos,  in  character,  in  dignity, 
in  local  color,  in  essential  truth,  in  exactness  to  natural  phenomena 
(e.  g.,  the  alleged  fact  on  which  Mrs,  Knotty s  turns,  that  a 
body  could  remain  unmangled  and  still  smiling  after  falling  into 
a  deep  crevasse  and  being  contained  in  a  flowing  mass  of  ice  for 
forty-five  years,  is  a  bit  incredible.  What  would  actually  have 
happened  may  be  inferred  from  Mark  Twain's  account  of  what 
happened  to  three  guides  who  fell  into  a  crevasse  and  emerged 
forty-one  years  later. —  A  Tramp  Abroad,  Vol.  2,  chap.  11),  in 
sentiment,  in  dialogue,  in  point  of  view,  in  the  prevalence  of  one 
tone,  in  the  specification  of  details,  in  plausibility,  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

10.  Selecting  various  paragraphs  from  the  foregoing  narra- 
tives comment  on  the  quality  and  number  of  nouns,  verbs  and 
modifiers,  and  digest,  if  possible,  the  general  character  of  the  sen- 
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tences.    Examine  the  selections  noted  on  pages  1 16-139  from  this 
point  of  view.    What  seems  to  be  descriptive,  what  narrative? 

II.  Write  short  narratives  of  daily  events,  short  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  people  in  whom  you  are  interested,  brief  accounts  of 
some  historical  happening,  stories  of  what  you  yourself  have  done, 
and  also  imaginative  tales,  trying  in  all  cases  to  make  what  you 
have  to  say  interesting  to  a  specific  audience. 
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DESCRIPTION 

Description  is  that  form  of  writing  that  deals  with  objects 
of  sensation  and  perception  and  emotion.  That  is  to  say,  de- 
scription tries  to  reproduce  the  sensations  that  come  through 
sig^t,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  smell,  and  also  the  perceptions 
and  emotions  to  which  these  sensations  may  give  rise.  It 
deals  with  appearances  rather  than  action,  but  the  term  appear- 
ances must  be  taken  in  a  pretty  broad  sense  to  include  any 
more  or  less  complete  account,  from  many  different  points  of 
view  and  with  many  different  purposes,  of  all  objects  whatso- 
ever, whether  treated  personally  or  impersonally,  and  of  all 
personal  feelings  to  which  these  objects  may  lead.  Anything 
that  may  be  seen,  heard,  touched,  tasted,  smelt,  may  be  de- 
scribed, and  states  of  mind  which  arise  from  the  sensation  of 
these  objects  may  be  described,  and  the  whole  process  may  be 
repeated  with  imaginary  objects.  Thus  we  may  have  descrip- 
tions of  autumn,  of  buildings,  of  sailboats,  of  dogs,  horses, 
human  characters,  waterfalls,  baseball  games.  Oriental  towns, 
Spanish  friars,  mangoes,  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  floods,  pesti- 
lence, terror,  despair,  cowardice,  fear,  rapture,  provided  these 
are  all  specific  and  individual  things;  for  all  can  readily,  by  a 
change  in  point  of  view,  become  proper  subjects  for  exposition 
and  argument. 

Descriptions  may  be  very  brief,  as  when  simple  epithets 
are  applied  to  objects, — ^''the  milk-white  waves,"  "one  fairest 
of  the  ripe  unwedded,"  "  a  lad  of  ten," —  or  they  may  be  very 
long,  as  in  many  of  Scott's  well-known,  and  occasionally  tedi- 
ous, accounts  of  people,  places,  periods,  or  in,  say,  Poe's  elab- 
orate description  of  Landor^s  Cottage,  or  in  much  of  Ruskin's 
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worlc  Description  may  be  independent,  that  is,  the  descrip- 
tive writing  may  exist  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  object  or  the 
.  sensation,  a  state  best  seen  in  sketches  of  travel,  but  also,  at 
another  extreme,  to  be  observed  in  passports,  rogues'  galleries, 
and  all  matters  of  identification.  Actually,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  description  is  ancillary  and  incidental  to  some  other 
method  of  writing ;  and  in  narration  we  find  accounts  of  places, 
of  characters,  of  emotions,  which  aim  to  give  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  main  narrative  points,  just  as  in  exposition 
and  argumentation,  description  is  frequently  the  means  of 
illustrating  general  sayings. 

Probably  a  fairly  average  use  of  description  would  appear 
in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Scott  (p.  297).  The 
description  here  is  incidental  to  the  main  narrative*  Many 
other  equally  good  illustrative  passages  will  occur  to  any 
reader,  but  of  this  several  representative  things  may  be  ob- 
served, (ij  The  movement  of  the  description  is  progressive ; 
the  disinherited  knight  is  not  described  until  attention  has  been 
called  to  him,  and  the  amount  of  description  is  limited  to  what 
is  necessary  for  the  occasion ;  there  is  merely  enough  to  get  a 
good  picture  of  the  knight  while  he  is  entering,  and  nothing 
else.  (2)  He  is  described  first  by  his  appearance,  his  ac- 
couterments,  and  his  mount.  He  is  then  described  in  action. 
He  is  also  described  by  the  effect  of  sympathy  that  he  had  <mi 
the  spectators.  (3)  There  is  much  incidental  description  in 
particular  words  and  phrases,  as,  "  Those  long  and  high  flour- 
ishes, with  which  they  had  broken  the  silence  of  the  lists,"  "  a 
solitary  trumpet,"  "breathed  a  note  of  defiance,"  "ascended 
the  platform  by  the  sloping,  alley  which  led  to  it  from  the 
lists,"  etc.  (4)  It  is  difficult,  as  well  as  unimportant,  to  tell 
whether  certain  words  and  phrases  are  chiefly  narrative  or 
descriptive.  Is  the  opening  sentence,  for  example,  more  de- 
scriptive than  narrative,  or  not?  Does  the  phrase  "until  it 
rung  again,"  describe  or  narrate?  CS)  ^^  ^^7  event  the  pas- 
sage is  good  in  movement. 

Certain  classifications  of  description  have  been  made,  in 
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couples,  like  those  of  fiction.  Thus  we  find  scientific  and 
artistic  description,  imaginative  and  literal  description,  de- 
scription by  enumeration  and  by  impression,  objective  and  sub- 
jective description,  and  several  others.  On  the  whole,  these 
distinctions  are  unimportant ;  for  description  is  usually  a  func- 
tional matter  in  other  writing  or  has  independent  status  of  its 
own,  and  evidently  in  all  cases,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  give  as 
much  information  as  may  be  necessary  on  any  specific  occa- 
sion—  about  the  appearance,  the  impression,  the  feelings,  or 
what  not,  that  may  at  the  time  be  handy.  Guide  books,  for 
example,  give  us  the  information  about  pictures,  cathedrals, 
and  many  other  fine  things,  and  allow  us  to  supply  the  emo- 
tion for  ourselves;  but  Walter  Pater,  say,  in  accounting  for 
Mona  Lisa,  may  prefer  to  let  us  know  how  he  felt  about  her 
celebrated  smile, —  possibly  in  the  hope,  not  wholly  vain,  that 
many  people  would  feel  likewise.  So,  too,  Charles  Darwin 
gives  us  about  rock  pigeons  as  much  information  of  a  descrip- 
tive, sort  as  is  necessary  for  the  more  general  explanation  of 
the  descent  of  common  pigeons.  The  real  question  in  any 
event  is  to  give  the  information,  of  whatever  kind,  in  as  suit- 
able and  clear  and  interesting  a  way  as  possible. 

Description  varies  with  the  thing  to  be  described  and  with 
the  actual  results  of  the  description.  Description  is  therefore 
good  or  bad.  Good  description  is  what  represents  whatever 
object,  sensation,  perception,  or  feeling,  you  wish  to  describe 
so  that  the  result  will  be  clear  and  interesting,  and,  perhaps, 
above  all,  true  to  what  you  see  and  feel.  Bad  description  is 
what  makes  the  things  vague,  dull,  and  false. 

Descriptive  methods.  In  the  pursuit  of  good  description, 
certain  methods  are  of  considerable  help.^  All  description  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  enumeration  of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up 
an  object,  a  perception,  a  feeling.  Thus  Poe  enumerates  a 
great  many  things  regarding  Landor's  Cottage  and  its  sur- 
roundings,  and   De    Quincey,   in   the   English   Mail    Coach 

1  Perhaps  the  best  analysis  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Professor 
C.  S.  Baldwin's  Specimens  of  Prose  Description, 
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enumerates  his  feelings  at  considerable  length  (cf.  p.  112). 
In  describing,  one  may,  if  one  wishes,  enumerate  all  the  ob- 
jects of  sensation  which  go  to  make  up  a  perception;  for 
example,  we  may  say  that  a  trolley-car  is  passing, —  a  fact 
which  we  know  because  of  certain  tuunistakable  sounds, — 
or  we  may  enumerate  all  those  special  thuds,  squeaks,  bump- 
ings,  grindings,  whizzings,  tinklings,  that  go  to  make  up  the 
sensations  which  we  generalize  into  one  phrase.  Enumeration 
of  these  sensations  is  sometimes  called  impressionistic  descrip- 
tion, a  term  also  applied  to  the  catching  of  general  effects. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  great  deal  of  enumeration,  unless,  as  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  it  has  particular  point,  is  as  a  generad  rule, 
likely  to  be  tedious ;  so  that,  unless  one  is  sure  of  being  inter- 
esting, some  other  method,  except  where  specific  information 
is  called  for,  is  better.  Hence,  certain  representative  details 
may  be  culled  out  from  the  great  mass ;  a  selection  of  impor- 
tant and  salient  points  may  give  more  than  a  proportionate 
weight  to  a  passage.  Or  again,  just  as  in  wording,  metaphors 
and  similes  add  increment  to  meaning,  so  in  description,  the 
use  of  comparisons  and  suggestive  language  is  of  much  value. 
Where  specific  information  is  necessary  this  catch-as-catch-can 
method  will  not  do;  it  is  useful  rather  where,  as  in  fiction, 
exact  descriptions  are  less  important  than  the  leaving  of  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

An  interesting  form  of  description  is  to  be  found  in  those 
general  pictures  of  sensation  —  of  mental  states,  of  accidents, 
wars,  calamities,  joys,  sorrows  —  where  the  information  or 
the  emotion  refuses  to  submit  exact  information  or  any  selec- 
tion of  details  really  describing  the  object  itself.  Here  the 
attempt  is  to  give  the  impression  of  something  pretty  big,  too 
big  for  any  really  adequate  expression.  This  descriptive 
method  is  based  on  the  principle  enunciated  by  Burke,*  when 
he  said,  "We  yield  to  sympathy  what  we  refuse  to  descrip- 
tion,"   Burke  himself,  in  the  picture  of  the  descent  of  Hyder 

^  On  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful. 
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Ali  upon  the  Carnatic,*  in  the  panegyric  on  chivalry  and  the 
vision  of  the  Dauphiness,*  and  in  other  places,  gives  examples 
of  this  method.  Examples  of  a  more  lyrical  kind  may  be  seen 
in  Isaiah,  in  many  of  the  Psalms,  the  Song  of  Deborah  and 
Barak,  and  in  the  Jeshurun  passage  already  quoted  (p.  224). 
In  modem  prose  a  good  example  is  Pater's  "  Mona  Lisa  '* 
passage.  Such  phrases  from  that  well-known  selection  as  the 
following  illustrate  the  point :  "  Hers  is  the  head  upon  which 
all  '  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,' "  "  She  is  older  than 
the  rocks  among  which  she  sits;  like  the  vampire,  she  has  been 
dead  many  times,  and  learned  the  secrets  of  the  grave;  and 
has  been  a  diver  in  deep  seas,  and  keeps  their  fallen  day  about 
her;  and  trafficked  for  strange  webs  with  Eastern  merchants; 
and,  as  Leda,  was  the  mother  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and,  as  Saint 
Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary;  and  all  this  has  been  to  her  but 
as  the  sound  of  lyres  and  flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  delicacy 
with  which  it  has  molded  the  changing  lineaments,  and  tinged 
the  eyelids  and  the  hands," —  these  and  other  phrases  illustrate 
the  point  that  there  is  a  kind  of  description,  neither  entmiera- 
tive  nor  compressed,  but,  generally,  panegyrical,  musical,  poet- 
ical, often  nonsensical ;  at  all  events  not  amenable  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  clearness.  All  these  illustrations  belong  to  a 
class  of  writing  that  might  properly  be  left  unattempted  by  the 
amateur. 

Composition  in  description.  Composition  is  plan,  and 
where  descripticMi  is  not  merely  the  incident  of  narration,  some 
plan  may  be  necessary,  if  a  writer  is  successfully  to  get 
through  the  details  of  a  long  description.  As  in  narration, 
where  time  order  seems  to  be  the  simplest  and  the  most 
elementary  method  of  composition,  unless  there  is  decided 
reason  for  some  other  method,  so  in  description,  place  order 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  for  objects.  By  that  is  meant  that 
one  would  deal,  naturally,  with  one  thing  first,  then  with  the 
thing  next  to  it,  etc.,  going,  say,  from  head  to  foot,  until  the 

«  The  Nabob  of  Arcofs  Debts. 

*  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
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enumeration  is  complete.  But  this  would  be  by  no  means 
wise  in  all  cases.  A  grouping  of  objects  of  like  kinds  together, 
as  windows  with  windows,  might  be  the  better  method  to  pur- 
sue in  any  given  case.  Or  again,  it  may  be  well,  in  describ- 
ing a  scene,  simply  to  follow  the  roving  of  the  eye,  letting  it 
be  attracted  whitiier  it  will,  trusting  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous things  will  catch  it.  Such  a  method  is  evidently 
natural.  The  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis 
have  probably  been  sufficiently  expounded  in  the  preceding 
pages  to  need  no  special  mention  here ;  but  certain  devices  may 
be  named  which,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said, 
may  be  of  help  in  getting  safely  through  a  mass  of  details  and 
in  giving  point  to  the  description. 

The  point  of  view.  Description  is  evidently  clearer  and 
more  lucid  if  the  facts  are  presented  from  one  point  of  view. 
In  a  general  sense,  the  systematic  use  of  enumeration,  of  sug- 
gestion, of  large  pictures,  implies  a  unification  of  process,  which 
contributes  to  the  end  in  question.  By  point  of  view,  however, 
is  more  specifically  meant  the  presentation  of  the  material  as 
it  appears  from  one  place,  or  at  one  time,  or  as  influenced  by 
a  certain  mood.  Thus  the  entrance  of  the  disinherited  knight 
in  the  selection  already  quoted  is  made  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  spectator  in  the  lists  at  Ashby ;  Scott  does  not  go  outside, 
but  confines  himself  to  such  serviceable  detail  as  would  appear 
from  one  point  of  view  only.  Such  is  not  so  evidently  the 
case  in  his  formal  description  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  The  Talisman,  where  he  aims  to  give 
a  good  deal  of  formal  information  about  the  habiliments  of 
the  warrior.  Though  there  is  more  erudition  in  this  last,  it 
has  its  place  in  the  wish  of  the  author  to  present  a  pretty  com- 
plete picture  of  his  hero.  This  fashion  has  now  largely  gone 
out  in  modern  description,  where  only  such  facts  as  are  useful 
for  the  immediate  purpose  in  mind  are  likely  to  be  used.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  matter  occurs  in  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  Alan  Breck  Stewart  in  Kidnapped,  which  recount  the 
different  impressions  that  David  Balfour  had  of  Alan  under 
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different  circumstances.*  The  safe  practice  to  follow  is  to  see 
such  facts  only  as  can  be  seen  under  one  set  of  circumstances. 
If  one,  when  lying  sleepless  at  night,  were  to  describe  the 
aspect  of  a  city,  his  material  should  obviously  be  gathered  from 
his  auditory  sensations  rather  than  from  his  recollection  of 
the  sights  of  daytime,  though  these  might  be  recalled  as  a 
secondary  and  imaginative  effect. 

Fundamental  images.  Often,  especially  in  intricate  masses 
of  material,  it  is  convenient  to  give  unity  and  coherence  to  de- 
tails by  grouping  them  about  some  "  fundamental  image." 
The  process  is  essentially  one  of  comparison,  as  where,  in  the 
well-known  instance,  Victor  Hugo  likened  the  field  of  Water- 
loo to  the  letter  A,  the  struggle  being  for  the  possession  of 
the  heights  indicated  in  the  triangle.  Such  a  fundamental 
image  occurs  in  the  comparison,  cited  for  a  different  purpose 
(p.  230),  of  New  York  City  to  a  tongue  of  land.  Gibbon's 
oft-quoted  description  of  Byzantium  is  another  case  in  point: 
"  If  we  survey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  acquired  with 
the  august  name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of  the  Imperial 
city  may  be  represented  under  that  of  an  unequal  triangle. 
The  obtuse  point  which  advances  toward  the  east  and  the 
shores  of  Asia,'  meets  and  repels  the  waves  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus.  The  northern  side  of  the  city  is  bounded  by  the 
harbor ;  and  the  southern  is  washed  by  the  Propontis,  or  Sea 
of  Marmora.  The  basis  of  the  triangle  is  opposed  to  the  west, 
and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the  admirable 
form  and  division  of  the  circumjacent  land  and  water  cannot, 
without  a  more  ample  explanation,  be  clearly  or  sufficiently 
understood.*'  Comparisons  of  the  unfamiliar  with  the  famil- 
iar are  evidently  convenient  in  many  kinds  of  writing,  espe- 
cially in  exposition. 

Movement  in  description.  Gibbon's  concluding  sentence 
introduces  a  long  and  formal  description  of  a  considerable 
territory,  much  more  than  can  be  seen  from  any  one  point  of 

^  See  my  Specimens  of  Narration,  pages  42ff  for  a  more  complete 
account  of  this. 
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view.  The  method  which  he  accordingly  adopts  is  that  of 
movement  among  the  objects  that  he  wishes  to  describe. 
That  is  about  the  only  method  to  pursue  when  there  are  many 
details,  all  of  which  cannot  be  seen  at  once.  They  will  not 
move,  description  is  largely  a  static  matter;  therefore,  the 
writer  must  move,  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain.  A 
method  of  progression  implying  various  successive  views  of 
different  objects  is  very  useful  in  description  of  a  formal 
rather  than  of  an  incidental  character.  In  like  manner,  where 
a  time  element  enters,  as,  say,  in  different  aspects  of  an  October 
day,  the  evident  method  to  pursue  is  to  note  the  successive 
changes  of  aspect. 

Style  in  description.  As  with  narration,  there  is  no  specific 
descriptive  style.  Since  the  eflfort  of  description  is  to  convey 
information  or  suggestion  to  a  reader  or  hearer  concerning 
the  appearance  of  objects  and  the  perceptions  and  feelings  to 
which  they  give  rise,  the  stylistic  problem  of  description  is 
likely  to  be  like  any  other  stylistic  problem, —  that  is,  the  good 
descriptive  style  is  that  which  expresses  the  information  ac- 
curately, clearly,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner. Ordinarily,  descriptions  will  probably  be  found  to  deal 
considerably  in  adjectives,  but  verbs  also,  even  those  that  name 
action,  will  have  place.  A  good  descriptive  style  is  probably 
reasonably  specific,  for  individual  objects  are  named ;  descrip- 
tion thrives  on  detail  and  there  is  evidently  no  reason  for  using 
general  terms  to  name  specific  objects.  Vagueness  is  the  one 
thing  abhorrent  to  it, —  unless,  of  course,  the  aim  is  to  present 
a  general  vague  sensation. 

Simunary;  practical  applications.  Formal  description 
may  be  pursued  as  a  valuable  exercise  in  observation  and  com- 
position, but  from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  can  hardly  com- 
pete with  good  paintings,  good  photographs,  good  maps,  or 
the  BertiUon  system  of  identification.  As  an  adjunct  to  other 
kinds  of  writing,  it  is  of  indispensable  value,  and  training  in 
sound  descriptive  method  should  therefore  be  acquired.  De- 
scriptions may  be  written  about  anything,  and  any  one  thing 
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may  furnish  a  host  of  possible  descriptions.  Practically,  how- 
ever, a  writer  is  limited  in  the  use  of  the  form,  to  his  own 
knowledge, —  for  to  describe  what  he  does  not  know,  either 
actually  or  sympathetically,  is  to  invite  absurdity, —  and  he  is 
also  limited  by  the  necessities  of  an  occasion  and  by  his  idea 
of  what  his  reader  legitimately  ought  to  know  or  to  be  inter- 
ested in.  In  longer  descriptions,  some  plan  is  valuable,  and  in 
all  writing  under  the  form,  the  word  which  conveys  the  spe- 
cific meaning  most  accurately  and  most  suggestively  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  usual  student 
should  be  so  persistent  to  find  the  right  word  as  was  Flaubert, 
or  should,  like  Stevenson,  have  a  note-book  continually  by 
him,  "to  note  down  the  features  of  the  scene."*  But  for 
special  kinds  of  work  such  thorough  training  is  necessary. 

EXERCISES 

I.  In  the  descriptive  passages  in  any  of  the  narratives  that 
you  have  read  in  connection  with  the  preceding  chapter,  explain 
the  function  of  each  bit  of  description.  Show  how  it  comes  in. 
Explain  the  degree  of  clearness,  or  completeness,  or  suggestiveness 
that  results  from  what  is  said  about  any  person  or  place  or  object 

a.  Note  the  descriptive  methods  employed  in  such  longer  pieces 
of  description^  as  that  by  Ruskin  of  St.  Mark's   (p.  98),  Gib- 

•  Memories  and  Portraits:  A  College  Magazine. 
''For  convenience,  most  of  these  selections  will  be  found  in  several 
current  books  of  selections,  as  Carpenter  and  Brewster's  Modern  Eng- 
lish Prose,  Gardiner's  The  Forms  of  Prose  Literature,  Baldwin's  Speci- 
mens of  Prose  Description,  Lewis's  Specimens  of  the  Forms  of  Dis- 
course, Albright's  Descriptive  Writing,  The  original  references  are  as 
follows : 

Edward  Gibbon:    The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

chapter  17. 
E.  A.  Poe :    Landor's  Cottage. 
J.  D.  Whitney:    The  Yosemite  Guide  Book. 
R.  L.  Stevenson :    Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
John  La  Farge :    An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan. 
Thomas  Carlyle:    Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.    Lecture  3,  "The 
Hero  as  Poet" 
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bon's  description  of  Byzantium,  Poe's  of  Landor's  Cottage,  Whit- 
ney's of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Stevenson's  of  a  night  among  the 
pines,  La  Farge's  of  the  harbor  of  Ydcohama,  Carlyle's  portrait 
of  Dante,  Scott's  of  the  lists  at  Ashby,  Carlyle's  of  Coleridge, 
Balzac's  of  the  Maison  Vauquier,  Hardy's  of  Egdon  Heath  and 
the  farm  scenes,  Hawthorne's  account  of  Hepzibah  Pyncheon  and 
her  shop,  Hudson's  of  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  De  Quincey's  of  his 
opium  dreams. 

3.  Comment  on  the  style  of  the  following  descriptive  passage 
and  where  possible  suggest  improvements.  In  like  manner  criti- 
cize descriptive  passages  occurring  on  pages  159-172. 

The  building  stands  on  a  small  headland  jutting  out  into  the  bay. 
On  the  sloping  banks  of  the  headland,  around  the  foot  of  the  build- 
ingt  are  granite  terraces.  The  building  itself  is  a  square  structure  of 
granite.  The  base  is  of  plain  blocks  with  ornamentations  along  the 
top  and  bottom.  Above  the  base  are  fluted  columns,  rising  slender 
and  majestic,  and  whose  capitals  are  the  handsomest  part  of  the 
building.  The  cornice  is  very  heavily  ornamented  with  carving. 
The  building  is  approached  by  a  few  very  broad  steps,  which  lead 
up  to  a  door  in  the  base,  while  the  granite  terraces,  separated  by 
green  sward,  make  a  very  beautiful  and  majestic  approach. 

4.  Point  out  noticeable  stylistic  methods  in  the  descriptions 
cited  on  pages  1 16-139.  Show  in  each  case  what  the  purpose  of 
the  description  is,  and  the  kind  of  words  used  in  it. 

5.  Describe  an  object  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Substitute 
for  this  object  any  somewhat  similar  object  and  note  whether  the 
written  description  is  equally  applicable  to  the  latter. 

6.  Describe  the  city  in  which  you  live,  the  arrangement  and 
aspect  of  the  college  which  you  attend,  a  building  that  seems  to 
you  to  be  attractive,  a  characteristic  bit  of  life  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  a  pleasant  landscape,  and  in  all  instances  try  to  make 
the  descriptions  clear  and  interesting.    When  possible,  from  the 

Sir  Walter  Scott:    Ivanhoe,  chapter  7. 

Thomas  Carlyle :    The  Life  of  John  Sterling. 

Honor6  de  Balzac:    Le  Pire  Goriot, 

Thomas  Hardy :    The  Return  of  the  Native,  chaps,  i,  2,  and  3. 

Ibid.    Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  book  3. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne :    The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  chap.  2. 

W.  H.  Hudson:    Idle  Days  in  Patagonia,  chap.  13. 

Thomas  De  Quincey :    Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater. 
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facts  given  in  the  description  —  as  of  a  college  campus  —  draw 
a  plan,  and  compare  this  with  an  actual  survey  or  published  map. 
7.  Write  descriptions  of  these  subjects  from  different  points 
of  view,  as  different  people  or  any  one  person  in  different  frames 
of  mind  would  see  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

EXPOSITION 

Exposition  may  best  be  understood  as  explanation,  but  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  such  explanation  as  aims  to  give  information 
rather  than  to  arouse  the  emotions  or  affect  the  will.  Evi- 
dently, a  good  deal  of  writing  which  has  to  do  with  facts  of 
past  time,  as  historical  narrative  or  biography,  exists  for  the 
sake  of  the  information  that  it  conveys,  and  a  good  deal  of 
matter  of  a  technically  descriptive  sort  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose. For  practical  ends,  indeed,  there  is  no  need  of  pursuing 
the  distinctions  between  exposition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  nar- 
ration and  description,  on  the  other,  into  some  of  the  regions 
that  have  been  suggested;  for  of  certain  pieces  of  work  it 
may  truthfully  be  said  that  no  human  being  can  determine 
whether  they  are  really  narration,  description,  exposition,  or 
argumentation,  or  that,  even  if  he  could  make  such  distinctions, 
the  result  would  be  a  matter  more  of  importance  than  of  in- 
genuity. Exposition  is  explanation  that  is  mainly  directed  to 
the  understanding  and  the  intellect. 

Such  interest  as  exposition  may  possess  is,  therefore,  likely 
to  come  almost  wholly  from  the  facts  that  are  presented.  This 
interest  is  apt,  moreover,  to  be  confined  to  facts  previously 
unknown  to  the  person  to  whom  the  exposition  is  addressed ; 
for,  being  in  search  of  information,  we  are  unlikely  to  call  for 
what  we  know  already.  As  narration,  for  the  most  part,  deals 
with  the  unusual,  so  exposition  might  be  said  to  explain  the 
unknown.  We  may  be  moved  to  explore  the  unknown, —  the 
recipe  in  the  cook-book,  the  rules  for  tennis,  suitable  ways  of 
going  to  Europe, —  because  we  stand  in  need  of  the  informa- 
tion, or  we  may  be  stimulated  thereto  by  a  general  desire  for 
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information,  knowledge,  and  enlightenment.  Such  unknown 
matters  it  is  the  object  of  exposition  to  make  dear  to  the 
reader. 

In  actual  writing,  therefore,  we  find  exposition  dealing  with 
the  explanation  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  things, —  the 
process  of  making  shoes,  bread,  gunpowder ;  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  playing  baseball,  of  swimming,  of  writing,  of  photogra- 
phy ;  the  composition  of  steel,  paint,  wood-fiber ;  the  structure 
of  the  hiunan  body,  and  proper  care  of  it,  its  nutrition,  its 
exercise,  its  growth  and  decay;  the  organization  of  vegetable 
matter,  of  American  universities,  of  trusts,  of  railway  strikes ; 
the  reasons  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  temperature,  for  the 
Peasants'  revolt,  for  the  decay  of  chivalry,  for  cannibalism ;  the 
theory  of  life,  of  literary  criticism,  of  the  "  double-standard  *' 
of  naval  power;  conceptions  of  man's  place  in  nature,  of  the 
order  of  events,  of  the  hereafter,  of  the  universe.  Informa- 
tion on  many  of  these  subjects  may  be  scanty  or  ill-substan- 
tiated, but  in  all  instances  we  are  after  information  when  we 
read  about  any  of  these  matters,  and  we  want  the  information 
because  it  will  be  of  immediate  or  future  or  general  usefulness. 

Since  exposition  presents  the  unknown  to  the  reader,  the 
indispensable  thing  about  exposition  should  be  the  truth  of  the 
facts  to  be  conveyed.  With  this  truthfulness,  however,  we  are 
not  here  particularly  concerned ;  here  we  have  to  do  with  a 
matter  of  secondary  but  of  very  great  importance,  the  clear- 
ness and  thoroughness  with  which  the  information  may  be 
presented.  That  is  the  rhetorical  aspect  of  exposition.  Now 
information  is  best  conveyed  when  systematically  conveyed,  in 
as  clear  a  manner  as  possible.  The  actual  writing  of  explana- 
tion is,  therefore,  aside  from  the  truth  of  the  facts,  a  matter 
(i)  of  plan  and  (2)  of  those  aids  to  clearness  which  may  be 
further  considered  as  method  and  style.  These  may  be  taken 
up  in  order. 

Plan  in  exposition:  i.  ClassiAcation.  It  is  possible  to 
treat  exposition  under  several  different  heads,  each  describing 
a  more  or  less  well-marked  general  type,  as  the  explanation  of 
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terms,  the  explanation  of  processes,  the  explanation  of  defini- 
tions, etc.,  but  a  simpler  and  more  comprehensive  way  will  be 
to  regard  good  classification  of  the  phenomena  to  be  explained 
as  the  essential  thing  in  all  good  exposition,  whether  of  few 
or  of  many  facts.  A  classification  is  simply  an  arrangement 
of  the  contemplated  facts  into  groups,  in  accordance  with 
some  principle  of  division.  The  logical  requirements  of  clas- 
sification are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  resulting  groups  shall  embrace  all  the  facts. 

2.  That  the  divisions  shall  be  made  from  one  point  of 
view,  until  all  the  facts  are  exhausted. 

3.  That  the  divisions  shall  be  mutually  exclusive. 

Thus  the  following  classification  is  bad  in  all  three  require- 
ments: Pipes  may  be  classified  (i)  pipes  of  wood,  (2)  pipes 
of  clay  and  (3)  as  pipes  smoked  by  Germans.  Obviously  the 
resulting  groups  do  not  embrace  all  the  facts;  for  there  are 
metal  pipes  also.  The  classification  is  not  from  one  point  of 
view,  since  the  first  two  divisions  take  into  account  the  mate- 
rial of  the  pipes,  the  last  the  nationality  of  the  smoker.  Log- 
ically, two  classifications  are  mixed ;  one  should  go  through  all 
the  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  material,  or  from  that 
of  various  nations  of  smokers,  but  not  from  both  in  one  oper- 
ation. Lastly,  the  divisions  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  since 
Germans  may  evidently  smoke  wooden  pipes  or  clay  pipes  in- 
differently. 

The  following  classifications  made  by  college  freshmen  of 
the  poems  in  the  first  book  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury, 
illustrate  faulty  classification,  from  the  logical  point  of  view: 

1.  ''Themes  of  love,  war,  and  chivalry." 

2.  "  Songs  and  lyrics,  ditties  and  sonnets." 

3.  "  Pastoral  and  lyric  poetry,  odes  and  sonnets." 

4.  "  Sonnets,  songs,  dirges,  odes,  madrigals." 

5.  "  Lyrics  and  sonnets." 

6.  "  Poems  of  nature,  poems  of  reflection,  or  meditation, 
love  poems,  melancholy  poems." 

7.  "  Love  poems,  nature  poems,  poems  of  life  and  soul." 
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8.  "  Some  of  these  poems  are  sonnets,  some  pastoral 
poems,  others  are  written  about  abstract  subjects,  still  others 
are  written  with  a  mournful  or  happy  theme  as  their  central 
thought." 

These  instances  illustrate  the  exceeding  great  difficulty  of 
rigidly  logical  classification.  Indeed,  any  one,  however  skil- 
ful, would  be  hard  pressed  to  get  a  really  good  classification 
of  the  poems  in  question.  The  truth  is  that  logical,  strictly 
logical,  classification  is  rarely  possible  in  dealing  with  actual 
products  of  the  universe  or  the  human  intelligence.  Shades 
of  difference  in  fact  make  impossible  any  minute  classification 
to  which  exception  may  not  be  taken.  Even  in  scientific 
work  this  impossibility  is  recognized.  Is  a  thing  a  variety  or 
a  species?  Shall  this  object  go  into  this  class,  or  do  its  varia- 
tions warrant  its  being  in  a  separate  class?  The  matter  is 
obviously  of  very  little  interest  to  the  poems,  the  birds  and  the 
flowers,  but  the  general  process  is  vastly  important  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  human  intellect. 

What  actually  happens  in  exposition  is  that,  so  far  as  may 
be.,  the  logical  requirements  of  classification  are  carried  out. 
In  good  scientific  work  these  are  probably  more  exactly  ob- 
served than  in  human  affairs,  but  that  is  because  scientific 
work  demands  more  exactness  and  completeness  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  facts  than  is  ordinarily  possible  or  desirable  in  a 
good  deal  of  expository  work.  This  point  is  noteworthy, — 
that  in  any  exposition  you  classify  as  fully  as  is  necessary  for 
the  occasion,  from  the  point  of  view  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances and  the  audience;  scientific  work,  or  work  of  an 
encyclopedic  nature,  being  more  interested  in  the  complete 
presentation  of  the  facts,  probably  applies  more  exactly  and 
thoroughly  what  must  be  applied  in  any  good  exposition. 

The  point  may  be  illustrated  by  certain  examples,  for  this 
shifting  classification  is  of  great  importance  in  the  structure  of 
exposition.  A  cook-book,  for  example,  that  very  familiar 
form  of  almost  pure  exposition,  aims  to  tell  how  certain 
processes,  like  the  making  of  bread,  are  performed.     Merely 
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enough  is  told  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  the  transformation  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  flour  and  other  ingredients  into  neat  and 
more  or  less  airy  loaves.  Much  of  the  essential  knowledge 
is  assumed,  as  that  the  reader  will  know  what  a  bread-pan  is, 
what  flour,  yeast,  butter,  and  other  ingredients  are,  and  so 
forth.  But  even  with  knowledge  of  these  matters  assumed, 
the  process  will  have  to  describe  various  successive  acts,  as 
weighing  the  ingredients,  mixing  them,  setting  the  dough,  bak- 
ing, etc.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  an  implied  classification  of 
the  phencHnena  of  making  bread,  based  on  the  succession  of 
events,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  or  on  an  encyclopedic 
manifesto  of  the  matter.  But  it  might  happen  that  the 
processes  would  differ  with  different  kinds  of  flour,  or  with 
different  aerating  agents.  Hence  the  account  of  the  process 
would  have  to  be  repeated  at  such  points  as  called  for  diflfer- 
ent  methods.  The  different  kinds  of  flour  would  furnish  a 
main  classification,  the  stages  of  the  process  a  sub-classifica- 
tion, the  use  of  aerating  agents  a  possible  sub-sub-classifica- 
tion. Or  the  division  might  first  be  made  by  the  process,  then 
by  the  material,  then  by  the  agent ;  or  by  the  agent,  the  process, 
and  the  material.  In  all  events  only  such  information  as  to 
flour,  yeast,  ovens,  etc.,  would  be  given  as  would  enable  the 
reader  to  take  in  one  of  the  various  processes. 

In  the  foregoing  instance  the  purpose  is  fixed  and  practical ; 
that  determines  the  material  and  the  arrangement.  Supposing 
the  body  of  material  to  be  more  complicated,  and  the  purpose 
a  more  variable  one.  Evidently,  classification  might  be  pur- 
sued in  a  variety  of  ways.  Supposing  that  we  are  asked  to 
write  on  a  number  of  games,  to  give  certain  information  about 
them,  how  shall  we  go  to  work?  The  games  are,  say,  base- 
ball, golf,  tennis,  croquet,  football,  billiards,  polo,  lacrosse, 
hockey,  and  ping-pong,  ten  altogether.  What  shall  one  begin 
with?  All  are  evidently  of  physical  rather  than  intellectual 
interest,  in  which  way  they  differ  from  chess,  checkers,  whist, 
etc.  Shall  we  arrange  them  in  order  of  their  popularity? 
That  would  be  possible  if  our  title  were,  say  "  Popular  games," 
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and  in  this  case  we  should  evidently  confine  our  statement 
to  the  facts  and  causes  of  popularity.  But  it  is  evident  that 
some  of  them  are  played  in  one  season,  some  in  another ;  shall 
we  arrange  them  thus?  If  so,  shall  we  begin  with  the  spring 
games  or  the  fall  games  ?  Again  some  are  usually  played  out- 
of-doors  and  some  indoors.  Would  it  be  well  to  group  them 
thus?  If  so,  what  shall  we  begin  with?  Again  some  are 
played  almost  exclusively  by  amateurs.  Will  this  fact  enable 
us  to  make  a  satisfactory  sliding  scale?  Probably  football 
is  the  most  dangerous;  shall  we  classify  them  according  to 
relative  danger  and  begin  with  football?  Perhaps  the  method 
of  scoring  points  might  furnish  a  clue.  Evidently,  frcxn  this 
point  of  view,  football,  polo,  lacrosse,  hockey,  go  together, 
since  the  end  of  the  game  in  each  case  is  to  propel  an  object 
between  goal  posts  more  times  than  your  opponent ;  whereas, 
in  tennis  and  ping-pong,  which  would  go  together,  the  case 
is  different.  Other  methods  which  need  not  be  elaborated 
here,  prevail  in  the  remaining  games. 

Without  pursuing  the  illustration  into  detail,  the  fore- 
going instance  indicates  what  is  true  of  all  explanation, — 
that,  whereas,  in  complete  and  scientific  work,  classification 
would  be  based  on  what  is  fundamental  (in  this  instance,  say  on 
the  method  of  scoring),  in  more  ordinary  occasions  the  division 
or  the  grouping  would  take  into  account  the  immediate  pur- 
poses. If  the  object  were  to  tell  a  person  what  diversion  he 
might  find  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  among  games  calling 
for  physical  dexterity,  a  division  based  on  the  seasons,  the  in- 
door and  outdoor  possibilities  of  the  various  games  would  be  i 
propos.  If,  again,  the  information  was  asked  for  by  a  parent 
wishing  to  know  what  games  his  son  might  safely  play,  a  classi- 
fication based  on  the  comparative  danger  of  the  different  games 
might  be  more  to  the  point.  Again,  the  classification  might 
contemplate  the  pleasure  of  a  spectator,  and  into  the  ensuing 
arrangement  a  good  deal  of  critical  judgment  might  enter. 
A  strenuous  person  might  prefer  to  classify  the  games  accord- 
ing to  their  alleged  heroism-breeding  qualities.    In  like  man- 
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ner,  diflfferent  objects  and  different  points  of  view  would  de- 
termine the  classification,  which  would,  in  all  cases,  be  as 
complete  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  gist  of 
the  matter  is  that,  though  there  may  be  one  best  theoretical 
way  of  making  the  classes,  in  practice  these  classes  would  be 
varied  to  meet  the  occasion. 

The  same  general  principles  hold  good  of  the  subdivisions 
which  would  naturally  be  employed.  Theoretically,  a  good 
account  of  any  one  of  the  games  would  deal  with  all  possible 
general  phenomena, —  the  number  and  functions  of  the  players, 
the  instruments  of  each  game,  the  operation,  the  rules,  and 
the  penalties,  and  all  material  necessary  to  a  complete  under- 
standing of  die  process.  Such  explanations  are  usually  found 
in  books  of  sports.  But  for  any  immediate  purpose  the  sub- 
divisions might  be  quite  different ;  accessibility,  expensiveness, 
the  relative  deadliness  of  various  implements  might  figure  out 
of  scientific  proportion,  were  the  inquiry  on  which  the  exposi- 
tion was  based  at  all  limited  and  localized. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  convenience  to  add  that,  roughly 
speaking,  the  classification  which  variously  groups  the  games 
according  to  certain  resemblances,  is  what,  in  logic,  is  called 
the  division  of  the  subject.  The  act  or  process  of  treating 
any  one  game  or  group  of  similar  games  according  to  the  hn- 
plements,  etc.,  is  called  the  partition.  Thus,  in  a  plainer  in- 
stance, the  term  man  may  be  divided  into  various  strains,  or 
stocks,  or  races,  or  nationalities,  or  types,  or  characters,  recog- 
nized as  forming  the  genus  homo.  As  a  matter  of  partition, 
the  term  man  consists  of  various  organs  and  members;  or  it 
is  an  organism  performing  various  functions ;  or  it  is  a  being 
with  diverse  traits  of  character, —  according  as  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  information  comes  selects  one  set  of 
details  rather  than  another.  Those  which  are  capable  of  most 
exact  statement  are  scientific  in  character,  those  of  individual 
interest  are  more  likely  to  be  literary  in  value.  The  terms 
division  and  partition  are,  in  ordinary  exposition,  not  very 
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important  to  remember;  but  since  they  are  frequently  used, 
reference  may  be  made  to  them. 

The  matter  thus  far  treated  may  be  made  clearer  by  im- 
agining the  existence, —  in  books,  in  the  mind  of  man,  in  daily 
habits,  in  customs,  in  all  kinds  of  acts, —  of  a  vast  and  diverse 
store  of  information,  of  which  no  two  people  know  the  same 
amotmt  in  the  same  way.  Constant  exchanges  of  this  infor- 
mation go  on  between  people;  to  the  person  seeking  it  it  is 
essentially  unknown,  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  and,  for  various 
reasons,  practical  and  scientific,  he  wishes  to  acquire  more 
information.  Consequently,  in  any  given  case,  he  gets  as 
much  as  is  suitable  for  his  purposes  or,  if  of  a  scholarly  type 
of  mind,  he  gets  all  that  he  can  on  subjects  that  interest  him. 
This  information  cannot  be  conveyed  whole ;  it  must  go  piece- 
meal, and  this  piecemeal  method  is  classification.  The  classi- 
fication may  be  bad  for  various  reasons,  but,  if  it  is  practically 
good  or  scientifically  good,  it  will  be  unified,  that  is  to  say, 
it  will  make  known  definitely  what  it  is  about. 

This  is  all  that  there  is  to  exposition  as  a  theory.  When- 
ever you  are  giving  information,  whether  by  explaining  terms, 
describing  processes,  defining  ideas,  expounding  theories,  giv- 
ing directions,  uttering  judgments,  or  what  not,  you  do  not  try 
to  break  the  whole  bundle  of  fagots  at  once,  but  you  undo 
it  and  break  the  sticks  one  at  a  time.  Certain  practical  con- 
siderations, however,  make  the  further  pursuit  of  the  subject 
of  plan  in  exposition  necessary  at  this  point. 

Order  in  exposition.  Granted  the  proper  and  suitable  divi- 
sions or  partitions  of  a  subject,  in  what  order  shall  they  be 
arranged?  Our  former  study  of  general  composition  prob- 
ably suggests  that  the  material  may  be  arranged  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  examples  from  such  admirable  expounders  as 
Burke  and  Mr.  Bryce  failed  to  show  any  great  inevitableness 
in  the  sequence  of  topics.     Certain  suggestions  may  be  made. 

I.  Since  exposition  deals  with  the  unknown,  under  limita- 
tions of  time  and  place,  it  should  theoretically  follow  that  the 
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more  familiar  should  precede  the  strange.  The  exposition 
would  proceed  from  the  known,  through  the  less  known,  to  the 
unknown.  Such  is  the  method  pursued  by  Huxley  in  his 
famous  lecture  On  A  Piece  of  Chalk,  already  referred  to 
(p.  71)  ;  Berkeley,  in  Siris,  stirs  up  some  of  the  then  familiar 
tar  water  with  a  stick,  comments  on  the  best  method  of  mix- 
ing it,  discourses  on  its  qualities,  and  finally  emerges  in  some 
general  remarks  on  the  universe ;  Matthew  Arnold,  after  nar- 
rating some  of  the  casual  and  obvious  phenomena  of  the  Celtic 
revival,  casts  them  aside  to  explain  what  the  true,  and  here- 
tofore unapprehended,  value  of  Celtic  literature  really  is. 

2.  The  present  account  of  order  in  exposition  began  with 
the  account  of  the  preceding  method  simply  because  that 
seemed  to  be  perhaps  the  most  general  and  characteristic  order, 
when. any  order  of  breaking  the  sticks,  save  the  haphazard 
one,  is  chosen.  The  order  here  employed  for  treating  the 
topic  of  order  in  exposition  dealt  with  what  is  possibly  the 
most  general,  characteristic,  and  natural  order.  A  convenient 
order  in  all  explanations  is  not  infrequently  a  general  state- 
ment, or  a  statement  of  the  general  idea  at  stake,  followed 
by  details  and  illustrations,  or  of  the  general  statement  fol- 
lowed by  exceptions,  particulars,  and  other  matters  of  detail. 
Newman  is  at  pains  in  a  passage  already  quoted  (p.  243),  to 
explain  formally  what  he  means  by  a  university  before  illus- 
trating his  idea.  In  like  manner  Mill  (p.  71),  tells  us  what 
he  means  in  general  something  about  civil  liberty  and  later 
proceeds  to  tell  what  he  means  in  detail.  From  what  is  most 
common  and  characteristic,  to  what  is  least  common,  from 
general  conception  to  detail,  from  idea  to  illustration,  from 
general  to  particular,  from  statement  to  amplification, 
from  fundamental  images  or  conceptions  to  details, —  all  these 
formulas  illustrate  a  possible  general  arrangement  of  matter 
in  exposition. 

3.  With  exposition  of  processes,  it  is  evidently  most  nat- 
ural to  follow  an  order  of  time.  One  thing  is  antecedent  to 
another;  you  cannot  bake  bread  till  you  have  mixed  the  in- 
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gredients,  you  cannot  mix  the  ingredients  with  happy  results 
till  you  have  taken  the  appropriate  amount  of  each.  Shoes, 
gunpowder,  battleships,  railway  time-tables,  are  made  in  cer- 
tain ways,  and  to  get  the  best  order,  all  that  one  has  to  do  is 
to  recount  the  various  stages  as  they  appear.  So,  too,  with 
any  exposition  that  moves  over  a  series  of  events  in  time; 
causes  would  naturally  come  before  effects,  but,  for  dramatic 
purposes  or  for  reasons  of  special  emphasis,  it  is  not  infre- 
quent to  explain  a  situation  and  then  revert  to  the  antecedent 
causes.  The  various  stages  of  a  struggle,  as  that  between 
labor  and  capital,  or  that  between  pitcher  and  batsman,  may  be 
the  best  of  ways  to  explain  the  history  of  labor  legislation  or 
the  growth  of  socialism,  or  the  development  of  the  national 
game. 

4.  A  good  deal  of  exposition  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  explanation  of  words,  terms  and  definitions.  Where  sev- 
eral terms  are  concerned,  as  in  definitions,  the  natural  way  is 
to  take  them  up  seriatim,  with  emphasis  on  the  more  impor- 
tant. Where  one  word  or  term  is  in  need  of  explanation,  the 
original  meaning  may  come  first  and  the  others  in  proper 
order,  or  the  commonest  precede  the  less  common,  or  the  pres- 
ent use  the  obsolescent  meaning,  and,  in  special  cases,  particu- 
lar emphasis  may  be  laid  on  odd  uses  of  the  term. 

These  illustrations  and  methods  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
possible  arrangement  in  expository  writing.  That  some  order 
should  exist  in  every  exposition  is  very  important;  that  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  that  the  exposition  should  have 
coherence.  As  in  almost  all  affairs,  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  way  is  the  best.  Whenever  possible,  a  writer  should 
always  take  advantage  of  natural  progressions  in  time,  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  cause  to  eflfect,  from  general 
to  particular,  from  principle  to  illustration;  for  such  methods 
are  likely  to  be  easier  for  writer  and  reader  alike. 

Method  in  exposition ;  emphasis.  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said  about  the  plan  of  exposition  as  a  means  of 
fostering  unity  and  clearness,  there  exist  certain  devices  for 
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heightening  the  emphasis,  that  is,  of  raising  its  clearness  to  the 
maximum  degree. 

1.  Of  these  the  most  evident  and  useful  is  a  formal  parti- 
tion of  the  subject  at  the  outset.  That  is  to  say,  much  by  way 
of  clearness  may  frequently  be  gained  if  a  writer  tells  what 
he  is  going  to  talk  about,  and  announces  the  order  in  which 
he  will  take  up  his  topics.  Macaulay  does  this  in  the  open- 
ing pages  of  his  History,  after  his  announcement  of  purpose 
(see  page  70).  In  long  expositions,  such  as  treatises,  text- 
books, and  various  other  kinds  of  writing,  carefully  made 
tables  of  contents,  analytical  summaries  of  matter  in  the  con- 
tents, announcements  at  the  opening  of  each  chapter  of  the 
facts  in  the  chapter,  are  all  familiar  variations  of  the  idea 
of  formal  opening  partition. 

2.  The  use  of  illustration,  also,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  clearness,  but  also  for  throwing  the  most  important  matters 
into  the  completest  exposition,  is  another  method.  For  ex- 
ample, Newman's  thesis  in  the  exposition^  already  sufficiently 
cited  (p.  243),  is  that  a  university  is  founded  on  the  principles 
of  oral  teaching  and  personal  association.  The  idea  could  be 
stated  in  a  very  few  words,  but  so  important  does  it  seem  to 
Newman  that  he  is  at  pains  to  emphasize  it  by  repeated  illus- 
trations, to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  illustrations  take 
up  the  major  part  of  the  essay.  In  expositions  where  maps 
and  diagrams  are  possible,  these  are  things  not  merely  for 
adding  clearness  to  the  text,  but  also  for  carrying  home  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  discourse.  For  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  since  ever3rthing  cannot  be  illustrated,  does  not  need  to 
be  illustrated,  the  use  of  illustration  will  be  confined  to  the 
essential  matters,  that  is,  to  affairs  which  are  particularly  cru- 
cial or  particularly  difficult  of  apprehension  without  the  aid  of 
diagrams. 

3.  Emphasis  as  well  as  clearness  may  be  gained  by  throw- 
ing matters  into  relief  by  contrast  witii  one  another  or  by 
comparison  of  the  unknown  thing  with  the  known.  Thus 
Newman  contrasts  book  with  oral  learning,  Huxley  throws  the 
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microscopical  appearance  of  chalk  against  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearance, Burke  contrasts  religion  in  the  Northern  colonies 
with  manners  in  the  Southern;  thus  Messrs.  Shaw,  Chester- 
ton, Belloc,  and  many  others  contrast  their  own  ideas  with 
those  previously  held;  thus  Emerson  contrasts  the  free  with 
the  bookish  idea  in  scholarship,  consistency  with  self-reliance, 
nature  with  strenuousness.  Contrast  is  indeed  so  common  a 
devise  for  securing  clearness  and  emphasis  that  it  is  the  prop- 
erty of  no  one  kind  of  writing. 

Style  in  exposition.  Of  this  little  need  be  said,  beyond 
what  has  already  been  said  on  the  general  subject  of  style. 
Clearness  is  the  main  thing  that  good  expository  style  should 
possess,  and  clearness  is  best  obtained  by  the  use  of  words  with 
definite  meanings  or  the  making  of  the  meanings  definite  when 
necessary.  This  latter  is  frequently  done  by  the  illustrations 
and  explanations  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Simwnary.  Exposition  being  conceived  as  the  explanation 
of  the  unknown,  of  whatever  description,  for  the  information 
of  people  or  groups  of  people  not  conversant  with  the  facts, 
it  follows  that  the  main  effort  of  exposition  is  to  make  the 
information  clear.  This  clearness  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
classification,  which  may  be  done  in  a  pretty  thorough  and 
scientific  manner,  if  the  object  is  to  make  a  complete  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts,  or  it  may  be  made  from  any  special  point  of 
view,  according  to  the  kind  of  information  called  for.  In  any 
event,  the  subject  of  the  information  should  be  clear,  and  a 
good  test  of  the  unity  of  an  exposition  is  the  ease  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  an  expository  article  or  book  may  be 
compassed  in  a  general  definition  or  thesis.  Careful  planning 
is  essential  to  good  exposition ;  and  such  order  may  be  furthered 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  details  in  order  of  time,  in  pro- 
gression from  the  general  to  the  particular,  from  the  principle 
to  the  illustration,  from  the  best  known  to  the  least  known. 
Clearness  may  be  heightened  and  interest  increased  by  the  use 
of  illustration,  of  comparison,  of  contrast,  as  well  as  by  such 
devices  as  tables  of  matter,  formal  partitions  and  the  like. 
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Clelimcss  in  wording  and  coherence  in  sentences  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  style,  which  does  not  differ  from  any  good  style 
except  in  the  matter  that  it  attempts  to  convey. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Classify  various  pieces  of  exposition  with  which  you  are 
familiar  according  to  the  purposes  and  the  material  with  which 
they  deal. 

2.  In  the  following  expositions  of  various  kinds,  or  others 
like  them,  state  briefly  (i)  the  facts  with  which  they  deal,  and 
(2)  the  purpose.  (3)  State  briefly  also  the  gist  of  each.  (4) 
Make  an  analysis  of  the  beginning  and  also  of  the  ending,  and 
show  what  steps  are  taken  in  the  progression  from  opening  to 
conclusion.  (5)  Explain  the  system  of  classification.  (6)  What 
methods  do  the  writers  employ  to  make  the  meaning  clear? 

a.  E.  T.  Stiger :    How  Books  are  Made.^ 

b.  A.  E  Kennelly:    A  Simple  Explanation  of  Wireless  Teleg- 

raphy. 

c.  J.  R.  Green:    The  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

d.  James    Bryce:    National    Characteristics    as    Molding    Public 

Opinion, 

1  The  foregoing  essays,  among  others  equally  good,  are  for  conven- 
ience cited  from  Percival  and  JelH fife's  Specimens  of  Exposition  and  Ar- 
gument, Lamont's  Specimens  of  Exposition,  Carpenter  and  Brewster's 
Modern  English  Prose,  and  Brewster's  Modern  English  Literary  Crit- 
icism.   The  specific  references  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  Independent. 

b.  The  Independent. 

c.  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

d.  The  American  Commonwealth.    Chap.  80. 

e.  The  Yosemite  Guide-Book. 

i.    Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

g.    Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Reviews,  and  also  in  Methods 

and  Results. 
h.    The  Wealth  of  Nations. 
I.    Present  College  Questions. 
j.    Modern  Painters,  part  iv,  chap.  12. 
k.    The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy. 
1.    Appreciations, 
m.  and  n.    Works. 
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e.  J.  D.  Whitney:    The  Origin  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

f.  JohnTyndall:    Glacier  Ice. 

g.  T.  H.  Huxley :    The  Physical  Basis  of  Life. 
h.  Adam  Smith:    The  Division  of  Labor. 

i.  C.  W.  Eliot :    A  New  Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man. 

j.  John  Ruskin:    The  Pathetic  Fallacy. 

k.  Josiah  Roycc :    The  Doctrines  of  Spinoza. 

1.  Walter  Pater :    Charles  Lamb. 

m.  R.  W.  Emerson :    The  American  Scholar. 

n.  Charles  Lamb :    On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspere. 

3.  Examine  expository  passages  already  quoted  on  pages  159- 
172,  with  a  view  to  the  possible  improvement  of  style.  Do  any 
terms  seem  to  be  vague  and  obscure?  If  so,  in  what  ways  might 
the  passages  be  improved? 

4.  Make  briefs  or  analyses  (see  page  79)  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going expositions. 

5.  Write  expositions,  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  explaining 
a  process,  expanding  a  definition,  making  clear  a  classification, 
setting  out  your  opinions  on  a  book  or  an  author.  Classify  the 
writings  of  any  author  with  whom  you  are  familiar,  setting  out 
carefully  the  groups  into  which  his  works  may  be  divided,  ex- 
plaining (i)  the  characteristics  of  each  group  and  its  comparative 
importance,  and  (2)  illustrating  each  group  by  reference  to  a 
particular  book  that  may  be  called  representative.  In  any  exposi- 
tion dealing  with  a  considerable  number  of  separate  objects,  apply 
these  grouping  and  typifying  methods. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ARGUMENTATION 

Argumentation  is  often  held  to  be  the  most  important 
form  of  writing  that  we  have,  and  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  comparatively  great  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  formal 
study  of  the  subject.  One  particular  manifestation,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  has  its  own  multitudinous  schools,  and 
the  amount  of  general  writing  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
argumentation,  in  its  various  aspects, —  criticism,  debating, 
brief-making,  evidence,  etc., —  probably  exceeds  all  the  writ- 
ing on  all  the  other  forms.  Even  narration  does  not  call  for 
so  many  and  diverse  expositions.  The  reason  for  the  great 
importance  of  the  form  is  that,  to  a  very  large  degree,  any 
speaking  or  writing  that  has  to  do  with  our  beliefs  and  our 
conduct  is  a  matter  of  argumentation,  and  whereas,  conduct 
is  greatly  influenced  by  narrative  examples, —  by  fables,  by 
pictures  of  goodness  and  of  badness, —  such  methods  are  often 
merely  ancillary  to  an  argumentative  thesis. 

As  narration  deals  chiefly  with  the  unusual,  and  exposition 
with  the  unknown,  so  argumentation  may  be  said  to  have  as 
its  province  the  uncertain  or  the  unbelieved.  Wherever  there 
is  room  or  occasion  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  a  difference 
of  interpretation  of  fact,  a  choice  in  action  or  conduct,  there 
is  a  possible  field  for  the  inroad  of  the  germ  of  argument; 
so  that  he  who  would  avoid  the  form,  must  of  necessity  sit 
still,  merely  listening  to  amusing  stories  or  looking  at  the 
landscape  as  a  matter  of  pure  sensation.  Whenever  a  doubt 
arises,  there  is  a  matter  for  argument  in  the  resolving  of  the 
doubt.    What  argumentation  attempts  to  do  is  to  resolve  the 
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doubt,  to  make  certain  what  was  uncertain,  to  make  as  sure 
as  may  be  in  a  changing  world  what  was  unbelieved. 

All  of  us  therefore  argue  daily,  that  is,  we  make  up  our 
minds,  we  reach  conclusions,  come  to  new  views,  decide  to 
do  one  thing  or  another.  All  this  implies  argumentation, 
chiefly  of  a  very  informal  and  casual  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  occasion^tUy  to  go  through  long  and  compli- 
cated processes  to  arrive  at  results  of  much  diversity  and 
complexity.  At  all  events,  the  world  about  us  bristles  with 
arguments.  The  reason  for  the  study  of  the  subject  is  that 
we  may  learn  to  arrive  at  right  conclusions  in  matters  de- 
manding attention,  that,  in  short,  we  may  confront  such  mat- 
ters in  a  careful  rather  than  a  casual  manner.  To  explain 
some  of  the  main  points  in  this  process  is  the  object  of  the 
following  exposition. 

The  object  of  argumentation.  Broadly  speaking,  the  rea- 
son for  any  argument  whatsoever  is  the  discovery  of  the 
truth.  That  is  a  splendid  thing  to  say :  it  at  once  lends  dignity 
to  the  subject  The  remark  must  be  qualified,  however,  by 
saying  that  the  term  truth  has  to  be  taken  in  a  pragmatical 
rather  than  an  absolute  sense.  For  the  truth  is  not  only  the 
exact  fact, —  the  number  of  distance  units  between  the  earth 
and  the  moon,  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  the  mor- 
tality of  man,  a  demonstrable  fixed  order  of  the  universe, — 
truth  is  also  a  matter  of  workability,  of  practical  value. 
What  is  the  true  answer  to  the  question,  "  Shall  I  take  the 
subway  or  the  elevated  to  get  to  Wall  Street  ?  "  or  of  a  query 
as  to  the  advisability  of  voting  for  the  Republican  candidate, 
or  attending  the  inauguration  ball,  or  avoiding  certain  kinds 
of  food  at  that  function?  In  all  these  instances  truth  has 
no  tincture  of  absoluteness  but  is  found  in  terms  of  simple 
human  convenience,  the  desire  to  reach  Wall  Street  as  quickly 
as  may  be,  the  belief  that  the  Republican  party  will  yield  the 
best  administration,  lack  of  interest  in  receptions,  a  judicious 
concern  for  one's  digestion  or  tranquillity  in  sleep,  or  of  course 
the  reverse  of  all  these  things;  or  again,  a  great  many  dif- 
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fcrcnt  sets  of  diflFerent  reasons.  Most  matters  of  argumenta- 
tion are  matters  of  mere  daily  concern,  and  in  all  such 
instances  truth  is  not  conformity  to  any  abstraction  of  what 
is  fundamentally  and  eternally  best,  but  to  what  is  most  handy, 
convenient,  or  useful. 

Classification  of  argumentation.  Since  argumentation  is, 
like  narration,  description,  and  exposition,  a  shifting  htunan 
affair,  impossible  of  pinning  down  into  a  set  of  rules  and 
formulas,  it  also  gives  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
stinct for  dichotomy.  Arguments  as  actually  written  and 
spoken  may  be  classified  in  several  ways,  and  since  this  may 
make  the  subject  clearer,  a  short  account  of  some  of  these 
may  be  given. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  of  these  is  the  division  of  argu- 
mentation into  conviction  and  persuasion,  the  former  of  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  intellect  with  the  object  of  getting  a 
thing  believed,  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  the  latter  of  which, 
by  addressing  the  will,  aims  to  get  things  done.  Of  facts 
that  do  not  quite  agree,  of  different  theories  to  account  for 
a  group  of  phenomena,  of  the  existence  or  the  non-existence 
of  certain  things,  which  fact  or  explanation  is  the  most  likely, 
—  that  is  a  matter  of  conviction,  which  may,  evidently,  have 
much  incidental  bearing  on  conduct.  What  should  be  done 
under  certain  circumstances, —  with  the  arrangement  of  one's 
career,  of  one's  studies,  of  one's  buyings  and  sellings, —  all 
such  matters  are  likely  to  be  open  to  persuasion,  to  an  appeal 
to  the  will  or  the  emotions. 

From  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  argumentation 
may  be  pursued  for  ideal  ends,  as  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge; or  it  may  serve  entirely  personal  purposes,  often  of 
no  high  order.  In  the  latter  aspect  it  may  be  mere  disputa- 
tiousness,  the  desire  at  all  hazards  to  win  a  game  in  debating ; 
one  may  think,  as  Stevenson  says  of  certain  fellow  travelers, 
"only  to  argue,  not  to  reach  new  conclusions,  and  use 
[one's]  reason  rather  as  a  weapon  of  offense  than  as  a  tool 
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for  self-improvement/'*  So  also  argumentation  may  be,  and 
too  frequently  is,  in  the  hands  of  an  adroit  and  unscrupulous 
person,  the  means  of  depleting  one's  personal  treasury  in 
exchange  for  articles  of  doubtful  value.  To  induce  a  man 
"  to  buy  a  gold  brick,"  is  very  unjust,  but  the  process  of  in- 
ducement is  none  the  less  argumentation. 

There  is  also  scientific  argument  and  popular  argument,  or, 
more  accurately,  argument  as  carried  on  scientifically  and 
argument  as  ordinarily  practised  in  daily  affairs.  Scientific 
argument  tries  to  take  account  of  all  the  facts  concerned  in 
a  given  question,  to  weigh  them  carefully,  to  come  to  the  most 
truthful  conclusion  possible  at  the  time.  It  is  slow,  cautious, 
reserved,  scrupulous,  impersonal.  Much  of  our  every-day 
argument,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  of  necessity,  quick,  hasty, 
teeming  with  instant  decision,  based  on  the  facts  that  may 
be  snatched  at  or  "grabbed,"  reversible  half  an  hour  later, 
good  only  for  the  immediate  occasion.  To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent in  popular  practice,  we  argue  wholly  from  our  desires. 
The  desires  come  first,  and  we  want  something,  and  much 
of  our  argumentation  is,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  rightly  re- 
marks, the  finding  of  reasons  for  doing  what  we  like,  for 
justifying  ourselves  after  the  event.  No  one  can  properly 
understand  the  nature  of  argumentation  as  currently  carried 
on  if  one  does  not  make  allowance  for  this  fact,  that  our  de- 
sires come  before  our  reasoning,  and  that  much  actual  argu- 
ment is  mere  self- justification. 

Arguments  may  be  formally  and  elaborately  presented,  the 
pleas,  the  debates,  the  briefs,  the  addresses,  the  exhortations, 
the  editorials,  the  treatises,  of  formal  occasions,  written  sys- 
tematically with  attention  to  arrangement,  method,  and  style; 
or  they  may  be,  and  probably  in  most  cases  are,  mere  informal 
affairs.  One  may,  of  course,  treat  every-day  matters  formally 
and  elaborately  if  one  wishes,  just  as  motions  may  be  formally 
made,  seconded,  and  put  by  a  punctilious  chairman  at  a  meet- 
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ing  of  two  or  three  people.  The  effect  is  usually  amusing. 
It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  to  debate  the  question  of  going 
to  a  dance,  by  reducing  the  matter  to  the  issues,  first,  of  duty 
and,  secondly,  of  pleasure:  if  duty  says  "Thou  must  not," 
the  youth  replies  "  I  will  not  go,"  but  if  duty  leaves  the  coast 
clear,  then  the  second  question  of  pleasure  arises,  and  may 
be  formally  decided  by  an  analysis  of  the  relative  delight  of 
going  to  the  dance  or  doing  something  else.  This  is  again 
amusing;  for  the  question  is  usually  settled  by  the  youth's 
going  if  he  wants  to,  and  if  he  is  n't  stopped. 

All  this  amounts  to  saying,  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally, 
that  most  subjects  though  involving  argument,  are  not  suit- 
able for  training  in  argumentation.  Much  actual  argument 
is  of  too  trivial  and  personal  a  nature  to  be  worth  subjecting 
to  formal  processes  or  to  inflict  on  other  people  by  way  of 
ink  and  paper.  Hence,  in  the  study  of  argumentation,  only 
the  more  elaborate  and  formal  and  important  matters  are 
available.  Any  knowledge  thereby  gained  may  be  later  ap- 
plied to  daily  matters  as  one  may  wish. 

Argumentative  Method.  All  argumentation  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  comparison.  Two  or  more  lines  of  conduct  are 
compared, — "To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question," — or 
a  line  of  action  is  compared  with  an  end  to  be  gained,  an 
ideal  to  be  followed,  a  notion  of  right  or  wrong.  Two  things 
or  more  may  be  compared, — ^"Look  here  upon  this  picture, 
then  on  this," — a  person  may  be  measured  by  reference  to 
another  person,  or  to,  say,  the  theological  virtues  or  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  or  to  his  alleged  duty  to  society,  or  to  his  family, 
or  to  his  own  notions  of  right,  justice,  success,  pleasure. 
Particular  action  may  be  put  against  human  experience  for 
a  resulting  judgment.  Two  or  more  theories  may  be  set 
against  the  facts  contemplated  therein  to  see  which  squares 
best.  It  is  argued  that  something  will  work  well  because 
something  like  it  in  certain  respects  has  worked  well.  It  is 
inferred  that  the  victim  met  his  death  by  blows  from  an  ax 
because  the  marks  on  his  body  are  comparable  to  those  known 
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to  be  made  by  the  blows  of  an  ax  on  human  tissue.  The  ax 
found  near  by  could  or  could  not  have  been  the  weapon  of  as- 
saulty  because  its  shape  and  the  marks  on  it  do  or  do  not  corre- 
spond to  the  wounds  on  the  body.  Socrates  is  mortal,  because 
we  know  him  to  be  a  man  and  because  we  compare  him  with 
other  men,  whom  we  know  to  be  mortal.  By  comparison 
also,  we  know  Socrates  to  have  been  wise,  dispassionate,  full 
of  fortitude,  Silenus-like,  because  we  conlpare  him  with  other 
men  or  with  standards  derived  from  experience.  Inductions 
of  all  kinds  are  based  on  comparisons  of  how  a  thing  works 
under  one  set  of  circumstances  and  how  it  works  when  the 
circumstances  are  in  some  respects  altered.  In  all  cases,  by 
some  use  of  comparison,  we  arrive,  more  or  less  swiftly,  at 
some  fact,  some  belief,  some  line  of  conduct,  that  did  not 
exist  before,  or  that  existed  before  in  a  more  tentative  state. 
Now  exposition  deals  with  the  undebatable  or,  from  another 
point  of  view, —  that  of  motive, —  with  the  unknown,  with 
things  that  have  merely  to  be  told  as  facts  for  human  en- 
lightenment. If  there  is  any  doubt  about  them  the  argimienta- 
tive  process  is  at  once  set  up. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  go  on  with  a  more  exact  study 
of  the  subject.  For  reasons  already  mentioned,  there  is  no 
object  in  treating  of  argument  at  all  except  on  its  rather  more 
formal  side.  Even  on  this  side  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  winning  a  proposition  in  actual  contest,  or  as  an 
impersonal  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  do  the  best  one 
can  with  the  facts  in  the  interests  of  knowledge  and  hap- 
piness,—  to  play  against  an  intellectual  "  Colonel  Bogey " 
rather  than  to  indulge  in  the  generalship  of  skilful  match  play. 
Certain  essentials  of  argumentation,  some  of  the  processes  to 
be  followed,  questions  of  arrangement  and  of  style  may  there- 
fore be  dealt  with. 

The  elements  of  argumentation.  As  certain  elements  are 
found  in  all  narration,  so  all  argumentation  contains  certain 
expressed  or  implied  essentials.    These  are: 

I.  A  question  with  two  sides,  that  is  to  say,  something  not 
24 
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fixed  and  determined.  It  is  idle  to  argue  questions  of  a  purely 
fictitious  character,  as  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese, 
or  even  such  questions  as  are  not  open  to  reasonable  doubt, 
—  except  in  strictly  scientific  matters,  where  anything  short 
of  absolute  certainty  may,  if  sufficiently  important,  be  rein- 
vestigated, or  left  as  something  not  wholly  settled. 

2.  A  proposition.  Now  suitable  questions  for  argumenta- 
tion are  usually  put  in  the  form  of  propositions.  A  proposi- 
tion consists  of  a  predication  about  a  term,  or,  more  simply, 
a  declarative  sentence,  that  is,  a  subject  and  a  verb  with  neces- 
sary modifiers  to  complete  the  predication:  "The  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese,"  "  The  Italian-Turkish  war  is  a  back- 
ward step  in  civilization,"  and  many  other  things  are  proposi- 
tions (cf.  page  8i).  The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  there  must  be  more  than  a  term  merely:  you  cannot 
argue  the  terms  moon,  cheese,  war,  civilization,  backward 
step,  etc.,  until  you  predicate  a  debatable  something  about  each 
of  these  terms,  as,  "The  moon  influences  the  weather," 
"  Cheese  is  the  best  bait  for  rat-traps,"  "  War  is  the  last  of 
the  great  menaces  now  left  in  the  world,"  "  Civilization  is  ad- 
vancing," "  Backward  steps  are  never  desirable." 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  foregoing  propo- 
sitions are  extremely  silly;  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  make 
thousands  and  thousands  of  propositions  merely  by  diflFerent 
combinings  of  words.  Consequently  there  must  be  some 
limitation  in  our  eagerness  to  make  and  debate  propositions. 
Two  tests  are  helpful,  (i)  Can  the  proposition,  when 
phrased  as  a  question  (i.  e.,  "Is  civilization  advancing?") 
be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  question?  But  its  reasonableness 
depends  not  only  on  its  freedom  from  absurdity  (cf.,  "  Is  the 
moon  made  of  green  cheese?"),  but  also  (2)  on  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  understood.  Thus,  "  Is  cheese  the  best  bait 
for  rat-traps,"  is  comparatively  easy,  because  one  may  readily 
explain  what  cheese  and  other  baits  are.  But  civilization  is 
a  very  difficult  term  to  define,  and  the  term  backward  step 
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is  not  only  vague  but  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing a  metaphor. 

3.  Definition.  Definition  is  therefore  essential  in  all  ar- 
gument, but  this  remark,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  set  the  reader 
running  to  the  dictionary  to  look  up  civilusation  and  backward 
step.  Obviously,  one  may,  if  one  wishes,  look  up  terms  in 
the  dictionary  and,  provided  one  can  teU  what  they  mean 
from  the  dictionary  definition,  may  frame  questions  and  de- 
bate them  pro  and  con.  But  that  is  not  what  is  meant  by 
definition;  that  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Defini- 
tion must  be  looked  at  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  which  the 
dictionary  use  of  the  term  is  subordinate, —  that  is,  as  the 
giving  edge,  definiteness,  sharpness  of  outline  to  the  term, 
thing,  idea,  notion,  concept,  that  we  have  in  mind.  In  the 
simple  question,  "  Shall  I  go  to  the  dance?  "  it  would  evidently 
be  absurd  to  run  to  the  dictionary  to  see  what  the  term  dance 
means.  The  term  needs  no  special  definition;  for  it  is  un- 
derstood in  the  question,  "  Shall  I  go  to  the  dance?  "  that  the 
term  dance  means  a  dance  given  by  a  particular  person  or 
group  of  persons  at  a  particular  time  to  which  the  maker  of 
the  question  has  probably  been  asked,  and  it  means  nothing 
else.    This  information  cannot  be  had  from  a  dictionary. 

What  is  true  of  this  question  is,  in  varying  degrees,  true  of 
all  questions.  The  meaning  of  a  term  is  what  a  writer  or 
speaker  means  by  a  term,  has  in  his  mind  when  he  uses  a 
term,  not  what  the  dictionary  says  about  it.  Now  what  the 
writer  or  speaker  has  in  mind  may  be,  like  dance,  entirely 
simple, —  though  the  unexpected  uncle  might  ask,  "What 
dance?" — a  question  leading  to  the  definition  of  dance,  as 
Mrs.  Smith's  dance,  to-morrow.  But  terms  like  civilization 
are  not  so  easy,  and  the  only  way  to  do  will  be  to  explain  at 
some  length  what  is  contemplated  by  the  writer  or  speaker 
in  using  the  term;  for  of  such  large  terms  no  two  people  are 
likely  to  hold  the  same  idea.  But  if  two  people  are  debating 
a   proposition   about  civilization,   it  is   important  that  they 
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should  mean  the  same  thing  by  civilization;  for  otherwise 
they  will  not  be  talking  about  the  same  thing.  One  speaker 
may  expound  the  term  so  well  that  it  will  in  future  debates 
and  discussions  be  used  in  this  sense  and  get  into  the  dictionary 
in  this  sense.  In  any  case  it  is  obvious  (i)  that  definition 
means  the  clear  understanding  or  explanation  of  what  we 
have  in  mind  when  we  use  a  term,  in  short,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  and  (2)  that  such  explanation  may  be  derived  from 
previous  explanations  or  current  explanations,  or  it  may  be 
an  entirely  or  a  somewhat  new  conception  of  the  term. 
Hence  it  is  often  very  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of 
the  terms,  to  gain  as  broad  a  conception  and  as  accurate  a 
definition  as  may  be  possible,  or  to  take  up  a  term  where 
some  previous  writer  or  speaker  has  left  it,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  talking  about  different  things.  Definition  is  really 
common  understanding;  this  common  understanding  is  gained 
in  any  way  possible. 

It  follows  that  in  any  argument  where  there  is  any  dif- 
ficulty a  good  deal  of  time  should  be  put  on  definition.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  experience  for  wranglers  to  awake  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  quarreling  about  words,  not  the 
ideas  behind  the  words,  that  they  have,  after  all,  not  been 
talking  of  the  same  thing.  In  argumentation  a  great  deal  of 
intellectual  effort  must  go  to  this  defining;  Plato's  dialogues 
are  concerned  in  large  measure  with  the  defining  of  ideas  by 
critical  processes.  The  rule  is  in  all  cases  of  doubt  to  ex- 
plain what  is  in  your  mind. 

4.  Evidence.  If  one  element  of  argumentation  may  be 
thought  to  be  of  more  importance  than  any  other  that  ele- 
ment is  evidence.  In  argument  evidence  may  be  understood 
as  whatever  substantiates,  or  tends  to  substantiate,  proposi- 
tions, as  anything  which  shows  them  to  be  true  or  their  op- 
posites  to  be  false.  Evidence  is  not  particularly  easy  to 
understand,  and  yet  it  must  be  understood  if  argument  is  to 
arrive  at  just  conclusions.  What  it  is  may  perhaps  best  be 
seen  by  an  example  of  what  it  is  not  or,  more  accurately, 
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where  it  is  not.  Here  are  a  number  of  interesting  proposi- 
tions, which  may  be  true  or  may  not  be  true;  the  point  is 
that,  as  they  stand,  there  is  no  evidence,  that  is  to  say,  no 
substantiation,  of  their  truth : 

At  the  present  time  the  University  owns  a  field  at ,  which 

is  so  far  away  that  it  is  not  available  now  and  will  never  be 
suitable  for  our  teams.  Athletic  associations  at  present  are  all 
burdened  with  debts  which  could  quickly  be  settled  if  a  convenient 
field  were  acquired.  It  seems  that  those  who  direct  our  affairs 
overlook  one  undeniable  fact  when  they  decide  to  take  away  the 
present  meager  facilities  without  making  some  provision  for  an 
athletic  field  in  the  immediate  future.  If  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  develop  good  teams  in  every  line  of  sport,  the  University  would 
attain  a  degree  of  prestige  among  the  preparatory  schools  of  the 
East,  which  would  fill  its  new  College  Hall  with  men  who  would 
raise  the  tone  of  University  life  and  would  increase  the  general 
public  estimation  and  appreciation  of  the  institution.  In  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  most  prosperous  and  most  successful  uni- 
versities of  to-day  are  also  athletic  universities.  We  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  educational  authorities  to  this  fact  of  which 
nearly  all  our  students  and  over  half  of  our  alumni  seem  to  be 
firmly  convinced. 

In  detail,  the  one  proposition  not  open  to  doubt,  so  far  as 
one  is  aware,  is  the  first,  that  "  at  the  present  time  the  uni- 
versity owns  a  field  at ."     The  proposition  that  this 

field  "  is  so  far  away  that  it  is  not  available  now  and  never 
will  be  suitable"  is  possibly  true,  but  is,  even  so,  open  to 
dispute.  That  "athletic  associations  at  present  are  all  bur- 
dened with  debts  "  is  a  proposition  readily  open  to  proof  or 
disproof,  but  that  these  debts  "could  quickly  be  settled  if  a 
convenient  field  were  acquired,"  is  not  so  credible.  It  would 
be  especially  hard  to  prove  that  "  if  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  develop  good  teams  in  every  line  of  sport,  the  University 
would  attain  a  degree  of  prestige  among  the  preparatory 
schools  of  the  East "  or  that  this  prestige  "  would  fill  its  new 
G>llege  Hall  with  men  "  or  that  these  men  "  would  raise  the 
tone  of  university  life,  and  would  increase  the  general  pub- 
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lie  estimation  and  appreciation  of  the  institution/*  The 
proposition  that  "  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  most  pros- 
perous and  successful  universities  to-day  are  also  athletic 
universities,"  is  certainly  ambiguous.  It  may  be  true  that 
"nearly  all  our  students  and  over  half  of  our  alumni  seem 
to  be  firmly  convinced"  of  the  foregoing  facts,  but  nothing 
in  the  forgoing  extract  shows  that  the  "  foregoing  facts " 
are  facts  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  except  that  the  writer 
terms  them  facts.  They  may  of  course  be  all  true ;  the  point 
is  that  no  evidence  is  oflFered  for  their  truth.  They  depend 
wholly  on  say-so,  and  such  say-so,  unsupported  by  evidence, 
is  called  assertion.  If,  in  such  a  case  as  the  preceding,  a  writer 
would  be  taken  seriously, —  apart  from  evident  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm, —  he  must  produce  facts  and  reasons  that 
will  adequately  support  the  propositions  here  resting  wholly 
on  his  own  authority. 

Now  these  propositions  would  be  supported  by  different 
kinds  of  evidence.    It  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  the 

university  owns  a  field  at ;  if  further  evidence  were 

necessary  the  word  of  the  university  treasurer  or  the  county 
real-estate  records  would  probably  show  the  fact.  As  to  the 
second  proposition,  the  kind  of  evidence  to  a  large  degree  de- 
pends on  what  is  meant  by  "  available  "  and  "  suitable."  Per- 
haps all  that  is  meant  is  "  inconvenient,"  an  assuredly  obvious 
proposition  with  athletic  fields  lying  some  distance  away. 
"  Not  available  now,"  however,  suggests  that  the  field  was 
once  available,  that  something  has  been  done,  that  some  dis- 
tance, say,  has  intervened,  so  that  the  field  will  never  again 
be  "  suitable."  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  language,  but,  in  any 
interpretation  of  the  meaning,  the  facts  of  distance,  change, 
alteration,  attendance  at  games,  etc,  would  be  matters  of 
record,  not  difficult  to  obtain.  By  no  such  evidence  are  the 
succeeding  propositions  demonstrable;  for  the  former  are 
hardly  more  than  matters  of  record  or  statistical  fact;  in  the 
following  propositions  reference  is  made  to  what  would  take 
place,  that  is,  the  university  would  gain  prestige,  the  Collie 
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Hall  would  be  filled,  the  newcomers  would  elevate  the  tone 
of  university  life,  the  estimation  of  the  public  would  be  in- 
creased. All  this  is  a  guess,  just  as  any  proposition  dealing 
with  the  future  is  a  guess,  but  the  guess  may  be  good  if  there 
4s  sufficient  evidence  for  it.  Now  we  guess  at  coming  events 
from  our  previous  knowledge  and  experience  and  our  judg- 
ment of  the  similarity  between  present  prospects  and  pre- 
vious prospects.  Thus  we  prophesy  rain,  or  the  victory  of 
the  employers  in  the  strike,  or  the  rise  in  stocks,  or  sickness 
and  discomfort,  and  all  such  things.  In  the  first  of  the  propo- 
sitions now  under  discussion,  the  only  evidence  is  the  connec- 
tion between  successful  athletics  in  other  colleges  and  their 
effect  on  preparatory  schools,  and,  secondly,  the  similarity 
between  present  conditions  and  those  at  other  colleges.  The 
second  of  these  propositions  "  dealing  in  futures "  depends 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  first:  if  more  students  came,  more 
would  probably  go  to  College  Hall.  But  here  again  there 
might  be  reasons  for  their  preferring  some  other  place  of 
residence.  Whether  this  increased  attendance  would  raise  the 
tone  of  university  life  would  depend  largely  on  one's  con- 
ception of  "  tone."  If  nimibers  as  numbers  "  raise  tone " 
then  the  evidence  for  this  proposition  is  merely  the  success- 
ful demonstration  of  the  preceding  propositions;  otherwise 
it  would  have  to  be  shown  that  the  prospectively  inflowing 
preparatory  school  students  were  better  quality  than  the  stu- 
dents at  present  ir  the  university  in  other  respects  than  by 
reason  of  devotion  to  athletics.  Evidently  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  a  fundamental  and  agreeable  conception  of  "tone" 
and,  except  for  mere  numbers,  the  comparison  between  pres- 
ent and  prospective  students  would  be  a  very  difficult  one  to 
make.  Still  it  could  be  made;  college  deans  frequently  say 
that  the  quality  of  their  students  is  improving,  and  there 
must  be  some  reason  or  evidence  for  the  assertion.  It  lies 
in  the  comparison  of  the  scholarship,  the  conduct,  the  suc- 
cess of  students  in  a  series  of  years.  But  in  this  present 
instance  the  assertion  is  made  not  after,  but  before,  experience. 
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Preparatory-school  records  might  show  that  the  best  "alT- 
'round  "  boys  go  to  the  big  athletic  colleges ;  the  less  good 
ones  to  non-athletic  colleges:  convert  your  institution  and 
possibly  the  direction  of  the  streams  may  change.  This  is, 
of  course,  merely  a  supposition,  but  it  might  show  true  where 
possible  evidence  is  to  be  found.  Remarks  very  like  these 
apply  to  the  "general  public  appreciation  and  estimation" 
argument.  The  evidence  for  both  is  very  tenuous,  partly  for 
the  reason  that  the  meaning  of  each  term  is  pretty  vague. 

The  last  proposition  is  a  particularly  interesting  one.  The 
largest  universities  do  have  athletics  and  they  also  usually 
"lick"  small  colleges.  That  fact  may  easily  be  proved  by 
statistics.  But  the  implied  argument,  tihe  only  one  at  all  use- 
ful in  the  present  discussion,  is  that  large  imiversities  are 
prosperous  because  they  have  athletics.  Records  would  show 
that  success  in  sports  is  not  consistently  commensurate  with 
size,  and,  furthermore,  the  large  universities  have  more 
athletics  than  smaller  ones  because  they  have  more  students 
who  can  afford  to  give  time  and  energy  to  games. 

Evidence,  then,  is  best  understood  as  fact;  the  evidence 
in  support  of  a  proposition  is  the  facts  that  show  it  to  be 
true.  Our  previous  example,  however,  will  show  that  a  good 
deal  of  diversity  lies  in  the  process  of  obtaining  the  facts; 
for  propositions  deal  with  the  present,  the  past,  the  future, 
the  general,  the  universal,  and  many  other  things,  and  the 
same  kinds  of  evidence  will  not  always  apply.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  different  propositions  call 
for  the  evidence  of  different  facts,  though,  doubtless,  a  cer- 
tain set  of  facts  is  useful  in  proving  diverse  propositions. 
We  have  in  all  cases  to  look  at  the  applicability  of  specific  evi- 
dence to  particular  propositions,  and  this  evidence,  these  facts, 
are  assuredly  of  great  number  and  variety. 

To  help  one  amid  the  vast  number  of  facts  at  his  disposal, 
to  make  clear  the  nature  of  evidence,  classifications  are  fre- 
quently made  from  various  points  of  view.  Since  facts  are 
of  a  multitudinous  number  and  of  very  diverse  kinds,  no 
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dassification  can  give  a  thorough  account  of  evidence,  but  an 
examination  of  several  of  the  groupings  will  be  useful. 

Evidence  is  often  classified  as  direct  and  circumstantiaL 
Direct  evidence  is  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  observers  to 
the  fact.  Historical  records,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in 
court,  the  tale  of  some  one  who  was  present  in  the  battle, 
the  accurate  measurements  in  the  scientific  laboratory, —  such 
things  are  direct  evidence;  the  fact  is  stated  first  hand,  so 
to  speak.  Now  any  one  of  these  bits  of  testimony,  that  is, 
any  of  the  circumstances  stated  as  direct  evidence,  may  lead 
to  inferences  regarding  things  not  actually  seen.  Thus  evi- 
dence against  deliberate  criminals  has  usually  to  be  of  a  cir- 
cumstantial nature;  for  such  persons  are  usually  at  pains  to 
act  when  there  is  no  possibility  of  direct  evidence  or  testi- 
mony; they  often  go  so  far  as  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
testimony  against  them,  and  a  clever  thief  is  likely  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  direct  evidence.  In  like  man- 
ner, accurate  scientific  observation  of  fact  may  produce  facts 
that  permit  correct  inferences;  the  evidence  for  the  new  fact 
is  circumstantial.  No  direct  testimony  to,  say,  the  law  of 
gravitation  or  the  atomic  theory  is  possible;  such  things  de- 
pend on  a  large  number  of  circumstances  that  go  to  show  a 
possible  underlying  uniformity  of  operation  or  of  structure. 
We  all  constantly  use  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence  every 
day;  and  the  difference,  as  Huxley  repeatedly  pointed  out 
(cf.  p.  294),  between  our  casual  use  of  the  methods  and  a 
scientific  use  of  them,  lies  in  the  greater  care  with  which  the 
applications,  in  science,  are  made. 

Somewhat  in  like  manner,  facts  may  be  classified  as  simple 
and  derived.  Simple  facts  are  those  resulting  from  direct 
observation:  they  include  statistics,  chronicles  of  events,  and 
most  of  those  things  depending  on  direct  evidence.  Derived 
facts  depend  on  inferences  from  other  sources,  of  whatever 
kind.  The  derivation  may  be  very  remote  and  intricate,  or 
it  may  be  very  plain. 

These  kinds  of  evidence  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
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any  good  piece  of  argumentative  writing.  Both  are  likely 
to  be  found,  though  in  differing  proportions.  In  Burke's 
famous  Speech  on  Conciliation  he  uses  facts  of  record  and 
observation,  as  the  statistics  regarding  the  growth  and  wealth 
of  the  colonies,  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  colonies 
are  worth  treating  as  a  matter  of  importance,  are  worth  pre- 
serving, are  too  large  to  be  treated  in  a  dictatorial  manner. 
Here  he  uses  simple  facts  as  evidence  for  his  more  general 
facts,  which  in  turn  go  to  support  his  main  contention  that 
England  should  adopt  the  conciliatory  attitude.  Another 
kind  of  evidence  that  he  uses  is  the  vigorous  generalizations 
with  regard  to  American  character  (see  page  56).  These 
generalizations  have  their  bearing  on  his  main  proposition, 
but,  as  evidence,  they  are  derived  from  the  observation  of  a 
large  number  of  particular  facts,  records,  and  circumstances 
that  give  weight  to  the  generalization.  In  an  instance  of 
actual  practice,  like  this  from  Burke,  the  line  between  the 
primary  facts  and  the  generalized  facts  is  often  harder  to 
draw  than  the  statement  of  the  nature  of  direct  and  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  or  the  distinction  between  simple  and 
derived  facts.  Still  both  kinds  evidently  exist  in  copious 
measure  in  Burke. 

There  is,  however^  in  Burke,  another  kind  of  evidence  which 
does  not  seem  strictly  reducible,  at  first  sight,  to  the  classes 
that  have  been  described.  Much  of  the  impressiveness  of 
his  speech  on  conciliation,  as  of  all  of  his  speeches, — "  of  his 
size,  his  fine  perspective,  his  momenttun,  his  edification/'— 
comes  from  his  use  of  evidence  of  an  axiomatic  character. 
One  of  his  objections  against  the  use  of  force  instead  of 
conciliation  is  that  "conciliation  failing,  force  remains/' 
whereas  if  force  is  first  employed  nothing  is  left  in  case  of 
failure.  Again  you  impair  the  object  by  the  use  of  force. 
These  general  truths  are  so  evident  as  to  need  no  demonstra- 
tion; they  are  like  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  classify  such  evidence,  manifestly  of  a  very  power- 
ful kind,  according  to  any  of  the  foregoing  categories.    A 
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holder  of  the  doctrine  of  "  innate  "  ideas  would  be  likely  to 
regard  them  as  simple  fact  or  direct  evidence,  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  always,  in  all  probability,  existed.  A  utilitarian 
or  a  pragmatist,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  inclined  to  re- 
fer them  to  a  long  train  of  human  experiences  and  hence  to 
regard  them  as  essentially  circumstantial. 

As  an  illustration  of  our  common  practice  this  new  kind 
of  evidence  is  important.  A  large  part  of  the  evidence  that, 
in  daily  affairs,  leads  us  to  think  or  to  act  as  we  do,  is  not 
readily  referable  to  the  more  scientific  classifications.  For 
nearly  everything  that  we  do,  our  chief  evidence  is,  as  ha,s 
already  been  said,  our  desires,  our  impulses,  our  prejudioes, 
our  previous  action  as  expressed  in  habits,  training,  tempera- 
ment, and,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  our  share  in  the 
common  sense  and  our  state  of  mind  as  expressed  in  the  term 
certitude.  These  are  the  things  which,  practically,  go  to  sub- 
stantiate our  propositions.  Many  of  them  are  probably,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  derived  from  our  knowledge  and  change 
somewhat  as  our  knowledge  changes,  and  hence  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  circumstantial  or  an  in- 
direct nature.  The  human  side  of  argumentation,  as  opposed 
to  the  scientific  or  academic  view,  consists  in  taking  into  ac- 
count evidence  of  this  last  character. 

As  arguments  supported  by  evidence  are  opposed  to  as- 
sertion, or  propositions  unsupported,  so  argument  from  evi- 
dence is  sometimes  opposed  to  argument  from  authority. 
When  this  opposition  is  drawn,  authority  is  regarded  as  the 
say-so  of  the  individual  or  the  group  of  individuals ;  evidence 
is  regarded  as  fact,  or  correct  inferences  from  fact.  Belief, 
particularly  of  a  religious  kind,  is  likely  to  rest  on  authority ; 
skepticism,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  to  authority  any  power 
or  value  except  in  so  far  as  the  individual  may  be  an  im- 
personal and  disinterested  transcriber  of  the  facts.  Authority 
and  tradition  are  theoretically  opposed  to  fact  and  observa- 
tion. Practically,  however,  all  of  us  in  argumentation  very 
often  substitute  aulhority  for  evidence;  that  is  to  say,  we 
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take  a  person's  statement  of  the  facts  and  his  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  instead  of  our  own  examination  and  inference 
from  them.  All  fact,  in  a  sense,  goes  back  to  authority,  since 
the  only  possible  source  for  the  gathering  of  evidence  is  the 
observation  of  the  human  mind  and  the  logical  processes 
thereof.  Indeed,  authority  is,  like  habit,  a  most  convenient 
thing,  for,  if  we  have  confidence  in  authority,  we  are  saved 
many  steps  and  much  labor. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  important  matter  of  the 
test  of  evidence.  Here  are  a  lot  of  alleged  facts ;  they  would 
be  very  valuable  if  true;  are  they  true?  With  the  exception 
of  the  facts  of  an  axiomatic  nature,  and  possibly  a  very  few 
others,  the  point  at  which  fact  is  tested  is  the  authority  for 
the  fact  The  authority  for  the  alleged  fact  may  be  a  wit- 
ness in  court,  he  may  be  a  distinguished  scientist,  he  may  be 
a  keen  observer  of  mankind,  he  may  be  a  man  with  a  mission, 
he  may  be  an  eminent  politician  or  a  distinguished  man  of 
letters.  Whether  the  evidence  be  the  statistics  of  census 
reports,,  an  eye-witness's  account  of  the  accident,  or  what 
not,  evidence  is  tested  by  (i)  the  character,  (2)  the  com- 
petence and  (3)  by  the  opportunity  of  the  observer.  By  his 
character  for  the  time  being  is  meant  his  disinterestedness, 
his  desire  to  state  the  fact  as  he  noted  it  We  are  skeptical  and 
properly  so,  when  the  auctioneer  tells  us  that  the  goods  are 
"cheap  at  the  price,"  simply  because  he  is  not  disinterested, 
and  we  do  not  take  the  statements  of  known  liars,  simply  be- 
cause of  their  reputation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  practically 
have  to  accept  the  word  of  men  of  character,  who  have  noth- 
ing at  stake  in  the  matter ;  for  the  usual  method  of  procedure 
in  human  matters  is  to  believe  people  unless  there  should  be 
good  reason  for  doubt.  The  reason  for  taking  or  not  taking 
a  man's  word  may  lie,  as  has  been  shown,  in  character. 

It  lies  also  in  the  competence  of  the  observer.  This  is  a 
matter  of  intellect.  The  desiderata  for  competence  are  good 
habits  of  observation,  and  an  ability  to  draw  correct  infer- 
ences.   Competence  of  a  scientific  sort  depends  usually  on 
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long  training  in  scientific  observation  and  this  is  aided  by 
specially  prepared  instruments  for  the  registering  of  such 
observation.  The  logical  processes  are  more  exactly  formu- 
lated, but,  in  aim,  neither  the  observation  nor  the  processes 
necessarily  differ  from  the  more  casual,  if  conscientious,  ob- 
servations of  daily  life. 

It  lies  also  in  opportunity.  Here  the  chance  that  one  has 
to  make  the  observation,  to  see  what  was  going  on, —  in  addi- 
tion to  his  character  and  his  competence, —  determines  the 
value  of  the  evidence.  Careful  people  will  not  account  for 
more  facts  than  they  have  opportunity  to  observe,  but  so 
great  is  the  assertiveness  of  the  imagination  that  a  good  deal 
passes  for  fact  that  never  was  seen.  Scientific  methods  re- 
quire that  the  circumstances  for  observation  be  most  favor- 
able; hence  various  special  experiments  are  devised.  Oppor- 
tunity is  evidently  an  important  test. 

These  tests  of  evidence  are  not  always  applied  in  all  in- 
stances; indeed,  they  are  probably  much  less  often  applied 
than  is  apparent  in  formal  argumentation.  Actually,  sources 
of  evidence  are  treated  and  tested  in  more  or  less  well-de- 
fined groups.  Thus  we  make  no  question  about  accepting  the 
facts  of  government  reports,  blue-books,  treatises  by  men  of 
known  competence,  and  usually  the  facts  as  stated  in  en- 
cyclopedias and  other  compilations.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
in  rational  moods,  we  never  dream  of  accepting  without  ex- 
amination the  evidence  as  presented  by  salesmen,  real-estate 
agents,  children,  politicians,  and  many  other  worthy  classes 
in  the  community.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  also,  we  actually 
test  evidence  to  a  very  large  degree  by  our  predispositions, 
in  a  variety  of  ways  and  instances  too  numerous  to  classify. 

5.  Logic.  We  have  seen  that  argumentation  is  the  process 
of  establishing  the  truth  or  the  comparative  truth  of  proposi- 
tions by  means  of  facts,  that  is  to  say,  by  evidence.  Now 
the  propositions  and  the  evidence  for  them  are  hot  the  same 
things,  except  where  we  happen  to  be  dealing  with  "  self- 
evident '*  truth,  and  it  is  therefore  of  importance  in  argu- 
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mentation  to  sec  that  the  facts  called  evidence  go,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  to  make  new  facts  of  the  pr<^x)sitions.  The  process 
of  getting  safely  from  a  fact  to  a  conclusion,  that  is,  to  an- 
other fact,  is  a  logical  process.  Nearly  every  fact  may  be 
made  evidence  for  another  fact:  for  example,  I  see  leaves 
falling  to-day,  and  that  fact  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
autumn  is  at  hand.  I  note  that  the  calendar  fixes  the  day  at 
October  19,  and  I  may  be  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
autumn  is  at  hand,  or  that  the  year  is  nearly  over,  or  that 
I  should  begin  Christmas  shopping,  or  hurry  on  with  this 
chapter.  Totally  different  facts  or  observations  of  facts  may 
lead  me  to  the  same  conclusions.  If  one  makes  a  number 
of  such  simple  inquiries,  one  will  perceive  that  facts  are  re- 
lated in  diverse  ways:  one  fact  may  lead  to  several  con- 
clusions;- one  conclusion  may  result  from  many  different 
facts.  Thus  illustrated,  logic  is  evidently  as  common  as  the 
air  that  we  breathe.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  argumen- 
tation. 

The  study  of  these  relations  of  fact  to  fact,  to  the  end  that 
the  nature  of  the  relationships  may  be  quite  clear,  is  formal 
logic,  the  science  of  these  relationships.  We  cannot  avoid 
logic  of  some  sort;  the  value  of  formal  logic  in  argumenta- 
tion is  in  being  surer  that  the  facts  properly  apply  to  the 
desired  conclusion.  All  of  us  have  a  good  deal  of  rough-and- 
ready  logic  at  our  call,  but  native  good  sense  may  be  vastly 
aided  by  a  study  of  the  science  of  the  subject.  Formal  logic  is 
of  value  in  argumentation  chiefly  in  the  detection  of  fallacious 
reasoning,  that  is,  in  the  drawing  of  conclusions  from  facts 
which  really  do  not  apply  properly  to  them.  It  is  here  im- 
possible to  give  a  complete  statement  of  the  various  fallacies  as 
they  are  detected  and  illustrated  by  formal  logic,  but  a  few  of 
more  common  occurrence  may  be  noted.  This  is  with  a  view 
to  seeing  in  what  respects  the  facts  do  not  apply  to  the  con- 
clusion. 

A  very  large  number  of  fallacies  arise  because  of  failure 
clearly  to  make  known  the  meaning  of  the  terms  under  dis- 
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cussion.  An  example  of  this  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
citation  earlier  in  this  chapter.  If  the  terms  "  available  "  and 
"  suitable  "  mean  one  thing  they  apply  to  the  conclusion,  but 
if  used  in  their  ordinary  senses  they  do  not  so  apply. 
Wherever  terms  are  ambiguous  or  vague  a  writer  may  hood- 
wink himself,  or  attempt  to  hoodwink  others,  by  making  a 
connection  between  fact  and  conclusion,  which  would  be  en- 
tirely proper,  when  the  term  is  used  in  one  sense,  appear  as 
if  the  connection  were  also  applicable  to  another  meaning, 
the  one  he  really  has  in  mind.  A  gross  though  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  instance  of  the  fallacy  would  be  this :  Words- 
worth and  Huxley  are  akin  in  that  both  were  interpreters  of 
nature.  Evidently  the  metaphor  "interpreter  of  nature"  is 
applicable  in  one  sense  to  Wordsworth  and  in  another  to 
Huxley. 

Another  very  common  source  of  fallacy  is  called  "  begging 
the  question."  The  evidence  applies  to  the  conclusion  but 
it  applies  only  because  the  evidence  has  already  been  as- 
sumed in  the  conclusion ;  the  point  at  issue  is  embodied  in  the 
conclusion.  When  in  any  proposition,  any  fact  is  assumed 
which  should  be  an  object  of  proof,  the  question  is  begged. 
The  implication  of  a  recent  critic  that  George  Meredith  was 
not  a  novelist  of  the  highest  rank  because  he  lacked  "  tem- 
perament "  rests  on  the  assumption  that  lack  of  temperament, 
whatever  that  may  be,  is  fatal  to  the  highest  success  among 
novelists.  This  assumption  should,  if  possible,  be  demon- 
strated, obviously  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  and  very  likely 
to  result  in  arguing  in  a  circle.  Lamb  in  his  famous  essay. 
On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  occasionally  reasons  in 
a  circle:  he  practically  says  that  the  plays  are  unfitted  for 
stage  representation  because  there  are  no  actors  with  suf- 
ficient skill  to  act  them, —  the  reason  for  there  being  no  actors 
with  sufficient  skill  to  act  them  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  unfitted  for  stage  representation.  The  proposition 
that  the  murder  of  Charles  the  First  was  unjustifiable  begs 
the  question  in  that  murder  may  be  defined  as  unjustifiable 
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killing,  whereas  the  question  at  issue  regards  the  justness  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  the  First. 

A  proposition  is  often  assumed  to  be  true  because  it  follows 
another  fact  in  point  of  time.  This  sequence  in  time  makes 
the  fact  seem  to  apply  to  the  conclusion,  when,  logically,  it 
may  do  no  such  thing.  In  our  Republican  party  argtunent 
already  cited  (p.  106)  the  facts  of  our  national  prosperity 
were  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  beneficence  of  the  Republican 
party,  when  in  reality  the  power  of  the  party  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  were,  logically,  merely  coincident.  This 
post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy  is  very  common:  it  con- 
fuses temporal  with  causal  applications  of  fact  to  fact.  Much 
popular,  as  well  as  political,  tradition  rests  on  it,  as  that  the 
change  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  brings  changes  of  weather, 
or  that  rain  comes  because  of  the  equinox,  or  that  misfortune 
comes  from  doing  things  on  Friday  or  from  sitting  down 
thirteen  at  a  table. 

Another  very  frequent  source  of  fallacy  lies  in  trying  to 
stretch  single  facts,  or  at  best  two  or  three  facts,  into  gen- 
eral conclusions.  The  little  girl  did  not  quite  like  to  go  near 
the  sheep,  therefore  she  is  a  coward ;  youth  is  prone  to  deceit, 
because  a  small  boy  lodges  bread  crusts  under  the  rim  of  his 
plate;  it  rained  yesterday  and  to-day,  therefore  the  stunmer 
has  been  unusually  rainy, —  all  these  are  common  illustrations 
of  the  fallacy,  which  is  not  so  clearly  to  be  found  in  good 
work,  because  there  one  is  scrupulous  to  get  a  large  number 
of  facts  before  venturing  to  set  up  a  connection  between  them 
and  a  generalization.  The  fallacy,  however,  is  common  even 
in  serious  work.  Instances  of  it  we  have  already  seen  in  our 
previous  discussions  of  literary  form :  illustrative  examples  are 
chosen  tp  support  the  thesis  of  the  short  story  or  of  the  topic 
paragraph,  whereas  a  wider  and  more  representative  selec- 
tion of  paragraphs  and  short  stories  might  not  inevitably  lead 
to  quite  the  same  conclusions.  There  are  enough  facts  of 
various  kinds  in  the  world  to  make  possible  the  proving  of 
about  anything,  provided  one  is  sufficiently  careful  to  exclude 
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all  facts  that  do  not  evidently  prove  the  point  that  one  wishes 
to  prove.  This  is  probably  the  most  common  intellectual 
error  that  the  mind  is  prone  to  commit. 

Another  very  prolific  source  of  fallacious  reasoning  is  the 
false  analogy.  In  analogy  a  comparison  is  made  between  a 
known  fact  of  which  the  elements  are  determined  and  a  fact 
or  condition  of  which  one  or  more  elements  are  undetermined ; 
the  argument  is  that  since  the  two  sets  of  facts  are  alike 
in  known  particulars,  they  will  be  like  in  the  unknown.  In 
the  example  already  cited  the  argument  is  that,  because  athletic 
universities  attract  a  good  grade  of  preparatory-school  stu- 
dents, therefore  if  "our  college"  had  good  opportunity  for 
athletics  it  too  would  attract  a  good  grade  of  preparatory- 
school  students.  Wherein  the  argument  fails  is  in  not  also 
showing  other  conditions  of  similarity  between  the  "  athletic 
universities"  and  the  college  under  discussicm.  As  with  the 
immediately  preceding  fallacy,  an  insufficient  number  of  facts 
is  made  to  apply  to  a  conclusion. 

Another  kind  of  failure  of  facts  properly  to  apply  to  the 
desired  conclusion  is  known  as  arguing  beside  the  point.  The 
classic  instance  is  Macaulay's  account  of  how  the  King's 
party  argued  in  the  time  of  the  great  civil  war,  where  to  such 
charges  as  that  the  King  had  betrayed  his  country,  such  an- 
swers were  made  as  that  he  had  good  manners  and  was  an 
excellent  father  and  husband.  A  common  instance  is  that 
already  cited  (p.  147)  wherein  a  writer,  having  mentioned 
a  number  of  particulars  going  to  show  that  so  and  so  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  closes  with  a  remark  like  the  follow- 
ing, "  He,  on  the  whole,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  people 
that  I  have  ever  met."  The  fallacy  is  exceedingly  common, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  means  of  making  con- 
versation and  dialogue  move.  The  uncompleted  discussions 
and  the  slight  variations  of  meaning  from  sentence  to  rejoinder 
would  seem  to  be  essential  to  light  conversation,  though  log- 
ically illustrating  the  fallacy  imder  discussion.  For  ex- 
ample: 
35 
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She  looked  at  the  young  man  a  moment,  while  her  daughter 
walked  away.  Longueville  thought  her  a  delightful  little  person; 
she  struck  him  as  a  sort  of  transfigured  Quakeress  —  a  mystic  with 
a  practical  side.  "I  am  sture  you  think  her  a  strange  girV'  she 
said. 

"She  is  extremely  pretty." 

"  She  is  very  clever,"  said  the  mother. 

"  She  is  wonderfully  graceful." 

"  Ah,  but  she 's  good  I "  cried  the  old  lady. 

"  I  am  sure  she  comes  honestly  by  that,"  said  Longueville,  ex- 
pressively, while  his  companion,  returning  his  salutation  with  a 
certain  scrupulous  grace  of  her  own,  hurried  after  her  daughter.* 

Evidently  sparring  of  the  sort  here  illustrated  depends  on  the 
use  of  the  fallacy  of  ignoratio  etenchu 

The  classification  of  arguments,  or  the  sources  of  all  argu- 
ments, as  formulated  by  the  late  Professor  Adams  Sherman 
Hill*  is  helpful  at  this  point.  He  divides  argument  "ac- 
cording to  the  sources  from  which  they  come, —  according  as 
they  are  derived  (i)  from  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  (2) 
from  the  resemblance  which  persons  or  things  bear  to  one 
another  in  certain  particulars  or  under  certain  aspects,  (3) 
from  the  association  of  ideas.  Argtunents  of  the  first  class 
are  called  arguments  from  antecedent  probability;  those 
of  the  second  class,  arguments  from  example;  those  of  the 
third  class,  arguments  from  sign." 

To  put  the  matter  more  concretely  and  very  briefly,  these 
classes  of  argument  simply  mean,  (i)  that  one  fact  is  the 
cause  of  the  following  fact,  (2)  that  one  fact  is  the  example 
or  illustration  of  another  fact,  and  that  (3)  one  fact  is  the  in- 
dication of  another  fact.    The  fact  stated  in  Tennyson's  line 

The  leaves  decay,  the  leaves  decay  and  fall, 

is,  argumentatively,  (i)  the  result  of  some  antecedent  fact, 
frosts,  cold  winds,  etc.,  (2)  an  example,  an  illustration,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  partial  proof,  of  the  fact  that  all  organic 

2  Henry  James :    Confidence,  chapter  i. 

»  The  Principles  of  Rhetoric,    Revised  edition,  1895,  pp.  354-379- 
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matter  tends  ultimately  to  decay,  and  (3)  a  sign  or  indica- 
tion that  autumn  is  at  hand,  or  that  the  trees  have  run  their 
yearly  course.  The  usefulness  of  each  of  these  arguments 
is  evident;  whenever  we  make  an  inference  from  facts  al- 
leged to  be  known  or  from  imagined  facts,  we  do  it  in  one 
of  these  ways, —  that  is,  we  are  using  these  arguments  all 
the  time.  The  important  matter  is  to  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly used,  that  facts  in  one  of  these  ways  really  apply  to  con- 
clusions. 

Many  fallacies  arise  from  defective  use  of  the  argument 
from  antecedent  probability.  Most  of  the  instances  of  the 
fallacy  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  are  of  this  description,  as 
when  we  popularly  say  tfiat  weather  changes  with  changes  of 
the  moon,  which  phrase  is  largely  metaphorical.  Reasoning 
back  from  a  specific  act  to  a  motive  for  that  act,  and  assuming 
that  the  act  must  have  been  caused  by  a  particular  motive, 
when  it  might  also  have  resulted  from  other  motives,  illus- 
trates incomplete  use  of  the  argument  When  Matthew 
Arnold  (cf.  page  62),  attributes  Gray's  failure  "to 'speak 
out "  to  his  having  "  fallen  on  an  age  of  prose  "  he  indulges 
in  the  fallacy.  Stevenson  cites  examples  of  this  defective  ap- 
plication of  fact  to  fact,  when  he  says  of  the  workmen  among 
his  fellow  travelers,  that 

They  did  not  perceive  relations,  but  leaped  to  a  so-called  cause, 
and  thought  the  problem  settled.  Thus  the  cause  of  everything 
in  England  was  the  form  of  government,  and  the  cure  for  all 
evils  was,  by  consequence,  a  revolution.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  of  them  said  this,  and  that  none  should  have  had  a  definite 
thought  in  his  head  when  he  said  it.  Some  hated  the  Church  be- 
cause they  disagreed  with  it ;  some  hated  Lord  Beaconsfield  because 
of  war  and  taxes;  all  hated  the  masters,  possibly  with  reason. 
But  these  feelings  were  not  at  the  root  of  the  matter;  the  true 
reasoning  of  their  souls  ran  thus  —  I  have  not  got  on;  I  ought 
to  have  got  on;  if  there  was  a  revolution,  I  should  get  on.  How? 
They  had  no  idea.  Why?  Because  —  because  —  well,  look  at 
America !  * 

*  The  Amateur  Emigrant. 
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Besides  the  false  analogy  which  we  have  already  seen,  argu- 
ment from  example  is  open  to  the  fallacy  of  mistaking  illus- 
tration for  proof  or,  that  is,  of  trying  to  stretch  what  is  an 
illustration  of  a  theory  into  a  proof  of  the  theory.  A  general 
statement  may  be  true  because  there  are  a  sufficient  ntunber 
of  particular  instances  in  support  of  it ;  Ic^cally,  the  induction 
has  been  properly  made.  That  the  leaves  decay  and  fall  is 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  of  decay  in  nature ;  onnbined  with 
many  similar  facts,  it  has  enabled  us  to  formulate  a  general 
proposition  regarding  decay.  If,  however,  there  were  no  other 
instances  of  decay  in  nature,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hazard 
the  generalization ;  all  that  one  could  truthfully  say  would  be 
that  leaves  decay  and  fall.  The  fallacy  of  mistaking  an  illus- 
tration of  an  idea  that  you  have  in  mind  for  a  proof  of  a  fact 
represented  by  that  idea  is  very  common,  particularly,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  generalizaticm  about  artistic  matters.  The  fal- 
lacy arises  constantly;  a  representative  instance  is  this: 
"David  Harum  is  valuable  in  that  it  proves  that  in  America, 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another."  No  such  conclusion  is  justifi- 
able, for  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  circumstances  in  the  novel, 
being  pure  fiction,  can  prove  nothing  one  way  or  another. 
All  that  the  novel  can  do  is  to  illustrate  the  novelist's  theory 
of  things;  whether  that  theory  is  true  or  false,  must  be 
demonstrated  on  entirely  different  grounds.  Ibsen,  doubtless 
with  no  such  malicious  purpose,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  fallacy  of  this  character.  The  Dolfs  House  "proves," 
as  some  devotees  of  Ibsen  think,  a  thesis  regarding  the  proper 
education  of  wives,  or  the  really  large  minded  attitude  of 
husbands  to  wives,  and  various  other  things.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  proves  nothing.  It  is  merely  the  presentation  of 
an  uncommonly  dramatic  set  of  imagined  circumstances. 
These  circumstances  may  be  broadly  representative  or  they 
may  not ;  that  can  be  determined  only  by  reasoning  of  a  differ- 
ent sort,  the  comparison,  in  essential  points,  of  the  alleged 
theses  in  The  Doll's  House  with  actual  conditions.  Nor  can 
Ibsen  be  said  to  hold  a  certain  view  of  human  relationships 
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because  he  illustrates  a  particular  view  in  the  play  under  dis- 
cussion; that  could  be  shown  only  by  corroborative  examples 
and  by  direct  proof.  At  most  a  drama  or  a  novel  merely 
illustrates  the  author's  bent  of  mind;  it  demonstrates  no  im- 
personal thesis. 

In  false  reasoning  from  sign,  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  connection  between  the  sign  in  ques- 
tion and  other  things  of  which  the  sign  may  be  an  indication. 
Thus  a  school  of  mackerel  usually  causes  a  rippling  in  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  the  alert  hotel  proprietor,  wishing 
to  arouse  the  interests  of  his  guests,  or  being  essentially  a 
landsman,  often  points  out  the  ripple  caused  by  a  passing 
squall  as  a  sign  of  mackerel.  Here,  of  course,  there  is  also 
an  evident  confusion  of  cause.  Jane  Austen  makes  her 
heroine,  Catharine  Morland,"  commit  the  fallacy  of  the  false 
argument  from  sign,  when  she  sees  in  General  Tilney's  bear- 
ing indications .  that  he  had  made  way  with  his  wife.  To 
infer  that  the  small  child  who  hesitated  to  encounter  the 
sheep  is  therefore  cowardly,  is  to  argue  falsely  from  sign, 
for  the  hesitation  might  have  been  due  to  timidity,  to  dislike 
of  the  strange  animals,  or  to  mere  usual  hesitation.  The  argu- 
ment from  sign  is  very  extensively  employed  by  Messrs.  Dupin, 
Sherlock  Holmes,  Rouletabille,  and  others,  and  the  gist  of  the 
stories  in  which  these  heroes  figure  is  that  they  use  the  argu- 
ment correctly,  whereas,  the  author  tries  to  make  the  other 
characters  and  the  reader  use  it  as  incorrectly  as  possible. 

6.  Rhetoric.  Rhetoric  is  not  specifically  an  element  of 
argumentation,  more  than  of  any  other  form  of  discourse. 
Rhetoric  is  essential  to  argumentation,  as  to  any  other  kind 
of  writing,  in  so  far  as  it  enables  the  argtunent  to  be  presented 
effectually.  Hence  the  subject  need  not  be  elaborated  beyond 
what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  volume,  except 
as  specific  questions  arise.  These  may  best  be  noted  under 
the  general  heads  of  the  process  of  constructing  an  argument, 

*  Northanger  Abbey. 
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that  is  the  finding  and  the  arrai^ement  of  the  material,  and  the 
style. 

The  process  of  argumentation*  This  is  the  combination 
of  the  essentials  of  argumentation  into  any  given  piece  of 
argument,  and  it  may  proceed  formally  or  informally.  Since 
formal  argument  is  nothing  but  a  more  careful  and  elaborate 
way  of  presenting  facts  that  might  be  stated  in  the  casual  way 
of  every-day  reasoning  and  debate,  only  the  more  formal  side 
need  detain  us. 

Analysis.^  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  evidently  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  the  question  to  be  discussed. 
Assuming  that  the  subject  has  two  sides, —  without  which,  in- 
deed, no  discussion  would  be  possible,— ^  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  the  question  has  to  do  with  adequate  comprehen- 
sion of  just  what  is  to  be  discussed  and  of  the  kinds  of  evi- 
dence and  arguments  that  are  suitable  for  the  discussion.  All 
this  depends  largely  on  that  process  known  as  analysis  and 
it  results  in  a  clearly  defined  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  the  issues,  or  special  points,  that  must  be  taken 
up  in  connection  with  it.  Analysis  is  so  important  a  matter 
that  a  word  or  two  must  be  given  to  it 

When  an3rthing  is  analyzed  it  is  resolved  into  its  con- 
stituent parts;  hence  we  may  analyze  substances,  as  water, 
structures,  as  steam-engines,  ideas,  as  Macaulay's  views  on 
Steele.  The  expressed  result  of  such  analysis  is  usually  an 
exposition  but  it  may  also  be  narration  or  description.  In 
any  proposition,  analysis  is  merely  an  account  of  the  various 
meanings  that  the  terms  may  have,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
which  meaning  is  intended,  and  also  to  determining  what 
must  be  shown  to  be  true  or  false  in  regard  to  that  meaning. 
Analysis  results,  therefore,  in  a  clearer  definition  of  the  ques- 
tion and  an  understanding  of  what  other  questions  are  in- 
volved in  it.    That  is  to  say,  it  shows  at  what  points  the 

•  Professor  G.  P.  Baker's  The  Principles  of  Argumentation  contains 
an  excellent  account,  with  much  illustrative  material,  of  this  subject 
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comparative  method  so  constant  in  all  argumentation  is  to 
be  applied. 

Now  it  happens  that  arguments  are  rarely  ever  made  out 
of  whole  cloth.  The  beliefs  which  argumentation  seeks  to 
establish  are  related  to  previous  beliefs,  and  the  practices 
which  it  tries  to  inculcate  to  previous  practices.  Hiunanly 
speaking,  all  questions  are  likely  to  arise  because  of  some 
desired  or  imagined  difference  from  some  previously  ex- 
pressed belief,  some  currently  accepted  facts,  some  actual 
practice  that  is  justified  by  precept  or  example  or  habit. 
Theoretically,  in  all  argumentation,  we  take  into  considera- 
tion previous  propositions  on  the  same  general  subject,  and 
these  give  us  not  only  a  point  of  departure  but  also  the  means 
for  analyzing  our  question.  How  all  this  applies  may  best 
be  seen  by  the  examination  of  specific  cases. 

In  the  time-honored  subject  for  debate,  "Resolved,  that 
capital  punishment  should  be  abolished,"  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tion would  show  by  reference  to  the  history  of  punishment, 
that  it  has  in  all  cases  been  exercised  for  one  or  more  of  three 
reasons:  (i)  retribution,  (2)  restraint  of  the  offender  to  pre- 
vent his  further  indulgence  in  the  same  misdemeanor, —  with 
which  is  mingled  the  idea  of  reformation, —  and  (3)  a  pre- 
vention of  offenses  in  other  people.  Capital  punishment  is 
employed  for  no  other  purpose  than  one  of  these.  Further, 
a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  abolished  would  show  that, 
when  applied  to  capital  punishment,  it  means  the  disuse  of 
execution  in  favor  of  some  other  penalty.  This  very  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  question  and  of  the  terms 
therein,  would  probably  show  that  there  never  was  any  in- 
tention to  do  away  with  some  sort  of  protection  of  society 
against  men  sufficiently  bad  socially  or  politically  to  be  pun- 
ished with  death.  Abolished,  therefore,  does  not  mean,  in 
this  case,  what  the  dictionary  says  it  means  "  to  do  away  with 
wholly,"  it  means  "  to  do  away  with  wholly  in  favor  of  some- 
thing else,"  and  further  examination  of  the  previous  discus- 
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sions  of  the  matter  would  probably  show  that  "something 
else"  means  imprisonment  for  life.  This  point  is  extremely 
important  in  argumentation, —  that  we  usually  define  terms  m 
accordance  with  the  previous  history  of  the  propositions  and 
for  the  special  occasion. 

From  this  knowledge,  it  would  appear  that  instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  question  en  masse,  we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss 
it  piecemeal ;  that  is,  we  have  the  same  advantage  that  classifi- 
cation, also  a  result  of  analysis,  gives  us  in  exposition.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  question  of  capital  punishment  is  a 
comparison  between  capital  punishment  and  impoisonment  for 
life,  and  the  comparison  is  made  by  reference  to  the  acknowl- 
edged functions  of  all  punishment. 

Methods  of  Analysis.''  This  method  of  referring  the  matter 
under  discussion  to  its  functions  is  a  very  common  and  useful 
method  of  analysis.  It  is  probably  most  common  in  the  criti- 
cism of  institutions,  the  value  of  which  lies  in  the  efficient 
carrying  out  of  certain  commonly  recognized  ideas.  Burke 
uses  the  method  in  commenting  adversely  on  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  newly  established  French  republic.  A 
sound  financial  policy  is  distinguished  by  certain  principles 
and  practices ;  tested  in  the  light  of  these,  France  is  going  to 
fail. 

But  the  question  of  capital  punishment  is  capable  of  further 
analysis.  Examination  of  the  history  of  the  question  would 
go  to  show  that,  however  individuals  may  be  moved  by  desire 
for  revenge,  society  makes  little  account  of  that  motive  to-day, 
and  consequently  the  function  of  retribution  would  have  less 
weight  than  the  other  aims  of  penalogy.    Even,  however,  if 

^  To  the  first  of  these  methods  herein  described  the  name  Method  of 
Functions  has  been  applied;  to  the  last  (p.  393),  Method  of  Objections, 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Ringwalt,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  an  account  of  the 
processes.  Briefs  for  Debate  and  Briefs  on  Public  Questions  by  this 
author  (the  former  with  W.  S.  Brookings)  contain  analyses  of  and 
references  to  many  current  questions,  and  Specimens  of  Modern  Amer- 
ican Oratory  by  the  same  author  contains  a  valuable  account  of  the 
types  and  structure  of  arguments. 
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retribution  be  allowed  an  important  place,  and  capital  punish- 
ment is  regarded  as  a  better  means  of  vengeance  than  any 
other  penalty,  a  practical  question  nevertheless  arises  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  putting  the  penalty  into  operation.  The 
practical  question  then  becomes,  Does  the  evidence  obtainable 
show  that  capital  punishment  is  as  likely  to  be  put  into  effect 
as  the  proposed  substitute  for  it? 

As  to  the  restraint  of  the  criminal,  the  same  question  of  ad- 
ministration arises.  Granted  that  each  method  would  be  per- 
fectly carried  out,  both  ought  to  be  entirely  efficacious  in 
restraining  the  criminal  from  further  acts  of  violence. 

Many  more  questions  are  involved  in  the  general  proposi- 
tion but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  value  of  analysis 
in  such  a  question.  It  enables  us  to  get  at  functions,  a  matter 
to  be  ascertained  by  knowledge  of  human  experience  and  pur- 
poses. The  cutting-out  process,  whereby  irrelevant  questions 
are  banished  and  the  matter  in  hand  is  to  be  determined  in 
small  pieces,  is  illustrated  in  the  handling  of  the  function  of 
retribution. 

The  method  illustrated  in  the  reduction  of  the  function  of 
retribution  to  a  position  of  Comparative  insignificance,  suggests 
some  general  consideration  of  a  method  of  analysis  which  is 
very  handy  in  those  questions  not  readily  to  be  measured 
against  accepted  standards  or  functions.  An  example  of  what 
is  meant  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  question  as  the  soundness 
of,  say,  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Steele,  in  the  Essay  on  Addi- 
son. Macaulay  says  about  Steele  a  number  of  things  of  a 
rather  disagreeable  nature;  the  question  arises  of  the  justice 
of  his  remarks.  In  dealing  with  this  question  it  is  very  con- 
venient to  classify  Macaulay 's  statements.  Many  will  be 
found  to  be  simple  matters  of  record,  objectionable,  if  at  all, 
on  grounds  of  taste  or  superfluousness,  rather  than  of  justice. 
Macaulay  also  makes  inferences  as  to  Steele's  character  from 
these  facts ;  here  the  question  at  issue  regards  the  correctness 
of  the  inferences;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  exhibit  a 
slight  tendency  to  generalize  from  insufficient  data,  to  use 
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somewhat  fallaciously  the  argument  from  example.  Macaulay 
also  utters  ex  cathedra  opinion  about  Steele;  these  statements 
would  be  tested  as  are  any  arguments  from  authority,  that  is, 
by  the  ascertained  facts  of  Steele's  life.  The  sum  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  by  analyzing  Macaulay's  various  sayings,  several 
have  been  excluded  as  not  coming  under  the  term  "  estimate 
of  Steele,"  and  the  method  for  substantiating  or  combating 
the  remainder  has  been  suggested.  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
typical  instance,  no  aid  is  furnished  by  trying  to  find  a  set  of 
functions,  as  in  the  former  type. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  capital  punishment,  there  were 
suggested,  toward  the  end,  certain  questions  of  the  compara- 
tive working  of  that  system  of  punishment  and  an  alleged 
better  one.  It  is  possible  to  analyze  this  question,  and  all 
questions  in  which  one  institution, —  as  the  tariff,  the  rearing 
of  children  in  families,  private  ownership  of  transportation,— 
IS  compared  with  another, —  as  free-trade,  care  of  infants  by 
the  state,  public  ownership,— f  and  that  is  by  citing  objections 
to  the  present  system  and  showing  that  the  proposed  substi- 
tute would  remove  these  objections  without  raising  so  great 
a  crop  of  dangers  as  had  flourished  under  the  old  regime. 
Here  the  argument  is  likely  to  be  carried  along  in  a  some- 
what cut-and-dried  manner  without  reference  to  ideals,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  implied.  The  stock  issues,  or  sub-proposi- 
tions, are  usually:  (i)  "Are  the  objections  raised  against 
the  institution  in  question  sound?"  (2)  "If  so,  would  they 
be  removed  by  the  new  proposal?"  (3)  "Would  the  new 
scheme  destroy  the  advantages  of  the  old?"  (4)  "Would 
it  introduce  new  dangers?"  (5)  "Would  these  dangers  be 
greater  than  those  done  away  with?"  These  questions  con- 
stitute an  analytical  formula,  to  which  one  or  two  others  might 
be  added  for  completeness.  The  other  methods  of  analysis 
already  mentioned  may  in  like  manner  be  reduced  to  general 
formulas.  The  value  of  such  formulas  is  to  point  out  a  line 
of  argument  to  follow.  The  particular  points  must  of  course 
be  examined  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  available. 
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This  formula  of  objections  to  established  regime  contem- 
plates a  point  of  some  interest  in- argumentative  analysis,  the 
so-called  burden  of  proof.  The  burden  of  proof  is  against 
the  objector  in  the  formula  mentioned.  That  is  to  say,  he 
has  got  to  do  more  than  to  show  equality  in  benefit;  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  scheme  must  outweigh  the  advantages  of  the 
status  quo;  the  disadvantages  must  be  less  than  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  established  order.  For,^  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
there  is  evidently  no  need  of  making  a  change.  Burden  of 
proof  is  the  extra  weight  that  a  disputant  has  to  carry  by 
reason  of  his  being  of  the  attacking  rather  than  the  defending 
party. 

Analysis,  then,  applied  to  the  knowledge  gained  by  reading 
and  inquiry  into  the  question,  enables  us  to  get  piecemeal 
propositions,  to  masticate  our  question  instead  of  swallowing 
it  whole.  It  also  should  tell  us  what  kind  of  evidence  and 
arguments  to  look  for  in  support  of  propositions  of  different 
character.  Evidence  for  the  proposition  that  athletic  success 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  college  classes  would  be 
different  from  that  required  to  demonstrate  the  proposition 
that  women  in  Massachusetts  desire  the  vot#,  and  tiiat  in  turn 
would  not  call  for  the  same  reasoning  as  the  comparison  be- 
tween idealism  and  pragmatism.  This  subject  has  already 
been  treated  (p.  372),  and  need  not  be  further  elaborated  at 
this  point. 

Reading,  Without  study  of  the  facts  analysis  is,  of  course, 
impossible.  You  have  to  possess  facts  in  order  to  analyze 
them.  These  facts  come  by  reading,  as  well  as  from  other 
sources  of  material  already  spoken  of  (p.  30).  In  order  to 
give  point  and  direction  to  reading  an  argument,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  say  that  reading  should  be  directed  (i)  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  proposition  under  debate  and  (2)  to  the  finding  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  proposition.  Some  confusion  is 
likely  to  arise  on  the  first  of  these  questions,  by  mistaking  terms 
for  propositions.  In  consequence,  we  often  find,  in  actual  ex- 
perience, that  students  have  done  a  good  deal  of  reading  about 
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each  of  the  terms,  and  in  writing  have  often  explained  the  terms 
at  great  length  and  irrelevancy,  forgetting  that  the  only  ger- 
mane information  has  to  do  with  the  terms  as  they  stand  in 
relation  to  one  another.  What  one  wants  is  a  history  of  the 
proposition  to  be  discussed,  not  an  account  of  each  separate 
term  if  isolated  from  its  fellows.  The  point  is  noteworthy, 
because  the  confusion  of  propositions  with  terms  leads  to  much 
irrelevancy.  Looking  up  the  history  of  a  controversy  or  a 
proposition  is  likely  also  to  put  one  on  the  track  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  evidence. 

Arrangement  Granted,  then,  that  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  analysis  of  them  has  given  one  issues  to  discuss  and  evi- 
dence for  the  discussion,  the  question  of  arrangement  becomes 
important.  The  value  of  analysis  is  great  in  this  rhetorical 
matter.  The  simplest  general  plan  would  undoubtedly  be  to 
present  two  or  more  lucid  and  fair  expositions  of  the  opposing 
sides  and  then  to  add  an  exposition  of  the  reasons  for  believing 
one  of  the  expositions  rather  than  the  other.  Argumentative 
structure  thus  becomes  an  exposition  of  the  reasons  for  belief, 
—  the  things  to  be  believed  or  to  be  rejected  being  an  object  of 
previous  exposition,  of  varying  elaborateness  according  to  com- 
mon familiarity  with  the  subject  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
constantly  adopt  this  method:  "You  might  do  this,  or  you 
might  do  that,  but  on  the  whole  I  guess  you  had  better  do  that," 
is  a  very  common  formula  for  our  arguments.  Such  in 
essence  also  is  the  structure  of  debating:  two  groups  of  people 
expound  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  question ;  another  set  of  peo- 
ple, the  judges,  consider  the  presentation  of  the  arguments 
and  decide  that  one  party  has  the  better  of  it.  All  trials 
consist  in  the  presentation  of  opposing  points  of  view  or  of 
diverse  facts  and  a  decision  by  a  judge  or  a  jury  on  the  two 
bodies  of  fact  as  permitted  to  be  presented.  Probably  the 
majority  of  arguments  follow  this  formula  under  various  dis- 
guises. 

The  elaborate  structure.  The  account  of  analysis  given 
above  suggests  another  arrangement  which  has  considerable 
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vogue  and  is  in  common  use  in  the  general  college  argumenta- 
tion of  to-day.  In  the  kind  of  structure  just  mentioned,  analy- 
sis and  argument  would  be  introduced  ail  along  the  line,  both 
in  the  presentation  of  the  case  for  one  side  and  the  case  for  the 
other,  as  well  as  in  the  statement  of  the  reasons  affecting  the 
conclusion.  In  the  latter  kind  of  structure,  the  attempt  is, 
ideally,  to  find,  by  analysis,  first,  what  are  the  issues  or  special 
propositions  on  which  the  question  really  turns,  and,  secondly, 
to  find  and  apply  the  evidence  to  these  issues.  Therefore, 
ideally,  up  to  the  time  that  the  discussion  begins,  no  sides  what- 
ever are  taken;  the  issues  are  drawn  without  bias.  The  evi- 
dence is  next  applied  scientifically  and  lastly  a  conclusion  is 
drawn.  Ideally,  be  it  said;  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
issues  will  actually  be  drawn  to  suit  the  conclusion  that  is  con- 
templated. In  practice  this  method  of  structure  cannot,  at  all 
details,  be  distinguished  from  the  commoner  and  less  formal 
method,  but  it  may  be  explained  at  greater  length  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  bearing  of  rhetoric  on  argumentation. 

We  have  seen  (p.  69),  that  all  writing  has  to  have  some 
beginning,  or  introduction,  some  middle  or  development,  and 
some  ending  or  conclusion.  In  the  kind  of  argumentative 
structure  now  under  discussion,  the  introduction  embraces  all 
that  matter  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  issues  on  which 
the  main  proposition  turns;  the  middle  is  the  application  of 
the  evidence  to  these  issues ;  the  ending,  the  statement  of  the 
results  that  are  obtained.  The  introduction,  therefore,  may 
be  very  long  and  elaborate,  particularly  in  those  questions 
where  some  immediately  preceding  or  a  general  common  dis- 
cussion at  the  time  has  not  put  the  reader  or  the  audience 
in  possession  of  the  points  at  issue.  An  argumentative 
introduction  may,  therefore,  have  to  do  all  the  following 
things: 

I.  It  may  have  to  show  why  the  question  is  of  interest 
and  importance,  what  its  bearing  is  on  immediate  or  ideal 
concerns.  This  is  not,  so  to  speak,  of  intrinsic  necessity  in 
argumentation,  but  is  simply  a  common  precaution,  appearing 
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under  various  forms  in  all  writing  that  is  directly  addressed 
to  people. 

2.  It  surely  should  present  an  exposition  or  a  narration 
of  the  history  of  the  question,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  terms  as 
combined  into  a  proposition.  What  has  the  proposition  meant 
in  previous  discussions? 

3.  It  should,  as  a  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  narration 
or  exposition,  make  clear  what  the  terms  of  the  proposition 
actually  mean  in  the  present  discussion  of  them. 

4.  Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  history 
of  the  question,  the  introduction  should  frame  issues  on  which 
the  discussion  turns.  This  division  of  the  introduction  may 
be  made  in  the  form  of  a  systematic  partition  of  the  issues, 
with  a  view  to  showing  in  what  order  they  may  be  taken  up, 
and  why  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  taken  up  in  one  order 
rather  than  another. 

Ideally,  these  four  uses  of  analysis  utter  nothing  that  may 
not  be  commonly  agreed  upon ;  they  comprise  recorded  facts, 
and  a  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  facts.  Practically,  they 
are  affected  by  a  knowledge  of  where  one  is  coming  out 

The  body  of  the  work  consists,  on  the  contrary,  of  argu- 
mcntSj  that  is,  of  evidence  or  facts  applied  to  the  issues,  as- 
sumed to  have  been  dispassionately  stated.  Manifestly,  these 
facts,  whatever  the  issues,  may  be  handled  in  a  spirit  of  truth 
or  a  spirit  of  controversy.  In  any  event  it  is  usual  to  classify 
the  arguments  as  direct  proof  and  refutation.  Direct  proof 
goes  to  the  direct  establishing  of  the  propositions ;  refutation 
tries  to  prove  the  propositions  by  showing  the  arguments  or 
evidence  against  them  to  be  unsound.  That  is  to  say,  a  propo- 
sition is  true  because  (i)  certain  things  are  true  and  also  (2) 
because  certain  other  things,  alleged  of  the  proposition,  are 
not  true.  It  is  evident  that  refutation,  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  general,  or  special ;  that  is,  one  may  devote  a  separate  part 
of  the  body  of  his  argument  to  the  consideration  of  objections; 
but  one  may  also,  in  handling  any  special  argument,  dispose 
of  local  objections  to  it  as  he  goes. 
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A  question  of  order  arises  at  this  point.  In  what  order 
shall  the  arguments  be  introduced?  This  may  be  answered 
by  reference  to  the  analysis;  if  that  has  given  issues  in  suc- 
cessive order,  and,  as  it  should,  has  split  the  question  so  as  to 
prove  it  seriatim,  the  course  of  the  body  of  the  argument 
should  follow  this  partition.  When,  however,  any  special 
pleading  is  in  hand,  then  rhetorical  devices  of  climax  and  the 
like  may  be  most  useful. 

In  the  ending  of  an  argument,  it  is  often  convenient,  just 
before  the  conclusion,  to  introduce  a  summary  of  the  course 
of  the  argtunent.  The  formula  is  "  we  have  now  seen  i,  and 
2,  and  3.  From  these  facts  we  conclude — "  Such  a  sum- 
mary is  important  in  testing  the  arrangement  of  the  argu- 
ment; if  it  can  be  clearly  made,  the  course  of  the  argument 
is  at  least  clear.  Of  the  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
should  not  predicate  more  than  the  proposition.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  most  argument,  it  would  be  entirely  safe  to  make 
the  conclusion  somewhat  less  positive  than  the  opening  propo- 
sition. 

This  remark  is  based  on  what  is  manifestly  a  vicious  tend- 
ency in  the  kind  of  structure  just  described,  excellent  as  it 
is  in  clearness  and  for  the  purposes  of  training.  It  is  this. 
The  fact  that  arguments,  like  men,  have  beginnings,  develop- 
ments, and  conclusions  often  leads  us  to  infer  that  argumenta- 
tive conclusions,  like  death,  are  inevitable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases,  all  that  may  be  safely 
postulated  is  a  balance  in  favor  of  one  side  rather  than  an- 
other. Hence  scientific  caution,  disagreements  of  juries,  sus- 
pended sentences,  recommendations  for  mercy.  There  are  a 
great  many  facts  from  which  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn; 
the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclusion.  In 
life,  we  almost  always  have  to  act  on  incomplete  evidence  and 
imperfect  arguments;  we  take  risks,  in  short.  Now  to  say 
that  an  argument  must  have  a  conclusion,  which  in  all  reason 
may  be  merely  a  termination,  is  often  to  compel  it  to  have 
a  logical  conclusion,  willy-nilly.    The  most  convenient  way 
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to  acquire  this  conclusion  is  obviously  to  suppress  inconven- 
ient facts,  to  make  the  world  over  again  in  a  jiffy,  and  this 
manner  of  writing  may  frequently  be  observed  in  arguments  of 
apparently  fine  order. 

Unless,  indeed,  one  is  very  careful,  the  following  of  this 
form  of  structure  may  readily  result  in  a  prolonged  instance 
of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  All  of  us  are  likely  to  approach  any 
question  with  some  bias;  the  mere  mention  of  it  is  likely  to 
suggest  the  conclusion  with  which  one  is  immediately  sympa- 
thetic. Hence  a  side  is  not  unlikely  to  be  taken  at  the  start, 
and,  of  course,  if  interests  are  really  concerned,  this  is  almost 
sure  to  happen.  One  then  proceeds  to  look  up  the  question, 
inevitably  under  the  influence  of  his  sympathies  or  with  a 
determination  to  show  his  interest  to  be  worthy  of  regard. 
It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  find  some  fundamental  or 
slight  begging  of  the  question,  at  some  point.  This  bias  evi- 
dently colors  the  reading,  the  analysis,  the  statement  of 
issues.  Unconsciously  it  may  be,  we  draw  up  our  argument 
in  accordance  with  what  we  have  previously  concluded.  We 
are  advocates  rather  than  reasoners.  The  instances  of  people 
changing  their  views  after  further  study,  though  not  uncom- 
mon, are  not  numerous. 

The  simple  structure.  The  simpler  method  of  structure  is 
probably  open  to  this  same  objection,  but  hardly  to  the  same 
degree,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  may  be  checked  up  better. 
The  exposition  of  the  two  sides  may  be  examined  separately, 
until  they  are  stated  fairly ;  and  the  exposition  of  reasons  for 
believing  one  side  rather  than  the  other  could  also  be  tested 
more  easily  in  pieces.  The  essential  proposition  in  structure  of 
this  sort  is,  "  I  think  that  the  affirmative  (or  the  negative),  in 
the  foregoing  discussion  has  the  best  of  it  for  the  following 
reasons."  Whether  the  reasons  are  complete  and  convincing, 
or  empty  and  incomplete,  can  be  more  easily  determined  in  this 
than  in  the  more  elaborate  structure.  The  same  opportunities 
for  exposition  of  the  interest  of  the  question  and  the  chance  for 
direct  proof  and  refutation  are  offered  as  in  the  involved  form 
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of  argument,  but  the  simpler  structure  has  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  writer  to  add  argument  to  argument  as  necessity 
may  demand,  and  does  not  compel  him  to  have  a  plan  in  mind 
from  the  start,  or  to  force  a  conclusion  to  be  in  accord  with 
a  proposition  previously  announced.  It  permits  much  more  of 
the  tentativeness  and  inconclusiveness  that  is  really  in  all  dis- 
cussion.   It  has  every  advantage  of  flexibility. 

A  suitable  formula  for  the  simple  structure  would  be  (i) 
the  importance  of  the  question,  (2)  a  statement  of  the  differ- 
ent sides,  (3)  a  decision  regarding  the  better  side,  and  (4) 
an  exposition  of  as  many  reasons  as  possible,  or  as  the  cir- 
cumstances required,  for  the  decision.  This  is,  as  matter  of 
fact,  the  formula  of  most  argument.  The  processes  may  be 
greatly  clipped,  but  they  are  more  or  less  closely  followed. 
Huxley,  for  example,  does  elaborately  and  thoroughly  in  his 
examination  of  the  three  hypotheses  for  the  origin  of  things  ® 
what  we  are  continually  doing  in  trifling  daily  concerns.  In- 
deed, except  where  a  side  has  been  previously  taken  and  where 
a  plea  is  necessary,  it  is  hard  to  see  that  the  complicated  struc- 
ture has  any  advantage  over  the  simple. 

Briefs.  The  nature,  the  method,  the  arguments,  and  even 
the  style  of  the  argumentative  form  of  writing  are  best  seen 
in  what  is  known  as  the  brief.  A  brief  is  the  shortest  possible 
complete  statement  of  the  evidence  for  the  question,  but  it 
may  also  include  matters  of  introduction.  The  form  of  brief 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  81)  ;  it  consists,  so  far  as  the  argu- 
ments go,  of  a  series  of  inverted  syllogisms  and  inductions, 
inverted  because  the  conclusions  are  stated  first,  the  evidence 
afterwards.  The  object  of  making  briefs  is,  in  law,  to  enable 
the  deciding  officer  to  get  at  the  facts  more  quickly;  in  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  to  enable  the  writer  to  note  the  structure 
of  ideas,  unaffected  by  style  and  persuasive  methods. 

In  illustration  of  the  principles  that  have  been  expounded, 

*T.  H.  Huxley:    American  Addresses.    Lecture  i  of  three  lectures 
on  evolution.    The  selection  is  reprinted  in  Professor  G.  P.  Baker's 
Specimens  of  Argumentation, 
26 
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it  will  be  convenient  to  present  an  actual  argument  in  the 
"brief"  form.  The  things  to  be  noted  are  (i)  the  kinds  oi 
arguments  successively  used  to  demonstrate  facts,  or  to  over- 
throw assertions,  (2)  the  kinds  of  evidence  in  use,  as  testi- 
mony  and  record,  (3)  the  tests  of  evidence  and  testimony, 
(4)  the  structure  of  the  argument  as  a  whole  and  the  rela* 
tion  of  part  to  part  The  following  is  a  brief  of  the  argu- 
ment of  Lord  Erskine,  in  defense  of  Gordon,  chosen  because 
it  illustrates  in  a  masterly  way  a  good  many  different  things 
about  the  subject  with  which  we  are  dealing.* 

In  order  properly  to  understand  the  brief,  one  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Erskine's  speech  was  in  defense  of  Gordon;  it 
was  the  final  argument  for  the  defendant  in  a  case  where  the 
evidence  had  already  been  presented.  What  the  speech  does 
argumentatively  is,  therefore,  to  examine  the  evidence  against 
Gordon,  the  burden  of  proof  being  on  his  accusers.  Since 
the  proposition  was  embodied  in  the  charge  against  Gordon 
and  since  the  circumstances  had  previously  been  aired  in  the 
trial,  Erskine  did  not  go  into  these  matters,  but  began  al- 
most immediately  with  tiie  analysis  of  the  question.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  prove  that  Gordon  was  not  guilty  of  treason ;  this 
he  accomplishes  by  a  careful  definition  of  what  must  be  proved 
to  show  treason  on  Gordon's  part  and  by  examining  the  evi- 
dence in  the  light  of  this  analysis. 

The  circumstances  were  that  Gordon,  a  young  Scotch  lord 
and  a  member  of  Parliament,  had  been  elected  president  of 
the  Protestant  Association,  designed  to  oppose  a  particular 
measure  of  time  (1781),  for  giving  more  rights  to  the  Cath- 
olics. Out  of  the  movement  a  riot  grew  which  resulted  in 
much  damage  and  considerable  bloodshed.  Gordon  was  ar- 
rested, in  consequence,  on  the  charge  of  treason  and  put  on 
trial  for  his  life.  Owing  to  Erskine's  able  defense,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  One  must  take  the  whole 
trial  as  the  argument;  Erskine's  part  is  the  particular  part 

•  The  speech  is  reprinted  in  Baker's  Specimens  of  Argumentation. 
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directed  to  the  establishing  of  the  negative  of  the  charge  that 
Gordon  was  guilty  of  treason. 

(Introduction) 

This  is  merely  two  paragraphs  of  a  persuasive  nature,  begging  for 
indulgence. 

(Proposition) 
The  Crown  has  established  no  case  of  treason  against  Gordon. 

(Analysis) 

A.  Treason  is  the  highest  and  most  atrocious  of  all  crimes,  for 

I.    It  is  an  attempt  utterly  to  dissolve  and  destroy  society. 

B.  Treason  must  therefore  be  defined,  and  actually  is  so  defined 
by  our  laws,  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  for 

1.  If  left  ambiguous  all  other  laws  for  personal  security 
would  be  useless,  for 

a.  It  could  be  construed  by  rules  of  political  ex- 
pediency and  made  an  object  of  tyranny. 

2.  If  left  undefined  there  could  be  no  public  freedom. 

C.  The  only  law  of  treason  which  we  have, —  imder  which,  in- 
deed, the  present  indictment  is  framed, —  is  that  of  Edward 
III,  which  defines  the  crime  as 

1.  An  attempt  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
King. 

2.  To  levy  war  upon  him  in  his  realm  by  premeditated 
open  acts  of  violence,  hostility,  and  force. 

D.  This  law  has  always  been  interpreted  exactly  and  has  never 
permitted  anything  to  be  charged  by  inference  and  construc- 
tion, and  it  must  now  be  so  interpreted. 

E.  The  assembling  of  the  multitude, —  the  only  overt  act  charged 
in  the  indictment, —  cannot  in  itself,  under  the  statute,  be 
called  treason,  for 

1.  The  purposes  of  the  multitude  as  assembled  are  the 
only  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

2.  What  the  multitude  did  has  no  legal  connection  with 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  assembled,  for 

a.  Under  the  statute  it  must  be  shown  to  have  as- 
sembled with  predetermination  to  overpower  the 
laws  and  government  by  hostile,  rebellious  force. 
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3.  The  purpose  of  assembling  the  mob  was  not  violence, 
for 

a.  It  was  not,  as  has  been  charged,  armed,  for 

(i)     Everybody  says  it  was  not 

b.  Though  it  is  said  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Damaree, 
fury  supplies  arms,  the  maxim  is  not  applicable 
here,  for 

(i)     Damaree's  mob  was  supplied  with  suitable 
weapons. 

(2)  Its  purpose  was  open  and  avowed. 

(3)  Damaree  was  taken  in  the  act  widi  this 
avowed  purpose. 

4.  Manifestly  it  is  the  intention  of  the  act  which  consti- 
tutes treason,  for 

a.    This  view  is  held  by  all  learned  English  juris- 
prudence. 
F.    Furthermore,  to  show  any  such  intention,  the  indictment  must 
charge  an  open  act  against  the  person  of  the  King  or  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  for 

1.  The  purpose  can  be  shown  only  by  actions. 

2.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Foster. 

3.  The  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  such  intention 
in  his  acts. 

4.  There  must  be  an  unequivocal  connection  between  the 
act  and  the  intention,  as  in  cases  of  homicide. 

(Issue;  special  proposition) 
There  is  no  act  of  Gordon's  which  shows  an  intention  on  his  part 
to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  King  or  to  levy  war  upon 
him  in  his  realm. 

(Discussion) 

A.    The  formation  of  the  Protestant  Association  has  shown  no 
such  act  or  intention,  for 

1.  There  was  good  reason  for  remonstrance,  for 

a.  The  regulations  to  the  abrogation  of  which  the 
Protestant  Association  objected  were  wise. 

b.  The  repeal  of  the  regulations  was  sudden. 

2.  The  Protestant  Association  was  wholly  orderly  and  legal 
in  its  formation,  open,  public,  regular,  and  dignified. 
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B.  Gordon's   connection   with   the   Association   was   free   from 
treasonous  intent,  for 

1.  He  had  no  connection  with  the  Association  at  first. 

2.  He  was  called  to  be  president  of  it  in  a  regular  way  and 
by  unanimous  voice. 

C.  The  evidence  of  the  Crown  to  show  Gordon's  treasonous  in- 
tent is  of  no  value,  for 

1.  Hay's  evidence  is  of  no  value,  for 

a.  He  is  a  spy. 

b.  He  contradicts  himself  and  his  assertions  come  to 
nothing. 

c.  What  he  says  happened  at  Coachmakers'  Hall  is 
not  incriminating,  for 

(i)  Gordon  advised  acting  like  the  Scottish 
societies. 

(2)  They  have  not  been  proved  guilty  of  vio- 
lence. 

d.  What  he  says  happened  further  on  May  29th  is 
not  incriminating,  for 

(i)     Gordon  advised  peaceful  means. 

2.  Mr.  Metcalf's  testimony  is  not  incriminating,  for 

a.    He  does  not  testify  that  Gordon  purposed  violence, 

3.  Mr.  Anstruther's  testimony  is  not  incriminating,  for 

a.    It  goes  no  further  than  the  preceding. 

4.  Mr.  Bowen's  testimony  of  Gordon's  reference  to  acts  of 
violence  in  Scotland  is  not  incriminating,  for 

a.  It  is  unsupported. 

b.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  proved  context 

c.  At  the  worst  it  is  ambiguous. 

D.  The  evidence  in  Gordon's  favor  is  very  strong,  for 

1.  Mr.  Middleton,  who  was  a  close  observer  of  all  the  facts, 
testifies  that  Gordon  did  not  take  the  initiative  in  as- 
sembling the  body,  and 

2.  He  further  testifies  that  Gordon  at  no  time  used  in- 
flammatory language. 

3.  Many  other  persons  could  testify  to  the  same  eflFect. 

E.  The  charge  that  Gordon  should  have  foreseen  the  disastrous 
results  of  a  meeting  is  baseless,  for 

I.    The  Government  did  not  foresee  them. 
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F.  The  charge  that  the  Association's  peaceful  attitude  was  de- 
ceitful was  baseless,  for 

I.    No  one  of  iht  signers  of  the  petition  was  a  suspicious 
character. 

G.  The  charge  that  Gordon  was  responsible  because  the  mob 
wore  blue  cockades  is  baseless,  for 

1.  The  mob  had  no  authority  for  wearing  thenu 

2.  If  members  of  the  Association  were  in  the  mob  they 
must  have  used  violence  without  previous  intent 

H.  The  charge  that  Gordon's  attitude  was  deceitful  and  that  he 
really  intended  violence  is  baseless,  for 

1.  The  multitude  was  unarmed. 

2.  When  he  was  informed  that  violent  men  had  tried  to 
associate  themselves  with  it,  he  tried  to  disband  it 

3.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  Government  in  allaying 
disorder. 

4.  He  worked  with  the  Government  in  preventing  disorder. 
I.    The  charge  that  he  granted  protection  is  not  incriminating, 

for 

1.  It  does  not  imply  guilt. 

2.  Mr.  Fisher  did  this  also,  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
charge  against  him  as  having  merely  done  his  duty. 

(Summary) 
This  very  earnestly  reiterates  the  matter  of  the  analysis,  in  dif- 
ferent terms,  showing  what  must  be  proved,  in  order  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  Gordon.  The  evidence  is  then  summarized,  and  the  speech 
closes  with  persuasive  remarks.  This  closing  work  is  more  spe- 
cifically indicated  by  the  following  headings: 

A.  The  Crown,  to  prove  Gordon 'guilty  of  treason,  would  have  to 
show  that  the  Protestant  Association  under  his  leadership 
tried  not  only  to  persuade  Parliament  but  actually  to  coerce 
it  by  hostile  rebellious  force ;  and  also  that  he  tried  to  inflame 
the  mob  to  acts  of  violence. 

B.  To  support  this  charge  the  most  incontrovertible  proof  is  nec- 
essary. 

C.  The  proof  offered  by  the  Crown  in  support  of  this  charge  is 
totally  inadequate. 

D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  Gordon  is  so 
strong  that  the  Solicitor-General  cannot  overthrow  it 
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(Conclusion) 
A,    Gordon  is,  therefore,  free  from  the  charge  brought  against 
him. 

In  the  foregoing  brief,  the  evidence  can  be  tabulated  much 
more  minutely,  but  enough  has  been  given  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  the  main  ideas  to  one  another  and  the  place  o*f  the 
subordinate  evidence. 

It  is  manifest,  also,  that  in  those  cases  where  the  simpler 
argumentative  structure  (see  p.  400),  is  possible,  the  same 
method  of  showing  the  relation  of  evidence  to  proposition  can 
be  employed.  The  Erskine  brief  is  introduced  to  show  the 
"  brief  "  method,  quite  as  much  as  to  illustrate  the  structure 
of  a  particular  argument. 

Style  in  argumentation.  The  foregoing  brief  shows  not 
only  the  structure  of  a  particular  argument,  the  possible  divi- 
sions thereof,  and  the  value  of  the  "  brief,"  it  also  may  be 
made  to  illustrate  the  question  of  style,  that  is  to  say,  the 
difference  between  the  skeleton  of  the  ideas  and  these  same 
ideas  as  framed  into  actual  discourse.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  briefs  are  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they  show  the  facts 
more  concisely,  revealing  the  essential  things  devoid  of  orna- 
ment. Evidently,  the  same  skeleton  of  facts  might  be  dec- 
orated in  a  great  variety  of  manners,  according  to  the  occa- 
sion, the  personality  of  the  writer,  and  the  effects  that  he 
wished  to  convey.  Therefore,  what  applies  to  the  style  of 
one  argument  will  not  necessarily  apply  to  another,  but  it  may 
be  convenient  to  quote  at  length  a  passage  from  Erskine's 
speech  to  show  how  different  it  actually  was  from  the  dry 
presentation  of  the  same  ideas.  Let  us  take  the  examination 
of  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  witness  Hay  (C,  i,  a  and  b). 
This  is  the  way  that  Erskine  actually  handled  it : 

This  will  fully  appear  hereafter;  but  let  us  first  attend  to  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

The  first  witness  to  support  this  prosecution  is  William  Hay 
—  a  bankrupt  in  fortune  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be,  and  I 
am  afraid  he  is  a  bankrupt  in  conscience.    Such  a  scene  of  im- 
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pudent,  ridiculous  inconsistency  would  have  utterly  destroyed  his 
credibility  in  the  most  trifling  civil  suit;  and  I  am,  therefore, 
almost  ashamed  to  remind  you  of  his  evidence,  when  I  reflect  that 
you  will  never  suffer  it  to  glance  across  your  minds  on  this  solemn 
occasion. 

This  man,  whom  I  may  now,  without  offense  or  slander,  point 
out  to  you  as  a  dark  Popish  spy,  who  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  London  Association  to  pervert  their  harmless  purposes,  con- 
scious that  the  discovery  of  his  character  would  invalidate  all  his 
testimony,  endeavored  at  first  to  conceal  the  activity  of  his  zeal, 
by  denying  that  he  had  seen  any  of  the  destructive  scenes  im- 
puted to  the  Protestants.  Yet,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  it  came 
out,  by  his  own  confession,  that  there  was  hardly  a  place,  public 
or  private,  where  Riot  had  erected  her  standard,  in  which  he  had 
not  been;  nor  a  house,  prison,  or  chapel  that  was  destroyed,  to 
the  demolition  of  which  he  had  not  been  a  witness.  He  was  at 
Newgate,  the  Fleet,  at  Langdale's,  and  at  Coleman  Street;  at  the 
Sardinian  Ambassador's,  and  in  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  What  took  him  to  Coachmakers'  Hall?  He  went 
there,  as  he  told  us,  to  watch  their  proceedings,  because  he  ex- 
pected no  good  from  them;  and  to  justify  his  prophecy  of  evil, 
he  said,  on  his  examination  by  the  Crown,  that,  as  early  as  De- 
cember, he  had  heard  some  alarming  republican  language.  What 
language  did  he  remember?  "Why,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  was  called  only  Harry  Dundas ! "  Finding  this  too 
ridiculous  for  so  grave  an  occasion,  he  endeavored  to  put  some 
words  about  the  breach  of  the  King's  coronation  oath  into  the 
prisoner's  mouth,  as  proceeding  from  himself;  which  it  is  no- 
torious he  read  out  of  an  old  Scotch  book,  published  near  a  cen- 
tury ago,  on  the  abdication  of  King  James  the  Second. 

Attend  to  his  cross-examination.  He  was  sure  he  had  seen  Lord 
George  Gordon  at  Greenwood's  room  in  January;  but  when  Mr. 
Kenyon,  who  knew  Lord  George  had  never  been  there,  advised 
him  to  recollect  himself,  he  desired  to  consult  his  notes.  First, 
he  is  positively  sure,  from  his  memory,  that  he  had  seen  him 
there;  then  he  says,  he  cannot  trust  his  memory  without  referring 
to  his  papers.  On  looking  at  them,  they  contradict  him;  and  he 
then  confesses  that  he  never  saw  Lord  George  Gordon  at  Green- 
wood's room  in  January,  when  his  note  was  taken,  nor  at  any 
other  time.    But  why  did  he  take  notes?    He  said  it  was  be- 
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cause  he  foresaw  what  would  happen.  How  fortunate  the  Crown 
is,  gentlemen,  to  have  such  friends  to  collect  evidence  by  anticipa- 
tion! When  did  he  begin  to  take  notes?  He  said,  on  the  21st 
of  February,  which  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  alarmed  at 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  although,  not  a  minute  before,  he 
had  been  reading  a  note  taken  at  Greenwood's  room  in  January, 
and  had  sworn  that  he  had  attended  their  meetings,  from  appre- 
hensions of  consequences,  as  early  as  December. 

Mr.  Kenyon,  who  now  saw  him  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  false- 
hood, and  suspecting  his  notes  to  have  been  a  villainous  fabrica- 
tion to  give  the  show  of  correctness  to  his  evidence,  attacked  him 
with  a  shrewdness  for  which  he  was  wholly  unprepared.  You 
remember  the  witness  had  said  that  he  always  took  notes  when 
he  attended  any  meetings  where  he  expected  their  deliberations 
might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  "  Give  me  one 
instance,"  says  Mr.  Kenyon,  "  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life, 
where  you  ever  took  notes  before."  Poor  Mr,  Hay  was  thunder- 
struck; the  sweat  ran  down  his  face,  and  his  countenance  bespoke 
despair  —  not  recollection:  "Sir,  I  must  have  an  instance;  tell 
me  when  and  where?"  Gentlemen,  it  was  now  too  late;  some 
instance  he  was  obliged  to  give,  and,  as  it  was  evident  to  every- 
body that  he  had  one  still  to  choose,  I  think  he  might  have  chosen 
a  better.  "He  had  taken  notes  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  six-and-twenty  years  before!"  What!  did 
he  apprehend  dangerous  consequences  from  the  deliberations  of 
the  grave  elders  of  the  Kirk?  Were  they  levying  war  against 
the  King?  At  last,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  say  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  intelligence  he  had  collected,  the  spy  stood  con- 
fessed indeed.  At  first  he  refused  to  tell,  saying  he  was  his  friend, 
and  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  him  up;  and  when  forced 
at  last  to  speak,  it  came  out  to  be  Mr.  Butler,  a  gentleman  univer- 
sally known,  and  who,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  may  be  sure 
never  employed  him,  or  any  other  spy,  because  he  is  a  man  every 
way  respectable,  but  who  certainly  is  not  only  a  Papist,  but  the 
person  who  was  employed  in  all  their  proceedings,  to  obtain  the 
late  indulgences  from  Parliament  He  said  Mr.  Butler  was  his 
particular  friend,  yet  professed  himself  ignorant  of  his  religion. 
I  am  sure  he  could  not  be  desired  to  conceal  it.  Mr.  Butler  makes 
no  secret  of  his  religion.  It  is  no  reproach  to  any  man  who  lives 
the  life  he  does.     But  Mr.  Hay  thought  it  of  moment  to  his  own 
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credit  in  the  cause,  that  he  himself  might  be  thought  a  Protestant, 
unconnected  with  Papists,  and  not  a  Popish  spy. 

So  ambitious,  indeed,  was  the  miscreant  of  being  useful  in  this 
odious  character,  through  every  stage  of  the  cause,  that,  after 
staying  a  little  in  St  George's  Fields,  he  ran  home  to  his  own 
house  in  St  Dunstan,'s  church-yard,  and  got  upon  the  leads,  where 
he  swore  he  saw  the  very  same  man  carrying  the  very  same  Hag 
he  had  seen  in  the  fields.  Gentlemen,  whether  the  petitioners  em- 
ployed the  same  standard-man  through  the  whole  course  of  their 
peaceable  procession  is  certainly  totally  immaterial  to  the  cause, 
but  the  circumstance  is  material  to  show  the  wickedness  of  the 
man.  "  How,"  says  Mr.  Kenyon,  "  do  you  know  that  it  was  the 
same  person  you  saw  in  the  fields?  Were  you  acquainted  with 
him?"  "No."  "How  then?"  "Why,  he  looked  liked  a 
brewer's  servant"  Like  a  brewer's  servant t  "What,  were  they 
not  all  in  their  Sunday's  clothes?"  "Oh I  yes,  they  were  all 
in  their  Sunday's  clothes."  "Was  the  man  with  the  flag  then 
alone  in  the  dress  of  his  trade  ? "  "  No."  "  Then  how  do  you 
know  he  was  a  brewer's  servant  ?  "  Poor  Mr,  Hay  I  —  nothing  but 
sweat  and  confusion  again!  At  last,  after  a  hesitation,  which 
everybody  thought  would  have  ended  in  his  running  out  of  court, 
he  said,  "  he  knew  him  to  be  a  brewer's  servant,  because  there  was 
something  particular  in  the  cut  of  his  coat,  the  cut  of  his  breeches, 
and  the  cut  of  his  stockings!" 

You  see,  gentlemen,  by  what  strange  means  villainy  is  detected. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  escaped  from  me,  but  he  sunk  under  that 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  which  ability,  without  long  habits,  does 
not  provide.  Gentlemen,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  forget,  when- 
ever you  see  a  man  about  whose  apparel  there  is  anything  par- 
ticular, to  set  him  down  for  a  brewer's  servant. 

Mr.  Hay  afterward  went  to  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  took  him  there?  He  thought  himself  in  danger;  and  there- 
fore, says  Mr.  Kenyon,  you  thrust  yourself  voluntarily  into  the 
very  center  of  danger.  That  would  not  do.  Then  he  had  a  par- 
ticular friend,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the  lobby,  and  whom  he 
apprehended  to  be  in  danger.  "Sir,  who  was  that  particular 
friend?  Out  with  it  Give  us  his  name  instantly."  All  in  con- 
fusion again.  Not  a  word  to  say  for  himself;  and  the  name  of 
this  person  who  had  the  honor  of  Mr.  Hay's  friendship  will  prob- 
ably remain  a  secret  forever. 
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The  style  of  the  foregoing  might  be  called  forensic  or 
oratorical  to  distinguish  it  from  the  quieter  forms  of  argu- 
mentative style.  In  any  event,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  besides 
its  naturalness  to  the  speaker,  any  style  in  argument,  like  style 
elsewhere,  aims  to  give  to  the  meaning  the  greatest  clearness 
that  it  will  bear,  and  if  the  matter  is  of  a  persuasive  character, 
of  interest  and  force  also.  Hence  the  characteristics  of  style 
in  argument  do  not  really  differ  from  the  characteristics  of 
good  style  elsewhere.  There  is  no  specific  style  in  argumenta- 
tion apart  from  the  circumstances  and  the  facts  to  be  pre- 
sented. If  argument  deals,  as  frequently,  with  narration  or 
exposition,  the  style  will  aim  to  present  facts  of  whatever  kind 
as  well  as  possible. 

Smnmary;  practical  applications  and  suggestions.  Ar- 
gumentation, that  form  of  writing  which  deals  with  the  estab- 
lishing of  belief  or  of  ways  of  conduct,  implies  a  choice,  a 
question  with  two  sides.  The  results  are  established  by  a 
system  of  comparisons.  Ordinarily,  the  matters  to  be  argued 
about  are  referred  in  a  simple  and  informal  way  to  one's  de- 
sires, to  one's  notions  of  duty,  justice,  expedience,  and  interest, 
but  they  may  also  be  made  matters  of  very  formal  treatment, 
and  that  treatment  may  call  for  much  analysis  and  elaboration. 
In  any  event,  argument  depends  on  evidence,  that  is,  on  ac- 
cepted fact  derived  from  human  experience  and  knowledge. 
Argumentation,  then,  is  constantly  adding  to  the  store  of 
facts  in  the  world  by  referring  to  other  facts,  rather  than 
by  observation.  In  argument  it  is  of  especial  importance 
that  these  facts  be  rightly  applied  to  one  another;  failure 
to  make  good  application  results  in  fallacy,  of  which  there 
are  many  instances  in  the  world,  and  against  which  it  is  a 
matter  of  chief  concern  to  be  on  one's  guard.  The  best 
method  of  argumentation  is  probably  the  exposition  of  the 
diverse  points  of  view  or  the  diverse  bodies  of  fact,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  reasons  for  preferring  one  set  to  another, 
but  in  certain  instances  the  more  elaborate  structure  of  a 
formal  movement  through  masses  of  fact  that  has  been  de- 
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scribed  is  preferable.  Good  style  in  argumentation  is  amen- 
able to  the  same  restrictions  as  good  style  in  any  discourse; 
it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  standards  of  the 
English  language,  it  should  aim,  within  the  limits  of  good 
usage,  to  express  the  ideas  with  which  it  deals  in  as  clear  a 
manner  as  possible  and  with  such  force  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  the  occasion. 

In  argument  that  requires  any  care,  several  things  should 
be  done.  Those  of  most  practical  importance  would  seem 
to  be  (i)  to  read  in  order  to  tmderstand  the  meaning  of  the 
question  under  discussion,  and  herein  Gibbon's  practice,  as 
described  in  the  Memoirs  (cf.  p.  34,  ante),  is  of  great  use 
in  the  sharpening  of  one's  intellect.  Again,  (2)  make  a  cast 
of  the  kind  of  proof  of  which  a  proposition  is  susceptible. 
(3)  Read  widely  in  likely  places  for  facts  bearing  on  the 
various  points  of  your  proof.  (4)  Classify  what  you  note  by 
way  of  available  evidence  tmder  proper  heads.  (5)  Dis- 
criminate carefully  between  facts  of  observation  and  testi- 
mony, on  the  one  hand,  and  inferences  and  opinions  on  the 
other.  (6)  Jot  down  exact  references  for  what  you  read,  in 
order  to  be  able  always  to  refer  to  evidence  definitely.  (7) 
Above  all,  one  might  almost  add,  do  not  startle  at  general  and 
vague  question-begging  terms  and  metaphors,  the  common 
stock  in  trade  of  political  oratory,  as  "  tendency  toward  social- 
ism," "paralyze  our  trade,"  "empty  the  full  dinner-pail," 
"encroachment  of  labor,"  "menace  of  the  trusts,"  for  these 
phrases  are  likely  to  assume  points  at  issue,  and  assuredly  do 
stand  in  need  of  analysis.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a 
common  sense  view  of  such  matters,  should  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  study  of  Mill  and  Bentham,  of  which  latter 
writer  The  Book  of  Fallacies  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
instruction  in  common  sense. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Draw  up  a  list  of  the  argumentative  discourses  that  you 
have  heard  during  the  day,  and  make  some  classification  of  them 
by  purpose,  bearing,  evidence,  reasoning,  or  in  any  other  way  that 
seems  to  be  descriptive  of  them. 

2.  Show  the  difference  in  meaning  among  the  following  propo- 
sitions or  any  set  of  propositions  having  one  common  term. 
Which  would  be  the  easiest  to  define  and  to  demonstrate? 

1.  The  present  system  of  examinations  at college  should  be 

abolished. 

2.  The  present  system  of  examinations  at college  works  hard- 
ship to  the  student 

3.  The  present  system  of  examinations  at college  does  not 

work  well. 

4.  The  present  system  of  examinations  -at college  is  not  for 

the  best  interests  of college. 

3.  If  you  were  asked  to  collect  material  for  an  argument  on 
each  of  the  following  subjects,  how  should  you  go  about  it? 
Name  indexes  and  reference  books  that  would  be  likely  to  help 
you.  In  what  kind  of  sources  would  most  of  your  material  be 
found?  What  terms  would  need  to  be  defined?  How  should  you 
go  about  getting  the  necessary  definitions? 

1.  Is  it  wise  for  a  Barnard  student  to  travel  two  hours  each  day 
for  the  sake  of  living  at  home? 

2.  Did  Calhoun  interpret  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  cor- 
rectly? 

3.  Should  advertising  by  bill-boards  be  prohibited  ? 

4.  Should  New  York  City  own  model  tenements? 

5.  Is  it  justifiable  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  expose 
himself  to  personal  danger  in  hunting  or  travel? 

4.  What  sorts  of  evidence  would  you  probably  use  in  deciding 
each  of  the  following  questions?  In  other  words,  what  facts  in 
connection  with  each  would  you  try  to  ascertain  before  forming 
an  opinion?  Indicate  briefly  but  definitely  the  line  of  argument 
which  you  would  adopt  in  proving  the  affirmative  or  the  negative 
of  the  questions. 

1.  Does  Harvard  attract  older  students  than  Yale? 

2.  Was  the  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia  for  the  best  interests  of 
civilization? 
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3.  Should  James  Jones  elect  Mathematics  rather  than  Italian? 

4.  Is  Poe  the  greatest  literary  genius  America  has  produced? 

5.  Will  Matthew  Arnold  live  as  a  poet? 

6.  Is  it  expedient  for  New  York  City  to  own  and  operate  a  munici- 
pal lighting  plant? 

7.  Is  the  principle  of  Prohibition  right? 

8.  Drunkenness  in  the  United  States  Army  has  increased  since  the 
abolition  of  the  army  canteen. 

9.  The  best  poetry  has  a  power  of  ennobling,  elevating,  and  sus- 

taining us  as  nothing  else  can. 

5.  What  kinds  of  argimient  would  be  useful  in  the  following 
subjects?  In  other  words,  by  what  methods  should  you  reason 
from  evidence  to  conclusions : 

1.  Was  Luther  responsible  for  the  Peasants'  Revolt? 

2.  Did  Sir  Philip  Francis  write  the  "Junius"  Letters? 

3.  Should  senators  be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote? 

4.  Should  a  voter  ever  abstain  from  voting  when  able  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  polls? 

5.  Has  athletic  success  an  eflfect  on  the  attendance  at  colleges? 

6.  Do  the  women  of  Massachusetts  desire  the  suffrage? 

7.  Should  saloons  be  closed  on  Sunday? 

8.  Can  the  historical  novel  adequately  represent  the  life  of  the 
past? 

9.  Is  Thackeray  a  greater  novelist  than  Dickens? 

la    Will  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  exceed  the  estimates? 

6.  How  much  knowledge  of  the  following  questions  is  nec- 
essary for  an  adequate  analysis: 

1.  Was  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  justifiable? 

2.  Was  the  occupation  by  Italy  of  Tripoli  justifiable? 

3.  Were  the  missionaries  responsible  for  the  Boxer  outbreak  in 
China? 

4.  Is  compulsory  vaccination  justifiable? 

5.  Are  trusts  beneficial? 

6.  Was  Margaret  Fuller's  estimate  of  Longfellow  just? 

7.  Analyze  the  following  statements  and  propositions: 

1.  Few  men  of  any  generation  can  be  great  authors  because  few 
men  have  ideas  that  interest  large  bodies  of  people. 

2.  With  consistency  the  great  mind  has  simply  nothing  to  do. 

3.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  failure  in  business  was  a  good  thing  because 
it  led  to  the  display  of  his  heroic  spirit. 
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4.  America  is  heir  to  all  the  ages. 

5.  Anarchy  should  be  swept  away. 

6.  Self-sacrifice  enables  us  to  sacrifice  other  people  without  blush- 
ing. 

7.  Men  are  wise,  not  in  proportion  to  their  experience,  but  to 
their  capacity  for  experience. 

8.  If  we  could  learn  from  experience,  the  stones  of  London  would 
be  wiser  than  the  wisest  men. 

9.  In  an  ugly  and  unhappy  world,  the  richest  man  can  produce 
nothing  but  unhappiness. 

10.  A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds. 

11.  The  fact  that  state  ownership  of  railroads  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  United  States  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  state 
ownership  in  Italy  has  failed. 

N.  B.  In  analyzing  the  foregoing  quotations,  a  student  will  be 
aided  by  trying  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  terms.  The 
propositions  usually  "depend  on  what  you  mean,"  but,  in  addi- 
tion, one  or  two  have  no  logic  to  stand  on,  arc  based  on  as- 
sumptions. 

8.  Test  the  following  "  brief  "  arguments,  with  view  especially 
to  noting  any  fallacious  connection  between  evidence  and  conclu- 
sion or  any  undue  vagueness  in  the  statement  of  evidence: 

I.    Government  ownership  of  railroads  would  not  give  infinite  op- 
portunity for  political  corruption,  for 
A.    The  appointing  power  could  be  abolished  by  the  rigid 
civil  service  reform  (Ref.  Bliss,  The  Encyclopedia  of  So^ 
cial  Reform,  p.  1174). 
6.    Railroads  could  not  possibly  be  more  in  politics  than  at 
the  present  time  (Ref.  R.  T.  Ely,  The  Independent,  August 
21,  1890). 
II.    The  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was  not  justifiable  po- 
litically, for 
A.    It  precipitated  the  war  with  Spain. 
6.    It  did  not  remove  all  claimants  to  the  throne,  for 

I.    Mary*s  rights  were  transferred  to  her  son  James, 
C.    It  was  not  the  only  solution,  for 

I.    Mary  could  have  been  sent  to  France. 

III.  The  execution  of  Mary  was  not  morally  justifiable,  for 

A.    It  was  an  indignity  to  royalty. 

IV.  The  claim  that  ownership  of  the  railroads  by  the  United  States 
government  would  cost  the  people  too  much  is  not  defensible,  for 

A.    In  Prussia  the  financial  success  of  government  ownership 
has  surpassed  anticipation. 
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V.    Railroads  would  not  be  incapable  of  progressive  improvement 
under  government  ownership,  for 
A.    It  has  been  tried  in  Belgium  and  Germany  with  success. 
VI,    The  actual  result  on  the  discipline  of  the  army  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  from  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  canteen  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  morality  of  the  can- 
teen, for 
A.    The  abolition  of  the  canteen  injures  the  morals  of  the 
army  in  two  ways   (Ref.  George  Kennan,  Outlook,  Jan. 
I,  1901;  p.  736),  for 

1.  It  tends  to  keep  from  enlistment  men  who  resent 
being  put  under  bondage. 

2,  It  drives  those  who  enter  to  seek  for  social  com- 
panionship in  places  without  the  camp,  the  social 
atmosphere  of  which  is  vitiating  and  degrading  (Ref. 
ibid,). 

VII.    Though  Steele  left  college  without  a  degree,  this  was  not  to 
his  discredit,  for 

A.  It  was  not  at  all  unusual  at  that  time  (Ref.  G.  A.  Aitkin, 
Life  of  Steele,  Vol.  I,  p.  43). 

B.  His  university  career  had  been  respectable  if  not  brilliant 
(Austin  Dobson,  Miscellanies,  p.  61). 

C.  It  was  a  credit  to  Steele  to  rise  to  the  place  he  held  in 
literature  and  politics  after  the  cutting  short  of  his  edu- 
cation. 

VIII.    It  is  morally  right  for  the  Government  to  allow  the  sale  of  light 
wine  and  beer  in  the  canteen,  for 
A.    Whether  drinking  is  wrong  or  not  depends  on  the  time, 
the  place,  the  circumstances,  and  the  person  (Ref.  Public 
Opinion,  vol.  xxx,  Jan.  17,  1901 ) ,  for 

1.  Each  person  is  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  circumstances. 

2.  The  soldier  is  entitled  in  this  respect  to  the  same  lib- 
erty which  most  communities  accord  to  others  (Ref. 
Outlook,  Feb.,  1901),  for 

a.  He  has  a  right  to  his  club. 

b.  He  has  a  right  to  decide  what  he  will  eat  and 
drink  at  his  club. 

IX.    The  immigrants  lower  the  standard  of  living,  for 

A.    The  number  of  paupers  in  the  United  States  is  greatly 
increased  through  them. 
X.    Further  restriction  of  immigration  would,  theoretically,  be  prac- 
ticable, for 
A.    Further  restriction  has  always  been  practicable  in  the 
United  States  in  the  past. 
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XI.    The  immigrants  are  a  social  menace  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for 

A.  They  form  absolutely  foreign  colonies  in  our  cities. 

B.  The  tendency  of  immigrants  throughout  the  United  States, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  statistics,  is  to  intermingle 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  natives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  intermarry  very  seldom. 

9.  Comment  at  length  on  the  following  passages,  stating 
whether  they  seem  to  you  argumentatively  sound  or  unsound,  and 
why.    Other  passages  will  be  found  on  pages  116-139  and  159-172. 

1.  But  the  most  potent  evil  effect  upon  men  resulting  from 
women's  wage-earning  is  described  in  a  letter  by  a  working  woman 
in  Rhode  Island  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor :  "  Because  women 
will  work  for  less  pay  than  men,  all  about  me  they  are  employed  to 
the  exclusion  of  men.  I  often  see  the  wife  and  mother  at  work, 
while  the  husband  walks  the  streets  unemployed,  manly  pride  gone, 
home  and  children  neglected." 

At  once  it  will  be  urged  by  advocates  of  woman's  right  to  all 
work  that  doubtless  the  lack  of  employment  of  the  man  was  the 
occasion  of  the  woman's  going  to  work.  Perhaps,  but  it  neverthe- 
less should  be  made  clear  to  woman  that  nothing  but  eventual  dis- 
aster results  from  such  a  course;  that  it  is  better  even  for  the 
family  to  suffer  want  than  to  entail  upon  the  man  the  degradation 
of  character  imposed  upon  him  when  he  becomes  dependent  upon 
a  woman's  earnings  for  support. 

2.  A  recent  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
entitled  "  Sex  in  Industry,"  furnishes  an  instructive  resume  of  the 
extent  to  which  self-support  is  carried  by  the  women  of  that  State. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  gainful  workers  of  Massachusetts,  or  a 
little  more  than  300,000  out  of  1,000,000,  are  women.  Their  num- 
bers have  increased  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of  female  children  at  work  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  rate  of  industrial  increase  has  been  least, 
however,  in  those  professions  and  industries  which  were  the  first  to 
be  entered  by  women.  In  domestic  service  the  increase  has  been 
less  than  30  per  cent.,  in  factories  28  per  cent,  and  in  teaching  about 
35  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  women  partners  and  stock- 
holders, and  40  per  cent,  in  the  professional  classes. 

In  commenting  on  the  above  figures  a  woman  said  yesterday: 
"Taken  by  themselves,  these  figures,  while  interesting,  would 
indicate  little  more  than  that  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  women 
were  supporting  themselves  either  from  necessity  or  choice.    But, 
27 
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coupled  with  the  statistics  for  births,  deaths  and  divorces  for  the 
same  period,  they  indicate  a  social  tendency  which  seems  nothing 
less  than  deplorable. 

**  In  the  last  ten  years  the  marriage  rate  has  dropped  in  Massa- 
chusetts from  nineteen  to  seventeen  per  thousand.  During  the  last 
five  years  the  birth  rate  has  fallen  off  perceptibly.  The  figures  for 
divorces  indicate  that  the  women  who  are  entitled  to  write  the 
obnoxious  initials  'D.  C./  after  their  names  have  increased  from 
one  in  twenty-eight  marriages  to  one  in  eighteen  marriages. 

**  While  the  growing  tendency  of  women  to  industrial  independ- 
ence subjects  them  to  many  hardships  and  annoyances,  the  effect 
upon  society  as  a  whole,  at  least  so  far  as  the  one  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts may  be  accepted  as  typical  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  salutary.  It  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  if  the  crowding  of  women  into  trades,  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions results  in  a  reduction  of  the  marriage  and  birth  rates  and 
the  encouragement  of  divorce,  or,  if  it  only  accompanies  these,  the 
effect  upon  the  community  as  a  whole  is  eviL" 

10.  Analyze  such  arguments  as  are  contained  in  the  following 
essays,  by  showing  the  gist  of  the. thesis  and  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  it.*« 

1.  R.  L.  Stevenson:    An  Apology  for  Idlers, 

2.  Charles  Kingsley's  argument  for  the  existence  of  Water  Babies. 

3.  Edmund  Burke :    Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 

4.  Jonathan  Swift:    The  Conduct  of  the  Allies, 

5.  Matthew  Arnold:    Sweetness  and  Light, 

6.  R.  W.  Emerson:    Self -Reliance, 

7.  T.  H.  Huxley:    On  a  Piece  of  Chalk, 

8.  George  Bernard  Shaw :    The  Perfect  Wagnerite, 

9.  William  James:    The  Will  to  Believe. 

10.    Henry  W.  Beecher:    The  Liverpool  Speech, 

11.  In  what  sense  are  such  articles  and  books  as  the  following 
to  be  regarded  as  arguments?  What,  in  other  words,  do  they 
demonstrate? 

*®  Several  of  these  essays  will  be  found  in  Baker's  Specimens  of  Argu- 
mentation and  in  Carpenter  and  Brewster's  Modem  English  Prose. 
The  specific  references  are :  i.  Virginihus  Puerisque,  2,  Water  Babies, 
3.  Works.  4.  Works:  Tracts  written  in  defense  of  the  Harley  ad- 
ministration. 5.  Culture  and  Anarchy,  chap.  i.  6.  Essays,  First  Series, 
7,  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Reviews,  8.  The  Perfect  Wagnerite. 
g.  The  Will  to  Believe,  and  other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy,  la 
Baker,  p.  154. 
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Jonathan  Swift:    The  Battle  of  the  Books. 

H.  B.  Stowe :    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 

Edmund  Burke :    A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

H.  D.  Thoreau :    Walden. 

H.  Ibsen:    An  Enemy  of  the  People. 

G.  B.  Shaw:    Candida, 

H.  G.  Wells :    The  New  Machiavelli. 

la.  Arrange  the  following  pieces  of  argument  in  *'  brief  form," 
as  a  portion  of  a  discussion,  correlating  them  very  carefully. 
Change  the  order  of  ideas  and  condense  the  phrasing  so  far  as  is 
necessary. 

I.  We  used  to  talk,  some  of  us,  about  the  horrors  of  Anderson- 
villa,  and  other  things  that  were  done  during  the  Civil  War.  We 
hope,  all  of  us,  never  to  hear  them  mentioned  again.  But  is  there 
anything  in  them  worse  than  that  which  an  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  Array,  vouched  for  by  a  Senator  on  this  floor,  from  personal 
knowledge,  as  a  man  of  the  highest  honor  and  veracity,  writes  about 
the  evils  of  these  reconcentrado  camps  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 
Now  all  this  cost,  all  these  young  men  gone  to  their  graves,  all 
these  wrecked  lives,  all  this  national  dishonor,  the  repeal  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  overthrow  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  placed  by  its  author,  the  devasta- 
tion of  provinces,  the  shooting  of  captives,  the  torture  of  prisoners 
and  of  unarmed  and  peaceful  citizens,  the  hanging  men  up  by  the 
thumbs,  the  carloads  of  maniac  soldiers  that  you  bring  home  are 
all  because  you  would  not  tell  and  will  not  tell  now  whether  you 
mean  in  the  future  to  stand  on  the  principles  which  you  and  your 
fathers  always  declared  in  the  past 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  says  it  is  not  wise  to  declare  what  we 
will  do  at  some  future  time.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  ask  you 
to  declare  what  you  will  do  at  some  future  time.  We  ask  you  to 
declare  an  eternal  principle  good  at  the  present  time  and  good  at 
all  times.  We  ask  you  to  reaffirm  it,  because  the  men  most  clamor- 
ous in  support  of  what  you  are  doing  deny  it  That  principle,  if 
you  act  upon  it,  prevents  you  from  crushing  out  a  weak  nation, 
because  of  your  fancied  interest  now  or  hereafter.  It  prevents  you 
from  undertaking  to  judge  what  institutions  are  fit  for  other  nations 
on  the  poor  plea  that  you  are  the  strongest.  We  are  asking  you 
at  least  to  go  no  further  than  to  declare  what  you  would  not  do 
now  or  hereafter,  and  the  reason  for  declaring  it  is  that  half  of  you 
declare  you  will  hold  this  people  in  subjection  and  the  other  half 
on  this  matter  are  dumb.  You  declared  what  you  would  not  do 
at  some  future  time  when  you  all  voted  that  you  would  not  take 
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Cuba  against  the  will  of  her  people,  did  you  not?  We  ask  you  to 
declare  not  at  what  moment  you  will  get  out  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  but  <mly  on  what  eternal  principle  you  will  act,  in  them  or 
out  of  them.  Such  declarations  arc  made  in  all  history.  They  are 
made  in  every  important  treaty  between  nations. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  itself  but  a  declaration 
of  what  this  country  will  do  and  what  it  will  not  do  in  all  future 
times.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  it  have  the  practical 
meaning  it  has  had  for  a  hundred  years,  is  a  declaration  of  what 
this  country  would  do  through  all  future  times.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, to  which  sixteen  republics  south  of  us  owe  their  life  and 
their  safety,  was  a  declaration  to  mankind  of  what  we  would  do 
in  all  future  time.  Among  all  the  shallow  pretenses  of  imperialism 
this  statement  that  we  will  not  say  what  we  will  do  in  the  future 
is  the  most  shallow  of  all.  Was  there  ever  such  a  flimsy  pretext 
flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  American  people  as  that  of  gentlemen 
who  say,  "  If  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  or  all  other 
nations  together  attempt  to  overthrow  the  independence  of  any  peo- 
ple to  the  south  of  us  in  this  hemisphere,  we  will  fight  and  prevent 
them,"  and  at  the  same  time  think  it  dishonorable  to  declare  whether 
we  will  ever  overthrow  the  independence  of  a  weaker  nation  in 
another  hemisphere? 

2.  Gentlemen  fear  that,  if  we  provide  a  marine,  it  will  produce 
collisions  with  foreign  nations,  plunge  us  into  war,  and  ultimately 
overturn  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
foreign  collision,  you  had  better  abandon  the  ocean,  surrender  all 
your  commerce,  give  up  all  your  prosperity.  It  is  the  thing  pro- 
tected, not  the  instrument  of  protection,  that  involves  you  in  war. 
Commerce  engenders  collision,  collision  war,  and  war,  the  argu- 
ment supposes,  leads  to  despotism.  Would  the  counsels  of  that 
statesman  be  deemed  wise  who  would  recommend  that  the  nation 
should  be  unarmed;  that  the  art  of  war,  the  martial  spirit,  and 
martial  exercises  should  be  prohibited;  who  should  declare,  in 
the  language  of  Othello,  that  the  nation  must  bid  "  farewell  to  the 
neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum,  the 
ear-piercing  fife,  and  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,"  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should  be 
taught  that  the  national  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  a  perpetual 
peace  alone?  No,  sir.  And  yet  every  argument  in  favor  of  a 
power  of  protection  on  land  applies,  in  some  degree,  to  a  power 
of  protection  on  the  sea.  Undoubtedly  a  commerce  void  of  naval 
protection  is  more  exposed  to  rapacity  than  a  guarded  commerce; 
and,  if  we  wish  to  invite  the  continuance  of  the  old  or  the  enact- 
ment of  new  edicts,  let  us  refrain  from  all  exertion  upon  that  ele- 
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ment  where  we  must  operate,  and  where,  in  the  end,  they  must  be 
resisted. 

13.  Write  from  a  brief  already  constructed,  a  fpw  paragraphs 
to  get  as  forcible  and  clear  a  presentation  of  the  matter  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  brief  is  made  from  the  work  of  others,  compare  your 
writing  with  the  original 

14.  Draw  up  briefs  in  either  structure  heretofore  suggested 
from  one  of  the  lists  on  page  25  of  this  voliune.  Write  out  several 
paragraphs  of  the  discussion. 
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CHAPTER  I 

VERSIFICATION 

No  COMPLETE  or  cvcn  adequate  account  of  the  important 
subject  of  versification,  and  still  less  of  poetry,  can  be  given 
in  the  limits  of  these  chapters.  Some  knowledge  of  verse  is 
desirable  for  students,  and  some  practice  in  the  simpler  forms 
is  assuredly  of  value  in  the  acquisition  of  a  good  prose  style. 
By  such  practice  one's  ingenuity  and  one's  vocabulary  are  put 
to  severe  tests.  Here,  then,  is  offered  only  the  most  ele- 
mentary information.  Students  wishing  to  pursue  the  matter 
farther  are  referred  to  the  many  excellent  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  Professor  F.  B.  Gummere*s  A  Handbook  of 
Poetics,  for  a  brief  survey  of  the  theory  and  the  history  of 
the  subject,  and  Professor  R.  L.  Alden's  English  Verse,  for 
its  richness  of  illustrative  material,  may,  without  reflection 
on  the  quality  of  other  good  books,  be  especially  mentioned. 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  The  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verse  and  Ward's  English  Poets  are  the  most  convenient  and 
valuable  anthologies. 

Critical  comment  on  verse  usually  assumes  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  is,  therefore,  likely  to  deal  severely 
with  delinquency  in  "  numbers."  On  the  other  hand,  it  busies 
itself  with  originality  or  "  newness  of  note  "  and  with  stylistic 
vigor  and  delicacy.  Thus  the  criticism  of  correct  verse,  like 
that  of  prose  style,  is  largely  concerned  with  the  additions  that 
are  being  made  to  the  body  of  poetry  and  with  the  comparative 
freshness  and  vigor  of  those  things  which  belong  to  metrics. 
It  will  be  necessary  and  convenient,  therefore,  in  these  chapters 
to  deal  with  the  more  important  technical  aspects  of  verse  — 
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rhythm,  rime,  stanzas,  form  —  and  also  with  certain  matters 
of  style.    The  more  intricate  matters  must  remain  tmtouched. 

Rhythm.  Verse  differs  from  prose  by  reason  of  the  re- 
currence, in  the  former,  of  accented  or  stressed  syllables  at 
such  regular  intervals,  that  a  beat,  or  recurring  rise  and  fall, 
is  set  up;  whereas  prose  rhythm,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests 
no  such  beat,  but  depends  rather  on  unmeasured  groupings 
of  words,  which,  however,  enable  the  eye  or  the  voice  to  pass 
over  them  with  sc«ne  sense  of  smoothness.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  take  up  the  claim  of  quantity,  1.  e.,  of  the  regular 
recurrence  of  long  and  short  syllables,  in  English  verse;  for, 
though  the  matter  has  been  considerably  discussed,  English 
verse  is  mainly  controlled  by  accents.  It  is  evident  that  in 
good  verse  the  important  sentence-accents  and  the  natural 
word-accents  are  also  those  on  which  a  metrical-  or  verse- 
accent  falls ;  otherwise  there  would  be  a  conflict  between  meter 
and  sense.  The  "  fundamental  principle  of  all  Germanic 
verse  "  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Gummere :  "  The  word- 
accent  and  the  verse-accent  must  fall  on  one  and  the  same 
syllable;  and  this  common  accent  consists  in  stress  of  tone!'^ 
The  matter  will  be  best  understood  by  some  further  explana- 
tion of  the  term  meter  and  by  an  examination  of  those  varia- 
tions from  strict  regularity  which  are  the  life  of  verse. 

I.  Meter:  the  foot.  The  verse  unit  is  the  foot,  a  term 
possibly  not  so  applicable  to  modern  as  to  classical  verse; 
hence,  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally,  it  is  quite  as  customary 
to  speak  of  modern  verse  as  having  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
or  more,  accents,  as  to  call  it  verse  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
or  more,  feet.  The  term  foot,  however,  is  convenient  A 
foot  is  a  combination  of  two  or  three  syllables,  of  which  one 
is  accented,  the  others  unaccented.  The  following  feet  arc 
therefore  possible,  and  to  them  the  ancient  names  are  uni- 
formly given  (the  line  —  represents  the  accented,  the  curve  ^ 
the  unaccented  syllable) : 

*  A  Handbook  of  Poetics,  p.  144. 
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(i)     Trochee,——    w,   as   London,   Shakspere,   steamboat, 
running,  oyster,  tumidt. 

(2)  Iamb,x^  — ,  as  New  York,  grimace,  demand,  results. 

(3)  Dactyl,—  sj  s^,  as  Washington,  Cordova,  timorous, 
murmuring,  gardener. 

(4)  Anapest,v/  %j  — ,  as  Aberdeen,  suffragette,  abnegate. 

It  is  possible,  also,  to  recognize^  —  \j,  as  in  Trafalgar,  Wis- 
consin, becoming,  primeval,  but,  in  actual  foot-combinations, 
such  would  be  treated  as  falling  into  another  meter,  or  as  verse 
with  a  so-called  "  feminine  "  ending,  i,  e.,  an  unaccented  sylla- 
ble added  after  the  completion  of  the  foot. 

Now  the  foregoing  words,  read  with  proper  accents,  would 
constitute  regular  verses  and,  looking  at  them  thus,  we  have 
examples  of 

(i)     Trochaic  verse  with  six  accents,  or  trochaic  hexameter. 

(2)  Iambic  verse  with  four  accents,  or  iambic  tetrameter, 
or  octosyllabic  verse. 

(3)  Dactylic  verse  with  five  accents,  or  dactylic  pentameter. 

(4)  Anapestic  verse  with  three  accents,  or  anapestic  trim- 
eter. 

But  these  are  not  good  verses,  for  (i)  they  do  not  make  good 
sense,  even  in  "  murmuring  gardener,"  or  "  demand  results," 
"  Aberdeen  suffragette,"  or  "  running  oyster,"  and  (2)  they 
are  not  very  smooth.    Rather  we  must  turn  to 

(i)     Nobly,  nobly.   Cape   St  Vincent  to  the  northwest  died 
away.     (Browning.) 
Life  of  life,  thy  lips  enkindle.     (Shelley.) 

(2)  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.     (Gray.) 

A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough.     (Fitzgerald.) 

(3)  Matching  their  lily-white  legs  with  the  clothes  that  they 

trod  in  the  washtub.     (Clough.) 
After  the  pangs  of  a  desperate  lover.     (Dry den.) 

(4)  And  it  flows  and  it  flows  with  a  motion.     (O'Shaugh- 

nessy.) 
I  am  monarch  of  all  1^  survey.     (Cowper.) 
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Thus  we  have  four  well-recognized  types  of  beat  in  verse 
and  these  may,  theoretically  at  least,  be  used  in  lines  of  from 
one  to  a  dozen  feet,  though  practically  two  feet  and  eight  feet 
are  the  limits.  By  far  the  most  common  measure  in  English 
is  the  iambic  and  the  most  frequent  number  of  feet  is  four 
or  five. 

2.  Variations.  Verses  of  great  uniformity  in  measure 
tend  quickly  to  become  monotonous,  and  good  versifiers  vary 
their  numbers  in  many  ways,  so  that  it  is  diflBcult  anywhere 
in  English  to  find  a  long  succession  of  lines  that  scan  ac- 
curately on  the  fingers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sense-accent 
of  a  verse  rarely  falls  with  equal  importance  on  the  metrically 
accented  syllables.    Thus  in  Marlowe's  iambic  lines. 

Though  she  be  dead,  yet  let  me  think  she  lives 

And  feed  my  mind,  which  dies  for  want  of  her  (Taniburlaine), 

the  important  words  are  evidently  dead  and  lives  and,  to  a 
slightly  lesser  degree,  think,  mind,  and  her;  though  feed,  dies 
and  want  might  also  be  added  to  this  class.  But  clearly  the 
metrically  accented  syllables  she  and  let  are  rhetorically  of  less 
importance.    Even  more  striking  are  Milton's  lines, 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind  (Paradise  Lost), 

where  on,  metrically  accented,  cannot,  in  sense,  receive  any 
stress  whatever.  There  are  various  counterclaims  in  verse, 
and,  to  quote  Professor  Gummere,  "it  is  the  business  of  the 
poet  to  make  an  eqtiation  of  these  claims,  the  metrical  scheme 
having  the  preference;  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  done  with 
such  art  that  we  feel  no  conflict,  no  clash,  by  so  much  does 
the  poet's  handicraft  approach  perfection."*  Good  verse,  in 
short,  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  regular  beat  of  one  kind  rather 
than  a  relentless  scheme  of  scansion. 

Two  common  types  of  variety  may  be  spoken  of.  One 
consists  in  the  breaking  of  verse  into  grammatical  units  of 

^A  Handbook  of  Poetics,  p.  173. 
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various  lengths,  underlying  which  there  is  apparent,  of  course, 
the  regular  rhythmic  beat  of  whatever  kind.  Hence,  most 
verses  of  any  length  actually  do  break  themselves  into  groups 
not  unlike  the  phrases  of  prose.  There  is  in  verse,  besides 
the  one-two  or  the  one-two-three  beat  of  the  foot,  a  series 
of  pauses  varied  as  to  position  in  the  line.  The  pauses,  for 
example,  in  the  opening  stanza  of  Fitzgerald's  Omar  Khayydm 
may  be  represented  by  single  vertical  lines  for  the  slight  pauses 
and  double  vertical  lines  for  the  stronger  breaks.  Thus: 

Wake !  1 1  For  the  Sun  1 1  who  scattered  |  into  flight 
The  Stars  ||  before  him  1 1  from  the  Field  |  of  Night, 

Drives  Night  |  along  with  them  |  from  Hcav'n,  1 1  and  strikes 
The  Sultan's  Turret  1 1  with  a  Shaft  |  of  Light 

In  reading  these  lines  the  voice  hangs  slightly,  very  slightly, 
at  the  single  lines  —  possibly  a  line  could  be  added  before 
turret  —  and  in  a  very  evident  way  at  the  double  lines. 
Manifestly  these  breakings  do  not  follow  the  metrical  scansion 
at  all  closely,  for  that  scheme  would  accent  such  unimportant 
words  as  for,  from  and  with  —  and  to  do  that  would  be  neither 
sensible  nor  pleasing.  Whatever  the  minor  pauses,  a  distinct 
pause,  called  the  cesura,  comes  somewhere  near  the  middle  of 
the  verse,  usually.  There  is,  as  it  were,  in  verses  of  some 
length,  say  of  four  accents  and  over,  a  slight  rise  amounting 
to  the  intake  of  a  breath  and  a  fall  equal  in  length  to  its 
expulsion.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  first  part  is  said 
while  inhaling;  for  that  would  be  absurd.  Verses  are  merely 
broken  into  groups  of  moderately  uniform  length,  but  this 
break  does  not  necessarily  conform  to  any  division  of  feet 

Such  groupings,  common  in  all  poetry,  are  best  seen  in 
the  so-called  "run-on"  verse;  that  is,  in  which  the  gram- 
matical sense  is  carried  from  one  line  to  another  instead  of 
being  conterminous  with  the  line,  as  in  the  so-called  "end- 
stopt "  verse.  The  latter  form  is  characteristic  of  the  heroic 
couplet  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  but  an  excellent  example  occurs 
in  Shakspere's  sonnet: 
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Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry  — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born. 
And  needless  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity. 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 

(The  World's  Way.) 

Now  there  is  a  manifest  cesural  pause  after  these,  desert, 
nothing,  and  faith,  but  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  much 
stronger.  As  an  illustration  of  "  run-on  "  verse,  note  Keats's, 
(cf.  page  221), 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 
Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  hi^ 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven;  quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 
He  f urleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness  —  to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 

(The  Human  Seasons.) 

Here  the  pauses  at  the  cesura,  very  diversely  placed,  are  evi- 
dently much  stronger  than  the  pauses  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 
Pauses,  again,  in  a  less  constant  way,  keep  the  rigid  metrical 
scheme  from  getting  too  much  the  upper  hand.  A  classical 
instance,  Tennyson's, 

Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea !     (Break,  Break,  Break) 

will  not  scan,  though  true  to  the  ear,  unless  it  is  remembered 
that  pauses  after  each  break  make  up  for  the  lost  syllables. 
So  with  Browning's 

Save  the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  thy  wife  the 
Belle  Aurore.    (HervS  Riel), 

where  France  has  to  be  read  as  a  dissyllable  or  a  pause  made 
to  supply  the  unaccented  syllable  of  the  trochaic  foot  The 
last  example  is  interesting  as  a  verse  that  is  broken  into  four 
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nearly  equal  groups,  but  even  here  the  second  the  belongs  met- 
rically with  wife  and  Belle  Aurore  consists  of  two  trochaic 
feet,  of  which  the  last  syllable  is  missing. 

The  process  of  cutting  off  a  last  light  syllable  is  known  as 
catalexis  and  verses  so  cut  are  called  catalectic.  The  process 
serves  to  introduce  the  other  type  of  variety.  Catalexis  serves 
to  end  a  verse  roundly.  Its  opposite,  anacrusis,  or  the  addition 
of  an  extra  light  syllable,  the  so-called  "  f emmine "  ending, 
tends  to  lighten  verse.  So  Fletcher's  very  common  trick  in 
iambic  pentameter  of  many  successive  lines  with  feminine  end- 
ings, as, 

And  their  best  censure's  sack,  sack  in  abundance, 
or  Scott's  anapests: 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font  reappearing 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  I     (Coronach,) 

In  this  last  quotation  there  may  be  also  noted  the  substi- 
tution of  the  iambs,  the  font,  and  to  Dun,  for  the  customary 
anapests.  That  illustrates  another  way  in  which  verse  is 
varied  —  by  the  occasional  substitution  of  a  different  foot  for 
the  regular  foot  but  not  so  as  to  set  up  another  beat.  Son- 
nets, for  example,  are  in  iambic  pentameter,  but  notice  two 
of  our  most  famous  sonnets,  Shakspere's 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 

and  Milton's 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent,  (On  his  Blindness), 

where  the  first  foot,  in  neither  case,  can  be  scanned  as  an 
jamb  without  horrible  distortion  of  sense  and  sound. 
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Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  varied  foot  occurs  in  the 
so-called  spondee  (i.  e., ),  or  spondaic  verse,  where  (con- 
trary to  "  When  I  consider ")  we  find  successive  heavy  or 
accented  syllables,  as  in  Pope's  famous 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line 

{Essay  on  Criticism), 

where  possibly  every  word  except  and,  oft  and  in  receives  a 
major  accent.  But  one  could  not  read  many  such  verses  on 
end. 

Of  deliberate  changes  in  meter  to  effect  different  sugges- 
tions, Dryden  gives  a  classic  example  in  The  Song  for  St. 
CecUicfs  Day,  as  also  in  Alexander's  Feast.    Note, 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms. 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 

Of  the  thundering  drum 

Cries,  "Hark!  the  foes  come; 
Charge,  charge,  't  is  too  late  to  retreat** 

The  soft  complaining  flute 

In  dying  notes  discovers 

The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers 
Whose  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  lute. 

(5*/.  Cecilia's  Day.) 

The  changes  of  tone  in  these  great  odes  of  Dryden's  are  due 
partly  to  changes  in  the  metrical  beat,  and  also  partly  to  word- 
quality.  This  last  matter  may  best  be  treated  later  in  the 
exercises  on  verse  style. 

Summing  up  this  aspect  of  the  matter  we  may  say  that 
verse  is  described  by  (i)  the  kind  and  (2)  number  of  feet 
in  the  line,  by  (3)  the  use  of  the  cesura  and  other  pauses,  (4) 
by  being  "  end-stopt "  or  "  run-on,"  (5)  by  anacrusis  or  cata- 
lexis  and  by  (6)  the  introduction  of  unusual  feet.    We  have 
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now  to  turn  to  the  binding  together  of  verses  by  tone-quality 
—  i.  e.,  rime,  assonance,  and  alliteration,  by  stanzas,  and  by 
movement. 

The  binding  of  verses.  Verses  are  very  frequently  bound 
into  groups  by  the  recurrence  of  sounds  of  the  same  quality. 
This  binding  is  best  seen  in  rime  and  in  the  recurring  groups 
of  similar  form  known  as  stanzas,  and  two  other  ways,  called 
alliteration  and  assonance,  are  also  recognized.  Verses  with- 
out rime,  assonance,  or  (usually)  stanzas,  are  known  as  blank 
verse,  which  may  evidently  make  use  of  alliteration.  These 
methods  may  be  spoken  of  in  detail. 

I.  Alliteration,  much  less  common  to-day  than  in  the  earlier 
English  poetry  down  to  the  days  of  Langland,  where  it  was 
the  chief  means  of  linking  verse,  is  essentially  a  riming  of  the 
first  syllables  or  opening  sounds  and  initial  letters  of  some  of 
the  more  important  words.     Thus  Langland: 

In  a  somer  seson  .  whan  soft  was  the  sonne, 
I  shope  me  in  shroudes  •  as  I  a  shepe  were. 
In  habite  as  an  heremite  .  unholy  of  workes. 
Went  wyde  in  this  world  .  wondres  to  here. 

(The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.) 

Alliteration  is  to-day  rather  an  additional  source  of  delight, 
both  to  prose  and  verse,  than  an  indispensable  means  of  link- 
ing lines.    Thus  Tennyson, 

'T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.     (In  Memoriam), 

or  Swinburne's  more  deliberate, 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  arc  on  winter's  traces. 
The  mother  of  months,  in  meadow  or  plain. 

Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain. 

{Atalanta  in  Calydon), 
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or  again,  with  a  distribution  of  the  similar  sounds  in  various 
places  in  different  words,  as  often  in  good  prose  (cf.  p.  239), 
e.  g.,  Keats's, 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
Qose  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun. 

(Ode  to  Autumn.) 

2.  Assonance.  Here  the  final  vowel  of  a  line  is  similar  in 
quality  to  the  final  vowel  of  another  line,  but  the  consonants 
have  not  the  same  quality,  as  is  the  case  in  proper  rime.  Thus 
line  and  rime  are  assonant  Assonance  is  comparatively  rare. 
For  example,  in  the  Golden  Treasury  (first  series)  almost 
the  only  illustrations  of  assonance  are  the  following,  of  which 
the  first  is  forced  upon  the  writer  by  the  barrenness  of  rime 
and  the  second  is  accidental : 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought. 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot. 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succor  me !     (Fair  Helen.) 

The  scheme  of  the  stanzas  indicates  that  the  final  words  of 
the  first  three  verses  should  rime. 

If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please 
Right  soon  I  '11  mount  my  steed ; 

And  strong  his  arm,  and  fast  his  seat 
That  bears  frae  me  the  meed. 

(R,  Graham  of  Gartmore.) 

The  following  stanzas  show  that  the  assonance  of  deeds,  please, 
steed,  seat,  and  meed  is  accidental,  since  only  the  steed-meed 
rime  is  called  for.  The  first  verse  is  also  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  value  of  an  internal  assonance,  like  alliteration.  One 
may  possibly  detect  such  assonance  in  many  lines,  as  Shelley's 

Life  of  Life,  thy  lips  enkindle,  (Prometheus  Unbound), 

where  life  and  thy  have  the  same  quality  and  also  lips  and 
enfttndle.    The  matter,  however,  may  not  be  pressed.    Of  as- 
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sonance  in  deliberate  English  poetry  there  is  little,  George 
Eliot's 

Maiden,  crowned  with  glossy  blackness, 

Lithe  as  panther  forest-roaming, 
Long-armed  naiad,  when  she  dances. 
On  a  stream  of  ether  floating, — 
Bright,  O  bright  Fedalma ! 

{The  Spanish  Gypsy), 

and  the  succeeding  verses,  being  probably  the  best  example. 
It  is  possibly  commoner  in  unlearned  verse,  as  in 

This  little  pig  went  to  market. 

This  little  pig  stayed  at  home. 
This  little  pig  had  roast-beef. 

This  little  pig  had  none. 

3.  End-rime.  End-rime  is  as  fundamental  to  modem 
verse  as  alliteration  is  to  earlier  poetry.  Rime  as  used  to-day 
calls  for  correspondence  between  the  final  vowel  and  con- 
sonantal sounds  of  at  least  two  verses,  written  in  succession, 
as  in  Marveirs 

The  forward  youth  that  would  appear 

Must  now  forsake  his  Muses  dear.     (Horatian  Ode), 

or  separated  by  one  or  more  lines,  as  in  Hood's 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied  — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died.     (The  Death  Bed,) 

It  is  evident  that  end-rimes  may  be  continued  and  varied  ac- 
cording to  one's  desires  and  ingenuity.  Thus  Chaucer  in  the 
epilogue  to  The  Clerk's  Tale,  writes  a  remarkable  jeu  d'esprit 
of  thirty-six  lines,  of  which  the  end-rimes  are  made  up  of 
six,  twelve,  and  eighteen  riming  words.  Since  rime  is  the 
foundation  of  stanza,  this  aspect  of  the  matter  will  be  treated 
later. 

Rime  may  also  be  complex,  that  is^  more  than  one  vowel 
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and  one  consonant  may  correspond  in  quality  to  those  of  an- 
other line.    Thus  Shakspere's 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 

(Cymbeline), 

or  better  still  in  the  Coronach  by  Scott  already  quoted  (p. 
431).  Double  and  triple  rimes  are  often  used  for  humorous 
effect.  Of  this  Byron  is  the  great  master,  especially  in  A 
Vision  of  Judgment  and  Don  Juan.  For  example,  from  the 
latter  poem, 

But  —  oh!  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-pecked  you  all  ? 

Rime  may  also  be  internal.     Classical  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  Poe's  The  Raven  and  Lenore,  and  Tennyson's 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls. 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

{The  Princess), 

which  is  the  same  meter  recently  and  recurrently  employed  in 
a  popular  railroad  advertisement,  though  with  different  di- 
vision of  line.    Another  good  instance  is  dough's 

One  port,  mcthought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare, — 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas ! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there ! 

{Qua  Cursum  Ventus.) 

This,  from  a  poem  of  seven  quatrains,  is  especially  interest- 
ing because  the  internal  rime  is  used  in  only  the  last  three 
stanzas,  which  thereby  become  quicker  and  more  energetic, 
as  becomes  their  substance.    Internal  rimes  are  also  used 
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with  good  effect  in  humorous  verse,  as  in  the  late  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert's 

Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left 
And  a  delicate  question,  "  Which 

Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle  ?  "  arose. 
And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 

(The  Rime  of  the  Nancy  Bell.) 

4.  The  stanza.  The  stanza  is  a  group  of  verses  united  by 
some  scheme  of  end-rimes,  the  same  scheme,  though  not  usu- 
ally the  same  words,  being  repeated  in  succeeding  stanzas 
until  the  poem  is  complete.  The  word,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
name,  means  a  stopping  place,  where  the  scheme  comes  to  an 
end  in  order  to  begin  anew.  The  simplest  form  of  stanza 
is  the  quatrain;  for  blank  verse  and  the  rimed  couplet,  com- 
mon in  octosyllabic  verse,  "  heroic  "  pentameter  and  Alexan- 
drine verse  (verse  of  six  accents  with  the  cesura  at  the  end 
of  the  third  foot),  as  well  as  occasionally  in  shorter  forms, 
simply  divide  by  paragraphs  as  corresponding  prose  might  do. 
(But  note  the  two-line  stanzas  of  Locksley  Hall,  Maud  Muller 
and  other  poems.)  Quatrains  may  take  various  shapes,  as 
ab  cb,  2iS  in  Tennyson's 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ! 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

{Break,  Break,  Break), 
or  a  &  a  &  as  in  Lovelace's 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee.  Dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  Honor  more. 

{To  Lucasta,  On  Going  to  the  Wars), 

or  abba  so  well-known  from  In  Memoriam  as  to  need  no 
illustration;  or  as  a  aba,  as  in  Fitzgerald's  translation  of  the 
Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayydm: 
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A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread  —  and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness  — 
Oh,  Wilderness  wcye  Paradise  enow ! 

Four-line  stanzas  may  evidently  be  written  in  other  ways,  as 
in  Marvell's 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try.     (Horatian  Ode), 

or  Campbell's 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly.     (Hohenlinden,) 

Less  common,  and  probably  more  difficult  are  three-line 
stanzas,  in  which,  as  in  any  stanza,  the  verses  may  or  may 
not  contain  the  same  ntunber  of  accents.     Thus  Browning, 

O,  Galuppi,  Baldassaro,  this  is  very  sad  to  find ! 
I  can  hardly  misconceive  you;  it  would  prove  me  deaf  and  blind; 
But  although  I  take  your  meaning,  't  is  with  such  a  heavy  mind  I 

(A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's.) 

Crawshaw's  Wishes  for  the  Supposed  Mistress  and  Tennyson's 
The  Two  Voices  supply  other  examples  of  rimed,  as  does 
Lamb's  The  Old  Familiar  Faces  of  unrimed,  three-line  stanza. 
Evidently  stanzas  may  be  of  any  length,  though  examples 
of  more  than  fifteen  lines  are  uncommon;  and  they  may  be 
of  great  intricacy,  from  merely  the  union  of  two  tercets  or 
quatrains  to  the  complicated  arrangement  of,  say,  Spenser's 
Prothalamion  or  of  Gray's  Pindaric  Odes.  Only  a  few  of 
the  better  known  and  specially  named  need  therefore  be  men- 
tioned. Stanzas  are  usually  described  by  the  rime-scheme, 
ababcc,  ababccdd,  etc.    The  scheme  of  the  difficult  tersa 
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rima,  immortalized  as  the  verse  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia, 
is  as  follows \  aba,  bcb,  c dc,  de d,  etc.,  as  in  Browning's 

The  true  has  no  value  beyond  the  sham: 

As  well  the  counter  as  coin,  I  submit, 

When  your  table  *s  a  hat,  and  your  prize  a  dram. 

Shake  your  counter  as  boldly  every  whit. 

Venture  as  warily,  use  the  same  skill, 

Do  your  best,  whether  winning  or  losing  it. 

If  you  choose  to  play !  —  is  my  principle. 
Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will ! 

{The  Statue  and  the  Bust.) 

The  Rime  Royal,  much  used  by  Chaucer,  consists  of  seven 
lines,  arranged  thus :  ababb  cc.  The  following  example 
from  Milton  introduces  an  extra  foot  in  the  last  verse. 

This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King 
Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother  bom, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring; 
For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing 
That  He  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  His  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

{Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity.) 

This  fine  stanza  is  comparatively  rare  in  modem  English  where 
its  place  is  taken  by  six-  and  seven-line  variations  of  the 
general  effect  or  by  the  stanzas  described  below. 

Ottava  rima,  a  b  a  b  a  b  c  c,  is  the  verse  of  Ariosto's  Orlando 
Furioso,  of  Camoens's  Os  Lusiadas,  of  Byron's  Don  Juan,  of 
Keats's  Isabella,  and  many  other  long  narrative  poems.  Thus 
also  Shelley,  in  a  shorter  poem,  where  however  the  eighth 
line  has  an  additional  foot : 

I  dream'd  that  as  I  wander'd  by  the  way 
Bare  Winter  suddenly  was  .changed  to  Spring, 
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And  gentle  odors  led  my  steps  astray, 

Mix'd  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 

Along  a  shelving  hank  of  turf,  which  lay 
Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 

Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 

But  kiss'd  it  and  then  fled,  as  Thou  mightest  in  dream. 

(A  Dream  of  the  Unknown,) 

The  Spenserian  stansa,  devised  and  first  employed  on  a  large 
scale  by  Edmund  Spenser  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  and  since 
then  by  Thomson  in  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  Byron  in  Childe 
Harold,  Keats  in  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Shelley  in  Adonais, 
adds  an  Alexandrine  as  the  ninth  line  to  eight  pentameter 
verses,  and  rimes  as  follows,  ababbcb  cc.    Thus  Tennyson, 

"  Courage !  "  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 
"  This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon." 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon. 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

{The  Lotus-Eaters.) 

5.  The  Refrain.  Stanzas  are  sometimes  further  accen- 
tuated by  the  repetition  of  particular  verses  or  by  the  addition 
at  the  end  of  each  stanza  of  a  verse  or  set  of  verses  which 
are  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  stanza.  Thus 
Bums's 

Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
On  blythe  Yule  night  when  we  were  fou. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t ; 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  heigh. 
Looked  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t!     (Duncan  Gray.) 
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and  Shakspere's 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat  — 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  1 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 
Who  doth  ambition  shun 
And  loves  to  sit  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets  — 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ! 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather.     {As  You  Like  It) 

Refrains,  which  are  very  common  in  songs  and  hymns,  are 
the  parts  in  which  "  all  j'oin,''  and  they  constitute  a  chorus. 
They  are  not  unlike  the  prose  responses  of  the  Litany.  In 
literary  verse  they  serve  to  emphasize  an  important  text. 
Thus  Wyatt's 

Forget  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant; 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent, 
Forget  not  yet !  * 

Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 
The  weary  life  ye  know,  since  whan 
The  suit,  the  service  none  tell  can ; 

Forget  not  yet !     (A  Supplication,) 

EXERCISES 

Note  :  —  So  far  as  possible  the  material  for  the  following  exer- 
cises will  be  found  in  such  easily  accessible  books  as  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (two  series),  but  familiar  poems  of  other  kinds 
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will  also  be  referred  to.    Where  first  lines  or  stanzas  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  citation  the  name  of  the  poem  is  also  added. 

X.  Scan  the  following  lines  by  dividing  them  into  feet  De- 
scribe the  verse  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  meter  employed, 
and  show  especially  the  important  word-accents  and  the  variations 
from  strict  metrical  order. 

I.    That  time  of  year  Thou  ma/st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin*d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

(Shakspere.) 


Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 

That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field. 

And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield.     (Marlowe.) 


3.    Spring,  the  sweet  Spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant  king; 
Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance  in  a  ring, 
Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing. 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo,     (Nash.) 


4.  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I, 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie.    (Shakspere.) 

5.  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  I 
That  through  a  corn-field  did  pass 
In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing  hey  ding  a  ding : 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  Spring.     (Shakspere.) 


Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere 
Where  all  imperial  glory  shines. 
Of  self -same  color  is  her  hair 
Whether  unfolded,  or  in  twines: 
Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline.    (Lodge.) 


Weep  you  no  more,  sad  fountains:  — 
What  need  you  fall  so  fast? 

Look  how  the  snowy  mountains 
Heaven's  sun  doth  gently  waste  1 
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But  my  Sun's  heavenly  eyes 
View  not  your  weeping. 
That  now  lies  sleeping 

Softly,  now  softly  lies, 

Sleeping.    (Anonymous.) 


8.    Farewell  I    Thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate: 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate.    (Shakspere.) 


9.  Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished? 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes; 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  Fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies : 
Let  us  all  ring  Fancy's  knell ; 
I'll  begin  it, —  Ding,  dong,  bell. 

—  Ding,  dong,  bell.    (Shakspere.) 


la    The  man  of  life  upright. 

Whose  guiltless  heart  is  free 
From  all  dishonest  deeds. 
Or  thought  of  vanity.     (Campion.) 


II.    But  peaceful  was  the  night 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began: 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocein  — 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 

(Milton :    Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,) 


12.    The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armor  against  fate; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings: 
Scepter  and  Crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
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And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade.     (Shirley.) 

13.    How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill!     (Wotton.) 


14.  Happy  those  early  days,  when  I 
Shined  in  my  angel-infancy  I     (Vaughn.) 

15.  Whoe'er  she  be, 

That  not  impossible  She 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me.    (Crashaw.) 


16.    Over  the  mountains 
And  over  the  waves. 
Under  the  fountains 
And  under  the  graves ; 
Under  floods  that  are  deepest. 
Which  Neptune  obey; 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest 
Love  will  find  out  the  way.    (Anon.) 


17.    Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may. 
Old  Time  is  still  a-flying: 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 
To-morrow  will  be  dying.    (Herrick.) 


18.    Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes 

Then,  then  (methinks)  how  sweetly  flows 
That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free; 
O  how  that  glittering  taketh  me!     (Herrick.) 


19.    Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 
Prythee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  if  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail? 
Prythee,  why  so  pale?     (Suckling.) 
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20.    Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 

Die  because  a  woman's  fair?    (Wither.) 


21.    But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale. 

(Milton:    //  Penseroso,) 


22.    The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 
Twas  but  a  kindred-sound  to  move. 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble, 
Honor  but  an  empty  bubble ; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying; 
If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think,  it  worth  enjoying: 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  thee ! 

(Dryden:    Alexander's  Feasi,) 


23.    Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing. 

(Collins:    Ode  to  Evening.) 


24.    And  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true? 

And  are  ye  sure  he 's  weel  ? 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark? 

Ye  jades,  lay  by  your  wheel; 
Is  this  the  time  to  spin  a  thread. 

When  Colin 's  at  the  door? 
Reach  down  my  cloak,  I  '11  to  the  quay. 

And  see  him  come  ashore.    (Mickle.) 


25.    I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey; 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute; 

From  the  center  all  round  to  the  sea 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

O  Solitude!  where  are  the  charms 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 

Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place.     (Cowper.) 
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26,    Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  I 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too. 
Double-lived  in  regicms  new?    (Keats.) 


27.    O  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story ; 

The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

(Byroa) 


28.    There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  Thee; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me: 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  lull'd  winds  seem  dreaming.    (Byron.) 


2g.    I  arise  from  dreams  of  Thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright: 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me  —  who  knows  how? 
To  thy  chamber-window,  Sweet  I     (Shelly.) 


30.    Ah !  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea. 
The  orange-flower  perfumes  the  bower. 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  his  lay  who  thrill'd  all  day. 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower  confess  the  hour. 

But  where  is  County  Guy?    (Scott) 


31.    When  we  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted. 
To  sever  for  years. 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold. 
Colder  thy  kiss; 
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Truly  that  hour  foretold 
Sorrow  to  this!     (Byron.) 


32.    Where  shall  the  lover  rest 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast 

Parted  forever? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die 

Under  the  willow.    (Scott.) 


33.    A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 
A  wind  that  follows  fast 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast.     (Cunningham.) 


34.    Ye  Mariners  of  England 
That  guard  our  native  seas! 
Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years, 
The  battle  and  the  breeze!     (Campbell.) 


35.    Of  Nelson  and  the  North 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown. 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 

And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand 

In  a  bold  determined  hand. 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on,     (Campbell.) 


36.    I  have  had  p]a3rmates,  I  have  had  companions. 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.     (Lamb.) 


37.    I  remember,  I  remember 

The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn.     (Hood.) 


38.    When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name 
Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind. 
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Oh !  say  wilt  thou  weep,  when  they  darken  the  fame 
Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resign'd!     (Moore.) 


39.    Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
0*er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried.     (Wolfe.) 


40.    One  more  Unfortunate 
Weary  of  breath 
Rashly  importunate. 
Gone  to  her  death  1     (Hood.) 


41.    Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day; 
All  the  jolly  chase  is  here 
With  hawk  and  horse  and  hunting-spear.     (Scott.) 


42.    At  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight  appears, 
Hangs  a  thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three  years: 
Poor  Susan  has  pass'd  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  bird. 

(Wordsworth.) 


43.    Rough  wind,  that  moanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song; 
Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 

Knells  all  the  night  long; 
Sad  storm  whose  tears  are  vain. 
Bare  woods  whose  branches  stain, 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main, — 

Wail  for  the  world's  wrong!     (Shelley.) 


44.    I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 
I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 
To  bicker  down  a  valley.     (Tennyson.) 


45.    Although  I  enter  not. 

Yet  round  about  the  spot 

Ofttimes  I  hover; 
And  near  the  sacred  gate. 
With  longing  eyes  I  wait. 

Expectant  of  her.    (Thackeray.) 
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46.    Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song. 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea. 

(Tennyson.) 


47.  Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet 't  is  early  morn : 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the  bugle- 
horn.  (Tennyson.) 

48.  A  wanderer  is  man  from  his  birth. 
He  was  bom  on  a  ship 

On  the  breast  of  the  river  of  Time ; 

Brinuning  with  wonder  and  joy 

He  spreads  out  his  arms  to  the  light. 

Rivets  his  gaze  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.    (Arnold.) 


49.    Half  a  league,  half  a  league. 
Half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred.    (Tennyson.) 

Sa    At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 

Sat  the  little  Hiawatha.    (Longfellow:    Hiawatha.} 


51.    Oh,  their  Rafael  of  the  dear  Madonnas, 
Oh,  their  Dante  of  the  dread  Inferno, 
Wrote  one  song  —  and  in  my  train  I  sing  it. 
Drew  one  angel  —  borne,  see,  on  my  l^som. 

(Browning:    One  Word  More,) 


52.    This  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  murmuring  pines  and  the 
hemlocks. 
Bearded  with  moss  and  in  garments  of  green,  indistinct  in  the 

twilight. 
Stand  like  Druids  of  old,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic. 

(Longfellow:    Evangeline,) 

d.  Group  the  foregoing  selections  according  as  the  movement 
is  mainly  trochaic,  iambic,  dactylic,  or  anapestic.  Try  to  ex- 
plain any  differences  of  effect  that  you  may  notice  among  these 
different  types  of  measure.  Within  any  one  group,  show  what 
differences  of  effect  are  produced  by  the  presence  of  short  or  long, 
accented  or  unaccented,  syllables,  by  catalexis,  by  pauses,  by  light 
and  feminine  endings,  by  varying  length  of  line,  by  run-on  verse, 
39 
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by  rime,  etc.  Can  you  suggest  any  explanation  for  the  facts  that, 
in  English  verse,  verses  in  iambic  measure  probably  outnumber  all 
the  others  by  ten  to  one,  and  that  verses  of  four  and  five  accents 
are  by  far  the  most  common? 

3*  Find  examples  of  alliteration  and  assonance  in  poetry  with 
which  you  are  familiar.  Test  the  value  of  these  methods  of  bind- 
ing verse  by  destroying  the  alliteration  or  assonance  through  the 
substitution  of  other  words.  Find  examples  of  internal  assonance 
and  of  alliteration  in  other  than  initial  syllables. 

4*  Find  examples  of  double  and  triple  rimes,  and  explain  the 
effect  in  each  case.  Point  out  instances  of  inexact  rime,  as  Tenny- 
son's blundered — wondered  —  hundred,  or  in  the  common  view— 
too  —  sue.  Comment  on  the  following  saying :  "  Rime  adds  to 
the  pleasure  and  force  of  verse  in  that  we  are  led  to  anticipate 
sounds  of  the  same  tone-quality  and  yet  do  not  lose  the  agreeable 
sense  of  surprise  brought  about  by  that  sound  in  some  unexpected 
word."  From  this  point  of  view,  comment  on  such  rimes  as  move 
—  prove,  love  —  dove,  heart  —  dart,  etc.  What  is  meant  by  "  pad- 
ding "  ?    Do  the  following  verses  seem  to  be  "  padded  "  ? 

In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan, 
Not  far  from  pleasant  Ivor  Hall, 
An  old  man  dwells,  a  little  man, — 
Tis  said  he  once  was  tall. 
(Wordsworth:    Simon  Lee,  the  Old  Huntsman.) 

Find  examples  of  padding  in  verses  that  you  have  read. 

5.  Describe  various  stanzas  with  which  you  are  acquainted  by 
the  number  and  kind  of  feet  in  each  verse  and  by  the  rime-scheme. 
Where  there  are  refrains,  show  the  relation  of  the  ideas  in  each 
refrain  to  those  of  the  poenu 
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THE  STRUCTURE  AND  STYLE  OF  VERSE 

Forms  of  verse  and  poetry.  The  foregoing  brief  and 
elementary  account  indicates  tiiat  verse  may  be  described, 
and  hence  classified,  according  to  the  character  of  the  lines  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  lines  are  bound  together  as 
blank  verse,  or  as  couplets,  or  into  stanzas.  But  such  de- 
scription does  not  fully  account  for  verse  as  actually  written ; 
since  the  content,  or  the  sense  of  the  verse,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  matter.  We  are  popularly  much  more  likely  to  speak 
of  sonnets,  dirges,  epigrams,  poetic  dramas,  triolets,  limericks, 
ballads,  epics,  idyllic  verse,  pastorals,  and  so  forth,  than  to 
characterize  verse  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the  feet  or 
the  rime-scheme.  This  is  only  natural,  since  verse  has  to  say 
something  as  well  as  to  follow  more  or  less  flexible  schemes 
of  meter  and  rime.  Consequently,  other  kinds  of  classifica- 
tion must  be  spoken  of,  which  deal  with  the  general  purpose 
and  form  of  verse  rather  than  with  its  technical  features.  In- 
deed, one  cannot  think  of  verse  without  suggestions  of  poetry, 
*and  as  poetry  is  a  more  important  matter  than  verse,  the 
classifications  of  poetry  are  of  correspondingly  greater  mo- 
ment. Nor  can  the  movement  and  style  of  verse  be  made  clear 
without  some  explanation  of  the  various  forms  in  which  poetry 
manifests  itself. 

Poetry  has  been  variously  classified  and,  like  prose,  it  may 
be  classified  in  many  different  ways.  Thus,  there  is  no  reason 
why  poetry  may  not  fall  into  the  groups  of  narration,  de- 
scription, exposition,  and  argumentation,  except  the  fact  that 
such  a  scheme  would  be  likely  to  neglect  real  differences  be- 
tween poetry  and  prose,  and  also  because  it  might  cause  some 
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wonder  as  to  why  anything  should  be  said  in  verse  if  prose 
would  do  as  welL  In  like  manner  a  classification  of  poetry 
according  to  the  states  of  mind  represented  thereby  would 
hold  also,  if  not  equally,  for  prose ;  since  prose  may  evidently 
busy  itself  with  the  presentation  of  sensations,  perceptions, 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions.  The  most  usual  and  useful 
classification  of  poetry  is,  however,  something  like  this  last: 
(i)  poetry  deals  with  events  and  facts  of  life  and  nature, 
and  hence  there  is  the  form  generally  called  epic,  the  poetry 
of  the  past;  (2)  it  deals  also  with  present  states,  usually  of 
personaJ  emotion,  and  hence  we  have  lyric  poetry;  and  (3) 
it  represents  in  dramatic  form  events  as  if  they  were  actually 
taking  place. 

It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  general  modes  of  poetry 
has  a  variety  of  forms.  Thus  epic  poetry,  which  deals  with 
events  and  is  most  typically  seen  in  the  great  epics,  like  the 
Odyssey  and  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  more  common  and  less 
momentous  narrative  tales,  as  Palamon  and  Arcite,  Lamia,  and 
Enoch  Arden,  and  also  in  ballads  of  more  or  less  erudite  or 
popular  origin,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  say,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  some  simple  folk-ballad  or  nursery-rime,  on  the  other, 
may  very  evidently  be  specialized  for  various  purposes,— 
allegorical,  as  in  The  Divine  Comedy;  satirical,  as  in  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  and  A  Vision  of  Judgment;  descriptive,  as  in 
The  Deserted  Village;  reflective,  as  in  parts  of  the  Excursion. 
So  also  lyric  poetry,  dealing  with  the  feelings  of  the  poet 
rather  than  happenings,  may  represent  personal  joy  or  per- 
sonal grief,  as  in  My  Heart  Leaps  Up  or  in  Geist's  Grave; 
it  may  be  more  impersonal,  standing  for  the  common  senti- 
ment, as  in  Gray's  Elegy;  and  in  any  of  these  and  other 
moods,  it  may  have  to  do  with  love,  with  religious  subjects, 
with  patriotism,  with  death,  with  reflections  on  life,  with  sin 
and  wrong,  with  festive  occasions,  and  about  an3rthing  con- 
cerning which  the  poet  has  some  feeling.  Dramatic  poetry, 
in  like  manner,  may  be  tragic  or  comic,  and  it,  too,  m^y  tell 
of  events  and  express  feelings,  or  describe  things  and  give 
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utterance  to  thoughts.  A  glance  at  the  Golden  Treasury  or 
the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  will  at  once  suggest  the 
great  variety  of  forms  of  which  lyric  poetry,  say,  is  capable, 
but  a  further  study  would  call  for  the  examination  of  many 
volumes  of  verse.  In  like  manner,  only  a  full  examination  of 
narrative  and  dramatic  poetry  in  many  different  epochs  could 
reveal  the  forms  which  other  poetry,  in  different  ages,  has 
tended  to  assume.  A  historical  account  of  various  forms  is 
the  only  one  that  can  pretend  to  any  completeness,  since  a 
view  of  contemporary  verse  would  obviously  ignore  many 
once  flourishing  forms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  happens  with  prose  is  true  also 
of  poetry:  classifications,  however  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
general  description,  cannot  account  for  the  specific  quality  or 
excellence  of  particular  poems.  Again,  as  in  prose,  there  are 
no  pure  types;  narrative,  lyric,  and  dramatic  are  likely,  ac- 
tually, to  be  mixed.  Hence  arise  such  hybrid  names  as  lyrical 
drama,  serio-comic,  and  the  like.  Thus  a  moderately  full  de- 
scription of  a  poem  includes  not  only  (i)  an  account  of  the 
verse  in  which  a  poem  is  written  and  (2)  the  general  state- 
ment of  its  class,  but  also  (3)  its  content  and  (4)  its  occasion 
and  (s)  its  specific  virtue.  Only  the  reading  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  poems  of  different  kinds  can  develop  the  sense  for  these 
values,  and  this  acquaintance  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
open-mindedness  to  discover  new  excellences.  Such  matters 
cannot  be  enlarged  upon  here,  nor  can  anything  be  said  upon 
that  oft  essayed  and  almost  as  often  futilely  drawn  distinction 
between  poetry  and  prose.  In  general,  we  recognize  the  fact 
of  the  supreme  place  of  certain  poetical  creations  and  we 
should  agree  that  a  difference  exists  between  a  thing  said  in 
verse  and  the  same  facts  presented  in  prose,  or,  to  put  the 
matter  more  accurately,  that  a  body  of  facts  in  prose  and  the 
same  material  presented  in  verse  are  not  the  same  thing. 
Wherein  lies  the  difference,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  explain  ex- 
cept by  taking  refuge  in  such  general  and  uncertain  terms  as 
"  fancy,"  "  imagination,"  "  emotion,"  and  the  like. 
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Resisting  the  temptation  to  draw  any  profound  and  funda- 
mental distinction  between  prose  and  poetry,  the  question  of 
real  importance  which  confronts  us  is  this :  "  What  can  verse 
do  that  prose  cannot  do  equally  well?  "  or  this,  "  Why  should 
one  write  verse  if  prose  will  answer  all  purposes?*'  The 
question  is  a  fair  one ;  this  bode,  like  almost  all  text-books  of 
composition,  assumes  prose  to  be  the  usual  means  of  com- 
munication. That  assumption  is  borne  out  by  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  writing  and  publication,  where  prose  has  very  much 
the  upper  hand,  verse  being  largely  relegated  to  the  mere 
function  of  occasion  or  space  filling,  the  production  whereof 
is  not  infrequently  stimulated  by  special  prizes.  One  answer 
to  the  question  is  contained  in  the  assumption:  verse  writing 
is  primarily  a  fine  art  which  one  cultivates  for  the  satisfaction 
or  the  fun  that  one  gets  from  it,  and  in  the  light  of  fine  art 
almost  all  extant  poetry  is  to  be  regarded.  Prose,  too,  may 
be  a  fine  art,  capable  of  great  perfection  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  and  often  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  him  and 
his  readers,  but  it  is  also  more  commonly  the  great  handy 
means  of  communication,  and  as  a  practical  art  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  treated. 

Now,  ideas  expressed  in  verse  and  ideas  expressed  in  prose 
have  much  in  common.  For  example,  verse  narrative  and 
prose  narrative  may  evidently  move  in  much  the  same  way, 
and  the  general  analysis  of  prose  composition  already  made 
(PP«  53-^4)  would  probably  apply  to  poetry,  though  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  verse  would  be  of  the  argumentive 
or  expository  type.  Again,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
prose  drama  and  poetic  drama  should  differ  in  structure  from 
each  other.  One  is  right  also  in  demanding  frcMn  things 
written  in  verse  many  of  the  qualities  called  for  in  prose 
pieces  —  order,  commcm  sense,  good  observation,  a  sense  of 
fact  —  indeed,  Ruskin  in  a  famous  discourse  on  the  "  Pathetic 
Fallacy  "  holds  that  some  of  these  things  are  necessarily  pres- 
ent in  poetry  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  wholly  fair  criti- 
cism of  much  actual  verse  to  say  that  it  is  wanting  in  solid 
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intellectual  qualities.  Or  again,  the  knowledge  of  human 
character  or  of  events  manifest  in  a  great  poet,  say  Shakspere, 
is  akin  to  the  knowledge  of  such  matters  displayed  by  a  great 
novelist  like  Meredith  or  Balzac,  though  obviously  tiie  epoch 
or  the  sentiments  may  be  different,  for  they  are  alike  in  no 
two  men  6i  moment.  In  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  can  verse  do  that  prose  cannot  do  equally  well  ? " 
one  must  not  only  recognize  the  supreme  quality  of  great 
poetry,  but  the  many  things  that  good  verse  and  good  prose, 
considered  as  processes  and  results,  have  in  common.  The 
answer  in  any  case  cannot  be  complete,  but,  for  our  purpose, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
movement  of  verse,  particularly  in  lyric  poetry, —  which  from 
its  personal  nature  has  less  in  common  with  prose  than  have 
other  forms, —  and  on  the  style  of  verse. 

The  movement  of  l3rric  verse.  Anything  written  or  spoken 
has  movement  of  some  kind;  that  is  to  say,  it  begins  some- 
where and  ends  somewhere.  The  ending  is  the  full  expres- 
sion of  the  idea  or  feeling,  as  well  as  the  last  word  of  the 
composition ;  the  beginning  consists  of  the  facts  which  engender 
these  conclusions.  The  theory  of  lyrical  structure  —  that  a 
train  of  observations  or  facts  stimulates  a  feeling,  which  it  is 
the  main  purpose  of  the  lyric  to  express  —  is,  by  and  large, 
actually  the  case  with  very  many  lyrics.  So  many  of  Words- 
worth's best  lyrics  illustrate  this  direct  structure  —  The  Sol- 
itary Reaper,  To  the  Highland  Girl  of  Inversneyde,  The  Ode 
on  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood,  to  name  but  a  few  —  that  an  example  may  be  quoted 
from  this  great  poet : 

I  wander'd  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills. 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 
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Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way^ 
They  stretch'd  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee:  — 
A  Poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company  I 
I  gazed  —  and  gazed  —  but  little  thought 
*  What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought; 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils.     (The  Daffodils.) 

This  excellent  example  of  the  simple  direct  movement  wiD 
be  seen  to  contain  two  parts:  The  first,  which  goes  through 
the  fourth  line  of  the  third  stanza,  is  a  poetic  description  of 
certain  facts ;  the  remaining  lines  state  the  poet's  simple  reac- 
tion to  these  facts.  Another  example  of  this  r^ular  and 
precise  structure,  on  a  more  courtly  subject  and  done  into 
more  metaphorical  language,  is  Sir  Henry  Wotton's 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night. 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light. 

You  common  people  of  the  skies, 
What  are  you,  when  the  moon  shall  rise? 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood 
That  warble  forth  Dame  Nature's  lays. 

Thinking  your  passions  understood 
By  your  weak  accents ;  what 's  your  praise 

When  Philomel  her  voice  doth  raise? 
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You  violets  that  first  appear. 
By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own, — 

What  are  you  when  the  Rose  is  blown  ? 

So  when  my  Mistress  shall  be  seen 

In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind, 
By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen, 

Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  designed 
Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  ? 

(Elisabeth  of  Bohemia,) 

The  structure  in  this  is  evident:  Three  stanzas,  each  intro- 
ducing a  particular  comparison,  prepare  the  way  for  the  final 
stanza.  In  both  poems  the  movement  is  obtained  by  the  state- 
ment of  successive  details,  and  in  both  poems,  also,  affairs  are 
brought  up  to  a  point, —  a  remembrance  of  pleasure  in  Words- 
wrorth,  resulting  from  a  succession  of  images,  a  climax  of 
comparisons  with  Wotton,  resulting  from  a  series  of  analogous 
instances. 

These  are  pretty  simple  examples  of  lyrical  movement;  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  lyrical  poems  have  this  structure. 
Indeed,  there  are  about  as  many  kinds  of  lyrical  movement  as 
there  are  lyrical  poems;  the  one  thing  of  importance  being 
that  the  poem  should  come  out.  Shakspere  makes  the  ad- 
mirable sonnet,  already  quoted  in  part  (p.  430)  come  out  by 
devoting  each  one  of  the  eleven  lines  after 

Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry  — 

to  some  general  abuse,  summing  up  and  reacting  on  the  enu- 
meration in  the  couplet,  ' 

—  Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone, 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  Love  alone. 

But,  though  it  is  common  with  him,  in  the  sonnets,  to  throw 
into  contrast  his  state  of  mind,  described  in  some  three  quat- 
rains, with  the  ever-recurrent  elation  that  he   feels   when 
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thinking  of  his  friend, —  the  subject  for  the  closing  couplet, 
—  yet  the  detail  or  arrangement  is,  like  the  substance,  by  no 
means  always  the  same.  Thus,  again,  Milton's  Ode  on  the 
Morning  of  Chrisfs  Nativity  derives  its  movement  from  a 
series  of  growing  enthusiasms,  successively  checked  by  his 
knowledge  of  sin,  and  yet  again  rising,  at  the  prospect  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  His  Lycidas,  a  pure  lyric, —  if  such 
there  be, —  moves  from  the  sense  of  personal  sorrow,  through 
glowing  indignation  that  one  so  much  worthier  perished  while 
the  "blind  mouths'*  still  fed,  to  the  finding  of  a  greater 
faith.  "  Avenge,  O  Lord  I  Thy  slaughtered  saints  "  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  indignation  which  continues  wrathful  to  the 
end ;  the  sonnet  on  his  blindness  moves  from  personal  sorrow 
to  the  counsels  of  Patience.  Or  again,  Shelley's  famous 
Skylark  is  a  salutation,  moving  through  a  number  of  joyful 
descriptive  passages  culminating  in  the  wish  of  the  poet  to  be 
taught  the  secret  of  that  gladness.    It  is  with  him  very  often 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow. 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow. 

And  yet,  constant  as  this  feeling  is  in  many  of  his  l)rrical 
poems,  though  they  often  move  through  a  series  of  images 
and  beautiful  reflections  and  rarely  fail  to  convey  the  sense 
of  yearning,  they  arrive  at  their  goal  by  no  constant  formula. 
So  Keats  may,  as  in  the  Ode  to  Autumn,  convey  the  sense 
of  the  season  by  a  series  of  characterizing  epithets  and  de- 
scriptions; or  he  may,  as  in  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  so 
describe  the  figures  thereon  as  to  fuse  his  whole  poem  with 
the  sense  of  permanence  in  beauty ;  or  he  may,  as  in  the  Ode 
to  a  Nightingale,  follow  the  course  of  his  own  moods  in  the 
changes  begotten  by  the  song  of  the  bird.  Or  the  lyrical 
movement  may  follow  the  course  of  an  event,  as  with  Cole- 
ridge's Love  or  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast,  may  deal  in  con- 
trasts and  balances  as  often  with  Prior  and  the  most  famous 
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of  Lovelace's  poems,  or  in  the  touches  of  light  melancholy 
characteristic  of  the  close  of  many  of  Herrick's  most  exquisite 
verses ;  but  it  is  likely  to  make  its  point,  to  gain  its  movement, 
in  many  different  ways. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  general  question,  one  readily 
perceives  that  none  of  these  poems  would  be  the  same  thing 
if  expressed  in  prose.  Even  the  most  elegant  paraphrases 
would  probably  be  much  inferior,  however  well  pointed.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  matter  of  such 
great  prose  pieces  as,  say.  The  Speech  on  Conciliation  or  The 
Gettysburg  Address  would  be  improved  if  put  into  very  ex- 
cellent verse.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  in  no 
case  would  the  results  be  the  same.  Probably  the  nearest 
kinship  of  verse  and  prose  that  we  have  occurs  in  Scott, 
whose  Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  might,  from  this 
point  of  view,  be  compared  with,  say.  The  Abbot  and  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth.  The  general  and  specific  differences  would 
be  hard  alike  to  enumerate  and  to  phrase,  but  some  indication 
of  them  may  be  had  from  the  further  observation  that  a  neat 
transposition  of  the  former  pair  into  prose,  keeping  dialo^e 
and  description  in  their  present  places  and  retaining  the  present 
order  and  division,  would  result  in  two  very  second-rate  novels, 
whereas  the  reverse  process  applied  to  The  Abbot  and  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  would  produce  long,  cumbersome,  and 
very  tedious  poems  in  the  place  of  two  fine  novels. 

Perhaps  the  best  suggestions  for  the  answer  to  the  question 
come  from  an  account  of  certain  of  the  more  artificial  forms 
of  verse  —  the  sonnet,  the  triolet,  the  sestina,  and  other  exact 
forms.  Such  an  account  is  worth  while,  also,  because  these 
forms  very  well  illustrate  verse  movement  and,  by  their  very 
preciseness  and  rigidity,  offer  the  best  field  for  practice. 
Perhaps  blank  verse  may  seem  the  best  form  for  practice,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  hard  to  write  well.  The  reason 
may  be  that  it  lacks  all  verse  supports  but  rhythm.  Hence 
the  restricted  forms,  which  are  extremely  different  from 
prose,  are  probably  the  best  for  the  beginner.    It  is  a  pity, 
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one  may  add,  that  they  are  not  affected  by  college  students 
instead  of  the  more  punning  and  confined  limerick  or  non- 
sense verse,  the  point  of  which  too  frequently  lies  in  finding 
queer  episodes  and  grotesque  rimes  for  "some  far-off,  alien 
geography."  These  forms  are  of  Italian  or  Provengal  origin, 
and  are  only  partly  and  variously  acclimatized  in  English 
verse.  In  aU,  form  and  rule  are  very  dominant,  to  a  d^ee 
not  known  elsewhere. 

I.  The  Sonnet.  This  form  is  the  best  known  and  has 
been  used  with  g^eat  skill  in  English  poetry,  where  it  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  confined  to  serious  and  grave  emotions. 
Normally,  it  consists  of  fourteen  pentameter  lines  in  iambic 
measure.  The  strict  Italian  form  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  octave,  riming  abba  abba,  and  the  sestet,  which  rimes 
variously  2ls  c  d  c  d  c  d,  or  c  d  e  c  d  e,  or  in  other  ways.  Keats 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples : 

Much  have  I  travel'd  in  the  realms  of  gold 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne : 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold: 

—  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortex,  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific  —  and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

(On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer.) 

The  octave  here  states  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
personal  reaction  expressed,  by  means  of  similes,  in  the  sestet, 
which  is  introduced  by  the  emphatic  ringing  line, 
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Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that  in  the  foot  then  felt,  the  normal  iambic 
accent  is  upset ;  the  accent  is  placed  with  at  least  equal  emphasis 
on  the  first  syllable  then,  which  also  gives  greater  force  to  the 
break. 

There  is  also  the  Shaksperian  sonnet,  so-called  because  of 
its  constant  employment  by  the  poet.  Here  three  quatrains 
riming  abcb,  cdcd,  efef,  are  followed  by  a  couplet,  g g, 
at  the  beginning  of  which  the  break  usually  occurs.  But  an- 
other change  may  also  occur  earlier,  as  at  the  ninth  line  of  the 
following  incomparable  sonnet : 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate ; 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possest, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least; 

Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  Thee  —  and  then  my  state. 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate ; 

For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

It  may  be  noted  that  each  quatrain  does  a  different  sort  of 
thing,  though  the  change  from  the  first  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  a  contrast  with  the  second,  such  as  occurs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third.  Note,  also,  the  presence  of  a  few  run- 
on  lines.  Such  run-on  lines  are  particularly  common  in 
[Milton  and  may  also  be  found  frequently  in  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Rossetti  and  many  other  sonnet  writers. 
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What  is  done  in  this  fine  form  of  verse  is,  in  short,  very 
rigidly  to  restrict  the  length  of  what  is  said  —  usually  to  140 
syllables  —  and  to  arrange  the  idea  in  pretty  definite  order. 
The  type  of  movement  is  predetermined,  ready-made,  as  it 
were,  and  it  must  be  more  rigidly  observed  than  in  any  prose 
forms,  none  of  which  have  to  submit  to  any  such  external 
compression.  But  —  within  "the  convent's  narrow  room" 
how  varied  and  often  powerful  an  utterance  of  "things  tin- 
attempted  yet  in  prose." 

>^2.  The  Repeating  Type  —  the  triolet,  the  rondel,  the  ron- 
deau, the  vUlanelle,  the  ballade,  the  sestina.  These  forms  are 
not  well  acclimated  in  English  verse;  they  suggest  hot-house 
cultivation.  Still  they  are  admirable  illustrations  of  lyrical 
movement  of  a  fixed  type  and  much  enjoyment  may  be  had 
in  writing  them.  Usually  they  are  best  adapted  to  light,  witty, 
occasional  verse,  but  graver  subjects  are  not  unknown.  Al- 
most all  gain  their  point  by  repetition,  the  first  five  of  the 
same  phrases,  the  sestina  of  the  same  end  words  without  rime. 
These  repetitions  are  not  refrains  but  are  woven  into  the 
structure  of  the  verse.  The  repetition  emphasizes  the  im- 
portant phrase  or  throws  it  into  different  lights.  Thus,  spe- 
cifically : 

The  triolet  consists  of  eight  lines,  of  two,  three,  or  even 
four  feet,  rimed  as  follows :  ABaAabAB,  where  A,A,A, 
and  B,B,  stand  for  identical  lines  and  a,a,  and  b  for  lines 
riming  with  A  and  B.  Probably  the  best  published  triolet 
that  we  have  in  English  is  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 

Rose  kissed  me  to-day; 

Will  she  kiss  me  to-morrow? 
Be  that  as  it  may 
Rose  kissed  me  to-day. 
But  the  pleasure  gives  way 

To  a  savor  of  sorrow: 
Rose  kissed  me  to-day; 

Will  she  kiss  me  to-morrow? 
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The  point  evidently  lies  in  giving  different  intonation  and 
meaning  to  the  successive  repetitions.  The  first  line  merely 
states  a  fact,  the  second  merely  asks  a  question.  But  the 
fourth  line  is  triumphant,  whereas  the  seventh  and  eighth  are 
reflective  and  uncertain.  The  intervening  lines  indicate  the 
force  of  the  major  lines  and  the  differences  between  them. 
These  differences  in  meaning,  without  which  a  triolet  would 
lose  the  sparkle  essential  to  it  and  become  quite  flat,  may 
evidently  be  obtained  in  other  ways  as,  for  example,  by  a 
clever  system  of  punctuation.  Evidently  prose  cannot  do 
things  like  these ;  the  repetition  would  be  deemed  tautologous. 
The  rondel,  the  rondeau,  and  the  vUlanelle  are  poems  of 
a  slightly  different  kind  from  the  former,  in  that  the  repeated 
lines,  also  woven  into  the  structure  of  the  verse,  are  for  em- 
phasis quite  as  much  as  for  variety.  Following  the  same 
system  of  indicating  rimes  used  for  the  triolet,  we  may  de- 
scribe the  rondel  as  a  poem  of  fourteen  lines  usually  riming 
ABba,  abAB,  abba  AB;  the  rondeau  as  of  thirteen  lines 
with  the  first  half  of  the  first  line  repeated  as  a  refrain  after, 
the  eighth  line  and  the  thirteenth  line  and  with  the  following 
rimes,  a  abb  a,  aab  (refrain),  a  abb  a  (refrain);  the  villa- 
nelle  as  a  poem  of  nineteen  lines,  Ab  A',  ab  A,  ab  A', 
ab  A,  ab  A',  abAA'  or  where  the  first,  sixth,  twelfth,  and 
eighteenth  lines  are  identical,  as  are  also  the  third,  ninth,  fif- 
teenth, and  nineteenth.  The  following  rondeau,  To  a  Gentle 
and  Pervasive  British  Vegetable,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
group: 

With  Brussels  sprouts  hotel  menus 
Are  flowing  like  the  widow's  cruse ; 

In  stately  palace  near  the  Mall, 

In  knightly  seat,  in  servants'  hall, 
These  boiled  green  things  the  meals  transfuse. 

Whatever  viands  you  may  choose. 
With  wine  howe'er  your  wits  confuse, 
You  '11  be  regaled,  where'er  you  call. 
With  Brussels  sprouts. 
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All  classes  — nobles,  cockneys,  Jews, 
Horse  guards,  sea  lords,  and  naval  crews. 
Conservative  and  Liberal, 
The  suffragettes,  the  Commons  —  all 
May  reconcile  diverging  views 

With  Brussels  sprouts. 

The  ballade  has  a  more  genuine  refrain,  but  this,  too,  is 
merely  the  regular  recrudescence  of  the  same  idea.  It  is 
usually  a  poem  of  three  eight-line  stanzas,  followed  by  a  four- 
line  envoy,  but  the  length  of  the  stanzas  is  also  of  seven  or  ten 
lines  and  the  envoy,  or  summing-up,  may  be  of  the  same  length 
as  the  stanza.  This  is  the  more  common  rime,  ababbcbC, 
dedeeceC,  fgfg gcgC,  hchC.  Since  the  reader  may 
have  got  the  impression  that  these  forms  lend  themselves  to 
flippancy,  Rossetti's  translation  of  Villon's  Ballade  of  Dead 
Ladies  may  be  quoted  to  offset  that  idea : 

Tell  me  how  in  what  hidden  way  is 

Lady  Flora  the  lovely  Roman? 
Where 's  Hipparcha,  and  where  is  Thais, 

Neither  of  them  die  fairer  woman  ? 

Where  is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man. 
Only  heard  on  river  and  mere, — 

She  whose  beauty  was  more  than  human?  — 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Where 's  Heloise,  the  learned  nun. 

For  whose  sake  Abeillard,  I  ween. 
Lost  manhood  and  put  priesthood  on? 

(From  love  he  won  such  dule  and  teen !) 

And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  Queen 
Who  willed  that  Buridan  should  steer 

Sewed  in  a  sack's  mouth  down  the  Seine  ?  — 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

White  Queen  Blanche,  like  a  queen  of  lilies. 

With  a  voice  like  any  mermaiden, — 
Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice,  Alice, 
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And  Ermengardc  the  lady  of  Maine, — 
And  that  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 

At  Rouen  doomed  and  burned  her  there, — 
Mother  of  God,  where  are  they  then?  — 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ?  — 

Nay,  never  ask  this  week,  fair  lord, 
Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year. 

Except  with  this  for  an  overword, — 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

The  sestina  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  movement  in  that 
there  is  no  rime  and  no  refrain.  Instead,  the  six  different  and 
unrimed  words  which  terminate  the  six  lines  of  the  first  stanza 
also  terminate  the  six  lines  of  the  succeeding  five  stanzas  and 
all  six  words  are  furthermore  used  in  the  envoy  of  three  lines. 
These  words  occur  in  a  definite  order,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  diagram,  where  letters  may  be  used  to  indicate 
identical  words,  instead  of  rime  words  as  heretofore : 

Stanza  i. —  abcdef 
"  2. —  faebdc 
"  3. —  c  fdabe 
"      4.—  ecbfad 

«*      e.—  bdfeca 

In  the  envoy  the  words  at  the  cesuras  are  (ist  line)  b,  (2nd 

line)  d,  and  (3rd  line)  /;  the  end  words  are  respectively  e  ca. 

The  matter  may  be  made  clearer  by  noting  that  the  end  word 

of  the  first  line  of  any  one  stanza  becomes  the  end  word  of 

the  second  line  of  the  following  stanza ;  the  second  end  word 

becomes  the  fourth ;  the  third,  the  sixth ;  the  fourth,  the  fifth ; 

the  fifth,  the  third;  the  sixth,  the  first;  so  that  tfie  closing 

end  word  is  the  same  as  the  end  word  of  the  very  first  line. 

The  envoy  is  then  attached,  the  end  words  being  the  end  words 

of  the  last  three  lines  of  the  sixth  stanza,  and  the  words  at  the 

three  cesuras,  the  three  end  words  of  the  first  three  lines  of 
30 
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the  sixth  stanza.  Owing  to  the  median  words  in  the  envoy, 
the  line  of  the  sestina  is  usually  long,  say  pentameter,  with  the 
iambic  beat 

Sestinas  are  few  in  English;  Mr.  Kipling's  Sestina  of  the 
Tramp  Royal  is  possibly  the  most  familiar.  The  verse  is  evi- 
dently artificial  and  the  movement  heavy  and  languid,  though 
not  unpleasant.  The  constant  repetition  of  certain  words 
gives  the  impression  of  ideas  rolling  about  on  themselves  and 
unable  to  get  out  of  the  eddy.  The  verses  rumble  back  and 
forth  like  a  lawn-roller  impelled  by  an  Italian  laborer  in  re- 
stricted grounds.  Yet  the  form  may  be  used  with  great  ef- 
fectiveness and  become  one  of  the  best  vehicles  of  wit  that 
verse  can  furnish,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  important  word, 
around  which  the  sestina  should  be  written,  is  the  first  end 
word,  which  also  ends  the  sixth  stanza  and  the  envoy;  and 
also,  if  the  end  words  be  so  turned  as  to  give  different  mean- 
ings in  successive  stanzas.  It  allows  playing  on  words  to  a 
very  high  degree. 

These  better-known  forms  —  for  there  are  other  special 
stanzas  —  afford  the  best  examples  of  how,  so  to  speak,  certain 
literary  games  must  be  played.  If  one  writes  any  such  verses, 
he  should  write  according  to  form, —  or  call  his  lines  by  some 
other  name.  Or  one  may  devise  new  molds,  just  as  the  sestina 
was  invented  by  the  troubadour  Amaut  Daniel,  some  six  hun- 
dred years  ago.  They  are  like  stitches  in  embroidery  or  knots 
in  lace-making,  which  differ  in  name  as  they  differ  in  the  man- 
ner of  making;  and  surely  these  verses  supply  quite  as  lofty  a 
means  of  satisfaction  as  most  of  the  lighter  fine  arts.  They  do 
things  which  cannot  be  done  in  prose,  which  no  one  would 
think  of  doing  in  prose ;  in  writing  such  verses  one  may  have 
a  kind  of  fun  to  be  had  in  no  other  way.  Incidentally,  practice 
in  these  artificial  forms  is  of  much  benefit  to  one's  prose,  in 
that  it  stretches  and  explores  one's  vocabulary,  and  it  gives 
excellent  training. 

Style  in  Verse.  The  difference  between  prose  and  verse, 
what  verse  can  do  that  prose  cannot,  is  further  illustrated  by 
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a  consideration  of  style  in  verse.  It  is  manifest  that  verse,  as 
actually  written,  is  much  fuller  of  figures  of  speech  than  is 
prose  and  that  its  arrangement  of  words  very  commonly  de- 
parts from  normal  prose  arrangement.  As  may  be  readily  seen 
by  a  paraphrase,  such  very  simple  lines  as  Wordsworth's 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 

The  difference  to  me  I 

or  Cowper's 

Toll  for  the  Brave ! 
The  brave  that  are  no  more  I 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave 
Fast  by  their  native  shore ! 

are  not  at  all  figurative  for  verse,  and  yet,  despite  their  great 
simplicity,  they  contain  phrases  which  one  could  hardly  use  in 
prose  without  affectation  —  "ceased  to  be,"  "the  brave  that 
are  no  more,"  "  sunk  beneath  the  wave,"  "  fast  by,"  "  native 
shore."  Equally  simple  prose  would  be  likely  to  use  such 
phrases  as  "died,"  "the  brave  sailors  who  were  drowned," 
"in  the  ocean,"  "close  to,"  "their  own  homes."  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say  that,  whereas  prose  might  be 
equally  simple  or,  in  this  case,  contain  about  as  many  figures, 
the  quality  of  the  phrases  would  be  different ;  the  verse  phrases, 
on  the  whole,  running  to  concreteness.  Thus,  even  in  this 
simple  instance,  verse  both  imposes  and  permits  a  different 
choice  of  words  from  that  of  prose.  The  verse  writer  is 
forced  by  the  exigencies  of  his  form  to  take  greater  liberties 
with  language  than  is  the  prose  writer.  This  forcing  is  in  the 
direction  of  greater  concreteness  and  figurativeness  than  is 
usual  in  prose.  The  same  principles  hold  of  the  order  of 
words,  where  the  pressure  of  meter  begets  both  a  restriction 
and  a  freedom  that  would  be  intolerable  in  prose. 

This  divergence  is  manifestly  better  seen  in  more  extreme 
instances  than  those  just  cited.    From  this  point  of  view  the 
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remarks  of  Bagehot  (cf.  p.  17)  on  Enoch  Arden  would  repay 
careful  study.  Another  example  of  what  verse  can  do  which 
prose  dare  not  attempt,  an  example  of  an  extreme  kind,  is  the 
following  elaborate  sonnet  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney : 

High-way,  since  you  my  chief  Parnassus  be. 
And  that  my  Muse,  to  some  ears  not  unsweet. 
Tempers  her  words  to  trampling  horses'  feet 
More  oft  than  to  a  chamber-melody, — 

Now,  blessed  you  bear  onward  blessed  me 
To  her,  where  I  my  heart,  safe-left,  shall  meet; 
My  Muse  and  I  must  you  of  duty  greet 
With  thanks  and  wishes,  wishing  thankfully; 

Be  you  still  fair,  honor'd  by  public  heed ; 
By  no  encroachment  wrong'd,  nor  time  forgot; 
Nor  blamed  for  blood,  nor  shamed  for  sinful  deed; 
And  that  you  know  I  envy  you  no  lot 

Of  highest  wish,  I  wish  you  so  much  bliss, — 
Hundreds  of  years  you  Stella's  feet  may  kiss. 

{Via  Amoris.) 

Now,  to  wish  in  good  plain  prose  that  the  street  where  one's 
lady-love  lives  —  or  where  one  lives  oneself  —  be  kept  in 
good  order,  properly  repaired  and  embellished,  free  from 
refuse,  orderly  and  respectable,  would  not  be  unnatural.  But 
to  call  that  street  a  Parnassus  and  to  wish  that  one's  lady-love 
may  traverse  it  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  is,  prosaicaUy 
speaking,  grotesque.  Poetry,  however,  allows  a  much  greater 
freedom  of  fancy,  thought,  and  expression  than  prose,  and 
ideas  that  would  be  odd  in  the  latter  form  may  be  governed  by 
an  all-pervading  enthusiasm  or  fancy  which  prose  cannot  com- 
pass. He  who  would  d^nand  of  poetry  things  that  could  as 
well  be  said  in  prose  would  cut  himself  from  a  large  and  rich 
and  stimulating  world.  The  body  of  extant  poetry  is  simjJy 
one  of  the  many  spiritual  and  intellectual  worlds  which  one 
may  profitably  explore,  as  one  would  explore  any  of  the  other 
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worlds  —  of  mathematics,  or  history,  or  science  —  which  do 
not  daily  and  constantly  impinge  upon  one's  consciousness. 

Sidney's  world  of  the  preceding  sonnet  is  enthusiastic  and 
odd  rather  than  great    It  is  probably  only  when  there  is  a 
combination  of  important  ideas  with  a  steadier,  less  grotesque 
and  more  intelligible  expression  that  one  finds  great  poetry. 
Such  a  combination  is  found  in  great  poets.    We  are  not  now 
concerned  with  poetical  ideas,  and  it  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to 
say   that  verse   gives   opportunity   to  express   feelings   and 
thoughts  in  a  finer  and  more  permanent  way  than  prose.    The 
majority  of  familiar  quotations,  for  example,  are  either  com- 
plete verses  or  parts  of  verses,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotation.    Probably  no  prose 
pieces  in  the  language, —  if  we  omit,  for  evident  reasons,  the 
King  James*  translation  of  the  Gospels,  the  more  familiar 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Bible, —  have 
contributed  anything  like  the  number  of  well-known  phrases 
that  have  come  from  Gray's  Elegy,  say,  or  Hamlet,  or  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man.    The  explanation  is  a  manifold  one :    Poetry, 
with  all  its  running  to  concreteness,  can  tap  more  universal 
and  hence  more  widely  current  ideas  than  can  the  more  (ordi- 
narily) expedient  prose;  it  can  touch  these  in  a  more  unre- 
stricted and  imaginative  way ;  its  very  restriction  into  a  more 
rigorous  form  than  that  of  prose  forces  it  to  seek  a  powerful 
and  balanced  expression  which  the  more  casual  and  loose  prose 
is  under  no  compulsion  to  seek ;  and,  undoubtedly,  its  measure 
and  harmony  cause  it  more  easily  to  fasten  itself  in  one's 
memory.    As  a  fine  art  we  perhaps  expect  more  and  different 
things  of  it  than  of  prose,  but  prose  also  has  its  own  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  is  indispensable  in  that 

Stunmary.  Verse,  or  metrical  writing,  is  the  arrangement, 
into  feet  of  four  principal  kinds,  of  words  so  that  a  regular 
reairrence  of  accent  is  suggested.  These  feet  are  grouped 
into  lines  of  various  lengths,  which  are  in  turn  bound  into 
groups,  as  couplets  or  stanzas,  chiefly  by  end-rime,  but  also 
by  alliteration  and  assonance;  nor  does  rime  occur  in  blank 
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verse.  The  general  movement  of  verse  may  be  in  many  ways 
like  that  of  prose,  but  verse  has  also,  especially  in  lyrical  poetry, 
a  characteristic  movement  arising  from  the  restrictions  imposed 
in  varying  degrees  by  different  kinds  of  verse.  The  style  is 
also  at  once  freer  and  more  restricted  than  that  of  prose,  and 
in  general  verse  has  ends  in  view  different  from  those  of  ordi- 
nary discourse.  It  is  cultivated  largely  as  a  fine  art,  in  which 
pursuit  the  aim  is  to  produce  the  maximum  of  pleasure  by 
means  of  all  variety  and  fineness  possible  within  the  limits  of 
sense  and  meter. 


EXERCISES. 

I.  What  is  the  main  point  in  each  of  the  following  poems, 
chiefly  in  The  Golden  Treasury  (G.  T.  and  G.  T.  2,  as  indicated)? 
Show  in  general  the  way  the  point  is  made,  as  by  narrative,  by 
successive  images,  by  contrasts,  by  paradox.  Show  how  rime  aids 
in  bringing  out  the  point    Describe  the  method  and  the  occasion. 

Shakspere :    *'  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds." —  G.  T. 

P.  Sidney:    "  My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his."— G.  T. 

E.  Spenser:    Prothalamion. —  G.  T. 

W.  Drummond:    Saint  John  Baptist— G.  T. 

Milton:    Ode   on   the   Morning    of   Christ's   Nativity;   Lycidas; 

L' Allegro;  II  Penseroso.— G.  T.    Paradise  Lost. 
H.  Wotton :    "  How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught."-—  G.  T, 
G.  Herbert :    The  Gifts  of  God.-^  G.  T. 

A.  Marvcll :    The  Picture  of  Little  T,  C,  in  a  Prospect  of  Flowers; 

Thoughts  in  a  Garden.—  G.  T. 

B.  Jonson :    "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." —  G.  T. 

R.  Herrick :    Corinna's  Maying;  **  Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree." 

—  G.  T. 
R,  Lovelace :    To  Althea  from  Prison. —  G.  T. 
G.  Wither :    **  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair."—  G.  T. 
Anonymous:    The  Twa  Corbies, —  G.  T. 

J.  Dryden:    Alexander's  Feast, —  G.  T.    Absalom  and  Achitofhil 
T.  Gray:    On  a  Favorite  Cat,  Drowned  in  a  Tub  of  Gold  Fishes; 

The  Bard;  The  Progress  of  Poesy;  Ode  on  the  Spring;  Elegy 

Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. — G.  T. 
W.  Collins:    "How  sleep  the  brave";  The  Passion;  Ode  to  Even- 

ing.—  G.  T. 
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R.  Burns:  Lament  for  CuUoden;  "  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  Bonnie 
Doone";  To  a  Mouse;  Bonnie  Leslie;  Highland  Mary;  Dun- 
can  Grey;  John  Anderson, —  G.  T.  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night;  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

M.  Prior:    "The  Merchant,  to  secure  his  treasure."— G.  T. 

W.  Cowper :  The  Shrubbery;  To  Mary  Unwin  (sonnet) ;  The  Soli- 
tude of  Alexander  Selkirk,^  G.  T.    The  Task, 

A.  Pope:  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Essay  on  Criticism;  Epistle  to 
Dr,  Arbuthnot. 

Lord  Byron :  "  She  walks  in  beauty."—  G.  T.  The  Giaour;  Ma- 
ze p  pa;  A  Vision  of  Judgment;  The  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

H.  Coleridge :    "  She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view."—  G.  T. 

W.  Wordcworth:  "She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight";  "  She  dwelt 
among  the  untrodden  ways";  Lucy  Gray;  Ode  to  Duty;  "Mil- 
ton! thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour";  To  the  Skylark; 
The  Green  Linnet;  Upon  Westminster  Bridge;  Ruth;  Ode  on 
Intimations  of  Immortality. —  G.  T.    Michael, 

P.  B.  Shelley:  "The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river";  "Swiftly 
walk  over  the  western  wave";  To  a  Skylark;  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind;  Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection  near  Naples. —  G.  T. 

J.  Keats:  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci;  The  Realm  of  Fancy. — 
G.  T.     Isabella;  The  Eve  of  St,  Agnes, 

R.  Southey:  After  Blenheim;  "My  days  among  the  Dead  are 
past."— G.  T. 

W.  Scott:    Marmion;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

C.  Patmore:    The  Toys,-^G,  T.  2. 

E.  B.  Browning:    The  Deserted  Garden.— G,  T.  2. 

T.  L.  Peacock:    Margaret  Love  Peacock. —  G.  T.  2. 

R.  Browning:     Two  in  the  Campagna;  HervS  Riel;  Love  among 

the  Ruins;  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra;  The  Lost  Mistress.— G.  T.  2. 

Saul;  James  Lee's  Wife, 
A.  Tennyson:    Locksley  Hall;  The  Northern  Farmer;  St.  Agnes' 

Eve. —  G.  T.  2.    In  Memoriam;  Enoch  Arden;  Ulysses. 

D.  G.  Rossetti :    The  Blessed  Damosei—  G.  T.  2. 

M.   Arnold:    Callicles    beneath   Etna;    The   Forsaken   Merman; 

Thyrsis, —  G.  T.  2.    Dover  Beach;  Morality, 
W.  S.  Landor :    The  Maid's  Lament.—  G.  T.  2. 
A.  O'Shaughnessy :     The  Fountain  of  Tears. —  G.  T.  2. 
C.  S.   Calverley:    Ode  to  Tobacco, 
W.  S.  Gilbert:    General  John;  Ferdinand  and  Elvira;  Babette's 

Love, 

E.  A.  Poe:     The  Raven;  Uldlume;  The  Bells;  To  Helen. 

H.  W.  Longfellow:  The  Skeleton  in  Armor;  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus;  Evangeline;  Hiawatha;  Psalm  of  Life, 
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J.  R.  Lowell :    Commemoration  Ode;  In  the  Half -way  House. 
O.  W.  Holmes :    The  Chambered  Nautilus;  "  Aye,  tear  her  tattered 
ensign  down." 

a-  In  any  of  the  foregoing  poems  or  in  those  verses  cited  in 
Exercise  i  of  the  preceding  chapter  or  on  pages  219-223,  point  out 
deviations  from  what  would  be  a  normal  prose  order  and  indicate 
the  quality  of  the  wording.  Paraphrase  several  of  these  verses 
to  illustrate  the  point  more  clearly.  What  gains,  or  losses,  or  dif- 
ferences come  from  the  poetical  phraseology? 

3-  Comment  on  the  vigor  of  movement,  or  the  aptness  of  word- 
ing, or  the  aid  given  by  sound  to  sense  in  any  of  the  preceding 
phrases  and  lines  quoted  in  this  chapter  or  previously  (pp.  219- 
223  and  442-449)  and  also  in  the  following: 

I.    like  as  the  waves  make  toward  the  pebbled  shore 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end.     (Shakspere.) 


No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead; 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world,  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell. 

(Shakspere.) 


Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more. 

For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor : 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 

So  Lycidas  sank  low,  but  mounted  high 

Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walk'd  the  waves. 

(Milton:    Lycidas,) 


Meantime,  whilst  every  verdant  thing 
Itself  does  at  thy  beauty  charm. 
Reform  the  errors  of  the  Spring; 
Make  that  the  tulips  may  have  share 
Of  sweetness,  seeing  they  are  fair. 
And  roses  of  their  thorns  disarm; 

But  most  procure 
That  violets  may  a  longer  age  endure. 

(Marvell:    The  Picture  of  Little  T.  C.  in  a  Prospect  of 
Flowers.) 
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5.    Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on : 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing 
Nor  ever  did  a  wise  one. 

(Rochester :    Epigram  on  Charles  II.) 


6.    The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

(Gray:    Elegy.) 


A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  his  slow  length  along. 

(Pope:    Essay  on  Criticism.) 


8.    Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

(Wolfe:    The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.) 


He  came  —  he  pass'd  —  an  heedless  gaze 

As  o'er  some  stranger  glancing; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  in  faltering  phrase, 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing  — 
The  castle-arch,  whose  hollow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  spoken. 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 

(Scott:    The  Maid  of  Neidpath.) 


10.  In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

(Shelley:    To  a  Skylark.) 

11.  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree: 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea.^     (Coleridge:    Kubla  Khan.) 

1  Cf .  R.  L.  Stevenson :    On  Style  in  Literature. 
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12.    Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore, 
Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel. 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  mom? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  forevermore 
Will  silent  be;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

(Keats:    Ode  On  a  Grecian  Urn.) 


13.    Into  this  Universe,  and  Why  not  knowing. 
Nor  Whence,  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing 
And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 
I  know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blowing. 
(Fitzgerald :    Translation  of  the  Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayydm) 


14.    They  made  the  chamber  sweet  with  flowers  and  leaves. 
And  the  bed  sweet  with  flowers  on  which  I  lay; 
While  my  soul,  love-bound,  loiter'd  on  its  way. 
I  did  not  hear  the  birds  about  the  eaves, 
Nor  hear  the  reapers  talk  among  the  sheaves : 
Only  my  soul  kept  watch  from  day  to  day. 
My  thirsty  soul  kept  watch  for  one  away :  — 
Perhaps  he  loves,  I  thought,  remembers,  grieves. 

At  length  there  came  the  step  upon  the  stair. 

Upon  the  lock  the  old  familiar  hand: 
Then  first  my  spirit  seem'd  to  scent  the  air 

Of  Paradise;  then  first  the  tardy  sand 
Of  time  ran  golden;  and  I  felt  my  hair 

Put  on  a  glory,  and  my  soul  expand. 

(C.  G.  Rossetti:    A  Pause,) 

4*  Classify  the  poems  of  any  author,  or  in  any  anthology,  say 
one  of  the  books  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  by  (i)  subjects, 
as  poems  dealing  with  external  nature,  childhood,  love,  death,  the 
mystery  of  the  world;  (2)  form,  as  lyric,  epic,  dramatic,  etc.;  (3) 
kind  of  verse,  as  anapestic  three-foot,  dactylic  hexameter,  etc.;  or 
in  any  other  way  that  seems  good.  Do  you  note,  in  general,  or  in 
any  classes  of  verse,  any  correspondence  between  subject,  form, 
and  meter?    Were  any  special  ideas,  forms,  or  systems  of  verse 
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prevalent  at  any  particular  time?  What  ideas  or  qualities  or 
iorms  were  most  common  in,  say,  Elizabethan  times  or  in  those  of 
Queen  Anne? 

5-  Write  a  few  short  poems,  preferably  in  tliose  somewhat 
artificial  forms  described  on  pages  460-466,  though  simple  rimed 
narrative  is  also  good.  It  is  probably  best  to  get  a  good  line  or 
two  which  shall  phrase  the  main  point  and  write  around  that,  but 
any  other  method  may  be  equally  good.  Blank  verse  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  hardest  kind  of  writing  to  master  and  ordinarily  may 
as  well  be  left  unattempted  until  one  has  gained  some  skill  in 
meter  and  rime. 
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APPENDIX 

The  following  accounts  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  and 
solecisms  are  reprinted,  with  very  slight  modifications,  from 
Professor  Ashley  H.  Thomdike's  The  Elements  of  Rhetoric 
and  Composition,  published  by  The  Century  Co. 

PUNCTUATION.    CAPITALIZATION 

Punctuation  is  determined  in  part  by  Good  Use  and  in  part  by 
Good  Sense.  The  marks  of  punctuation  are  signs  which  educated 
people  have  agreed  upon  in  order  to  make  what  they  write  easier 
to  read.  Their  use  is  in  some  particulars  fixed;  in  many  others 
it  is  left  to  the  good  sense  of  individual  writers.  Absolute  rules 
for  punctuation,  therefore,  cannot  be  laid  down.  Rules  merely 
indicate  the  general  practice,  to  which  there  are  often  many  ex- 
ceptions. The  rules  that  follow  are  not  designed  to  dictate  abso- 
lutely how  a  writer  shall  punctuate,  but  to  indicate  the  practice 
of  a  majority  of  writers. 

The  use  of  the  different  marks  of  punctuation  is  always  chang- 
ing, the  tendency  at  the  present  being  to  use  them  less  than 
formerly,  but  the  main  functions  of  each  remain  the  same.  The 
period  indicates  a  full  stop,  the  completion  of  a  sentence.  The 
semicolon  indicates  a  change  in  the  thought,  an  important  stopping 
place  in  the  sentence.  The  comma  indicates  a  short  pause,  a 
minor  break  in  the  sentence.  If  there  is  no  break  in  the  thought, 
no  word  or  phrase  that  should  be  separated  from  the  rest,  there 
is  no  need  of  punctuation  until  you  come  to  the  period.  If  there 
is  a  change  in  thought,  some  words  to  be  separated  from  others, 
a  division  to  be  indicated  to  the  reader's  eye,  you  will  need  a 
comma,  a  semicolon,  or  possibly  a  dash,  according  to  the  im- 
portance or  abruptness  of  the  division. 

The  student  is  using  the  marks  of  punctuation  in  order  to 
make  what  he  writes  easier  to  read.    Examine  and  learn  the  fol- 
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lowing  rules  with  this  in  mind.  You  wiH  not  aid  the  reader  by 
scattering  commas  over  a  paragraph  as  if  from  a  pepper-box; 
and  you  will  certainly  annoy  the  reader  if  you  do  not  provide 
many  commas  and  semicolons  to  aid  his  eye.  Above  all,  never 
omit  a  mark,  the  omission  of  which  will  make  your  meaning  in 
the  least  degree  ambiguous. 

THE  COMMA. 

The  comma  separates  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  that  should 
be  kept  apart  in  thought.  It  usually  marks  either  some  kind  of 
parenthesis,  such  as  a  phrase  in  apposition;  or  some  kind  of 
ellipsis,  such  as  the  omission  of  a  verb;  or  some  kind  of  disjunc- 
tion, when  elements  come  together  which  are  not  closely  connected 
grammatically  or  logically. 

It  is  used: 

1.  To  separate  expressions  in  apposition  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence;  as,  "James,  the  brother  of  John,  came  first" 

2.  To  mark  off  adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  that  modify  not 
a  single  word  but  an  entire  phrase;  as,  however,  then,  therefore, 
moreover.  These  commas  are  sometimes  omitted,  especially  in 
short  sentences. 

3.  To  separate  all  kinds  of  parenthetical  phrases  or  clauses 
from  the  context.  If  a  phrase  or  clause  interrupts  the  thought  of 
a  sentence  without  being  necessary  to  make  complete  sense,  it 
should  usually  be  marked  off  by  commas. 

The  crumbs  and  discolorations  of  the  cannibal  feast,  as  yet 
hardly  consummated,  were  exceedingly  visible  about  his  mouth. 

Hawthorne. 

Dashes  and  marks  of  parenthesis  ()  are  also  used  to  mark  off 
parenthetical  expressions,  when  a  more  distinct  separation  from 
the  sentence  is  desired  than  that  indicated  by  commas. 

4.  To  mark  off  adverbs  that  might  be  mistaken  for  prepo- 
sitions; as,  "Above,  the  sky  was  bright." 

5.  To  separate  a  long  subject  from  Its  verb. 

6.  To  mark  off  any  element  of  a  sentence  that  is  out  of  its 
natural  position. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in  the  late 
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editions,  the  greater  number  were  not  published  until  seven  years 
after  his  death.     (But, —  The  greater  number  of  the  plays,  etc.) 
Without  a  single  glance  at  the  house,  he  ran  forward.    (But, 
—  He  ran  forward  without  a  single  glance,  etc.) 

7.  To  mark  the  omissions  of  words. 

English  is  the  favorite  study  of  one-half  of  the  class;  math- 
ematics, of  less  thdn  one-tenth. 

8.  To  separate  words,  phrases,  or  pairs  of  words  used  in  series 
without  conjunctions  to  connect  them. 

Notms,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  verbs  are  often  found  in  series. 
Some  writers  omit  the  comma  before  "and"  in  such  a  scries. 
No  comma  is  used  between  two  adjectives;  as,  "It  is  a  bright 
sunny  day." 

9.  To  separate  short  quotations  from  the  context ;  as,  "  He 
cried,  'I  am  ready/**  Or  to  separate  "he  said"  or  similar  ex- 
pressions from  the  quotation  in  which  they  are  placed. 

10.  To  separate  dependent  clauses  from  the  context  whenever 
they  are  not  closely  connected  with  adjoining  words,  especially 
in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  A  long  clause  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

(b)  A  clause  introduced  by  "as"  or  "for,"  meaning  "be- 
cause." 

(c)  A  parenthetical  (Rule  3),  transposed  (Rule  6),  or  a  non- 
restrictive  relative  clause  (Rule  11). 

But  commas  are  not  used  to  mark  off  short  or  closely  con- 
nected clauses,  or  clauses  beginning  with  "that." 

11.  To  separate  non-restrictive  relative  clauses  from  the  con- 
text A  non-restrictive  relative  clause  is  one  that  adds  an  ex- 
planation or  description  to  the  substantive;  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  parenthesis.  A  restrictive  clause  is  one  that  narrows  the 
meaning  of  the  substantive  and  cannot  be  omitted  without  de- 
stroying the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  The  two  clauses  beginning 
with  "that"  in  the  two  preceding  sentences  are  restrictive  and 
need  no  commas.  This  distinction  in  punctuation  is  important, 
because  it  may  affect  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  "The  mem- 
bers of  the  team,  who  had  done  the  best  they  could,  were  heartily 
praised" — means  that  all  the  members  of  the  team  had  done 
their  best  and  were  praised.  Without  the  commas,  the  sentence 
would  mean  that  only  those  members  that  had  done  their  best 
were  praised. 
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12.  To  separate  independent  clauses  from  the  context;  these 
often  require  a  semicolon,  as  in  this  sentence.  ''And"  and 
''but,''  connecting  clauses,  should  be  preceded  by  commas  or 
semicolons  when  there  is  a  change  of  subject;  but  (usually)  not 
when  the  verbs  in  the  two  clauses  have  the  same  subject 

I  shall  go  down-town  this  afternoon,  and  you  can  meet  me  at 
the  post-office. 

I  shall  go  down-town  this  afternoon  and  will  meet  you  at  the 
post-office. 

THE  SEMICOLON. 

The  semicolon  marks  a  greater  pause  than  the  comma  and 
indicates  a  greater  separation  between  the  elements  of  the  sen- 
tence. In  many  cases  the  question  whether  to  use  a  comma  or  a 
semicolon  depends  for  its  answer  on  the  amount  of  emphasis  you 
wish  to  put  upon  the  separation. 

The  semicolon  is  used: 

1.  To  separate  clauses  or  phrases  having  a  common  gram- 
matical dependence ;  as  "  In  January  come  the  midyear  examina- 
tions; in  June,  the  finals. 

2.  To  separate  a  dependent  clause  from  the  ccmtext,  when  a 
more  distinct  separation  is  needed  than  the  commas  would  indi- 
cate.   See  The  Comma,  Rule  10. 

.3.    To  separate  loosely  connected  independent  clauses. 

Roger  Bacon  and  Galileo  languor  in  princely  dungeons;  Tasso 
pines  in  the  cell  of  a  mad-house;  Camoens  dies  begging  in  the 
streets  of  Lisbon. 

4.  To  separate  the  parts  of  a  compound  sentence.  See  also 
Comma,  Rule  12.  If  the  clauses  contain  commas,  semicolons  be- 
tween the  clauses  are  necessary  for  distinct  division. 

5.  Before  "as,"  introducing  an  instance;  as  in  this  sentence. 
But  many  writers  would  use  a  comma  in  such  a  case. 

THE  COLON. 

The  colon  indicates  specification;  as  before  a  quotation  or  a 
series  of  particulars.  It  may  also  mark  distinct  separation  be- 
tween the  elements  of  a  sentence. 

It  is  used: 
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1.  To  introduce  a  series  of  particulars;  as  in  the  last  line  of 
the  preceding  page.    See  also  Semicolon,  Rule  5. 

2.  To  introduce  a  long  quotation.    See  also  Comma,  Rule  9. 

3.  To  separate  elements  of  a  sentence  containing  semicolons. 

THE  DASH. 

The  dash  marks  an  abrupt  separation  between  the  elements  of 
a  sentence.  It  is  too  conspicuous  a  mark  to  be  used  often.  Stu- 
dents sometimes  commit  the  bad  fault  of  punctuating  largely  by 
dashes. 

It  is  used: 

1.  To  indicate  parenthesis.  Sometimes  a  single  dash  is  placed 
before  the  parenthesis  and  some  other  mark  of  punctuation  after 
it;  sometimes  dashes  are  placed  before  and  after  the  parenthesis. 
Unless  the  separation  of  the  parenthesis  from  the  context  is  ab- 
rupt, commas  should  be  used  rather  than  dashes. 

2.  To  separate  any  element  from  its  context,  when  the  transi- 
tion of  thought  is  abrupt.  The  dash  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
comma,  semicolon,  or  colon,  especially  in  conversational,  frag- 
mentary, or  interrupted  discourse. 

3.  With  the  comma,  semicolon,  or  colon,  (, — )  (; — )  (: — ). 
In  this  case  the  dash  adds  emphasis  to  the  other  mark. 

PARENTHESES  AND  BRACKETS. 

Parentheses  ()  are  used  to  inclose  explanatory  phrases  which 
interrupt  the  sequence  of  the  thought  and  are  quite  disconnected 
with  the  context  The  double  dash  (see  Dash,  Rule  i)  is  more 
generally  used  than  parentheses.  The  parenthetical  marks  are  also 
used  to  inclose  examples  or  references ;  as  in  the  second  line  above. 

Brackets  []  are  used  to  inclose  words  added,  as  in  a  translation ; 
or  words  to  be  omitted ;  or  not  actually  in  a  quotation,  as  on  page 
235- 

THE  PERIOD. 

The  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  every  declarative  sentence, 
and  after  abbreviations,  numerals,  and  usually  after  titles  and  head- 
ings. 
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THE  EXCLAMATION  POINT. 

The  exclamation  point  is  used  after  interjections  and  exdam- 
atory  sentences.  It  is  not  used  after  "  O/'  nor  after  every  "  oh " 
or  "  ah,"  nor  after  every  slightly  emotional  sentence. 

THE  INTERROGATION  POINT. 

The  interrogation  point  is  used  after  every  direct  questtoo. 
Sometimes  it  is  placed  directly  after  the  interrogative  part  of  a 
sentence  instead  of  at  the  end.  Inclosed  in  parentheses  (?)  it 
indicates  doubt;  as,  "Hamlet  was  written  in  1601  (?)." 

QUOTATION  MARKS. 

Quotation  marks  ("  ")  inclose  quotations.  If  one  quotation  is 
made  up  of  several  paragraphs,  the  marks  may  be  placed  at  die 
beginning  of  each  paragraph,  but  at  the  end  only  of  the  last  If 
the  quoted  passage  is  printed  in  different  type  from  the  context, 
marks  of  quotation  may  be  omitted.  A  quotation  within  a  quo- 
tation is  indicated  by  single  marks  C  ');  one  within  that  by  double 
marks.  Titles  of  txx)ks,  plays,  addresses,  periodicals  may  be  in- 
closed in  quotation  marks  or  italicized. 

Quotations  of  any  length  or  importance  should  be  accompanied 
by  references  to  the  books  or  authors  quoted.  A  complete  refer- 
ence gives  author,  title,  place  of  publication,  date,  and  page.  A 
reference  to  this  paragraph  as  originally  printed  wouki  be:  A.  H. 
Thomdike,  "The  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition."  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York,  1905.    P.  330. 

THE  HYPHEN. 

The  hyphen  is  used  to  join  the  parts  of  compound  words;  and 
to  divide  words,  as  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

THE  APOSTROPHE. 

The  apostrophe  (')  is  used  to  mark  the  omission  of  a  letter  or 
letters,  or  of  figures;  or  to  distinguish  the  possessive  case.  The 
apostrophe  is  not  used  in  the  possessive  case  of  pronouns;  as.  Us, 
ours. 
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CAPITALS. 

Tlie  following  words  should  begin  with  capitals: 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  sentence,  paragraph,  chapter,  let- 
ter, and  book. 

2.  The  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry. 

3.  Names  of  the  Deky,  but  not  necessarily  personal  pronouns 
referring  to  the  Deity. 

4.  Proper  names  of  persons,  places,  bodies  of  water,  geo- 
graphical divisions,  and  the  like. 

5.  The  first  word  of  an  exact  quotation. 

6.  The  pronoun  "  I  "  and  the  interjection  "  O." 

7.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  names. 

8.  Terms  of  great  historical  importance;  as,  the  Civil  War, 
the  Renaissance. 

9.  The  names  of  political  parties,  religious  sects,  organiza- 
tions, and  the  like. 

10.  The  principal  words  in  titles  of  books,  addresses,  and  the 
like. 

11.  The  principal  words  in  official  titles.  Titles  are  usually 
capitalized  only  when  used  with  a  proper  name. 

12.  The  words.  North,  East,  South,  and  West,  when  they  re- 
fer to  sections  of  the  country. 

13.  Names  of  days,  months,  and  festivals,  but  not  of  seasons. 

14.  Words  of  special  importance,  which  the  writer  desires  to 
make  conspicuous.  This  use  of  capitals  for  emphasis  will  be 
determined  by  circumstances.  In  your  school  paper  the  name 
of  your  school  should  be  capitalized;  as,  "the  High  School," 
"in  our  Academy."  Generally,  however,  these  words  would  not 
receive  capitals.  Perhaps  the  present  tendency  of  good  use  is 
to  employ  capitals  rarely  for  emphasis  in  ordinary  compositicm. 

ITALICS. 

Italics  are  used  for  foreign  words,  quoted  or  specified  words, 
titles  of  books  (quotation  marks  may  be  used  for  all  these  pur- 
poses), and  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The  use  of  italics  for  em- 
phasis seems  to  be  decreasing.  Its  effectiveness  in  ordinary  com- 
position depends  largely  on  its  infrequency.  In  manuscript,  words 
to  be  printed  in  italics  are  underlined. 
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A  LIST  OP  COMMON  MISTAKES  IN  GRAMMAR 

This  list  contains  only  those  constructions  in  the  use  of  whidi 
mistakes  are  frequently  made.  All  examples  given  are  of  correct 
usage,  unless  they  are  preceded  by  the  word  not  in  black-face  type. 
Not  indicates  that  the  expression  following  is  an  example  of  mis- 
use. 

ARTICLES. 

The  use  of  a  or  an  in  the  expressions  "sort  of  a'*  and  "kind 
of  a  "  is  a  common  error.    "  I  do  not  like  that  kind  of  dog." 

The  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  for  a  or  when  no  article  is 
necessary.  "  He  threw  a  stone  (or  stones)  at  the  dog" — particu- 
larizes the  dog  but  not  the  stone. 

The  omission  of  an  article  may  cause  confusion.  ''A  black 
and  white  dog"  refers  to  one  dog;  "a  black  and  a  white  d<^" 
to  two  dogs. 

NOUNS. 

The  Possessive  Case  is  formed  by  adding  's  to  the  nominative; 
but  the  s  is  sometimes  omitted  when  the  sound  is  unpleasant;  as, 
"  for  conscience'  sake,"  "  Socrates'  wife."  If  the  nominative 
plural  end  in  s,  the  possessive  plural  is  formed  by  adding  the 
apostrophe  (') ;  if  the  nominative  plural  does  not  end  in  s,  's 
is  added.    "  Girls'  and  women's  shoes." 

The  possessive  case  should  as  far  as  possible  be  used  only  in 
cases  of  actual  possession.  "The  leg  of  the  table"  not,  "the 
table's  leg."    "The  course  of  history" — not,  "history's  course." 

The  plurals  of  the  following  nouns  cause  trouble:  alumna, 
alumnse;  alumnus,  alumni;  analysis,  analyses;  axis,  axes;  cherub, 
cherubim  or  cherubs ;  curriculum,  curricula ;  genius,  geniuses  (men) 
or  genii  (spirits);  ignoramus,  ignoramuses;  maximum,  maxima; 
memorandum,  memoranda;  phenomenon,  phenomena;  seraph, 
seraphim  or  seraphs;  spoonful,  spoonfuls;  stimulus,  stimuli; 
tableau,  tableaux. 

PRONOUNS. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases 
are  often  confused.    The  following  are  examples  of  correct  use. 
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"  It  is  he."  "  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  him/'  "  It  seems  to  be  he." 
"  Between  you  and  me  there  is  no  disagreement." 

Pronotms  ending  in  -self  are  properly  used  only  for  emphasis 
or  in  a  reflective  sense.  "I  will  see  to  it  myself."  "It  is  he, 
himself."    Not—"  You  and  myself  will  go; "  "  it  is  himself." 

Before  a  verbal  noun,  a  pronoun  should  be  put  in  the  posses- 
sive case.  "Your  singing  was  delightful."  "I  remember  his 
telling  that  story."  But  the  possessive  is  not  used  with  a  par- 
ticiple.   "  I  heard  you  singing  and  him  telling  a  story." 

When  more  than  two  persons  or  things  are  referred  to,  any 
one  is  preferable  to  either;  no  one  to  neither.  "  Any  one  of  the 
three  is  taller  than  I." 

Any  one,  each,  either,  every,  neither,  nobody,  or  not  one,  as  an 
antecedent,  requires  a  pronoun  in  the  singular  number.  "  If  any 
one  has  the  example  correct,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand."  "  Every 
one  of  them  gave  up  his  arms."    "  Each  must  judge  for  himself." 

Each  other  and  one  another  may  be  used  indiscriminately. 

Who  and  whom  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  "  Whom  arc 
you  following?"  "Who  do  you  think  will  win?"  "Whom  will 
you  give  it  to?" 

Who,  which,  and  that.  Who  and  which  are  used  in  explan- 
atory, descriptive,  non-restrictive  relative  clauses;  that  in  relative 
clauses  restricting  the  meaning  or  application  of  the  antecedent; 
as,  "the  cotmtries  that  bordered  on  the  ocean" — meaning  "only 
the  countries  that  bordered  on  the  ocean."  This  distinction  has 
been  much  insisted  on  in  rhetorics  but  is  open  to  many  exceptions 
and  has  never  been  generally  adopted  in  good  use.  Although  that 
is  the  customary  word  for  restrictive  relative  clauses,  who  or 
which  may  frequently  be  preferable. 

A  change  of  person  should  not  be  made  without  good  reason. 
If  you  begin  a  composition  in  the  third  person,  you  should  not 
change  to  the  first;  and  vice  versa. 


VERBS. 

Vulgarisms  must  be  shunned.  "He  did" — not,  "he  done  it." 
'He  isn't"— not,  "he  ain't."  "It  does  n't "— not,  "it  don't." 
'  He  ought  not "—  not,  "  he  had  n't  ought."  "  You  were  "—  not, 
'  you  was." 
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The  Princ^  Putt  of  certain  verbs  must  be  thoroughly  learned 
if  you  are  to  avoid  many  common  solecisms  and  improprieties. 


PRESEN1 

r 

PAST  INDICATIVE 

PAST  PARTICIPLE 

begin 

began 

begun 

bid  (ask,  or  command)bade 

bidden 

bid  (as,  to  bid  at 

an  bid 

bid 

auction) 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

do 

did 

done 

eat 

ate  (eat  (&) 
missible) 

isper- 

eaten 

flee 

fled 

fled 

flow 

flowed 

flowed 

fly 

flew 

flown 

get 

got 

got  (preferable  to 
gotten) 

hang  (clothes, 

pic- 

hung 

hung 

tures) 

hang  (men) 

hanged 

hanged 

lay 

laid 

laid 

lie 

lay 

lain 

plead 

pleaded 

pleaded 

prove 

proved 

proved  (preferable  to 
proven) 

raise 

raised 

raised 

rise 

rose 

risen 

set 

set 

set 

sit 

sat 

sat 

wake 

woke 

waked 

write 

wrote 

written 

Tenses 

A  change  from  the  present  to  the  past  tense  in  passages  deal- 
ing with  past  events  should  occur  very  rarely.  In  general  keep 
to  the  past  tense;  the  historical  present  (the  present  tense  used 
in  relating  past  events)  sometimes  promotes  emphasis  and  vivid- 
ness, but  only  if  employed  infrequently. 

Sequence  of  Tenses.    The  tense  of  the  verb  in  a  dependent 
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clause  depends  on  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  principal  clause. 
General  truths,  however,  are  always  put  in  the  present  tense. 

I  think  he  will.  I  thought  he  would. 

When  you  have  finished,  I  When  you  had  finished, 

will  speak.  I  spoke. 

Every  one  hopes  that  you  Every  one  hoped  that  you 

will  speak.  would  speak. 

I  had  always  believed  that  men  are  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels. 

The  Perfect  Infinitive  denotes  action  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  principal  verb;  the  present  infinitive,  action  incomplete  at  the 
time  of  the  principal  verb.  Past  tenses  are  followed  by  the  pres- 
ent infinitive. 

I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  so  often  the  past  week. 
They  expected  to  win.     (Not,  to  have  won). 
He  will  be  glad  to  see  us.     (When  he  sees  us.) 
He  will  be  glad  to  have  seen  us.     (After  he  has  seen  us.) 
They  would  have  been  glad  to  go  home.     (Not,  to  have  gone.) 
We  should  have  been  pleased  to  catch  a  few  fish.    (Not,  to 
have  caught.) 

Moods 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  rather  than  the  in- 
dicative, should  be  used  in  expressing  wishes  and  conditions  con- 
trary to  fact  "  I  wish  I  were  there."  "  If  I  were  there,  what  a 
good  time  we  could  have."  Do  not  use  the  indicative  in  one  of 
two  parallel  clauses  and  the  subjunctive  in  the  other.  **  If  I  were 
ten  years  older  and  were  (not,  was)  as  strong  as  you." 

Number 

Each,  either,  every,  neither,  many  a,  and  similar  words  take  a 
singular  verb. 

A  subject  consisting  of  two  words  connected  by  "or,"  "either 
—  or,"  "neither  —  nor,"  takes  a  singular  verb. 

Words  joined  to  the  subject  by  "  with,"  "  in  addition  to,"  "  as 
well  as,"  or  a  similar  phrase,  are  parenthetical  and  do  not  affect 
the  number  of  the  verb. 

A  collective  noun,  when  it  refers  to  the  collection  as  a  whole. 
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takes  a  singular  verb;  when  it  refers  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  collection,  it  takes  a  plural  verb. 

The  audience  was  attentive  to  the  lecture. 

The  audience  were  of  a  dozen  opinions. 

Shall  and  WilL    Should  and  Would 

The  distinctions  in  the  uses  of  "  shall "  and  "  will "  are  unfor- 
tunately complicated,  but  they  are  much  insisted  upon  by  careful 
speakers  and  writers. 
The  auxiliaries  used  to  indicate  the  future  tense  are: 

/ 
Sing.  Plu. 

I  shall  we  shall 

you  will  you  will 

he  will  they  will 

The  auxiliaries  used  to  indicate  volition  (intention,  promise, 
or  command)  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  are: 

Sing.  Plu.   > 

I  will  we  will 

you  shall  you  shall 

he  shall  they  shall 

The  distinctions  between  should  and  would  are  the  same  as  be- 
tween shall  and  will. 

The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  first  person,  where  there  is  a 
wide-spread  tendency  to  use  will  incorrectly  instead  of  shaU  to 
express  simple  futurity. 

Examples  of  Correct  Usage:  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  come  early.  I  will  return  the  book  to-mor- 
row; you  shall  not  go  to  the  trouble  to  call  for  it  He  will  be 
there,  without  doubt;  so  shall  I.  I  promise  you  that  I  will  come 
next  week.  I  promised  that  I  would  go,  but  I  should  be  late, 
even  if  I  started  now.  He  would  be  a  model  candidate;  we 
should  all  vote  for  him. 

In  Questions,  shall  is  always  used  in  the  first  person.  With 
the  second  and  third  persons,  shall  or  will  is  used  accordingly 
as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  expected  in  reply.  If  one  asks, 
"Shall  you  go?" — one  inquires  not  as  to  intention  or  voliticm 
but  simply  as  to  the  fact,  and  expects  an  answer,  "  I  shall "  or 
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" I  shall  not."  But  if  one  asks,  "Will  you  go  to  drive  with  us?" 
—  one  expects  an  act  of  volition  expressed  in  the  answer,  "I 
will"  or  "I  will  not"  So,  "Will  they  come?"  implies  an  an- 
swer, "  They  will "  or  "  They  will  not." 

In  Indirect  Di8coiir8e»  when  the  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  principal  clause,  the  auxiliary  is  used  which  would  be  used 
in  direct  discourse. 

John  says  that  he  shall  be  there.     (Direct:  I  shall  be  there.) 

I  do  not  think  that  I  will  try.     (Direct:  I  will  try.) 

He  writes  that  he  shall  come  next  week.  (Direct:  I  shall 
come.) 

They  promise  that  they  will  not  interfere.  (Direct:  We  will 
not.) 

In  all  other  cases  of  indirect  discourse,  the  auxiliary  in  a  de- 
pendent clause  follows  the  regular  conjugations. 

In  Conditional  Clauses  shall  or  should  is  used  in  all  persons  to 
express  simple  futurity;  will  or  would  in  all  persons  to  express 
volition.  The  auxiliaries  in  the  conclusions  to  the  conditions  fol- 
low, of  course,  the  regular  conjugations. 

Examples,  the  conditional  clauses  expressing  simple  futurity. 
If  I  should  go,  they  would  be  pleased  to  see  me. 
If  you  should  go,  I  should  (future)  be  pleased  to  see  you. 
If  you  should  go,  I  would  (promise)  meet  you. 
If  he  should  go,  we  would  meet  him.  * 

If  it  should  rain,  we  should  get  wet. 

Should  and  Would,  as  has  been  seen,  follow  the  rules  for  shall 
and  will,  but  they  have  some  additional  peculiarities.  Should  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  ought;  as,  "  She  should  remain 
at  home."  It  is  also  sometimes  used  in  politeness  or  to  soften 
the  force  of  a  statement;  as,  "  I  should  not  think  so  "  (=1  hardly 
think  so,  or  I  do  not  think  so).  Would  is  used  to  denote  a  wish; 
as,  "  Would  that  he  were  here  I  " —  or  to  express  habitual  action ; 
as,  "  He  would  sleep  by  the  fire  after  dinner." 

Th^  solecisms  of  using  will  or  would  for  shall  or  should  to 
express  simple  futurity  have  been  so  frequently  condemned  that 
persons  now  often  make  the  opposite  error  and  use  shall  in  the 
first  person  to  express  volition.  In  general,  however,  the  follow- 
ing rule  is  still  a  safe  one: 

When  in  doubt  between  shall  and  will  in  the  first  person.  Use 
Shall 
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ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS. 

Adjectives  go  with  nouns  or  pronouns;  adverbs  with  verbs,  ad- 
jectiveSy  and  adverbs.  After  certain  verbs  —  look,  sound,  feel, 
smell  —  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  to  use  a  word 
referring  to  the  subject  or  the  verb.  "  I  feel  cold,"  means  that  I 
am  cold;  "I  feel  coldly  toward  you,"  means  that  my  feeling  is 
cold.  So  we  say,  "  the  rose  smells  sweet " ;  "  the  boy  looks  bright " 
—  but,  "he  smelt  carefully  of  the  mixture";  "he  looked  brightly 
at  us."  Sometimes  either  adjective  or  adverb  can  be  used  without 
any  perceptible  difference  in  the  meaning;  as,  "The  piano  sounds 
barsh  (or  harshly)." 

Misplaced  Adverbs.  Only  and  even  should  come  next  to  the 
words  or  expressions  that  they  qualify.  "  I  shall  read  only  a 
few  pages."  "  Even  our  teacher  thinks  that  our  class  is  a  bright 
one. 

In  general,  an  adverb  should,  if  possible,  come  next  to  the  word 
it  modifies. 

The  Cleft  Infinitive.  A  careful  writer  will  avoid  placing  an 
adverb  between  "  to "  and  the  infinitive.  "  He  was  prepared  to 
follow  cheerfully."    Not,  "  to  cheerfully  follow." 

The  Comparative  Degree  should  be  used  when  you  are  refer- 
ring to  two  objects  or  persons;  the  superlative,  when  to  more 
than  two.  ^'He  was  the  taller  of  the  two  brothers."  "He  was 
the  tallest  in  a  large  family  of  tall  men." 

Some  adjectives  and  adverbs  from  their  meaning  can  logically 
have  no  comparative  or  superlative  degrees ;  as,  "  absolutely,  en- 
tirely, extreme,  faultless,  supreme,  unparalleled,  unprecedented." 
By  a  kind  of  hyperbole,  however,  words  of  this  sort  are  some- 
times used  with  the  adverbs  of  comparison,  "more,  most,  very"; 
so,  "most  certain"  "more  complete,"  "very  fundamental,"  and 
even  "more  perfect" 

PREPOSITIONS 

In  choosing  proper  prepositions  you  must  rely  on  your  sense 
of  good  idiom  and  your  sense  of  the  precise  meaning  you  wish  to 
express.  Commonly  misused  prepositions  are :  between  for  among; 
different  to  or  than  for  different  from;  in  for  into;  onto  for  on. 
At,  by,  in,  of,  to,  on,  with,  are  used  almost  indiscriminately  by 
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careless  speakers.    Usually,  however,  only  one  of  these  preposi- 
tions will  exactly  fit  in  the  sentence;  the  others  are  misfits. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

A  few  cases  of  misuse  of  conjunctions  may  be  noticed  here. 

'As  is  misused  for  that.  "  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  true '' —  not, 
"as  it  is  true." 

Bui  is  misused  where  there  is  no  antithesis. 

But  what  is  used  for  but  that.  "1  do  not  know  but  that  it 
would  be  better" — not,  "but  what  it  would."  Perhaps  either 
"but"  or  "that"  would  be  preferable  to  "but  that" 

//  is  sometimes  used  where  though  would  be  preferable.  Note 
the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  following  sentence,  if  "  if " 
is  substituted  for  "though":  "Though  he  is  a  republican,  he  is 
honest"  //  should  not  be  used  in  place  of  whether:  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  come."  As  though,  equivalent  to  as  if,  is 
good  idiom. 

Nor  (not^  or)  must  follow  neither. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Double  negatives  are  condemned  by  good  use  to-day. 

She  looked  but  once.    Not,  She  didn't  look  but  once. 

I  hardly  believe  that    Not,  I  don't  hardly  believe  that 

It  won't  rain,  I  think.    Not^  It  won't  rain,  I  don't  think. 

Can  but  and  cannot  but  differ  in  meaning.  "  I  can  but  hope  " 
means  that  I  can  only  hope,  that  is  the  only  possibility.  "  I  can- 
not but  hope"  means  that  I  must  hope,  diough  the  alternative 
of  despair  is  suggested.  "  I  can  but  laugh,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  do."    "  I  cannot  but  laugh,  because  it  is  so  funny," 

The  omission  of  words  often  makes  a  construction  ungram- 
matical.  The  words  within  parentheses  in  the  following  sentences 
are  necessary. 

(I)  have  received  your  letter  and  will  reply  at  length  Friday. 

Old  English  usage  differs  in  many  respects  from  (the  usage 
of)  the  present 

I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  John  (is).    Or,  "  as  (to  see)  John." 

He  spoke  enthusiastically  as  (he)  always  (did)  of  his  pros- 
pects. 
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Non:  —  In  the  following  index,  the  names  of  persons  are  printed  in  nnall  capi- 
tals: words  and  titles  in  italics;  subjecU  and  topics  in  ordinary  type.  References 
to  titles  of  books  after  an  author's  name  are  preceded  by  the  word  ctUd;  references 
to  quotations,  by  quottd. 
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Abbreviations,  48^  189 
Acceleration  of  the  motion  of  the 

aqueous  Huid,  194 
Accent  in  verse,  ^ 
Accuracy  in  wording,  190-19S 
Act,  195^ 
Actor,  189 
Actual  writing,  4-5 
Add,  19s 
Addison,  J.,   115,   186,   187,  250; 

quoted,  119;  cited,  10 
Address  of  a  letter,  48 
Adjectives,  492 
Adverbs,  492 
Aggravate,  190,  206 
Ain't,  189,  487 
Albright,  E.  M.,  cited,  347 
AusN,  R.  L.,  cited,  425 
Alexandrine  verse, -437 
Alien,  186,  270 
Alliteration,  in  prose,  238^240;  in 

verse,  433-434 
All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 

201 
Altar  of  ablutions,  193 
Among  492 
An,  485 
Anacrusis,  431 
Analogy,  375-376,  385 
Analysis,   in   argument,   390-395; 


in  exposition,  353-357;  of  nar- 
rative, 321-322;  of  s^le,  183- 
185;  topical,  80 

Anapest,  427 

And,  207,  232 

And  which,  227 

Animal,  192 

Antecedent  probability,  386-387 

Any  one,  487 

Apostrophe,  484 

Approach  the  moment  of  disso- 
lution,  193 

Arguing  beside  the  point,  385-386 

Ar^^ument  (see  also  Argumenta- 
tion), from  antecedent  probabil- 
ity, 386-387;  classification  of, 
386;  from  example,  386-387, 
388-389;  from  sign,  386-387, 
389;  in  detective  stories,  389 

Argtunentation  (sec  also  Argu- 
ment), 364-^1: — aim  of,  364- 
36s;  analysis  in,  390-395;  ar- 
rangement in,  396-401 ;  body  of, 
398-399;  briefs  m,  401-407; 
classes  of,  366-368;  compared 
to  description,  exposition,  and 
narration,  306-310;  conclusions 
in^  39CH400;  discourse  dealing 
with  the  uncertain  and  the  un- 
believed,  364-365 ;  elements  of, 
369-390;  exercises  in,  413-421; 
forms  of,  365;  im^rtance  of, 
364;  introductions  m,  397-398; 
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logic  in,  381-389;  method  of, 
3S-369;  object  of,  365-366; 
practical    suggestions,    411-412; 

?irocess    of.    390-401;    reading 
or,  39S-39&;  style  in,  407-4" 
Ariosto,  L.,  cited,  439 

Aenold,  M.,  105,  iiSf  184,  186, 
231,  250,  271,  382,  ^7\Q^<^^^^' 
SI,  68,  117,  121,  182-183.  2g. 
296,  449;  cited,  19,  30,  62,  67,  86, 
^  i^  196,  271,  358,  418,  452, 
471  _ 

Arrangement  (see  also  Composi- 
tion, Order,  Argumentation, 
Description,  Exposition,  Narra- 
tion, etc.);  of  arguments,  396- 
401 ;  in  description,  341-346 ;  m 
exposition,  3S7-36i;  of  ideas, 
11-12;  in  narration,  320-323* 
326-328;  in  paragraphs,  105- 
112;  of  paragraphs,  94-102;  of 
sentences,  105-112,  232-234;  o* 
words,  232-^34 

Arrived  on  the  scene,  193 

Article,  486 

Artificial  forms  of  verse,  459-466 

Artist,  189 

As,  209,  232,  493 

As  if,  493 

Asserted,  210 

Assertion,  373-376 

Assonance,  434-435 

Assume,  192 

Assume  one's  ttttire,  193 

As  though,  493 

^/,  492 

Atlantic  Monthly^  28 

Atmosphere,  199 

Attire  ones  elf ^  I93 

Awfully  charttably,  239 

Awfully  funny,  194 

Awfully  wobbly,  too 

Austen,  Jane,  cited,  322, 327,  328, 

389 
Authority  in  argument,  379-38o 
Autobiography,  kinds  of,  313 


B. 


Bacon,  F.,  115,  186,  187 
Bagehot,  W.,  70,  224,  468;  quoted, 

17 

Baker,  G.  P..  cited,  19,  87,  390, 
401,  402,  410 

Balanced  sentence,  229-230;  exer- 
cises in,  252-253 

Baldwin,  C.  S.,  cited,  341,  347 

Ball,  Margaret,  cited,  79 

Ballade,  464-465 

Balzac,  H.  de,  317,  330,  455; 
cited,  85,  308,  3I9»  325*  348 

Barbarism,  189 

Bartlett,  J.,  cited,  4j5g 

Base-ballist,  189 

Base-hit^  194 

Beauty  m  sentences,  23^244 

Beecher,  H.  W.,  cited,  418 

Beg^ng  the  question,  383-384 

Begtn,  488 

Belloc,  H.,  36,  68,  361 

Benign,  190 

Bennett,  A.,  cited,  86 

Bent^am,  T.,  cited,  412 

Beowulf,  181 

Berkeley,  G.,  cited,  66»  358 

Besant,  W.,  cited,  333 

Between,  492 

Bibliograpny,  32-33 

Btd,  488 

Bike,  189 

BiROSEYE,  C,  61 

Blackmore,    R.    D.,    269.    328; 

quoted,    90-91.     I33-I39,     241; 

cited,  28,  66i  318,  320,  325 
Blank  verse,  437,  459 
Body,  of  a  composition,  76,  398- 

399;  of  a  letter,  45-46 
Bone  and  marrow,  201 
Born,  193 
BoswELL,  J.,  cited,  58,  59>  60,  6(^ 

Bouton,  a.  L.,  Cited,  19 
Brackets,  483 
Bravery,  192 
Break  in,  208 
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Bbewster,  W.  T.,  cited,  19,  87, 

176.  336,  334,. 345.  3^2 
Briefs,  81-84;  in  argument,  401- 

407 
Bronte,  C,  60,  328 
Brooke,  S.,  cited,  86 
Brookings  and  Ringwalt,  cited, 

392 
Browne,  Sir  T.,  184;  quoted,  246 
Brownell,  W.  C,  quoted,  129 
Browning,  E.  B.,  ctted,  471 
Browning,    R.,    24;    quoted,    22, 

219^20,  427,  430,  438,  439,  449; 

ctted,  10,  47 
Bruce,  W.  S.,  quoted,  257 


Bruneti^re,  R,  quoted,  17s 
Bryce,  ;.,    57,   71    94,   97,   357; 

0ioted,  70;    ctted,   55,   59,   66, 

102,  loi,  362 
Buck,  Gertrude^  cited,  4 
Buckle,  H.,  314 
Bunch,  190 
Burden  of  proof,  395 
Burglarise,  189 
Burke,  E.,  $7,  59,  62,  76,  77,  84. 

94,  102,  IIS,  186,  270,  282,  357, 

361,    392;    quoted,   56-57,    116- 

"7,  13^131,  297,  342;  ctted,  80, 

81,  82-84,  97,  343,  378,  418,  419, 

45? 
Burke's  works,  200,  239 
Burn,  191 

Burns,  R.,  quoted,  440;  cited,  471 
Burroughs,  J.,  249;  quoted,  117- 

118 
Business  letters,  48 
But,  232,  493 
But  also,  227 
But  that,  493 
But  what,  493 
By,  492 
Byron,    Lord,    60;    quoted,    436, 

446;  cited,  19,  20,  436,  439,  440, 

452,  471 

C 

Cacophony,  200 
Cadence,  241-247 


Cssar,  cited,  313 

Called  down,  211 

Calverley,  C  S.,  c»/^rf,  471 

Came,  193 

Camoens,  L.  de,  cited,  4^ 

Campbell,  T.,  ^iiof^if,  438^  4^7 

Campion,  T.,  ^iio/^<f,  443 

Can,  22y 

Can  hut,  493 

Canby,  H.  R,  ctV^if,  334 

Cannot  hut,  493 

C"a^;,  189 

Capital  punishment,  391-394 

Capitalization,  as  a  convention, 
41;  rules  for,  485 

Carlyui,  T  61,  IIS,  186,  314; 
cf/^rf,  20,  86,347,.348 

Carpenter,  G.  R,,  cited,  19 

Carpenter  and   Brewster,   cited, 

^  i^  87,  334,  347,  362,  418 

Carryall,  189 

Casket,  191 

Catalexis,  431 

Century  Dictionary,  204 

Certitude,  379 

Cesura,  429 

Character,  in  fiction,  31^320;  as 
a  test  of  evidence,  380;  typify- 
ing of,  319-320 

Charles  IL  61 

Chaucer,  G.,  181,  439;  cited,  435 

Chesterton,  G.  K.,  68,  361 ;  ctted, 
00-61 

gJiWr^n  ^  poverty  and  want,  199 

Claim,  210 

Classification,  of  arguments,  386- 
387;  m  exposition,  351-357;  of 
games,  35.4-356;  imperfect,  352- 
353;  logical,  352;  of  poetry, 
451-453;  practical  use  of,  353- 
356;  of  processes,  353-354;  of 
sentences,  227-230,  271-272;  of 
words,  189-203;  of  writing,  303- 

Ciassy,  190 

Ocarness  (see  also  Arrangement, 
Coherence,  Order,   Paragraphs, 
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Sentences,  Words,  Argumenta- 
tion, etc.),  265 
Cleft  infinitive,  49^ 
Clemens.  S.  L.,  75;  quoted,  51,  73, 

317;  cited,  8s,  264,  337 
aimax,  in  narration,  329-330;  in 

style,  243 
Clique,  191 

Close  of  a  letter,  46-47  ^ 

Clough,  a.  H.,  quoted,  427,  430 
CoMn,  191 

Coherence  (see  also  Argumenta- 
tion, Arrangement,  Order,  etc.), 
as  anticipaUon,  327;  in  compo- 
sitions, 66-68;  in  description, 
343-346;  in  exposition,  357-359; 
m  narration,  326-328;  in  para- 
graphs, 114;  as  point  of  view, 
327-328;  in  sentences,  232-233, 
255-258;  as  tone,  327 
Coleridge,  H.,  cited,  47/  ^ 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  quoted,  198,  473 ; 

cited,  452,  458       .  , 
Collection  of  material,  30-33 
Collective  noims,  489-490 
Collins,  W.,  quoted,  445 
Colon,  482-483 
Combine,  189,  207  . 

Combining    of    words    into    sen- 
tences, 185-186,  262-299 
Comma,  480-482 
Comparative  degree,  492 
Comparison,     in     argumentation, 
3W-369;  in  exposition,  360-301; 
in  paragraphs,  98,  iio-iii 
Competence,  as  a  test  of  evidence, 

380-381 
Complex  sentence,  228;  exercises 

in,  24(^250 
Composition,  53-^7  (see  also 
-  Argumentation,  Arrangement. 
Plan,  etc.)  ;  as  arrangement  of 
ideas,  11-12,  84-85;  conventions 
of,  i8-52;  in  description,  343- 
346 ;  exercises  in,  85-87 ;  funda- 
mental questions  of,  54;  impor- 
tance of,  53-54;  kinds  of,  55- 
64;  method  of  study,  54;  order 


of,  69-78;  in  paragraphs,  114- 
115;  principles  of,  64-69;  proc- 
ess of,  lo-ii;  units  of,  78-79 
Compound    sentence,    228;    exer- 
cises in,  249-250^      ^   ^.     .     . 
Conclusion  (see  also  Ending),  m 
argumentation,  599-400;  bad,  77, 
395H400;  as  endmgs,  771  '^  nar- 
rative, 78 
Conjunctions,  493 
Connective  words,  103,  114 
Consume,  ipi 

Contents  of  paragraphs,  94-102 
Contrast,  see  Comparison 
Conventions  of  composition,  38- 
52 :  —  capitalization,    41 ;    exer- 
cises in,  50-52;   forms  of  ad- 
dress, 42-49;   grammar.  39-4o; 
letters,  42-49;  nature  of,  3o-39; 
punctuation,  41-42;   references, 
40-50;      spellmg,      40-41;      «i 
themes,  50;  usage,  3(MO 
Conviction,  366 

//  Corinthians,  Quoted,  245-246 
Correlation,  8i-fe,  403-407 
Corresponding  degree,  209 
C>>uplet,  437 
Courage,  191,  192 
Cowardice,  192 

CowpER,  W.,  quoted,  \rj,  445,  467; 

cited,  471  .     , 

Crashaw,  R.,  quoted,  444;  <^»'*»* 

438 
Criteria  of  good  style,  17&-183 
Criticism    (see   also    Argumenta- 
tion,    Composition,     etc),     of 
composition,  54;  as  a  form  of 
writing,    309;    of    paragraphs, 
142-158;  of  sentences,  262-263; 
ot  verse,  425-426;  of  words,  id&, 
205-224 
Cumulative  Index,  32 
Cunningham,  A.,  quoted,  447 
Cut  on  the  bias,  189 


Dactyl,  427 
Dandy,  190,  191 
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Daniel,  A^  466 

Dante,  cited,  439,  452 

Darwin,  C,  317,  341;  cited,  20, 
62,75,308 

Dash,  483 

DiVJJDET,  A.,  334 

Debris,  208 

Deem,  208 

Deepest  emotion,  211 

Definite  words,  190-192 

Definition,  in  argumentation,  371- 
372;  fallacy  of,  382-383;  impor- 
tance of,  372;  manner  of  find- 
ing. 371-372 

Defoe,  D.,  115,  217,  263,  264; 
quoted,  216;  cited,  342 

Degeneration,  209 

De  Maupassant,  G.,  cited,  28^ 
327,  334 

Democratic  language,  180-182 

Denotation,  194-195 

Depart  from  this  scene,  193 

De  Quincey,  T.,  62,  115,  186,  200, 
270,  331;  quoted,  112-113,  123- 
126,  131-133,  252;  cited,  20,  341, 
348 

Description,  339-349;  classification 
of,  340-341;  compared  to  other 
forms  ot  discourse,  306-310; 
composition  in,  343-340;  exer- 
cises in,  347-349;  forms  of, 
339-340;  fundamental  images  in, 
345;  good  and  had,  341;  ma- 
terial of,  339;  method  of,  341- 
343;  movement  in,  345-^6;  of 
poetry,  453;  point  01  view  in, 
344-345 ;  practical  applications 
of,  346-347;  style  in,  346;  of 
style,  183-185;  use  of,  340-341; 
of  verse,  432-433 

Detective  stories,  as  an  example 
of  argtmient  from  sign,  389; 
structure  of,  58-59 

Deuteronomy,  quoted,  224 

Development,  of  narrative,  321- 
331;  of  paragraphs,  140-142 

Dickens,  C«  115,  249,  316,  319; 
^oted,  1 18;  Cited,  308,  318^  330 

Die,  192,  193 


Difference,  in  meaning  of  sen- 
tences, 264-266 ;  hetween  poetry 
and  prose,  453-469 

Different  from,  492 

Different  than,  4^ 

Different  to,  492 

Digressions,  141 

Directly,  206 

Disastrous  conflagration.  194 

Discourse,  303-421;  forms  of, 
30^-311 

Disttnguie,  189 

Divide  up,  201 

Division,  definition  of,  356;  prac- 
tical applications  of,  353-356; 
principles  of,  352 

Do,  488 

DoBSON,  A.,  quoted,  462 

Doctor,  192 

Domestic  fowl,  193 

Done,  487 

Don't,  487 

Don  the  quotidian  vestment,  193 

Douhle  negative,  493 

DowDEN,  E.,  cited,  86 

Downy  couch,  194 

Doyle,  A.  C,  ated,  28 

Dramatic  poetry,  452-453 

Dress,  193 

Drummond,  W.,  cited,  470 

Drunk,  190 

Dryden,  J.,  429;  quoted,  427,  432, 
445 ;  cited,  452,  458,  470 

Dumas,  A.,  318;  cited,  85 


Each,  4)^7,  489 

Each  other,  v,  487 

Ease  in  sentences,  238-247 

Eat,  191,  488 

Economy  of  predication,  202-203, 

236-238 
Educationalist,  189 
Either,  227,  229,  487,  489 
Electrocute,  192 


Elegance,  263 

,  of  argumentation,  369- 
definition,    371-372;    de- 


Elements,  of  argumentation, 
390 
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batable  questions,  369-370;  evi- 
dence, 372-381;  logic,  381-38?; 
propositions,  370-371;  rhetonc, 
389-390;  of  narration:  —  char- 
acter, 318-320;  plot,  317-318; 
purpose,  314-317;  setting,  320 

EuoT,  C.  W.,  cited,  363 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  ic^,  186,  281, 
361;  quoted,  32,  206;  cited,  33, 

^36,85,  19.1,  363,418  . 

Emphasis,  m  composition,  68-69; 
in  exposition,  3S5^-36i ;  in  narra- 
tion, 328-329;  in  paragraphs, 
114;  in  sentences,  233-234,  258- 

Endmg  (see  also  Conclusion)  of 
a  composition,  77-78 

End-stopt  verse,  429^430 

Environment,  199 

Epic  poetry,  45^-453 

Erskine,  T.,  brief  of  defence  of 
Gordon,  402-407;  quoted,  407- 
410 

Essence  of  note-taking,  34 

Euphemism,  103 

Every,  487,  489 

Everywheres,  189 

Evidence  in  argumentation,  372- 
381 :  —  classification  of,  376- 
379;  compared  with  authoritv, 
379-380;  meaning  of,  372-370; 
stock  kinds  of,  381;  tests  of, 
380-381 

Evolution,  199 

Exam,,  1S9,  210 

Excellent,  191 

Except,  227 

Exclamation  point,  484 

Exclusion,  method  of,  393-394 

Exercises :  —  in  ar^[umentation, 
^13-421;  in  composition,  85-387; 
in  conventions  of  composition, 
50-52;  in  description,  347-349; 
m  exposition,  362-363 ;  in  forms 
of  discourse,  ^10-311;  in  narra- 
tion, ^3-339;  in  note-taking,  36- 
37;  m  paragraphing,  IIS-I39» 
159-172;  in  sentences,  247-261, 
272-299;   in  style,   186-187;   in 


subjects,  learned,  24-25;  perso- 
nal, 22-23;  in  summary,  1S-20; 
in  tithes,  27-29;  in  translation, 
18-20;  in  versification,  441-450, 
470-475 ;  in  words,  224-225,  27^ 
299 

Exposition,  350-363 :  —  classifica- 
tion in,  351-357;  compared  with 
other  forms,  306-310;  contrast 
in,  360-361 ;  as  the  conveying  of 
information,  357;  emphasis  in, 
359-361;  as  explanation  of  the 
unknown,  350-351;  as  fact  and 
truth,  351;  illustration  in,  360; 
method  in,  359-361;  order  in, 
357-359;  plan  of,  351-359;  prov- 
mce  of,  350;  style  in,  361;  sub- 
jects for,  351 

Expressions,  stock,  264 


Fact,   essential  to  good   writing, 

263-264,  272 
Fair  Helen,  quoted,  434 
Fall,  191 
Fallacies    common    in    argument, 

382-389 
False  analogy,  385 
False  generalization,  384-385 
Fascinating,  194 
Fast  company,  199 
Fatal  chair,  i^ 
Feminine  endmg,  427,  431 
Fiction,  kinds  of,  313,  314 
Fielding,  H.,  75;  cited,  31S,  319 
Fierce,  190 
Fine  writing,  193 
FiSKE,  J.,  87 

Fitzgerald,   E^   quoted,  22.  427, 
^4^,  43^  ^4;  cited,  ig 
Flaubert,  G.,  347 
Flee,  488 
Fletcher,  H^  61 
Fletcher,  J.,  quoted,  431 
Flow  488 
Flunk,  210 

/^y,488 
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Foot,  metrical,  426-428;  variations 
from,  4?8-433 

Forms,  of  address,  42-49;  of  dis- 
course, 303-311;  of  references, 
4^50;  of  themes,  50;  of  verse, 

451-455 
Formal  letters,  48-49 
Force,  263 
Foreign  words,  189 
Foreword,  189 
For  to,  ifo 
Francis,  St.,  61 
Franklin,  B.,  20,  115 
Friends  of  the  departed,  211 
From,  227 
Froude,  J.  A.,  103,  269;  quoted, 

Functions,  method  of,  39^-393 
Fundamental  image,  345 
Furore,  189 


Got,  189,  200 

Gotten,  189 

Grab,  190,  192 

Grady,  H.  W.,  cited,  36 

Graham,  R.,  quoted,  434 

Grammar,  common  errors  in,  486- 
493;  convention  of,  39-40 

Grammatical  classification  of  sen- 
tences, 227-228 

Grant,  U.  S.,  cited,  58*  313 

Gray,  T.,  62;  quoted,  427,  473; 
cited,  270,  438,  452,  469,  470 

Great  poetry,  469 

Green,  J.  R.,  362 

Greenough  and  Kittredge,  281 ; 
quoted,  295 ;  cited,  19 

Grind,  210 

Group,  191 

Gum  MERE,  F.  B.,  quoted,  426,  428; 
cited,  42s 

Gym.,  189 


Gardiner,  J.  H.,  cited,  19,  87,  304, 

347 
General  words,  192-193 
Genre,  304 
Gent,  189 
George  Eliot,  79,  115,  ^16,  319, 

322;  quoted,  435;  cited,  20,  28, 

85,  308,  3i8»  333,  335,  328 
Get,  488 
Gibbon,  E.,  58,  317;  quoted,  34, 

202-203,  345;  cited,  12,  20,  86, 
^313,335,347,412 
Gilbert,  W.  S.,  quoted,  437;  cited. 

Gilded  youth,  199 

Gilman,    ms.     Charlotte    P., 

cited,  61 
Go  in  stays,  189 
Go  to  bed,  191,  I93 
Goldsmith,  O.,  cited,  318,  452 
GoocH,  G.  P.,  cited,  67 
Good,  191,  192 
Good  paragraphing,  94-"4 
Good  sentences,  test  of,  203 
Good  style,  178-183 
Gospels,  4169 


H. 

Hackneyed  words,  199-200 

Hadn't  ought,  487 

Hale,  E.  E.,  cited,  28,  324,  334 

Hamlet,  78 

Hang,  192,  488 

Happen,  190,  206 

Hardy,  T.,  316,  320,  328;  cited,  85, 

319,  348 
Harmony,  238-240,  245 
Harrison,  F.,  cited,  176,  228 
Harte,  F.  B.,  cited,  28,  334 
Hawthorne,  N.,  33;  quoted,  480; 

cited,  20,  28,  63,  85,  334,  348 
Hazlitt,  W.,  ctted,  228 
Hedda  Gabler,  78 
Hen,  193 

Herbert,  G.,  cited,  470 
Herrick,    IL,   459;    quoted,   444; 

cited.  470 
Hill,  A.  S.,  quoted,  ^;  cited,  200 


Hirst,  F.  W.,  cited,  I 
History,  314 
Holmes,  O.  W.,  cited,  472 
Home,  190 
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Home-run,  i8p 

Homesteader,  i8p 

Honest,  iga 

Honesty,  191 

Hood,  T.,  quoted,  435,  447.  44^ 

HooKEK,  R.,  quoted,  246 

HowsLLS,  W.  D.,  cited,  314;  333 

Hudson,  W.  H.,  cited,  348 

Hugo,  V.,  338,  34s 

Hurl,  191 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  73,  86,  281,  360, 
383;  quoted,  jh^ig^'T^S;  cited, 
19,  36,  67,  3S8»  362,  363,  401,  418 

Hyperbole,  190-199 

Hyphen,  484 


/^ia/t^  343 
//,  209.  232 
Italian  sonnet,  460 
Italics,  485 


James,  H.,  75,  316,  322;  quoted, 
32,  129-130,  333,  38S;  cited,  20, 
63,  318,  319,  320,  334 

Tames,  W.,  ctted,  20,  36,  60,  418 

Jeshunin,  343 

Johnson,  O.,  cited,  20 

JOHNSON,  S.,  60,  186,  281 ;  quoted, 
no,  181,  247,  252,  29s;  cited,  317 

JONSON,  B.,  cited,  470 


Iamb,  427 

Ibsen,  H.,  cited,  2a  388,  419 

Ideals  of  style,  178-179 

//>  493 

Ignoratio  elenchi,  385-386 

Illustration,  in  exposition,  360; 
fallacy  of  false,  388-389 

Illustrative  paragraphs,  142-158; 
sentences,  245-247;  words,  206- 
224 

Illy,  189  ^ 

Importance  of  composition,  53-54 

Improprieties,  190 

/»i,207,  492   ^ 

Increment  of  meaning,  195-200 

Infinitive,  489;  cleft  or  split,  227, 
492 

In  medias  res,  189 

Interrogation  point,  484 

Into,  207,  492 

Introductions,  in  argument,  3^- 
398:  bad,  73-75;  compared  with 
prefaces,  75-76;  in  composition, 
69-76;  in  narrative,  74,  321;  na- 
ture of,  70;  as  pomt  of  depar- 
ture, 71-72 

Invite,  189 

Invitations,  4S-49 

Irony,  198-199 

Irregular  plurals,  486;  verbs,  488 

Irving,  W.,  72 


Keats,  J.,  270,  461;  quoted,  186, 
221,  430^  434,  446»  460,  474;  cited, 
20,  439,  440,  452.  458,  471 

Kennelly,  a.  E.,  ctted,  362 

Kill,  192 

KiNGSLEY,  C,  cited,  418 

KiPUNG,  R.,  233,  316,  318;  cited, 
20,  28.  85,  334,  466 

Krapp,  G.  p.,  ctted,  180-182 


LaFakge.  J.,  cited,  347 

Lamb,  C  "5,  186;  quoted,  447; 

cited,  20.  85,  .363,  383,  438 
Lamont,  H.,  Cited,  19,  87,  306,  362 
Landor,  W.  S.,  quoted,  247;  cited, 
•  471 

Langland^  W.,  quoted,  433 
Language    (see    also    Sratences, 

Style,  Words,  etc),  democratic, 

180-182;  of  verse,  467 
Latin  words,  195-196 
Lavatory,  193 
Lay,  227,  4w 
Lay  hold  of,  192 
Learned  subjects,  23-^5 
Lee,  S.,  36 
Leg,  191 
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Length  of  sentences,  185,  228 

Lessing.  G.  £.,  cited,  69 

Let  or  kindrancej  201 

Letters,  42-49,  206-267 

Lewis,  E.  H.,  cited,  87,  347 

Lie,  V,  227,  488 

Lift,  ip2 

Limerick,  460 

Limits  of  sentences,  263-270;  of 

style,  17^183 
LiNC(WLN,    A.,    24;    quoted,    247; 

cited,  97,  459     .    ,  ^  . 
Literary  forms,  mdenniteness  of, 

324-326 
Literary  phrases^  201-202 
Literature,  classifications  of,  303- 

306 
Localisms,  189 
LocKHART,  J.  G.,  cited,  317 
Lodge,  T.,  quotea,  442 
Logic,  in  argumentation,  381-389; 

in  sentences^  262-^299 

London,  J.,  viii ;  cited,  19 

Long  sentences,  228-229 


Long  words,  195-196 

'-ONGFELLOW,   H.  W., 

cited,  19,  471 


quoted,  449; 


Loose  sentence,  229 

Lovelace,   IL,  459;   quoted,  437; 

cited,  470 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  250;  quoted,  129; 

cited,  8s,  472 
Lower  limbs,  191 
Lu/F,  189 
Luther,  M.,  25 
Lyric  poetry,  452-453*  455-466 

M. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  10,  25,  71,  72, 
73,  no,  III,  186,  187,  218,  219, 
230,  2^7,  249,  270,  390,  393-394; 
quoted f  70,  108,  109-110,  117, 
239;  ctted,36,  86,  360,  393 

Maggie  TulliVer,  78 

Magnificent,  194 

Maintain,  210 

Malign,  190 

Man,  192 


Many  a,  489 

March,  192 

Mark  Twain,  see  Clemens,  S.  L. 

Marlowe,  C,  221;  quoted,  220, 
428,442 

Marvell,  a.,  quoted,  435,  438, 
470;  ctted,  472  ^ 

Masefield,  J.,  112;  quoted,  52 

Mass,  191 

Masson,  D.,  quoted,  128-129 

Master  of  Bauantrae,  78 

Material  for  writing,  9-10,  30-34; 
see  also  Argumentation,  De- 
scription, Exposition,  Narration, 
etc. 

Matthews,  B.,  cited,  36,  75,  334 

May,  227 

Meredith,  G.,  316,  317,  383.  455; 
quoted,  51,  222-223;  cited,  20, 
85,  318,  319 

Metaphor,  198 

Meter,  426-428 

Method,  in  argumentation,  368- 
369;  in  composition,  55-64;  in 
description,  341-343;  in  exposi- 
tion, 359-361 ;  of  exclusion,  393- 
394;  of  functions,  392-393;  w 
narration,  320-323;  of  objec- 
tions, 394-395;  of  paragraphing, 
94-114 

Metonymy,  197 

Mickle,  W.  J.,  quoted,  445 

Mill,  J.  S.,  13,  20,  73,  87,  191.  218, 
219.  230,  269,  317,  358.  412; 
quoted,  71 ;  c%ted,  19,  20,  z^,  85, 
97,  313 

Milton,  J.,  10,  203,  461;  quoted, 
223,  246,  270-271,  428,  43i»  439. 
443.  445,  472;  cited,  86,  452,  458, 
470 

Misplaced  words,  492 

Mistress  of  the  roost.  193 

MouiRE,  J.  B.  P.  de,  8, 
cited,  319,  320 

Montaigne,  M.  de,  cited,  7 

Mood,  ii89 

Moore,  T.,  quoted,  447-448 

Mordant  iroHy,  211 


24.  30; 
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MoRisoN,  J.  C,  quoted,  127-1^ 
252 

M(»LEY,  J.,  231;  quoted,  i28»  196^ 
21&-219,  230,  236-237 

MOBRIS,  W^  60 

Mother  Goose,  quo  ted ^  ^5 

Movementj  in  composition,  57-595 
in  description,  345-346;  in  lyric 
verse,  455-466;  in  narration, 
323-331;  in  paragraphs,  105-112, 
140-142;  in  sentences,  234-247 

Murder,  192 

N. 

Narration  (see  also  Narrative), 
312-338:  — climax  in,  3^9-330; 
compared  with  other  kinds  of 
writmg,  306-310;  defined,  306, 
312;  elements  of,  313-320;  em- 
phasis in,  328-239;  exercises  in, 
333-338;  forms  of,  312-313; 
material  of,  312;  movement  in, 
322-331 ;  practical  applications, 
332;  as  the  presentation  of  new 
and  interesting  facts,  314-316; 
as  the  presentation  of  original 
points  of  view,  315-316;  sus- 
pense in,  329 ;  unity  in,  323-326 

Narrative,  analysis  of,  321-322; 
introductions  to,  74 ;  paragraphs 
in.  III;  structure  and  treatment 
of,  320-323 :  style  in,  331*332 

Narratives     briefly     summarized, 

Nash,*t.,  quoted,  442 

NSe,  189 

Negative,  double,  493 

Neither,  487.  489,  49^    , 

Nettleton,  G.  H.,  ctted,  334 

New  English  Dictionary,  204 

Newman,  J.  H.,   10,  66,  77,  86, 

115,    186,    249,    270,    358,    360; 

quoted,  64-65,  105,  120,  121-122, 

126,    201,    243-244,    252;    cited, 

36,  63,  97,  304»  313 
New  words,  189 
Nit.  189 
Nobody,  487 


No  one,  487 

Nor,  480.  493 

Note-taking,  33-37: — essence  of, 
34;  exercises  in,  36-37;  kinds 
ot,  33-34;  system  in,  35-36 

Not  in  it,  199 

Not  one,  41^7 

Not  only,  227,  229 

Nouns,  collective,  489-490;  errors 
in  the  use  of,  486 

Novels,  kinds  of,  59;  as  presenta- 
tion of  a  thesis  and  as  evfdence, 
388-^89.  See  also  Composition, 
Fiction,  Narration,  etc 

Number  in  verbs,  489^490 

Number  of  words,  200-205 

O. 

Objections,  method  of,  394-395 
Obsolete  words,  189 
Observed  of  all  observers,  199 
Occasion,  of  writi«g,  5-8;  cflFect 

on  style,  182 
Octave,  460 
Odyssey,  452 

Old  Testament,  58 

Omission  of  words,  493 

On,  4g2 

One  another,  487 

One  wonders,  239 

Only,  227 

Onto,  4ig2 

Opening  address  in  letters,  44-45 

Opportunity  as  a  test  of  evidence, 

Or,  227,  229,  489 

Order  (see  also  Arg[umentation, 
Composition,  Description,  Ex- 
position, Narration,  Paragraphs, 
Sentences,  Words,  etc.)»  of 
composition,  69-78;  in  argumen- 
tation, 396^401;  in  description, 
343-346;  in  exposition,  357- 
359;  m  narration,  320-323,  326- 


O'Shaughnessy,  a.,  quoted,  427; 
cited,  471 
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Ottava  rima,  439-440 
Outlining,  79-04 


Paget,  V.,  cited,  4 

Paired  words,  201  ^  , , 

Palgrave,  R  T.,  The  Golden 
Treasury,  425,  453,  470,  474 

Palmer,  G.  H.,  cited,  205 

Paragraphs,  88-172 :  —  arrange- 
ment and  content  of,  94-102; 
balanced,  iio-iii;  as  breaks  in 
writing,  88-92;  comments  on, 
143-158;  deductive,  11 1;  defined, 
88-^;  development  of,  140-142; 
exercises  in,  Ii5-I39f  159-172; 
inductive,  in ;  introductory  and 
concluding,  104;  isolated,  92- 
93;  kinds  of,  92-94;  movement 
of,  105-112,  140-142;  narrative, 
in;  principles  of  composition 
in,  iiii-115;  refinements  in,  92; 
related,  92-93;  sense  and  style 
in,  140-172 ;  related,  92-93 ;  sense 
and  style  in,  140-172;  sentences 
in,  105-114;  style  in,  142;  sum- 
mary of,  &>-8i;  summary  sen- 
tence in,  109-110;  topic  state- 
ment in,  108-109;  transitions  in, 
102-105;  variety  in,  105-108 

Parentheses,  483 

Parkman,  F.,  cited,  19 

Fart  and  parcel,  201 

Partition,  76,  356,  360 

Party,  191 

Pass  away,  193 

Passages  quoted  anonymously, 
22,  74,  89,  106,  107,  1 16-139. 
143-158,  159-172,  206-215,  230, 
231,  233-234,  247-261,  266-^, 
272-294,  348,  373,  417-421,  442- 
443,  444,  463 

Past  tense,  485 

Pater,  W.,  10,  73*  no,  269,  341; 
quoted,  72,  18^,  2^7-^58,  261, 
343;  cited,  20,  86,  187,  304,  362, 
363 

Patmohe,  C^  cited,  471 


Pauses  in  verse,  428-433 

Peacock,  T.  L.,  cited,  471 

Peary,  R.  E.,  cited,  58 

Percival  and  Jelliffe,  cited,  36, 
362 

Perfect  furore,  211 

Perfectly  awful,  194 

Perfectly  terrible,  194 

Period,  483 

Periodic  sentence,  229,  250-252 

Person,  changes  of,  487 

Personal  letters,  48 

Personal  subjects,  21 

Personification,  197 

Persuasion,  309,  310,  366 

Phrasing,  exercises  in,  247-26i« 
272-299 

PiNERO,  A.  W.,  cited,  20 

Place  and  date  in  letters,  43-44 

Plan,  in  argumentation,  396-401; 
in  composition,  69-85;  in  de- 
scription, 343-346;  in  exposi- 
tion, 351-359;  in  narration,  32a- 
323.  See  also  Arrangement, 
Order,  Progression,  etc. 

Plato,  cited,  20,  86 

Plead,  488 

Pleasant,  191 

Pleonasm,  200-201 

Plot  in  narration,  317-318 

Plural,  irregular,  486 

Plutarch,  317 

PoE,  E.  A.,  209;  quoted,  103-104; 
cited,  2S,  63,  85,  86,  321-322, 
323,  324,  334,  339,  341,  347,  436, 

«47i 

Poetry  (see  also  Verse  and  Versi- 
fication), classification  of,  451- 
45;?;  description  of,  453;  distin- 
guished from  prose,  303,  453- 
469;  exercises  m,  470-475;  as  a 
tine  art,  454;  kinship  with  prose, 
454-455 ;  popular  classification 
of,  451 ;  variety  of  forms  in,  452 

Point  of  departure,  71-72 

Point  of  view,  in  description,  344- 
345;  in  exposition,  353;  in  nar- 
ration, 327-328 

Poole's  Index,  32 
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Pore,  A^  60,  4^;   quoted,  432, 

473 ;  Cited,  J03,  45^,  4^  47i 
Popular  classification  of  literature, 

3Q5 
Possessive  case,  486 
Posthoc,   ergo   propter  hoc,   384, 

387 

Practical  suggestions,  for  argu- 
mentation, 411-412;  for  vocabu- 
lary, 203-^05 

Precipitate,  191 

Predication,  economy  of,  202-^03, 
236-23$;  exercises  in,  259-260 

Preface,  189 

Preface  and  introduction,  75-76 

Prepositions,  492-493 

Present  tense,  488 

Prexy,  189 

Principal  parts  of  verbs,  488 

Principles  of  composition,  64-69; 
in  paragraphs,  114-115;  in  sen- 
tences, 230-234 

PuoR,  M.,  458;  cited,  471 

Process  of  argumentation,  390- 
401 ;  of  writing,  8-13 

Prof.,  i8p 

Progression  (see  also  Arrange- 
ment, Composition,  Order,  Plan, 
etc.),  in  argumentation,  396- 
^i;  in  composition,  55-64;  in 
description,  343-346;  in  exposi- 
tion, P57-359;  tn  narration,  320- 
323;  m  paragraphs,  140-142 

Prolixity,  201 

Pronouns,  486-487 

Proof,  burden  of,  395;  direct,  398 

Propositions,  6^  81-84,  370-371 

Prose,  distinguished  from  poetry, 
303f  453-469;  kinship  with  poet- 

„ry,  454-455 

Prove,  488 

Provoke,  190 

Provoking,  206 

Psalms,  343    ,       . 

Psychology  of  wnting,  417 

Punctilious,  192 

Punctuation,  41-42,  479-480 

Purloin,  192 

Purpose  in  narration,  314-317 


0. 

Quatrain,  4^7-^38 
Questions,  m  argumentation,  369- 
^370 

QuiLLER-CoucH,  A.,  The  Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse,  42s,  453 
Quotation  marks,  484 
Quotations,  outworn,  199-200 
Quoth,  189 


Raise,  488 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  240;  quoted,  246 

Ran,  192 

Read  the  riot  act,  199 

Reawc,  C,  328,  339;  cited,  25 

Readmg,  30-34,  395-396 

Reahsm,  313,  314 

Redundancy,  200-202 

References,  49-50 

ReHned,  191 

Reflexive  pronouns,  487 

Refrain  in  verse,  440-441 

Regarded  as,  208 

Remoyef  192 

Restriction  of  meaning,  263-269, 

Restrictive  clauses,  481 

Retire,  191,  193 

Revision,  13,  178.  See  also  Exer- 
cises 

Rhetoric,  in  argumentation,  389- 
390;  defined  by  its  uses,  13-15; 
use  in  writing,  13-15 

Rhythm^  in  sentences,  240-241, 
245;  in  verse,  A^a&^z 

Rime,  435-437 

Rime  royal,  439 

RiNGWALT,  R.  C.,  cited,  36,  392 

Rise,  488 

Ritchie,  Mrs.,  75 

Rohe  oneself,  193 

Robertson,  j.  M.,  cited,  2109 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  quoted,  473 

Rondeau,  463-464 

Rondel,  463 

Role,  189 
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Roosevelt,  T.,  quoted,  22;  cited, 
36 

RossETn,  C.  G.,  quoted,  47^ 

RossETTi,  D.  G.,  4iSi ;  quoted,  464- 
46s ;  Cited,  471 

Rostand,  £.,  61 

Rotten,  190 

RoYCs,  J.,  cited,  2162^  363 

Run-on  verse,  429-430 

Rush  madly,  194 

RusKiN,  J.,  10,  68,  77f  103,  109, 
18s,  186,  270,  339;  quoted,  93, 
98-102,  118-119,  120-121,  239, 
2^,  252;  cited,  19,  86^  228,  362, 
303,454 

S, 

Said,  210 

St.  FiANCis,  61 

St.  John,  quoted,  245 

St.  Paul,  469 

Saintsbury,  G.,  quoted,  245 

Same,  209 

Saxon  words,  195-196 

Scandal,  190 

Science  and  literature,  303-304 

Scott,  W.,  ii,  75,  "5,  282,  316, 
339,  340,  344;  quoted,  51,  297, 
431,  446,  447,  448,  473;  ctted, 
20,  25,  28,  85,  314,  319,  322,  327, 

^  330,  334,  344,  348,  430,  459,  47i 

Seek  the  Morphean  couch,  193 

Seise,  192 

Semicolon,  482 

Sentences,  226-299: — cadence  in, 
241-247;  capital  questions  in, 
226,  2iS2;  classes  of,  271-^2; 
classification  of,  227-230;  com- 
petence in,  26^-270;  diflEcrent 
meanings  of,  264-266;  ease  and 
beauty  in,  2^8-244;  economy  of 

? predication  in,  236^38;  cxcel- 
ent,  270;  exercises  in,  247-261, 
272-299;  good  and  bad,  263- 
264;  harmony  in,  238^240; 
length  of,  185,  263-270;  logic  of, 
262^-299;  movement  of,  234-247; 
In  paragraphs,  112-114;  princi- 


ples of  construction  of,  230- 
2)4;  rhythm  in,  240^241;  sole- 
cisms, 226-227;  variety  in,  269- 
270;  words  in,  185-186,  262-299 

Sequence  of  tenses,  488-489 

Sestet,  460 

Sestina,  465-466 

Set,  227,  4® 

Shairp,  J.  C,  cited,  60 

Shakspere,  W.,  8,  10,  II,  36,  181, 
203,  270,  455;  quoted,  220,  223, 
239,  430,  431,  4?6,  441,  442,  443, 
457,  461,  472;  ctted,  20^  317,  319, 
469,  470 

Shaksperian  sonnet,  461 

Shall,  22^,  24&:249,^  490-491 

Shaw,  G.  B.,  68,  361,  367;  quoted, 
22;  cited,  86,  418,  419 

Short  story,  defined,  324-325 

Shelley,  P.  B.,  quoted,  427,  434, 
439,  446,  '448,  458*  473;  cited,  19, 
4S8»47i 

Shirley,  J.,  quoted,  443-444 

Short  cuts  in  wording,  202-203 

Short  sentences,  22^229 

Short  words,  195-196 

Should,  227,  248-249,  491 

ShuMe  off  this  mortal  coil^  103 

Sidney,  P.,  quoted,  468;  cited,  470 

Sightly,  189 

Smule,  198 

Simple  sentence,  228 

Sit,  227,  488 

Situations  m  narrative,  ^26-^27 

Size  up,  i99 

Slang,  189 

Smith,  A.,  cited,  36,  362,  363 

Snap,  210 

Snub,  189 

So,  232 

Socrates,  177 

Solecisms,  226^227,  247-248^  486- 
493 

Some  class,  190 

Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  343 

Song  of  Solomon,  quoted,  245 

Sonnet,  460-^62 

Sources  of  material  for  writing, 
30-31 
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SouTHEY,  R.,  cited,  471 
Speaking,  compart  with  writing, 

Spear  193 

Specific  words,  192-193 

Spelling,  40-41 

Sfkncxr,   H.,   250;   quoted,   122- 

123,  176,  183;  cited,  187 
Spenser,  £.,  cited,  438,  440,  470 
Spenserian  stanza,  440 
Split  infinitive,  see  Cleft  infinitive 
Spondee,  432 
Squelch,  i9^ 
Stab,  193 
Stamina,  209 

Stanza,  437-441 

Steal,  i8a  192 

Steele,  R.,  25,  39a  393-394 

Stephen,  L^  quoted,  242 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  61,  115,  186, 
250,  269,  3»;  quoted,  22,  33, 
105,  107,  118,  1 19-120,  126-127, 


183,  2}S,  238,  239»  240,  252,  347, 
366,  307;  Cited,  19,  20^  28,  36,  58> 
85,  86,  177,  187,  314.  322,  324» 

^  326^  33J,  m  .344,  347»  418 

Stiger,  £.  A.,  Cited,  362 

Stimson,  F.  J.,  Cited,  334,  337 

Stock  expressions,  264 

Stowe,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  ated,  308*  419 

Strange  coincidence,  208 

Stroil,  192 

Structure,  in  argumentation,  396- 
401;  in  description,  343-347;  >n 
exposition,  353-361;  m  narra- 
tion, 320-323:  of  verse,  451- 
466.  See  also  Composition, 
Paragraphs,  Sentences,  Arrange- 
ment, Order,  Plan,  etc 

Stunning,  194 

Stunt,  189 

Style,  175-299: — in  argumenta- 
tion, 407-411;  criteria  of,  178- 
183 ;  defined  as  any  writing,  175 ; 
defined  as  maximum  of  efficien- 
cy, 182;  defined  as  a  result,  175- 
178;  ddBned  by  various  authors, 
175-177;  dependence  on  syntax, 
182;  description  of,  183-185;  in 


description,  346;  in  endings,  77; 
exercises  in,  186-187;  in  es^o- 
sition,  ^i;  as  expression  of 
ideas,  182;  ideab  of,  178-179; 
kinds  of,  184;  in  narration,  331- 
332;  in  paragraphs,  142;  real 
problem  of,  185-186;  related  to 
occasion,  182;  study  of,  177;  in 
verse,  466-469 

Subjects  for  learned  essays,  23- 
25 ;  personal,  21-23 ;  for  compo- 
sition, &-9,  16-25 

Subjunctive  mood,  489 

Suckling,  J.,  quoted,  444 

Suicide,  189 

Summary,  16-18;  exercises  in,  18- 
20;  paragraph^  80-81;  sditences 
in  paracprapns,  109-110 

Suspense  in  narration,  329 

Sweet  miss  of  sixteen  summers, 
199 

Swift,  J.,  10,  11,  115,  184,  18^ 
282;  quoted,  246-^7,  298;  citea, 

^  65,  75,  4i8»  419 

Swinburne,  A.  C.^  quoted,  433 

Symonds,  J.  A.,  Cited,  176 

Synecdoche,  197 

Syntax,  182 

System  in  note-taking;  55-96 

Take,  192 

Take  to  the  woods,  199 

Take  up,  192 

Tasty,  189 

Tautology,  200 

Taylor,  T.  R.,  311 

Technical  words,  189 

Temperament.  199 

Tennyson,  A.,  quoted,  219,  43a 

433,  436,  437.  440,  448,  449;  citeit, 
^  17,  19,  437,  438,  452,  468,  471 
Tenses,  488-489 
Terms,  64,  370 
Terza  rima,  438-4^9 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  ii,  73,  75, 115, 

282,  316,  317,  322,  330;  quoted. 
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^2,  298,  448;  cxied,  ift  25,  66, 
^319,  32S»  330,  334 
T/ian,  227 
That,  V,  487,  493 
7*^,486 

Themes,  form  of,  50 
They,  232 

Thomson,  J.,  cited,  440 
Thoreau,  H.  D.,  66;  cited,  86,  419 
Thorndike,   a.   H,   quoted,   189, 

197,  47S^493 

TArow/ 191 

Though,  493 

Thought,  208 

Timidity,  192 

Titles,  25-29:  —  agreeable,  26;  al- 
literative, 26-27;  argumentative 
and  expository,  25-26 ;  examples 
of,  26-27;  exercises  in,  27-29; 
imaginative,  27;  name,  27;  nar- 
rative and  descriptive,  26-27; 
need  of  good,  25-26 ;  place,  ^ ; 
poetical,  26-27;  principles  of 
choice  in,  25-27 

To,  492 

TcH-STOY,  L.,  61,  330;  cited,  319 

Too  few  words,  202 

Topic  sentence^  108-109 

Topical  analysis,  80 

Torn  along,  194 

Touch,  192 

Transitions,  102-105 

Transaction,  16-18 

Transpire,  190,  206 

Tremendous,  154 

Trevelyan,  G.  O.,  cited,  317 

Trislet,  462-463 

Trochee,  427 

Trolley,  189 

Trollope,  a.,  10,  n,  20,  24,  317 

Tropes,  197-199 

Truth,  meaning  of,  365-366 

Try  out,  201 

Turn  in,  193 

Turpitude,  209 

Tyndall,  J.,  cited,  ^62,  363 

U. 

Units  of  composition,  78-79 
Unity,     in     composition,     64-66; 


meaning  of,  230-232,  J23-326; 
in  narration,  ^23-326 ;  in  para- 
graphs, IJ4;  in  sentences,  230- 
232,  254-255;  variety  of,  325- 
326 

Unless,  227 

Up  against  it,  199 

Usage,  as  a  convention,  39-40; 
present,  national,  and  reputable, 
179 

Usher  into  the  world,  193 

Utterly  incapable,  208 

V. 

Vague  words,  190-192 

Vale  of  tears,  199 

Variety,  in  paragraph?,  105-108; 
of  poetical  forms,  452-453;  of 
sentences,  264-270;  in  verse, 
428-433;  in  wording,  196-197 

Vaughan,  H.,  quoted,  444 

Verbs,  common  errors  m,  487- 
491;  irregular,  488;  number  in, 
489-490   . 

Verbal  nouns,  487 

Verbosity,  201 

Vernon  Lee,  see  Paget,  V. 

Verse  (see  also  Poetry  and  Versi- 
fication) :  alliteration  in,  433- 
434;  artijficial  forms  of,  4$^ 
466;  assonance  in,  434-455; 
binding  of,  433-441 ;  description 
of,  432-433;  catalectic,  431; 
compared  with  prose,  303,  451- 
470;  exercises  in,  441-450,  470- 
475;  forms  of,  451-455;  mover 
ment  of,  455-46i5;  refrain  in, 
440-441 ;  rime  in,  435-437 ;  stan- 
za in,  437-440;  structure  Of, 
451-466;  style  of,  466-469;  varir 
ations  in,  428-433 

Versijfication     (see    also    Poetry, 


Verse,   etc.),   425-475  ^  —  accent 

I  425  .     . 
exercises  in,  441-450 ;  the  foot. 


in,  426;   criticism   of,  425-4^; 


426-428;     meter     in,    426-428; 
quantity  in,  426 ;  rhythm  in,  426- 

433 
Vex,  190 
Victimise,  206 
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ViUaneUe,  463 

Villon,  F^  translated,  46^-^5 

Vocabtdary    (see    also    Words), 

JQ3-J0C;  acquiring  of,  204-205; 

examples  of,  206-224;  kinds  of. 

203-204 
Vulgarisms,  189,  487-488 

W. 

Wagner,  R.,  24 

Waits  and  Taylor,  ciUd,  334 

Wake,  488 

Walk,  192       . 

Walton,  I^  66 

Ward,  Mrs.  H.,  cited.  318 

Ward,  T.  H^  The  English  Poets, 

Washstand.  193 

Watson,  w.,  cited,  176 

Washington,  G.,  24 

Went,  102 

Wills,  H.  G.,  316;  cited,  85.  419 

Wenmll,  B.,  281;  quoted,  175, 
^S;  cited,  14 

Westcott,  E.  N.,  cited,  388 

When.  2S2 

Whether,  493 

Which,  227,  487 

Whitman,  y/.,  quoted,  221-222 

Whitney,  J.  D^  cited,  347,  36a, 
363 

Who,  whom.  226,  487 

Wildest  enthusiasm,  211 

Will,  V,  227,  248-249^  490-491 

Win  out,  201 

With,  232,  492 

Wither,  G.,  quoted,  445;  cited, 
470 

Without,  227 

Wolfe,  C,  ««o/^*  44?,  473    ^ 

Words  (see  also  Vocabulary,  Sen- 
tences, etc.).  188-225,  262-^99: 
—  abbreviations,  189 ;  accurate 
use  of,  I90>igi5;  barbarisms, 
189;  cacophony  in,  200;  denota- 
tion, 194-195;  euphemism  and 
fine  writing,  193-194;  exercises 


in,  224-225,  272-299;  foreign, 
i8q  ;  fundamental  questions, 
188;  general,  19^-193;  hack- 
nered,  199-200;  harmony  in, 
238-240;  improprieties,  190;  in- 
crement of  meaning  in,  195-200; 
Latin.  185,  195-190;  localisms, 
189;  long,  195-196;  meaning  of, 
190-195;  new,  189;  number  of, 
200-205;  obsolete,  189;  redun- 
dant, 200-202;  Saxon,  195-196; 
sentences  and,  18^-186,  262-299; 
short,  195-196;  short  cuts,  202- 
203;  slang,  189,  190;  specific, 
192-193;  tautology,  200;  tech- 
mcal,  189;  too  few,  202;  tropes, 
197-199;  vague,  190-192;  vanc^ 
in,  19^197 ;  verbosity,  201 ;  vul- 
garisms, 189 

Wordsworth.  W.,  383,  457,  461; 
quoted,  448,  450,  455-456,  467; 
Cited,  19,  452,  455,  47i 

Worm  will  turn,  199 

Wotton,  H.,  quoted,  444,  456-457; 
cited,  470 

Would,  3^,  24S-249,  491 

Write,  488 

Writing,  as  a  bodjr  of  material, 
4-5;  call  for,  5-0;  classification 
of,  303-306;  compared  with 
speakmg,  3-^;  conditions  of, 
6-7;  kinds  of,  5;  material  for. 
30-33 ;  nature  of,  3-15 ;  occasion 
of,  5-8 ;  as  a  process,  4 ;  process 
of,  8-13;  psychology  of,  4,  7; 
as  regard  for  audience,  9-10; 
revision  of,  13;  rhetoric  in,  13- 
15;  subjects  for,  16-25;  use  of 
forms  in,  7-8 

Wyatt,  T.,  quoted,  441 


Y. 


You  was,  487 


Zola,  E,,  cited,  314 
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